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PREFACE. 

THE  object  of  this  Commentary  is  to  aid  in  their  Christian  work  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  propound  and  establish — clergymen,  Christian 
parents,  Sunday-School  teachers,  Bible-women,  lay-preachers.  Intended 
for  Christian  workers,  it  aims  to  give  the  results  rather  than  the  processes 
of  scholarship,  the  conclusions  rather  than  the  controversies  of  scholars  ; 
intended  for  laymen  as  well  as  for  clergymen,  it  accompanies  the  English 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  references  to  the  original  Greek  gives 
the  English  equivalent,  and  translates  all  quotations  from  the  French, 
German,  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 

The  introduction  on  pages  31-34,  contains  a  statement  of  those 
principles  of  interpretation  which  appear  to  me  to  be  essential  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  Commentary  is  the  result  of  a 
conscientious  endeavor  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
New  Testament. 

It  is  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  latest  and  best  text ;  such 
variations  as  are  of  practical  or  doctrinal  importance  are  indicated  in  the 
notes.  It  is  founded  on  the  original  Greek  ;  wherever  that  is  inadequately 
rendered  in  our  English  version,  a  new  translation  is  afforded  by  the  notes. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and  the  general  scope  of  the 
incident  or  teaching,  is  indicated  in  a  Preliminary  Note  to  the  passage,  or 
in  an  analysis,  a  paraphrase,  or  a  general  summary  at  the  close.  Special 
topics,  such  as  The  Baptism,  The  Temptation,  The  Trial,  and  The 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  are  treated  separately  in  preliminary  or  supplementary 
notes.  This  volume  contains  thirty  such  excursus.  The  results  of  recent 
researches  in  Biblical  archaeology  have  been  embodied,  so  as  to  make 
the  Commentary  serve  in  part  the  purpose  of  a  Bible  Dictionary.  A  free 
use  is  made  of  illustrations,  from  antiques,  photographs,  original  drawings, 
and  other  trustworthy  sources.  They  are  never  employed  for  mere 
ornament,  but  always  to  aid  in  depicting  the  life  of  Palestine,  which 
remains  in  many  respects  substantially  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Since  the  Commentary  is  prepared,  not  for  devotional  reading,  but  for 
practical  workers,  little  space  has  been  devoted  to  hortatory  remarks  or 
practical  or  spiritual  reflections.  But  I  have  uniformly  sought  to  interpret 
the  letter  by  the  spirit,  and  to  suggest  rather  than  to  supply  moral  and 
spiritual  reflections,  a  paragraph  of  hints  is  affixed  to  each  section  or  topic, 
embodying  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  essential  religious  lessons  of  the 
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incident  or  the  teaching ;  sometimes  a  note  is  appended  elucidating 
them  more  fully.  The  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers,  both  exegetical 
and  homiletical,  are  freely  quoted,  especially  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
accessible  to  most  American  readers ;  in  all  such  cases  the  thought  is 
credited  to  the  author.  Parallel  and  contrasted  passages  of  Scripture  are 
brought  together  in  the  notes  ;  in  addition,  full  Scripture  references  are 
appended  to  the  text.  These  are  taken  substantially  from  Bagster's  large 
edition  of  the  English  version  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  but  they  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  verified  in  preparing  for  the  press,  and  some 
modifications  have  been  made.  For  the  convenience  of  that  large  class  of 
Christian  workers  who  are  limited  in  their  means,  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  Commentary,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  When  finished  it  will  be  fully  furnished 
with  maps  ; — there  are  four  in  this  volume  ;  a  Gazetteer  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  all  the  principal  places  in  Palestine,  mentioned  in  our  Lord's 
life ;  and  an  introduction  traces  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  days  of  Christ  to  the  present,  giving  some  account  of  the  evidence  and 
nature  of  inspiration,  the  growth  of  the  canon,  the  character  and  history 
of  the  manuscripts,  the  English  version,  the  nature  of  the  Gospels  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  a  brief  life  of  Christ,  and  a  complete  tabular 
harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

The  want  of  all  who  use  the  Bible  in  Christian  work  is  the  same.  The 
wish  is  often  for  a  demonstration  that  the  Scripture  sustains  the  reader's 
peculiar  theological  tenets,  but  the  want  is  always  for  a  clearer  and  better 
knowledge  of  Scripture  teaching,  whether  it  sanctions  or  overturns  previous 
opinions.  I  am  not  conscious  that  this  work  is  written  in  the  interest  of 
any  theological  or  ecclesiastical  system.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  best 
scholars  are  disagreed  in  their  interpretation,  the  different  views  and  the 
reasons  which  lead  me  to  my  own  conclusions  have  been  given,  I  trust,  in 
no  controversial  spirit.  For  the  sole  object  of  this  work  is  to  ascertain 
and  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God,  irrespective  of  systems, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal. 

No  work  is  more  delightful  than  that  which  throws  us  into  fellowship 
with  great  minds  ;  of  all  work  the  most  delightful  is  that  which  brings  us 
into  association  with  the  mind  of  God.  This  is  the  fellowship  to  which  the 
student  of  the  Bible  aspires.  I  can  have  for  those  who  use  this  work  no 
higher  hope  than  that  they  may  find  in  its  employment  some  of  the  happi- 
ness which  I  have  found  in  its  preparation,  and  that  it  may  serve  them  as 
t  has  served  me,  as  a  guide  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  through  that  Word 
10  a  better  acquaintance  with  God  himself. 

CORNWALL-ON-HUOSON,  May,  1875.  LYMAN    ABBOTT. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


r  I  ^HE  New  Testament  consists  of  twenty-seven  distinct  documents,  written  by  nine, 
perhaps  ten,  different  authors.  They  were  written  without  concert  of  action,  at 
different  times,  for  different  purposes,  and  addressed  to  different  readers.  They  differ 
also  in  character  and  style ;  some  of  them  are  historic,  some  of  them  philosophic  and 
didactic,  one  is  poetic  and  prophetic.  They  were  all  composed  during  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  in  the  Greek  language — unless  Matthew's  Gospel  was  first  written  in  Hebrew — 
and  the  manuscript  copies  have  long  since  perished.  Thus  our  English  New  Testament 
is  a  translation  from  a  Greek  original,  which  is  itself  a  copy  of  copies,  the  original  being 
no  longer  in  existence.  I  propose  in  this  Introduction  to  trace  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day ;  to  point  out  the  central  principle  which 
unites  these  documents  in  one  harmonious  book ;  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  the 
Christian  Church  to  regard  them  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  inspired  by  God;  to  give  briefly 
the  evidences  which  satisfy  the  Church  that  these  books  were  really  written  by  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear ;  to  describe  the  difficulties  which  Christian  scholars  have  encoun- 
tered in  ascertaining  what  was  the  text  of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  how  they  have 
overcome  those  difficulties ;  and  to  narrate  the  history  of  our  present  English  translation, 
indicate  some  of  its  defects,  and  the  principles  adopted  in  this  Commentary  in  the 
endeavor  to  afford  the  Christian  student  aid  in  its  interpretation.  I  propose  then  further 
to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospels,  and  their  relations  to  each  other ;  to  point 
out  the  seeming  discrepancies  and  real  harmony  in  their  accounts ;  to  indicate  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  finally  to  furnish  a  table  of  the 
Evangelical  narratives,  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  fill  out 
and  complete  this  sketch  in  detail. 


PART  I.    THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Its  Nature. — The  word  Testament  means  covenant  or  agreement.  It  is  gener- 
ally so  translated.1  This  meaning  lingers  in  the  phrase  "  last  will  and  testament."  The 
will  of  a  deceased  is  his  last  testament  because  it  is  his  last  covenant,  the  last  agreement 
which  he  can  make,  one  which  often  has  to  be -accepted  and  finally  executed  by  his  heirs. 
It  appears  very  clearly  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  hospitable  East 
a  meal  was  the  customary  method  of  at  once  celebrating  and  sealing  a  treaty  or  compact,  as 
is  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  among  the  North  American  Indians,  or  the  payment  of  a  sum 
to  bind  the  bargain  in  our  more  commercial  age  and  nation.  Christ,  therefore,  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  arranged  for  a  supper  with  his  disciples,  as  a  method  of  both 

1  AB  in  Acts  3 :  25 ;  Gal.  3  :15, 17 ;  4 :  24 ;  and  in  many  places  in  Hebrews. 
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sealing  and  celebrating  his  compact  or  covenant  with  his  Church ;  and  taking  the  cup 
of  wine,  he  pledged  his  disciples  in  it  with  the  words,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  testament 
(i.  e.,  the  new  covenant)  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you."1  Thus  every  recurring 
communion  season  emphasizes  the  meaning  of  this  word  Testament,  and  repeats  the  solemn 
ratification  of  the  compact  between  Christ  and  his  people. 

The  New  Testament,  then,  is  God's  own  covenant  or  agreement  with  man."  The 
opening  chapter  of  Matthew  intimates  the  character  of  this  covenant.  The  angel,  in 
announcing  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  says  to  Joseph,  "  Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins."  The  closing  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  intimates  the  answer  to  the  question,  Who  are  his  people  ?  "  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  The  New  Testament,  then,  is  God's  promise  to 
save  from  the  present  and  future  punishment  of  sin  all  those  who  come  to  Him  for  such 
salvation.  It  is  not  a  book  of  rules  for  the  government  of  conduct ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a 
new  law.  It  is  not  a  book  of  philosophy,  respecting  either  human  or  divine  nature ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  a  new  theology.  It  is  simply  what  its  name  implies,  a  new  covenant  on  God's 
part  to  save  from  sin  those  who  come  to  him,  in  child-like  trust,  for  such  salvation.  This 
is  a  very  simple  truth  ;  but  it  is  fundamental  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  book. 

The  New  Testament  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  kinds  of  books,  (1)  his- 
toric, (2)  philosophic  and  didactic,  (3)  prophetic ;  though  each  of  these  elements  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  books. 

1.  The  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  are  mainly  historic.     The  first  afford  us  our 
only  information  concerning  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  second  gives  an 
account  of  the  results,  in  the  early  church,  of  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whom  Christ, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  promised  to  send  to  the  disciples  after  his  ascension.     These  five 
books  constitute  the  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the  New  Testament  is 
built ;  the  historical  basis  for  the  new  covenant  which  Paul  in  his  Epistles  analyzes  and 
interprets,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  John,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  pictorially 
describes. 

2.  The  Epistles,  most  of  which  were  written  by  Paul,  are  philosophic  and  didactic. 
They  explain  the  necessity  for  such  a  covenant  as  the  New  Testament,  its  nature,  the 
conditions  on  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it,  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it,  the 
results  of  accepting  it,  in  spiritual  life,  in  the  individual  and  the  community,  in  the  present 
world  and  the  hereafter ;  they  contain  wise  counsels  to  Christians  how  best  to  promote 
the  general  acceptance  of  this  covenant  by  Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  with  vehement  rhetoric 
they  urge  its  acceptance  upon  the  reader.     These  Epistles,  of  which  I  shall  write  more 
fully  in  the  introduction  to  the  volume  which  contains  them,  differ  in  character,  scope, 
and  purpose.     Some  of  them  were  written  as  circular  letters  to  the  church  at  large,  some 
of  them  to  individual  churches,  some  of  them  to  personal  friends.     They  contain,  therefore, 
some  personal  allusions  and  practical  advice,  which  are  only  indirectly  applicable  to  our 
own  time,  and  some  counsels  in  respect  to  church  organization  and  church  work,  which 
are  not,  however,  to  be  interpreted  as  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  as  illustrations  of  those 
principles  of  organic  action  which  will  render  the  church  efficient  in  proclaiming  the 
privileges  of  the  new  covenant  to  others. 

3.  The  only  purely  prophetic  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Its  object  is  to  disclose  the  final  fulfillment  of  the  new  covenant  or  agreement  of  God  in 

1  Luke  22  :  20. 

'  This  covenant  is  distinctly  stated  in  Jer.  31 :  31-34,  quoted  in  Hebrews  8  :  8-12.  The  difference  between 
the  old  covenant  and  the  new  is  indicated  by  comparing  the  language  of  the  third  commandment,  "  Showing 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments  "  (Exod.  20 : 6),  with  that  of  Paul,  "  God 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ."  Ephes.  2 :  4,  5. 
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the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  complete  and  final  overthrow  of  sin  and  suffering, 
and  the  manifest  and  perfect  triumph  of  God  and  godliness  throughout  the  universe. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  independent 
and  disconnected  treatises,  but  a  harmonious  whole,  in  which  the  new  agreement  or 
promise  of  God  is  first  set  forth  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  second,  explained  and  enforced  by  the  arguments  of  Paul  and  his  apostolic 
contemporaries ;  and  finally  disclosed  in  its  fulfillment  in  the  vision  of  John  the  prophet- 
apostle. 

II.  Its  Origin  and  Authority. — If  the  New  Testament  is  a  new  covenant,  there 
must  be  a  covenantor.  If  it  is  a  promise  that  God  will  do  for  man  what  man  cannot  do 
for  himself,  it  must  in  a  peculiar  sense  come  from  God,  or  it  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be. 
For  example,  if  we  suppose  the  declaration,  "  He  shall  save  hi£  people  from  their  sins," 
was  directly  authorized  by  God,  it  is  a  divine  promise  on  which  we  can  with  assurance 
rely ;  if  not,  it  only  expresses  the  opinion  which  a  Roman  tax-gatherer  of  the  first  .century 
entertained  upon  the  subject,  and  is  of  no  particular  value.  In  other  words,  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  book  is  involved  in  its  nature,  and  indeed  in  its  very  title. 
If  it  were  a  book  of  moral  philosophy,  i.  e.,  if  its  object  were  to  tell  us  how  to  conduct 
ourselves  in  this  life,  or  if  it  were  a  book  of  theological  philosophy,  i.  e.,  if  its  object  were 
to  teach,  either  by  analogies  drawn  from  nature,  or  by  appeals  to  our  own  intuition, 
truths  about  God  and  our  own  souls,  it  might  be  uninspired  and  still  valuable.  But  if 
it  is  an  agreement  on  God's  part  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  it  must  be  inspired  by 
God ;  otherwise  it  is  not  a  divine  covenant  to  do,  but  only  a  human  opinion  concerning 
what  God  is  likely  to  do.  If  it  is  not  inspired  it  is  no  New  Testament. 

Accordingly  we  find  throughout  the  book  the  claim,  or  rather  the  quiet  assumption, 
of  that  divine  origin  and  authority  which  is  implied  in  its  very  title. 

Jesus  Christ  himself,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  declares  to  his  mother  that  he  has  come  to 
earth  to  do  his  Father's  business;1  he  is  repeatedly  said  by  the  Evangelists  to  be  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit;*  he  declares  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  that  he 
speaks  to  the  world  those  truths  which  he  has  received  from  his  Father;*  he  declares  to 
his  disciples  that  the  Father  dwells  in  him,  and  that  the  words  which  he  speaks  he  speaks 
not  of  himself,  but  from  the  Father  which  sent  him  and  dwells  in  him  ;4  and  in  solemn 
prayer  he  reasserts  that  the  words  of  truth  which  he  has  taught  them  the  Father  gave  to 
him  for  that  purpose.5  He  promises  to  his  disciples  before  his  death  that  he  will  not 
leave  them  alone,  but  will  come  unto  them  and  dwell  in  them  ;8  that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
be  their  teacher  and  shall  quicken  their  remembrance  of  their  Master's  teaching  ;7  and 
after  his  resurrection,  when  he  gives  them  their  final  commission,  he  promises  to  be  with 
them  in  all  their  work,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.8  The  opening  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  records  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  these  promises  in  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  first  apostolic  sermon  Peter 
refers  to  a  prophetic  promise  of  inspiration  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  declares 
that  the  day  of  its  fulfillment  has  arrived  ;9  and  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  contain  on  almost  every  page  accounts  of  its  further  fulfilment.10  Throughout  the 
Epistles  the  writers  assume  to  speak,  not  their  own  opinions,  but  the  truths  which  they 
have  been  taught  of  God.  They  not  only  declare  in  general  terms  that  all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 

'Lake  8:  49 'Matt.  3  : 16;  Luke  2  :  40;  4  :  14, 18;   John3:34;   Acts  1 :  2;  10  :  38;  Romansl:4 

'John  8:  28 *  John  14  : 10, 24....  "John  17:  8 *  John  14  : 17-19 'John  14:  26;  16:  7,13-15.  Com- 
pare Matt.  10  :  19,  20 ;  Luke  12  : 12 •  Matt  28  :  20.    Compare  Acts  1 :  4.  5,  8 'Acts  2 :  4, 16-18,  33 

l°Acts4:8,31;  6:10;  7:55;  8:29;  10:19,20;  13:2,4,9-11,52;  15:28;  16:6;  19:6;  20:22,23,28. 
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Holy  Ghost1 — these  declarations  apply  -primarily  only  to  the  Old  Testament— but  they 
also  declare  of  their  own  ministry  and  of  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is  the 
"  power  of  God,"  the  "  word  of  God,"  the  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God,"  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,"  the  "  word  of  Christ,"  a  "  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy  "  even  than  the  Old  Testament,  spoken  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit," 
in  "  words  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth,"  and  preached  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  heaven."  *  If  this  claim  be  not  true,  the  book  not  only  ceases  to  be  trustworthy 
as  a  promise  or  covenant  of  God,  it  also  ceases  to  be  trustworthy  as  a  moral  or  spiritual 
guide.  For,  if  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  thus  guided  and  impelled  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  if  they  were  not  the  authorized  bearers  of  a  Divine  promise  to  man, 
then  they  were  either  impostors  or  visionaries,  the  perpetrators  of  a  fraud  or  the  victims 
of  a  delusion.  And  neither  impostors  nor  visionaries  are  safe  and  trustworthy  spiritual 
guides. 

III.  Evidences  of  its  Inspiration. — The  claim  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
that  they  speak  by  the  authority  of  God,  and  under  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  well  founded  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  studied  their  writings  and  the  history  of  the  effects  which  they  have  produced 
upon  the  human  race.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  summarize  very  briefly 
some  of  the  principal  considerations  which  have  led  to  this  conclusion. 

1.  It  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  confirmed  by  the  history  and  expe- 
rience of  the  Christian  Church,  that  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  that  he 
guides,  comforts,  and  strengthens  thefri,  that  the  soul  was  not  made  to  live  alone,  but  in 
constant  communication  with  God,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  thus 
vouchsafed  to  the  spirit  of  man,  is  always  adapted  to  his  needs.    Thus  the  doctrine  of  the 
special  inspiration  of  the  sacred  penmen  is  only  part  of  the  more  general  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  of  all  who  will  accept  the  divine  guidance. 

2.  The  history  of  the  human  race  shows  that  there  is  a  need  of  some  more  definite  and 
explicit  instruction  concerning  moral  and  spiritual  truth  and  life  than  is  afforded  by  the 
analogies  of  nature  or  the  intuitions  of  uninstructed  conscience.     Without  it  no  people 
have  attained  a  high  state  of  intellectual,  political,  or  social  civilization,  still  less  a  high 
state  of  moral  and  spiritual  culture.3     Without  an  inspired  book  the  human  race  is  with- 
out any  adequate  knowledge  of  God  or  the  future  life,  without  any  reliable  assurance 
of  pardon  for  past  sin  or  provision  of  escape  from  future  sin,  and  without  any  trustworthy 
and  immutable  standard  of  human  duty  or  ideal  of  human  character. 

3.  This  need,  interpreted  by  the  universal  craving  for  inspired  oracles,  writings,  or 
priests,  is  supplied  by  the  Bible.     This  book  or  series  of  books  reveals  a  paternal  God, 
whose  love  satisfies  the  filial  yearning  of  the  soul  for  a  heavenly  Father ;  it  reveals  a 
future  life,  which  satisfies  both  the  requirements  of  justice  and  the  aspirations  after 
immortality ;  it  not  only  promises  divine  pardon  on  the  condition  of  repentance  and  faith, 
but  upon  such  an  historical  basis  that  its  assurances  do  actually  afford  peace  of  mind  to 
the  believer,  as  no  other  religion  does;  it  promises,  on  like  conditions,  divine  help  in 
change  of  life  and  character,  and  the  help  afforded  in  innumerable  instances,  in  moral  and 

*2  Tim.  3:16;  2  Peter  1 :  21 »  ICor.  1  : 18  ;  2:  4,  12, 13;  14  :  37;  Col.3:16;  lThe88.2;13;  1  Tim. 

1:  11;  1  Peter  1: 12,  25;  2 Peter  1  :  19.  Compare,  also,  Acts  10  :  36;  20  :  24;  Rom.  15  :  29;  16:25,  26;  2 Cor. 4:  4; 
6:4;  Gal.  1:  11, 12, 16;  Ephes.  3:9;  6:  17;  Col.  1  :  26;  Heb.  2:4;  1  Tim.  6:3;  1  John  4  :  6.  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to  passages  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  since  that  is  an  unmeaning  dream  except  it 
be  regarded  as  an  inspired  vision. 

*  Let  him  who  doubts  this  statement,  and  cites  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  exceptions,  stndy  PressensS's  The 
Religions  before  Christ,  or  even  Gibbon's  or  Lecky's  descriptions  of  Roman  and  Grecian  civilization.  Or  let 
the  reader  compare  Paul's  description  of  Roman  morals,  in  Romans,  chapters  I  and  H,  with  any  of  the  ancient 
historians,  for  they  fully  justify  it. 
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spiritual  changes,  not  only  in  individuals  but  in  entire  communities,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  origin  and  trustworthiness  of  these  promises  ;  it  affords  in  the  law  of  love  a  perfect 
and  an  inflexible  standard  of  character,  applicable  to  all  ages,  classes,  and  conditions  of 
men ;  and  it  affords  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  a  perfect  ideal  of  human  life  and  character, 
which  all  can  follow  and  which  none  have  ever  surpassed. 

4.  The  supreme  excellence  of  the  precepts  and  principles  of  the  Bible  negative  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  the  uninspired  productions  of  the  men  who  transcribed  them. 
It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  inspired  by  God  than  to  believe 
that  they  were  wrought  out  by  a  man  whose  sole  training  was  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
slave  mother,  an  Egyptian  court,  and  the  life  of  a  Midianitish  shepherd;  easier  to  believe 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  chapters  of  John,  were 
inspired  by  God,  than  to  believe  that  they  were  the  intellectual  production  of  a  Galilean 
carpenter.     The  lives  which  then,  and  ever  since,  those  have  lived  who  have  received  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  when  compared  with  the  lives  of  the  heathen  who  have  not 
received  its  influences,  afford  also  a  perpetual  evidence  that  those  precepts  and  principles 
are  of  superhuman  origin,  and  possess  a  superhuman  inspiring  power. 

5.  The  unity  of  the  Bible  indicates  that  one  Supreme  intellect  directed  the  various 
writers  by  whom  its  books  were  composed.     It  consists  of  sixty-six  separate  treatises, 
written  by  between  forty  and  fifty  different  writers,  living  centuries  apart,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  subjects  of  different  governments,  brought  up  under  different  civiliza- 
tions.    Over  fifteen  hundred  years  elapsed  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and  those  of 
John.     All  forms  of  literature — law,  history,  biography,  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy — 
are  contained  in  the  Bible.     Yet  the  same  substantial  truths  are  taught  by  all  these 
various  writers,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  Bible  is  such  that  probably  few 
of  its  readers  ever  realize  that  it  is,  humanly  speaking,  the  product  of  so  many  individual 
minds.     Unity  of  design  in  the  Scriptures  proves  that  there  was  one  designer,  as  the 
unity  in  the  architectural  design  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  construction  of  many  dif- 
ferent hands,  proves  the  supervising  skill  of  the  architect  who  planned  and  directed  its 
construction. 

6.  The  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament  of  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  fulfilment  in  later  times  of  prophecies  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  prove 
that  at  least  those  portions  which  are  prophetic  were  the  work  of  Him  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  afford  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  inspiration  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

7.  The  miracles  authenticate  the  divine  authority  of  those  who  wrought  them.     Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  of  truth  and  duty  does  not,  indeed,  depend  upon  the  miracles.    But 
to  those  who  accept  the  New  Testament  as  an  authentic  narration  of  actual  events,  the 
miracles  demonstrate  that  Christianity  possesses  the  divine  sanction,  since  they  could  have 
been  wrought  only  by  divine  power.     To  this  authentication  of  their  authority  frequent 
reference  is  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.1 

8.  The  testimony  of  those  writers  is  in  itself  not  a  demonstration  of  their  inspiration, 
but  it  is  an  evidence  thereof.     That  they  claim  to  be  inspired,  and  that  Christ  promised 
them  such  inspiration,  we  have  already  seen.     If  this  claim  is  unfounded  we  must  believe 
either  that  they  were  impostors,  pretending  to  an  inspiration  which  they  knew  they  did 
not  possess,  or  visionaries,  believing  themselves  to  possess  an  inspiration  which  they  did 
not  in  fact  possess.     The  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  their  lives  prove  that  they  were  not 
impostors;  the  excellence  of  their  doctrine  proves  that  they  were  not  visionaries.    In 
brief,  to  the  great  body  of  thoughtful  men  it  will  always  seem  more  natural  to  believe 
that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  wrote  and  spoke  under  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 

'  Mark  16  :  20;  John  10  :  25;  Bom.  15  : 18, 19;  Heb.  2: 4. 
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God,  than  to  suppose  that  they  belong  in  the  same  category  with  either  Mohammed  or 
Joe  Smith. 

9.  Finally,  if  the  New  Testament  be  not  inspired,  Christianity  is  not  a  divine  covenant, 
but  only  a  human  system  of  theology  and  ethics.  There  is  no  trustworthy  revelation  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  will  of  God,  no  assurance  of  divine  pardon  for  sin,  no  provision 
of  divine  grace  for  the  tempted.  And  in  fact  those  philosophies  which  reject  the  Bible 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  teach  that  God  is  unknowable,  or  that  there  is  no  other  God 
than  nature,  that  his  will  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  is  only  manifested  in  natural  law, 
physical  and  social,  and  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  that  every  man  must  bear 
in  his  own  person  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions,  and  work  out  by  the  force  of  his  own 
will  his  own  redemption. 

IT.  Limits  of  Inspiration. — The  word  Inspiration  means  literally  "in-breath- 
ing." The  doctrine  that  the  New  Testament  is  inspired  of  God  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
penmen  in  writing  it  acted  under  an  influence  from  God,  which  conferred  upon  their 
minds  and  hearts  a  power  greater  than  their  own,  or,  as  stated  by  Peter,  that  "  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."1  The  manner  in  which  this 
Divine  influence  acted  upon  their  minds,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  affected  them  and 
their  writings,  is  nowhere  distinctly  stated  in  Scripture.  There  are  various  theological 
theories  upon  this  subject,  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  here.  They  may 
all  be  reduced  to  two  general  classes — the  doctrines  respectively  of  verbal  inspiration  and 
of  moral  inspiration. 

By  verbal  inspiration  is  meant  the  immediate  communication  by  God  to  the  writers,  of 
every  word  which  they  wrote.  "  I  believe,"  says  Tregelles,  "  the  sixty-six  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament,  to  be  verbally  the  Word  of  God,  as  absolutely  as  were 
the  Ten  Commandments  written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  two  tables  of  stone."*  So 
Hooker3  says  of  the  prophets,  "  they  neither  spake  nor  wrote  any  word  of  their  own,  but 
uttered  syllable  by  syllable  as  the  Spirit  put  it  into  their  mouths."  That  certain  passages 
may  have  been  written  thus,  as  it  were,  by  Divine  dictation,  the  writers  being  mere 
amanuenses,  is  possibly  true ;  that  the  chief  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  thus 
written,  is,  I  think,  clearly  not  true. 

This  method  does  not  accord  with  God's  general  principles  of  action,  which  are  to 
work  in  us  and  with  us,  helping  our  infirmities,  not  to  relieve  us  of  all  responsibility  and 
do  the  work  in  our  stead.  It  does  not  accord  with  the  claims  of  the  sacred  writers,  who 
indeed,  nowhere  distinctly  define  the  limits  of  inspiration,  but  who  do  very  distinctly 
imply  the  existence  of  a  human  element,  of  personal  thought  and  study  in  the  writing.4 
It  does  not  accord  with  those  variations  in  style,  expression,  thought,  and  even  teaching, 
which  give  individuality  to  each  of  the  sacred  books,  which  make  the  three  Gospels  so 
different  in  style,  that  of  John  so  different  from  the  other  three  in  subject-matter,  and  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  of  Paul  so  different  in  the  phases  of  truth  which  they  respectively 
exhibit.  It  does  not  accord  with  the  verbal,  and  even  more  than  verbal  discrepancies 
which  are  notable  where  two  or  more  writers  narrate  the  same  event.  Many  such  instances 
are  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  accounts  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  In 
the  four  variant  reports  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross B  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a 
discrepancy  which  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from  independent  historians,  who  to 
a  large  extent  relied  upon  their  own  memory,  or  upon  the  recollection  of  others,  but  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  that  they  recorded  as  amanuenses  what  the  Holy 

1 2  Peter  1 :  21.    The  true  rendition  of  this  passage,  "  holy  men  spake  from  God,"  intensifies  its  meaning, 

but  does  not  otherwise  modify  it a  Quoted  in  McWhorter's'Hand  Book  of  the  New  Testament,  page  23 .' 

5  Quoted  in  Lee  on  inspiration,  page  35 •  See  for  example  Luke  1:  3;2Pet.  1 :  21 'Matt.  27:  37;  Mark 

15  :  26  ;  Luke  23  :  38 ;  John  19  : 19. 
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Spirit  dictated  to  them.1  This  theory  does  not  accord  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  we  have  not  the  original  words  in  which  the  books  were  written ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scholars,  the  great  majority  of  Bible  readers  are  dependent 
upon  a  confessedly  uninspired  translation  of  a  confessedly  uninspired  copy.  Finally,  the 
apostle  distinctly  declares  that  the  letter  killeth,  while  the  Spirit  maketh  alive  ;  and  a 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  i.  e.  of  the  inspiration  of  the  words  and  letters,  so  far  from 
quickening  the  spiritual  impulse  to  a  reverent  study  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Bible, 
produces  a  directly  opposite,  effect,  and  is  neither  productive  of  Scriptural  scholarship  nor 
true  spiritual  culture. 

By  moral  inspiration  is  meant  such  a  divine  quickening  of  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
sacred  writers,  that,  while  they  used  their  own  memory,  reason,  and  religious  and 
intellectual  culture,  they  were  protected  from  all  such  errors  as  would  impair  the  value 
of  their  writings  as  instruments  for  religious  instruction  and  spiritual  impulse,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  inspired  just  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  make  their  writings 
"profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 
Minor  errors  in  science,  in  chronology,  in  dates,  diversities  in  forms  and  methods  of 
expression,  partial  and  fragmentary  utterances,2  immaterial  discrepancies  and  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  different  narrations  of  the  same  event,  do  nothing  to  shake  the  faith  of 
those  who  hold  this  theory  of  inspiration.  It  allows,  too,  the  opinion  that  the  inspiration 
of  different  books  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  the  same  degree  of  authority  is  not  to  be 
attached  to  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther  as  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  purely  personal 
epistle  to  Philemon  as  to  the  general  epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  to  such  a  direction  as  that 
of  2  Tim.  4  :  13,  as  to  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  which  throughout  this  Commentary  I  have  assumed  to  be  the  correct  one.  The 
evidences  of  its  correctness  will  appear  in  the  notes  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  passages  in  which  the  language,  as  well  as  the  idea,  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  supernaturally  inspired.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  many  instances 
in  the  Evangelical  reports  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  where  a  peculiar  significance  is  involved 
in  the  words  used  by  our  Lord  and  preserved  by  his  reporters — a  significance  which  is' 
often  lost  in  our  English  translation.3 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  New  Testament  is  God's  covenant  with  man ;  that  it  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of  human  thought,  but  comes  from  God ;  that  he  has  chosen  to  impai*t  it 
through  imperfect  men,  as  he  chooses  imperfect  men  to  proclaim  and  to  interpret  it;  that  in 
writing  this  New  Covenant  they  had  all  the  divine  guidance  and  impulse  necessary  to  make 
it  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  to  man  in  moral  and  spiritual  life ;  and  that  their  authority 
to  speak  for  God  is  attested  by  the  miracles  they  wrought,  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecies  they  recorded,  by  the  superhuman  excellence  of  the  doctrines  and  the  life  they 
inculcated,  but  yet  more  by  the  divine  fulfillment  of  the  compact  which  in  God's  name 
they  professed  to  record,  and  in  the  beneficent  effects,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  have 
resulted,  in  the  case  of  all  individuals  and  of  all  communities  which  have  accepted  it  and 
complied  with  its  conditions. 

V.  The  New  Testament  Canon.— The  word  Canon  means  literally  a  carpen- 
ter's rule.  Hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  it  is  used  to  signify  a  rule  or  test  in  language, 
art,  or  religion.  As  applied  to  Scripture  it  may  mean  either  the  rules  or  principles  by 
which  the  right  of  any  book  to  be  in  the  Bible  is  determined,  or  the  authority  of  such 
book  or  books  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  word  is 
now  generally  used.  The  term  "  Canonical  books  "  means  the  books  which  afford  an 

1  See  for  examples  the  arrest  of  Christ,  the  trial,  and  Peter's  denials.   Matt. ,  chap.  36,  and  notes » Such 

as  Romans  13 :  8,  9 •  See  for  example  Notes  on  Matt.  5 : 19, 44;  6  :  25;  7:1-6.     The  instances  are  very 

numerous :  these  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 
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authoritative  rule,  in  contrast  with  those  which  are  uninspired  and  hence  afford  only 
human  instruction.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  princi- 
ples which  determine  what  books  belong  to  it  and  are  authoritative,  constitute  there- 
fore the  theme  of  this  section.  What  evidence  have  we  that  the  New  Testament  which 
we  now  possess  includes  the  inspired  productions  of  the  Apostles  and  excludes  spurious 
imitations  ?  in  other  words,  what  evidence  is  there  that  we  have  the  true  canon  or  rule  ? 
The  evidence  is  of  two  kinds  :  external  or  historical,  and  internal  or  spiritual. 

I.  External  or  Historical  Evidence. — To  the  question,  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  collected  into  one  volume?  no  answer  can  be  given. 
The  New  Testament  was  not  formed ;  it  grew.  The  external  evidence  of  its  authenticity 
and  authority  is  to  be  found  in  a  history  of  that  growth,  and  of  the  testimony  of  writers 
immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  age. 

The  Gospels  bear  the  evidence  in  themselves  that  they  were  written  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  especially  for  those  who  had  not  directly  received 
the  Master's  instructions,  and  who  had  not  access  to  the  verbal  teaching  of  eye  and  ear 
witnesses.1  The  Epistles  were  written,  either  to  local  churches  or  to  particular  individ- 
uals, to  impart,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  the  precepts  and  principles  of  Christianity,  to 
correct  particular  errors,  or  to  afford  instruction  or  inspiration  needed  in  particular 
churches.  Both  apostles  and  churches  anticipated  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  either  recognized  in  these  separate  treatises  a 
contribution  to  a  permanent  and  universal  book.  But  that  the  writers  claimed  to  speak 
by  authority  of  God,  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  under  his  inspiration,  we  have  already  seen.4 
The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were,  moreover,  all  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  excepting  Paul,  who  claimed  to  have  received  instruction  directly  from  the  risen 
Lord,  and  to  be  therefore  not  less  an  apostle  than  the  twelve.3  The  epistles  thus  received 
ty  the  church  from  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Lord  would  be  naturally  held  as  a 
sacred  possession.  They  were  read  publicly  in  the  church  services  ; 4  churches  exchanged 
.their  epistles  one  with  another ; 5  they  were  unmistakably  regarded  by  both  writers  and 
recipients  as  authoritative;"  and  in  one  significant  passage  Peter  expressly  classifies  the 
writings  of  Paul  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.7  Thus,  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
century  the  materials  for  the  New  Testament  had  been  accumulated.  Each  church  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  common  with  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue, a  letter  or  a  gospel,  or  two  or  three  letters,  obtained  by  a  system  of  exchange, 
while  no  church  probably  possessed  the  entire  New  Testament  collection.  It  existed,  but 
in  fragments,  and  divided  among  the  different  churches.8 

The  apostles  died,  leaving  these  writings  as  a  legacy  to  the  infant  churches.  As  tradi- 
tion grew  more  and  more  remote,  and  direct  counsel  from  the  apostles  in  the  solution  of 
questions  of  ritual,  government,  discipline,  and  doctrine  was  no  longer  attainable,  these 
writings  appreciated  in  value,  and  the  authority  of  the  letter  was  established  by  the  death 
of  the  writer.  Meanwhile,  with  the  growth  of  the  church,  heresies  sprang  up.  The 
heretics  were  often  unprincipled.  They  sometimes  mutilated  the  apostolic  writings, 
sometimes  denied  their  authenticity  and  authority,  sometimes  endeavored  to  palm  oflf 
upon  the  churches  spurious  doctrines,  with  the  sanction  of  a  forged  apostle's  name. 
These  practices,  of  which  we  get  some  hints  even  in  the  New  Testament,9  and  some  indi- 
cations in  very  early  corruptions  of  the  text,  increased  after  the  death  of  the  inspired 

1  Lnkel:  1-4;  John  20  :  30,  31 »  See  under  Section  in »1  Cor.  9:1;  15:8;  Gal.  1:15, 16;  2:2; 

Ephes.  3:3 *  1  These.  5  :  27 J  Col.  4 :  16 •  Acts  15  :  23-31 ;  2  Cor.  10  :  1-10 ;  Rev.,  chap.  2:3 

'  2  Pet.  3  :  16. 

•  Mr.  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  estimates  that  as  many  as  60.000  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  in 
circulation  hy  the  end  of  the  second  century,  by  which  time,  however,  the  N.  T.  canon  had  been  substantially 
organized •  2  Tim.  1 : 15;  Titus  1  : 10-14;  Rev.  22:  18, 19. 
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writers.  Thus  at  once  the  value  of  the  genuine  writings,  and  the  evident  necessity  of  a 
critical  examination  into  all  doubtful  gospels  and  epistles,  increased.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
controversies  which  ensued,  and  which  reached  their  climax  in  the  conflict  between  Arius 
and  Athanasius  (A.  D.  325-336),  quotations  frotn  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  grew  more  frequent.  These  quotations  rendered  necessary  a  larger  inter- 
change of  the  original  documents.  Each  church,  dissatisfied  with  a  second-hand  report 
of  an  apostolic  writing,  sought  and  obtained  a  copy  of  the  original,  and  thus  gradually 
book  was  added  to  book,  every  claimant  to  inspired  authority  was  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing examination,  the  false  were  thrown  out  and  the  true  alone  accepted,  until  at  length, 
by  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  New  Testament,  substantially  as  we  now  have  it, 
had  grown  into  a  book  whose  authenticity  and  authority  all  parties  in  the  Christian 
church  alike  acknowledged.1  Thus  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  established,  not 
by  the  judgment  of  a  single  man,  whose  authority  to  select  it  would  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, not  by  the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  which  might  labor  under  the  just 
suspicion  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  but  by  the  general  consent  of  thousands  of  local 
churches,  and  an  innumerable  body  of  individual  Christians,  whose  combined  judgment 
must  ever  be  free  from  all  possible  suspicion  of  local  prejudice  or  personal  interest,  and 
from  any  just  charge  of  theological  prepossessions.  The  evidence  of  the  canonicity  of  the 
New  Testament — that  is,  the  evidence  that  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  the  books 
written  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  only  such — is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
opinions  of  individual  scholars,  or  the  decrees  of  early  councils,  but  in  the  abundant  ref- 
erence to  these  books  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  three  or  four  centuries  which 
immediately  followed  the  apostolic  age.  Without  attempting  to  give  this  evidence  in 
detail,  which  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  give  such  a  summary  of  it  as  will 
afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  character  and  the  student  a  suggestion  for  more  elaborate 
investigation.2 

1.  Clement  of  Borne.  Of  his  history  little  is  known.  He  was  Bishop  of  Rome  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  is  probably  referred  to  by  Paul  in  Philippians  4  :  3  as  one  of  his 
"  fellow  workers,"  and  was  certainly  a  disciple  of  the  apostles.  Of  the  various  works 
attributed  to  him,  only  the  so-called  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  certainly  known  to 
be  his.  In  this  epistle,  certainly  published  during  the  first  century,  and  very  probably 
as  early  as  64-70  A.  D.,  he  quotes,  "  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  expressions  in  sub- 
stance identical  and  in  phraseology  similar  to  those  reported  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  in  a  similar  manner  embodies  sentiments  and  expressions  found  in  James, 
1  Peter,  and  several  of  Paul's  Epistles;  while  his  quotations  from  or  similarities  of  expres 

1  "  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two  shorter  Epistles  to  St.  John,  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  all  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  acknowledged  as  apostolic  and  authoritative  throughout  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  second 
century." — Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  306. 

a  To  comprise  in  a  few  pages  the  results  of  discussions  which  fill  hundreds  of  volumes,  which  have  been 
conducted  on  both  sides  too  often  with  unseemly  acerbity,  in  which  not  unfrequently  strong  assertion  has  served 
for  proof,  and  special  pleading  for  critical  scholarship,  which  depends  on  an  examination  and  analysis  of  tire 
literature  of  the  first  three  centuries,  its  own  authenticity  sometimes  involved  in  donbt,  has  been  a  matter  of  no 
email  difficulty.  It  was  possible  to  accomplish  such  a  condensation  only  (1)  by  giving  results  and  discussions ; 
(2)  omitting  all  authors  whose  works  are  really  involved  in  any  reasonable  doubt,  such  as  Ignatius  and  Barna- 
bas ;  (3)  passing  by  without  notice,  though  not  without  careful  examination,  the  objections  of  rationalistic  critks 
to  the  conclusions  of  Christian  scholarship.  Whatever  on  a  fair  examination  has  seemed  to  me  doubtful  I  have 
omitted';  there  is  enough  that  is  certain.  The  English  student  who  wishes  to  examine  the  subject  more  thor- 
oughly is  referred  to  Westcott,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  Scrivener's  Plain  Intro,  to  the  Criticism  of  the 
N.  T.,  Davidson's  Intro,  to  the  N.  T.,  Hone's  Intro,  to  the  Scriptures,  and  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,  art.  Cnnon,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Westcott.  A  popular  statement  of  results  is  given  by  Edward  Case  Bissell  in  The  Historic  Origin 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  condensed  statement  of  the  argument  in  a  little  tract  by  Tischendorf,  entitled  "  When  were  our 
Gospels  Written?"  The  most  complete  rationalistic  argument  against  the  canonicity  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  English 
language  is  given  by  the  anonymous  work  Supernatural  Religion.  ••' 
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gion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  so  great  that  by  some  its  authorship  is  attributed  to 
him.  In  addition,  his  doctrinal  statements  accord  with,  and  are  apparently  derived  from, 
the  writings  of  the  apostles. 

2.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  born  probably  A.  D.  70-80,  martyred  A.  D.  166.     Qne 
short  epistle  of  his,  to  the  Philippians,  is  extant,  concerning  the  genuineness  of  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  question.     It  contains  far  more  references  to  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  than  any  other  work  of  the  first  age ;  and  still,  with  one  exception,1  all 
the  phrases  which  Polycarp  employs  are  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  letter,  without  any 
sign  of  quotation.     "  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  assign  verbal  coincidences  to  acci- 
dent ;  but  Polycarp's  use  of  Scriptural  language  is  so  frequent  that  it  is  wholly  unreason- 
able to  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  chief  parts  of  our  canon."  *    His  testimony 
to  the  genuineness  and  the  then  recognized  value  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  greater  because  (1)  it  is  incidental  and  indirect,  and  therefore  demonstrates  that  the 
facts  and  doctrines  referred  to  were  already  generally  accepted  in  the  church,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  books  from  which  he  apparently  quotes  were  widely  and  popularly  known, 
and  regarded  as  an  authority ;  and  (2)  because  he  was  personally  a  disciple  of  the  apos- 
tles, especially  of  John,  and  was  by  the  apostles  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop  or  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Smyrna.     His  character  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  John  in  piety 
and  loveliness;  he  was  esteemed  even  by  his  ecclesiastical  opponents,  and  loved  devotedly 
by  his  own  disciples;  by  Jerome  he  is  called  the  most  eminent  man  of  Asia.     His  quota- 
tions from  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  are  especially  abundant.* 

3.  Papia-s.     Of  his  history  little  is  known  with  certainty.     He  appears  to  have  been 
born  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Polycarp, 
but  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  that  he  ever  saw  any  of  the  apostles.     He  refers  expli- 
citly to  a  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  he  says  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  to  a  Gospel 
of  Mark,  whom  he  describes  as  writing  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and  also  to  1  Peter, 
1  John,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.     He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's  epistles,  which  Westcott 
explains  by  the  supposition  that  he  belonged  to  the  Judaizing  portion  of  the  church;  "in 
such  a  man  any  positive  reference  to  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul  would  have  been  unnatural." 

4.  Justin  Martyr.     His  birth  is  uncertain,  probably  toward  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury.    In  his  early  life  a  Platonist,  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  A.  D.  119-132,  and 
wrote  A.  D.   140-147.     His  extant  works  are  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  he  mainly  rests  on  the  facts  of  Christ's  life.     Nearly  all  the  principal  events  in  that 
life  may  be  gathered  from  his  writings,  which  are  founded  on  what  he  entitles  "the 
Memoirs  of  the  Apostles."    These  he  describes  as  containing  a  record  of  all  things  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ,  and  as  read  customarily  in  the  public  services  of  the  churches  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  prophets,  i.  e.,  as  inspired  and  authoritative ;  in  one  passage  he 
says  that  "they  are  called  Gospels."    That  the  "  Memoirs"  thus  described  are  our  four 
Gospels  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  though  the  fact  has  been  questioned.     All  Justin 
Martyr's  facts  not  directly  traceable  to  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  are  said  not  to 
exceed  six  in  number,  and  there  is  but  one  inconsistent  with  them,  which  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  a  variation  of  manuscript.     Besides  the  Gospels  his  writings  show  an 

1  The  exception  is  as  follows :  The  blessed  and  glorious  Paul  wrote  letters  to  you  (the  Philippians),  into 
which  if  ye  look  diligently  ye  will  be  able  to  be  built  up  into  the  faith  given  to  you. 

•  Weetcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 

1  The  apostolic  fathers— under  which  general  title  are  included  such  as  were  contemporary  with  any 
of  the  apostles  (A.  D.  70-120)— whose  works  are  now  extant,  namely,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatins(?) ,  Polycarp, 
and  Barnabas(f),  and  possibly  Hennias,  contain  references  more  or  less  distinct  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels, 
toe  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  1st  and  2d  Timothy, 
Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter,  and  1  John.  The  allusions  to  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  Philemon,  and  2d 
Peter  are  very  uncertain.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  and  classified  account  of  these  references  in  McClintock 
and  Strong's  Cyclopedia,  article  Apostolic  Fathers. 
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acquaintance  with  all  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  and  those  to  Philemon  and  Titus.  He  refers  by  name  to 
the  book  of  Revelation.1 

5.  The  Canon  of  Muratori.    This  is  a  Lathi  manuscript,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  discoverer.     It  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  Greek  original,  written  either  in  Africa  or 
Rome,  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  being  lost.     It  claims  to  have  been  originally 
written  during  the  second  century,  and  scholars  regard  the  claim  as  sustained  by  internal 
evidence.    Hence  "  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  Western  church 
on  the  Canon  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century ;" "  that  is,  when  men  were  still 
living  who  had  seen  and  possibly  conversed  with  the  apostles.    It  commences  with  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sentence  evidently  referring  to  Mark's  Gospel.    It  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  stands  third  in  the  canon,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord,  fourth.    That  the  lost  fragment  refers  to  Matthew  is  probable,  since  four  Gospels 
are  distinctly  recognized.    In  the  list  which  follows  all  the  books  included  in  our  present 
canon  are  embraced,  except  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Peter  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
possibly  3d  John.    Two  epistles  of  John  are  referred  to,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  2d 
and  3d  are  included  in  one  epistle,  in  this  list.     According  to  Westcott,  the  chasms  found  in 
the  text  of  this  writing  afford  the  probable  explanation  of  the  omission  of  epistles  which 
are  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  churches  at  the  time  when  the  list  is  believed  to 
have  been  prepared.     An  apocryphal  "  Apocalypse  of  Peter  "  is  also  mentioned,  with  the 
remark  that  some  do  not  choose  that  it  shall  be  used  in  the  churches.    It  is  a  noteworthy 
and  important  fact  that  this  Canon  of  Muratori  does  not  give  the  writer's  individual  opinion, 
but  the  general  consent  and  judgment  of  the  Christian  church  of  the  age,  that  is,  of  the 
second  century. 

6.  Irenceus,  born  120-140,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  became  bishop  of  Lyons  A.  D.  177, 
died  probably  about  A.  D.  200.     His  only  extant  work  is  a  treatise  against  heresy.     In 
this  work  "  he  maintains  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  finds 
a  characteristic  reason,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  why  there  should  be  just  four 
Gospels,  and  no  more ;  assigns  the  authorship  of  these  Gospels  to  those  whose  names 
they  now  bear ;  quotes  as  Scripture  the  Acts,  twelve  Epistles  of  Paul  (omitting  Philemon), 
the  Apocalypse  (or  book  of  Revelation),  1st  and  2d  John,  1  Peter,  and  is  said  by  Euse- 
bius  to  refer,  in  a  work  now  lost,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  s    He  does  not  profess 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  canonical  writings ;  hence  his  omissions  prove  nothing  against 
the  authority  of  the  books  not  referred  to,  while  his  references  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
in  his  day  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  our  New  Testament  was  recognized  as 
authority  in  the  church.     This  testimony  is  the  more  significant  because  it  comes  from  a 
disciple  of  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

7.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  a  contemporary  of  Irenseus,  and  his  life  covers  about 
A.  D.  165-220.     His  birthplace  is  thought  to  have  been  Athens ;  the  major  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  Alexandria.     A  Christian  in  faith,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, with  apparently  a  supreme  love  for  truth,  which  he  was  ready  to  welcome  in 
whatever  school  he  found  it.     In  his  writings  he  treats  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  of  equal 
authority,  refers  to  them  as  "  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"  as  though  they  constituted  one 
recognized  collection,  and  makes  unmistakable  references  to  and  quotations  from  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  all  of  Paul's  Epistles,  except  that  to  Philemon,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (which  he  imputes  to  Paul),  1  John,  1  Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

1  For  a  fall  list  of  his  works,  genuine  and  doubtful,  see  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biographies,  article 
Juslinus  Martyr ;  for  a  full  account  of  the  bearing  of  his  writings  on  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,  see  Westcott 
on  the  Canon  of  the  tf.  T. 

'  Westcott.  Even  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  concedes  to  this  canon  as  early  a 
date  as  the  third  century 3  BisselTs  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible. 
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But  he  also,  as  well  as  Irenseus,  cites  as  "divine  writings"  some  works  now  universally 
regarded  as  apocryphal,  thus  indicating  that  the  final  collection  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  into  one  recognized  volume  was  not  completed. 

8.  Tertuttian,  boni  at  Carthage  about  A.D.  160 ;  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
probably  about  A.D.  240.  In  middle  life  he  abandoned  the  orthodox  party  and  became 
identified  with  the  Montanists,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  and  ascetics.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author.  His  writings  recognize  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  one  "  divine 
instrument,"  the  integrity  of  which  he  defends  against  heretics.  He  gives  no  complete 
catalogue  of  the  New  Testament  books  of  his  day,  but  incidentally  refers  to  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  (including  Philemon),  1  Peter,  1  John,  Jude, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Certain  apocryphal  books  recognized  by  Tertullian  he 
characterizes  as  unauthentic. 

Origen,  A.D.  186-254,  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  His  scholarship  not  only 
was  remarkable  for  that  age,  but  would  be  so  in  any  age.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
especially  upon  Biblical  topics;  he  prepared  two  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  together 
with  commentaries  upon  it.  His  independence  was  such  that  he  was  excommunicated" 
and  exiled  from  Alexandria  for  holding  and  promulgating  opinions  which  were  regarded  as 
not  orthodox  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  courage,  his  intellectual  independence, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship  are  now  generally  acknowledged.  He  distinctly 
recognizes  the  four  Gospels,  1  Peter,  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  one  of  John's  Epistles, 
and  refers  in  general  terms  to  Paul's  Epistles,  and  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
authorship  of  which  he  says  is  not  certainly  known.  In  addition,  his  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  are  so  voluminous  that  Tregelles  asserts  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  may 
be  found  in  his  extant  writings,  simply  in  the  form  of  citations. 

The  Heretics.  The  writings  of  the  heretics  of  the  first  three  centuries  are  among  the 
not  least  significant  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  books.  Some- 
times they  write  to  disprove  the  authority  of  these  books,  sometimes  they  quote  from 
them  in  support  of  the  heretical  doctrine ;  but  in  either  case  their  quotations  afford 
indubitable  evidence  that  the  books  referred  to  were  generally  accepted  as  authoritative 
by  the  Christian  church.  Simon  Magus1  and  his  followers  not  only  recognized  the  facts 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  by  the  four  Gospels,  but  also  the  peculiar  weight 
attached  by  the  church  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Cerinthus  (probably  beginning 
of  second  century)  recognized  the  facts  as  reported  by  the  four  Gospels  respecting  Jesus 
Christ,  though  he  denied  the  supernatural  birth,  and  taught  that  the  Divinity  entered 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  and  departed  previous  to  his  crucifixion.  Basilides,  probably  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Cerinthus,  living  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles, 
refers  more  or  less  explicitly  to  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians, 
and  Colossians.  Mardon  (A.D.  130),  published  a  canon  of  books  on  which  he  founded 
his  system  of  modified  or  reconstructed  Christianity.  It  includes  a  revised  edition  of  St. 
Luke  and  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  excluding  the  Pastoral  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Hebrews. 
He  set  the  others  aside,  however,  not  because  their  authorship  was  in  doubt,  but  because, 
according  to  him,  the  apostolic  writers  themselves  had  but  an  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  truth.  Finally  Celsus  (second  century),  and  Porphyry  (third  century),  distinguished 
opponents  of  Christianity,  refer  in  their  attacks  upon  it  to  the  writings  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  substantial  facts  reported  in 
the  four  Gospels,  and  the  substantial  doctrines  taught  in  the  Epistles,  were  recognized  by 
both  friend  and  foe,  as  constituting  the  historical  and  doctrinal  system  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Versions  and  Collections.    The  Peshito  Version,  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  is  still  the  recognized 

1  Acts  8  :  9-34. 
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authority  among  the  various  sects  of  Syrian  Christians,  who  claim  to  have  derived  it  from 
the  church  at  Antioch,  which  sent  out  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary  journey. 
It  almost  certainly  dates  as  far  back  as  the  second  century,  possibly  is  of  still  earlier  date. 
It  contains  in  its  earliest  forms  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  including 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  1  Peter  and  1  John,  and  perhaps  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
An  ancient  Latin  Version  was  almost  certainly  in  common  use  in  the  second  century, 
which,  according  to  Westcott,  included  the  books  embraced  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  i.  e., 
the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  (excluding  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
three  Epistles  of  John,  1  Peter,  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Eusebius,  by  order  of 
Constantine,  prepared  (A.D.  332),  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  public  use  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  New  Testament  as  prepared  by  him,  embraced  all  the  books  of  our  present 
New  Testament,  except  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Finally,  the  Council  of  Carthage  (about 
A.D.  397),  officially  declared  what  were  the  books  of  the  Canonical  Scripture  to  be  read 
in  the  churches.  In  their  list  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  exactly  those  which  are 
generally  received  at  present.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  action,  like  that  of 
Eusebius,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  individual  and  authoritative  decision  of  a  doubtful 
question,  but  only  an  official  declaration  of  the  judgment  which  had  been  reached  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  Christian  church. 

Summary.  The  result  of  this  investigation  into  the  historical  evidences  of  the 
canonicity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  books  are  the  product  of  the 
authors  whose  names  they  bear.  This  reasonable  presumption  is  greatly  strengthened 
when  they  have  borne  that  name  for  years  and  even  centuries  without  question.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were  universally 
attributed  to  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear,  except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
is,  in  fact,  an  anonymous  work.1  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  this 
universal  opinion  is  to  be  presumed  correct.  But  its  correctness  is  not  merely  a  reasonable 
presumption.  The  extant  writings  of  a  series  of  authors,  extending  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  to  the  fourth  century,  form  an  unbroken  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
collection.  If  the  New  Testament  were  destroyed,  every  important  fact  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  every  important  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  words  of  both  Evangelists  and  Apostles  could  be  gathered  from  the  extant  writings 
of  these  unconscious  and  unintentional  witnesses.  They  embrace  representatives  of  every 
section  of  the  Christendom  of  the  first  centuries — Europe,  Asiatic  Greece,  Syria,  Alexan- 
dria, Africa.  They  include  orthodox  and  heretics,  friends  and  foes  of  Christianity. 
Among  them  are  to  be  found  the  ripest  scholars,  the  most  critical  students,  the  ablest, 
most  courageous,  and  most  independent  thinkers  of  their  times.  Many  of  them  wrote 
before  the  church  had  become  organized  into  a  hierarchy,  or  Christianity  into  a  system 
of  recognized  theology,  and  therefore  before  there  was  any  considerable  ecclesiastical  or 
theological  temptation  to  misstatement  or  misinterpretation.  Their  testimony  is  not, 
indeed,  entirely  unanimous  ;  some  of  them  accept,  as  canonical,  single  books  which  are  now 
rejected,  and  others  reject,  as  uncanonical,  single  books  which  are  now  accepted ;  but  there 
is  a  substantial  accord  in  their  testimony  ;  not  a  single  doubt  is  raised  by  any  author, 
friendly  or  inimical,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  four  Gospels,2  and  none  as  to  any  of  the 
more  important  Epistles,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  if  every 
book  not  supported  by  their  nearly  unanimous  testimony  were  laid  aside,  the  substantial 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  affected.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  authors 

1  There  is  nothing  in  the  Epistle  to  indicate  the  authorship ;  the  title  "  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  "  is  no  part  of  the  original  document. 

1  Dr.  Peabody  says  that  they  were  never  doubted  till  the  last  century.  "  Christianity  and  Science,"  p.  24. 
See  Sec.  I.  for  some  other  evidences  of  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  in  their  language,  their  geographical  accu- 
racy, and  their  undesigned  coincidences. 
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do  not  cite  the  New  Testament  writers  by  name.  But  this  might  naturally  be  expected. 
The  author  of  to-day,  in  writing  of  the  well-known  events  of  the  Civil  War,  would  refer 
to  the  fact  without  citing  his  authority,  while  in  referring  to  the  more  distant  events  of 
the  American  Revolution,  he  would  refer  to  Sparks,  or  Hildreth,  or  Bancroft ;  so  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  assuming  that  their  readers  are  acquainted  witli  the  facts  and  the 
doctrines  of  which  they  write,  abound  in  references  to  the  facts  recorded  "in  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  apostolic  writings,  and  even  in  quotations  of 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  metaphors  from  the  sacred  books,  without  accompanying 
them  with  citations,  while  the  writers  of  the  succeeding  ages  refer  by  name  to  the  authors 
from  whom  they  quote.  It  is  true  that  no  list  of  the  sacred  writings  appears  till  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  But  this,  might  naturally  be  expected.  For  the  New 
Testament  was  not  written  as  a  book,  nor  with  any  conference  between  the  writers  of 
its  different  documents,  but  by  different  writers  to  different  churches  and  for  different 
purposes.  A  list  of  contents  could  not  therefore  be  made  until,  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  these  documents,  the  collection  itself  grew  into  a  book.  This  testimony  of  the  ancient 
fathers  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  ancient  manuscripts.  While  of  Plato  and  Herodotus 
we  have  less  than  thirty  manuscripts,  and  not  one  of  them-  one  thousand  years  old,  we 
have  forty-seven  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  more  than  one  thousand  years  old,  four 
of  which  certainly  date  from  the  fifth  century  or  earlier,  and  one,  the  Sinaitic,  which  is 
believed  by  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  age  to  date  from  A.D.  325.  These 
manuscripts,  though  some  of  them  are  imperfect,  unite  in  confirming  the  authorship  and 
authenticity  of  our  New  Testament  books.1 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  testimony  has  not  only  been  weighed 
carefully  by  a  large  number  of  Christian  scholars,  but  has  also  been  severely  scrutinized 
by  a  large  number  of  rationalistic  critics.  As  no  ancient  book  has  run  the  gauntlet 
of  so  much  hostile  criticism,  so  none  is  sustained  by  evidence  so  irrefragable.  The  most 
elaborate  analyses  of  this  evidence  have  been  made  by  hostile  critics.  As  interpreted  by 
them  it  shows  that  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  abound  in  quotations  from  certain 
widely-diffused  and  generally  accepted  Gospels  and  Epistles ;  that  these  quotations  embody 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  our  New  Testament,  not  infrequently,  in  nearly  its  exact  words; 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  Gospels  by  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  were  in 
existence ;  that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  our  New  Testament,  substantially 
as  we  now  possess  it,  was  generally  recognized  and  accepted  in  the  churches.  Unless  our 
Gospels  and  Epistles  existed  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  these  quotations  were  made 
from  books  most  of  which  are  not  now  extant  and  some  are  even  hypothetical  ;  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  referred  to  by  Papias  and  Marcion,  were  not  our 
Gospels,  but  other  productions  which  have  perished  so  utterly  that  not  a  trace  of  them  is 
left  in  manuscript  or  quotation  ;  and  all  our  Gospels  and  many  of  our  Epistles  were  forged 
in  lieu  of  the  genuine  and  now  lost  books,  and  were  accepted  by  the  age  which  produced 
them,  with  a  faith  so  unquestioning  and  so  universal,  that  no  one.  heretic  or  orthodox,  in 
African,  Alexandrian,  Syrian,  or  Roman  Church,  questioned  the  authorship  of  any  Gospel 
or  any  important  Epistle.  And  even  this  skepticism  concedes,  what  the  most  hostile 
criticism  cannot  deny,  that  in  the  present  Gospels  we  have  the  substantial  facts 
concerning  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  Epistles  the  substantial  teaching  of 
the  Apostles,  or,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  in  infidel  belief,* 
"  whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  from  us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left — a 
unique  figure  not  more  unlike  all  his  precursors  than  all  his  followers,  even  those  who  had 
the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal  teaching." 
In  view  of  this  examination  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that,  while  the  canonicity  of  all 

1  See  below  Section  V,  the  text *  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  Three  Essays  on  Religion. " 
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the  books  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  rest  upon  the  same  evidence,  while  some  are 
involved  in  an  uncertainty  which  does  not  attach  to  the  others,1  the  genuineness  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole  is  better  established  than  that  of  any  book  or  collection  of  books  of 
ancient  times — better  than  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  Virgil  in  Latin,  or  Shakespeare  in 
English  literature. 

II.  THE  INTERNAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  EVIDENCE  of  the  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament 
books  consists  in  a  simple  comparison  of  those  books  with  those  which  are  now  univer- 
sally regarded  as  apocryphal  and  spurious.  The  limitations  of  my  space  forbid  me  from 
giving  such  a  comparison,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  contrast  is  so  marked  that  no  school, 
Protestant,  Papal,  or  Rationalistic,  attaches  any  value  to  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament, 
and  the  contrast  would  be  valuable  only  because  it  would  indicate  the  nature  of  those 
mythical  Gospels  and  spurious  Epistles  which  really  were  the  production  of  the  sub- 
apostolic  age,  and  with  which  modern  skepticism  desires  to  confound  those  of  our  New 
Testament.  The  reader  who  desires  to  trace  the  argument,  the  nature  of  which  I  here  merely 
indicate,  will  find  the  material  in  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  or,  less  perfectly,  in  the 
articles  Epistle*  Spurious,  and  Gospels  Spurious,  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopedia. 

TI.  The  Text. — The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  originally  written  on  papyrus 
paper,  with  pens  made  of  reeds,  and  ink  composed  of  lamp-black  or  burnt  ivory.  The 
material  was  not  such  as  could  be  expected  to  survive  a  century  of  use,  and  in  the  first  centu- 
ries there  were  no  adequate  libraries  or  archives  where  they  could  be  preserved.  They  were 
probably  written  and  used  in  the  early  churches,  as  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  still  are 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  the  form  of  scrolls ;  but  the  form  in  which  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  now  extant  are  found  is  that  of  the  modern  book, 
generally  folios  or  quartos.  The  earliest  manuscripts  now  extant  were  written  on  parch- 
ment, i.  e.,  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  or  vellum,  i.  e.,  the  skins  of  abortive  or  at  least 
sucking  calves.  The  famous  Sinaitic  manuscript  was  manufactured  of  the  skins  of  ante- 
lopes. It  was  not  until  the  tenth  century  that  paper  came  into  use,  manufactured  from 
cotton  rags ;  and  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  paper  was  made  from  linen  rags.  The 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  copying  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  oftentimes  with  elaborate  and  rich  illuminations.  The  libraries  of 
the  monasteries  afforded  a  safe  repository  for  these  sacred  treasures  of  art  and  literature, 
in  an  age  when  only  superstitious  reverence  could  have  preserved  them  from  vandalism. 
Thus  there  are  now  scattered  throughout  Europe  these  manuscript  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  few  complete,  more  copies  of  single  books,  or  of  incomplete  collections  of  books. 
There  are  said  to  be  preserved  now  more  than  2,000  of  these  manuscripts,  bearing  date 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  ablest  scholars  have  devoted  their  best 
energies  to  a  careful  comparison  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  the 
original  reading.  Among  scholars  whose  judgments  are  generally  regarded  as  most  trust- 
worthy are  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischendorf ;  to  their  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  text  the  reader  will  find  constant  references  in  this  Commentary.  For  the  Ameri- 
can scholar  there  is  no  better  method  of  ascertaining  the  correct  text  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  Dean  Alford's  "  Greek  Testament."  This  contains  the  text  which  he  himself 
regards  as  the  correct  one,  with  an  accompanying  statement  of  the  different  readings 
afforded  by  the  various  manuscripts  of  recognized  critical  value. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  original  reading  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  first  a 
difficulty  in  deciphering  the  manuscript.  The  more  ancient  and  therefore  the  more  valu- 
able manuscripts,  are  written  not  only  without  division  into  chapters  and  verses,  but 
without  accents,  or  breathings,  or  punctuation,  or  any  indication  of  the  separation  between 

1  The  canonicity  of  each  book  will  be  considered  separately  in  the  introduction  to  it. 
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the  words.  The  introduction  of  chapters  and  verses  dates  from  about  the  fifth  century  ; 
they  were  employed  probably  for  convenience  of  public  service,  and  also  for  reference. 
The  introduction  of  punctuation  bears  about  the  same  date.  That  the  reader  may  appre- 
hend the  difficulty  of  deciphering  a  manuscript  without  these  divisions  of  a  later  date, 
we  place  side  by  side  an  ancient  manuscript  version  of  John  1  :  1,  2,  with  the  Greek  ver- 
sion from  Bagster's  Greek  Testament  : 

X    ,  '   -  O 

or  H 


- 

,  UUU  G  0  ror  &sor,  xal 

OVTD  a  M  u  {  t 

^    *•  ^  •* 

PJO  a  n^ 


The  accompanying  reproduction  in  English  of  a  style  and  combination  of  letters 
answering  to  the  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  will  give  the  English  reader  a  partial  idea  of 
its  character  and  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  it,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  variations  in  the 
form  of  the  letters  and  obscurity  in  the  manuscripts  : 

*      *      *      *      ANDTHEWORDWAS 

WITHGD'ANDGDWASTHEWORD 

HEWASIXTHEBEGINtflNGWITHGD 

ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 

OUTHIMWASMADENOTONE7V777VrG- 

THATWASMADEINHIMLJF.E'WAS' 

ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN" 

ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN" 

ETHAXDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPKB 

HEXD-    THEREWASAMXSE 
NTFROMGODWHOSENAME  WAS 


ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 

FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 

LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM' 

The  difficulty  of  deciphering  is  not,  however,  the  only  nor  the  principal  one.  These 
various  manuscripts  present  varieties  of  readings.  A  few  of  these  varieties  consist  in  what 
was  probably  a  deliberate  addition  or  a  mutilation  of  the  text  for  doctrinal  reasons;  in 
other  instances  an  addition  which  one  copyist  has  made,  perhaps  in  the  margin,  perhaps 
parenthetically,  in  order  to  explain  the  original  text,  has  been  by  subsequent  copyists 
incorporated  in  it.  The  great  majority  of  variations,  however,  are  insignificant  and 
unimportant,  and  are  the  result,  simply,  of  a  natural  error  in  transcribing.  Of  the  first 
kind  of  alteration  1  John  5  :  7  is  an  illustration  :  "  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  This  is 
now  known  to  be  an  interpolation,  added  to  the  Greek  text  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  the  second,  the  statement  in  John  5  :  4  is  an  example  :  "  For  an  angel  went 
down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,"  etc.  This  was  probably  added  by  the  copyist 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  why  the  impotent  folk  gathered  about  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
So,  in  some  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  Barabbas  is  called  Jesus  Barabbas,  the  name  Jesus 
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having  been  perhaps  omitted  by  subsequent  copyists  from  a  sentiment  of  reverence.  Such 
modifications  are,  however,  very  rare.  Out  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
variations '  very  few  affect  the  sense,  and  fewer  still  have  any  bearing  on  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Nearly  all  are  merely  differences  in  orthography  (as  in 
the  English,  favor  and  favour),  or,  in  the  order  of  words  (as,  then  went  there  out  to  meet  him, 
and  then  there  went  out  to  meet  him),  or  in  the  names  of  the  same  person  (as  Cephas  and 
Peter),  or  similar  variations  incident  to  manual  transcription. 

In  ascertaining  which  of  various  readings  is  the  correct  one,  resource  is  had  to  two 
kinds  of  evidences,  external  and  internal.  The  external  evidence  is  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  manuscripts  themselves.  Where  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  are 
uniform  in  their  reading,  their  testimony  is  generally  considered  conclusive ;  where  they 
are  not  so,  recourse  is  had  to  internal  evidences,  that  is,  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
which  reading  is  inherently  most  probable.  For  example :  John  5  :  4  is  wanting  in  some 
of  the  best  manuscripts  and  is  found  in  others;  thus  the  external  evidence  is  somewhat 
conflicting.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  copyist  might  have  inserted  this  verse  as 
an  explanation  of  the  account,  while  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  should  have 
become  expunged  from  the  record  if  it  was  originally  there,  since  the  angelic  interference 
thus  described  would  not  seem  strange  to  the  writers  of  the  first  centuries.  Thus  internal 
evidence  is  against  the  genuineness  of  the  passage. 

The  manuscripts  differ  not  only  in  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  also  in 
the  form  of  the  letters.  In  the  Uncial  manuscripts,  which  are  the  oldest,  the  lettersare  all 
capitals ;  in  the  Cursive  manuscripts,  which  seem  to  have  come  into  existence  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  letters  run  together,  often  with  no  capitals  except  in  the  case  of  initial 
letters.  Sometimes  the  original  writing  has  been  almost  or  altogether  obliterated,  and  the 
parchment  has  been  used  for  other  writing.  This  has  been  subsequently  removed  and 
the  original  restored.  Such  manuscripts  are  called  palimpsest  manuscripts;  that  is, 
manuscripts  re- written.  When  the  text  is  accompanied  by  a  version,  the  manuscripts  are 
termed  codices  belingues  or  double-tongued.  The  age  of  the  manuscript  can  be  determined 
with  substantial  accuracy  by  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  .form  of  the 
letters  and  words,  the  presence  or  absence  of  punctuation,  and  other  marks  of  division. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  Uncial  manuscripts.  For  convenience  of  reference 
they  are  lettered  by  scholars  as  here,  though  in  the  notes  I  refer  to  them  by  name  and  not 
by  letter. 

A.  Alexandrine  Manuscript  (Codex  Alexandrinus),  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  on 
parchment,  in  four  volumes,  three  of  which  contain  the  Old  and  one  the  New  Testament. 
The  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  Matthew  are  wanting.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
it  was  written  in  Alexandria,  and  during  the  fifth  century. 

B.  Vatican  Manuscript  (Codex  Vaticanus),  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.     It  is  on 
vellum,  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  and  Hebrews  9  :  14  to  the  end  are  wanting.     It  is  thought  to  have  been 
written  in  Egypt  during  the  fourth  century.     No  really  satisfactory  edition  of  this  manu- 
script has  ever  been  published. 

C.  The  Ephraem  Manuscript  (Codex  Ephraemi),  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.     It 
is  a  palimpsest  manuscript  consisting  of  the  works  of  Ephraem,  the  Syrian,  written  over 
fragments  of  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     It  is  believed   to  have 
been  written  in  Alexandria  in  the  fifth  century.    It  contains  only  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

D.  Cambridge  Manuscript   (Codex  Cambridgiensis),  called  also   Codex  Bezce,   because 
presented  by  Beza  in  1581.    It  is  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  is  on  parch- 

1  The  estimates  are  very  various ;  in  the  whole  Bible  they  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  800,000. 
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ment,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
together  with  a  Latin  version.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  its  value  is  a  matter  of  dispute ; 
it  is  now  generally  attributed  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

K.  Sinaitic  Manuscript  (Codex  Sinaiticus)  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered  by  a  singular  accident  by 
Tischendorf  in  1859  in  the  convent  of  Mt.  Sinai.  His  first  hint  of  its  existence  was 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  fragments  of  it  were  brought  to  him  (in  1844)  by  the  ignorant 
monks  in  a  basket  of  rubbish  with  which  to  kindle  his  fire  1  It  contains  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  whole  of  the  New.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  valued  of  the 
manuscripts.  Tischendorf  attributes  it  to  the  fourth  century. 

There  are  Uncial  Manuscripts  and  a  great  number  of  cursive  manuscripts.  Some  of 
them  of  considerable  value.  The  English  reader  will  find  a  good  account  of  them  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopedia,  article  Manuscripts.  See  also  Alford's  Greek  Testament  and  Bissell's 
Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible.  Our  English  New  Testament  is  translated  from  a  Greek 
text  printed  from  very  late  Greek  manuscripts,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  text, 
since  it  is  the  basis  of  our  English  version,  is  known  as  the  Received  Text  or  Textus 
Receptus.1  The  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts  since  that  time,  the  careful  and  critical 
collation  and  comparison  of  them,  and  the  development  of  critical  scholarship,  by  this  very 
process,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  errors  in  the  Received  Text,  and  to  the  elucidation 
of  a  text  which  probably  much  more  nearly  conforms  to  the  originals  of  the  sacred  writers. 
In  this  Commentary  I  have  generally  followed  the  text  of  Alford's  Greek  Testament 
wherever  any  variation  in  the  reading  affects  the  sense.  In  all  such  cases  I  have 
indicated  the  variation  in  the  notes,  and  wherever  there  is  any  material  question  respecting 
the  reading  I  have  also  indicated  that  fact,  with  a  brief  reference  both  to  the  different 
manuscripts  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  leading  critical  scholars. 

These  differences  in  the  text,  the  reader  must  not  forget,  are  for  the  most  part  of  very 
minor  importance.  There  are  a  few  passages  of  some  significance,  as  John  8  :  1-11,  and 
Mark  16  :  9-20.  the  genuineness  of  which  is  involved  in  doubt.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
variations  are  verbal  and  trivial.  "  So  great,  in  fact,"  says  Mr.  Bissell,2  "  is  the  harmony 
of  teaching  in  all  these  documents,  though  we  compare  the  earliest  with  the  latest,  that 
while  three  of  the  most  important  Uncials  had  not  been  discovered  when  our  present 
English  translation  was  made,  and  one  that  was  known  to  exist  was  inaccessible  (the 
Vatican),  and  only  a  single  specimen  of  thte  less  valuable  of  these  most  ancient  witnesses 
was  used  (the  Cambridge  Manuscript),  yet  no  person  would  hazard  the  opinion  that  in 
our  English  Bibles  we  have  not,  for  substance,  the  teaching  of  the  best  documents  brought 
to  light  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years."  The  slight  variations  in  the 
readings,  and  the  careful  and  critical  examination  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  enhance 
our  assurance,  that  in  all  substantial  respects  we  have  the  text  of  the  original  documents, 
whose  character  is  testified  to  by  so  many  and  so  independent  witnesses. 

VII.  Our  English  Version. — From  a  very  early  time  the  endeavor  has  been  made 
by  the  church  to  supply  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  was  in  popular  use  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  the 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles  are  generally  from  this 
version.  It  is  known  as  the  Septuagint,  a  word  meaning  seventy ;  the  name  is  derived 

i  The  "  Received  Greek  Text "  ( Textus  Becfptus)  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  that  of  the  Elzevir  edition 
of  1633  and  1634.  In  England  and  America  the  "  Received  Text "  is  Mill's  reprint,  with  a  few  typographical 
errors  corrected,  of  Stephen's  edition  of  1550,  often  differing  from  the  Elzevir  edition.  The  groundlessness  of 
its  pretensions  to  be  accepted  as  the  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  is  shown  by  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1851.— Dr.  T.  I.  Conant,  in  Abbotfs  Religious  Dictionary. 

*  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible. 
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from  an  ancient  though  now  discredited  account  of  its  origin.  According  to  this  legend, 
the  Septuagint  was  prepared  under  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  309-247), 
by  seventy-two  scholars,  who  were  commissioned  for  the  purpose  by  Eleazar,  the  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  by  the*  king  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
till  their  task,  which  required  just  seventy-two  days,  was  completed.  That  the  translation 
was  made  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  at  Alexandria,  is  probable  ;  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  apocryphal.  The  Septuagint  is  rejected  by  the  Jews  and  regarded  by 
Christian  scholars  as  imperfect.  But,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  it  is  of  inestimable  value, 
not  only  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  proper  rendering  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Septuagint,  which  contains,  of  course,  only  the  Old  Testa  - 
taraent,  is  the  Vulgate,  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This 
translation  was  prepared  by  Jerome,  A.D.  385-405,  and  since  the  seventh  century  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Romish  Church  as  the  authentic  text  of  Scripture.  By  the  Council  of 
Trent  it  was  ordained  that  this  version  alone  should  be  esteemed  as  the  authorized  text,  and 
that  no  one  should  dare  to  reject  it  under  any  pretence  whatever.  There  are  two  principal 
editions  of  this  version,  called  respectively,  from  the  popes  under  whom  they  were 
prepared,  the  Sixtine  and  the  Clementine.  The  latter  is  the  standard  in  the  Romish 
Church  at  the  present  day,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  English  version  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  commonly  known  as  the  Douay  Version,  from  the  fact  that  the  Old 
Testament  translation  was  prepared  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Douay,"  in  France.  The 
New  Testament  translation  was  first  published  at  Rheims.  and  is  known  as  the  Rhernish 
version.  The  translation  is  not  from  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Vulgate.  It  thus  perpetuates  the  errors  which  the  imperfect  scholarship  of  the  fifth 
century  had  not  discovered  and  corrected;  while  the  literalness  of  the  translation  renders 
it  sometimes  quite  unintelligible.  The  best  Roman  Catholic  scholars  concede  the  imper- 
fections of  the  Douay  and  Rhemish  versions,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Authorized  or 
King  James'  version.1 

The  history  of  this  version  *  carries  us  back  to  the  beginnings  of  English  history.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  translate  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  English,  or  rather  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  by  the  venerable  Bede ;  and  another,  in  the  ninth 
century,  by  Alfred  the  Great ;  but  all  these  attempts  were  fragmentary  and  imperfect. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  loose  paraphrases — poems  founded  on  Bible  narratives,  or 
abridgments ;  and  down  to  the  year  1360,  the  Psalter  was  the  only  book  of  the  Scriptures 
literally  translated  into  the  English  language.  About  this  time  Wyckliffe,  lamenting  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Church  and  the  irreligion  of  the  people,  commenced  and  completed  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  version.  For  this  offence  he 
was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  probably  nothing  saved  him  from 
condemnation  except  his  failing  health  and  early  death  in  1324.  Although  before  the 
days  of  printing,  his  translation  seems  to  have  been  extensively  circulated ;  one  hundred 
and  seventy  manuscript  copies,  more  or  less,  are  still  extant,  some  of  them  bearing  the 
names  of  their  royal  owners.  It  is  said  that  the  yeomen  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  the  word 
of  God,  that  they  often  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters.  One  and  a  half  centuries 
later,  William  Tyndale  published  the  first  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  printed  in  the 

1  In  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  article  Versions  Authorized,  the  reader  will  find  a  list  of  passages  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  imperfections  in  this  translation.  They  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds :  (1)  A  few  that  are  due  to 
theological  biasvsuchas  the  substitution  of  "do  penance"  for  "repentance;"  (2)  Some  that  are  due  to  the 
use  of  obsolete  or  un-English  words,  as  "  azymes,"  "  pasche,"  "  longanimity ;"  (3)  Some  that  are  due  to  the 
avowed  principle  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  intended  for  the  common  people— a  principle  which  manifests 
itself  occasionally  in  a  translation  that  is  absolutely  unmeaning,  as  in  the  rendition  of  Ephes.  6  :  12,  "  Against 
the  spirituals  of  wickedness  in  the  celestials." 

9  The  following  epitome  is  taken  chiefly  from  my  Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge. 
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English  language.  They  were  printed  at  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  subsequently  at  Worms; 
for  Rome  had  still  the  control  of  England,  and  the  first  edition  was  so  effectually  destroyed, 
that  only  two  copies  of  it  are  known  to  exist.  The  priests,  however,  overreached  them- 
selves; for  they  bought  up  Tyndale's  Testaments  at*a  high  price,  and  publicly  burned 
them,  but  by  the  operation  unwittingly  put  Tyndale  out  of  debt,  and  gave  him  the  means 
to  issue  a  larger  and  better  edition.  By  treachery  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  put  to  death  ;  but  his  work  lives  to-day  as  the  basis  of  our  English  Bible. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  his  death  was  published  the  whole  Bible,  translated  by  Myles 
Coverdale,  and  soon  after  the  (so-called)  Matthew's  Bible,  published  under  that  name  by 
John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  The  accession  of  Bloody  Mary  drove  the  Reformers  from 
England,  and'gave  rise  to  the  Genevan  Bible,  so  entitled  from  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
pared and  published  at  Geneva.  After  her  death  the  leading  dignitaries  in  the  English 
Church,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  took  measures  for  the  publication  of  an  official  transla- 
tion, which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  And  toward  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  yielding  to  the  pressure  which  had  become  too  great  to  be  longer  resisted, 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  prepared  and  published  the  Douay  and  Rhenish  versions 
already  alluded  to. 

These  various  versions  were,  in  God's  providence,  only  preparations  for  the  great  work 
of  rendering  the  Bible  in  an  authorized  manner  into  the  English  tongue.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  fifty-four  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  kingdom,  without  regard  to  sect  or 
party,  eminent  alike  for  learning  and  for  piety,  were  appointed  to  make  a  new  translation. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  work  for  seven  years — A.  D.  1604-1611.  Three  years  were 
occupied  in  individual  investigations ;  three  more  in  systematic  and  united  work.  Only 
forty-seven  of  the  fifty-four  scholars  were  actually  engaged.  They  were  divided  into  six 
qlasses — two  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cambridge.  The  books  of  the 
Bible  were  divided  among  these  classes.  Each  member  of  each  class  translated  all  the 
books  intrusted  to  the  class.  Then  the  whole  class  met;  and,  after  thorough  revision, 
adopted  a  common  text.  Then  that  text  was  transmitted  in  succession  to  each  of  the 
other  classes  for  revision.  Then  the  text  of  the  whole  Bible,  approved  by  the  entire  six 
classes,  was  submitted  to  the  final  revision  of  six  elected  delegates,  with  six  consulting 
assistants,  and  their  approved  manuscript  was  placed  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Dr.  Smith, 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  to  examine  and  prepare  it  for  the 
press.  In  their  work,  not  only  the  former  English  versions,  but  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Greek,  Syriac,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  were  all  consulted ;  and  among 
the  commission  were  not  only  men  eminent  for  Biblical  learning,  but  men  distinguished 
as  linguists,  naturalists,  antiquarians,  and  historians.  A  single  significant  circumstance 
indicates  how  desirous  the  translators  were  to  bring  the  reader  into  contact  with  the  very 
letter  of  the  originals.  Every  word  which  had  no  direct  representation  in  the  original 
Hebrew  or  Greek  was  printed  in  italics,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  the  translators  had 
supplied ;  and  in  the  marginal  readings  was  added  further  information  where  the  minds 
of  the  translators  were  in  doubt.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  really  the  fruit  of  a  century  of  study ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  prepared  at  a  time  when  the  Reformation  was  yet  fresh,  and  the  Reform- 
ers, scarcely  free  from  the  trammels  of  Rome,  had  not  yet  begun  to  divide  into  different 
denominations.  There  probably  had  never  been  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church  so 
favorable  for  the  preparation  of  an  unsectarian  translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  that  in 
which  the  King  James  version  was  prepared. 

Still,  though  a  remarkable  translation,  it  is  not  claimed  by  any  to  have  been  inspired 
or  to  be  infallible.  The  state  of  the  original  text  was  imperfect ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creek  and  Hebrew  grammars  was  less  accurate  and  thorough  than  it  is  now  ;  the  same 
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Greek  and  Hebrew  word  is  not  infrequently  rendered  by  different  English  words,  and  the 
English  language  itself  has  undergone  changes  which  require  in  the  translation  some 
modifications.1  These  facts  have  at  various  times  induced  individual  scholars  to  attempt 
further  revisions  of  the  whole  or  of  parts  of  the  Bible ;  and  at  length  a  voluntary  commis- 
sion has  been  organized,  including  representatives  from  the  different  Evangelical  churches 
of  England  and  America,  and  embracing  the  ablest  Biblical  scholars  of  both  lands,  to  pre- 
pare a  new  and  revised  translation  of  the  Bible.  Their  avowed  purpose  is,  however,  to 
accept  the  Authorized  Version  as  a  basis,  and  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  in  the  trans- 
lation as  is  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  original.  These  committees,  for  there  are  two, 
one  on  the  Old  Testament  and  one  on  the  New  Testament,  are  now  engaged  upon  their 
work.  The  notes  in  this  Commentary  accompany  the  Authorized  or  King  James  Version. 

VIII.  Principles  of  Interpretation. — The  Bible  is  not  a  substitute  for  thought ; 
it  is  a  stimulant  to  thinking.  Its  office  is  not  merely  to  reveal  necessary  truth  to  the 
unlearned,  but  also  to  stir  to  the  highest  activity  the  faculties  of  all  men.  It  is  the  store- 
house of  divine  truth,  whence  the  centuries  gather  their  supply.  It  is  the  widow's  cruse 
of  oil,  which,  forever  drawn  upon,  never  grows  less.  Thus  it  abounds  with  apothegms, 
proverbs,  germinant  philosophies  enwrapped  in  single  seed  texts,  which  yield  their  fruit- 
fulness  only  to  the  careful  and  conscientious  student.  It  treats  of  experiences  which 
transcend  thought ;  it  deals  with  themes  which  lie  beyond  the  utmost  vision  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Its  supreme  teachings  are  hidden  alike  from  the  careless  and  superficial  reader, 
and  from  the  prejudiced  and  dogmatic  controversialist ;  and  are  revealed  only  to  the 
humble,  earnest,  and  thoughtful  student.  For  the  assistance  of  such  students,  I  embody 
here  certain  essential  principles  of  interpretation,  as  they  have  been  evolved  in  my  own 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  been  applied  and  employed  in  its  interpretation. 

1.  I  have  sought  to  secure  the  best  Greek  text.     In  general,  I  have  followed  that  of 
Alford's  New  Testament ;  but  wherever  there  appeared,  on  careful  study,  any  adequate 
reason  for  varying  from  his  conclusion,  I  have  done  so.     Generally  the  external  evidences 
should  outweigh  the  internal ;  that  is,  we  are  generally  to  accept  as  the  true  text  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts ;  rarely,  if  ever,  may  we  justly 
set  aside  their  concurrent  testimony,  because  the  reading  they  afford  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret or  to  reconcile  with  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

2.  I  have  sought,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  original,  to  ascertain  the  exact  literal 
meaning  of  the  words.     When  that  has  been  doubtful  the  translations  of  the  best  scholars, 
in  Latin,  German,  and  English,  have  been  compared.     In  determining  the  exact  meaning 
of  a  doubtful  Greek  word  the  New  Testament  usage  is  always,  and  the  Septuagint  usage 
is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  classical  writers.     I  have  founded  the  notes 
on  the  English  version,  but  my  studies  on  the  original  Greek  ;  and  wherever  a  new  transla- 
tion seemed  likely  to  convey  more  adequately  or  more  freshly  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal, it  has  been  given  in  the  notes. 

3.  The  original  text  and  its  meaning  being  understood,  the  student  is  next  to  master  the 
general  scope  of  the  address  or  document  which  he  is  studying,  and  the  aim  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.    Texts  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  their  connection — still  less  to  be  woven  into  new 
connections  and  relations — to  afford  a  basis  for  a  doctrine,  a  ritual,  or  a  discipline.     The 
rule  of  legal  interpretation  is,  in  this  respect,  fundamental  to  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture,  viz.,  that  the  parts  of  a  document,  law,  or  instrument  are  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  the  significance  of  the  whole.     In  many  cases  the  neglect,  on  the  part 
of  Bible  students,  to  put  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  sacred  writer  involves  the  writing 

1  For  a  full  account  of  the  errors  in  our  English  version  and  the  necessity  for  a  new  or  revised  translation,  see 
The  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  combining  three  papers  by  Lightfoot,  Trench,  and  Ellicott  respectively. 
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in  needless  obscurity.  Thus  the  key  to  the  famous  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vine- 
yard, in  Matt.,  ch.  20,  is  given  by  the  question  of  Peter  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  which 
it  is  an  answer ;  and  the  still  more  difficult  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  in  Luke,  ch. 
16,  is  relieved  of  much  if  not  of  all  its  difficulty,  by  observing  the  fact  stated  in  verse  14, 
"  the  Pharisees  also,  which  were  covetous,  heard  all  these  things  :  and  they  derided  him." 
This  hint  that  the  parable  is  aimed  at  covetousness  is-the  key  to  its  right  interpretation. 

4.  In  studying  the  aim  of  the  speaker  or  writer  we  may  generally  assume  that  he  is  to 
be  understood  as  those  to  whom  he  spoke  or  wrote  would  have  understood  him.     We  are 
therefore  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  their  customs,  their  philosophies,  their  errors,  their 
sins ;  we  are  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place,  and  to  hear  and  understand  as  they  would 
have  done.     It  is  indeed  often  true  that  there  is  more  in  Scripture  than  they  could  have 
perceived,  a  fullness  of  truth  which  only  time  could  interpret.     But  this  deeper  meaning 
is  rarely  if  ever  inconsistent  with  the  less  profound  truth,  which  the  contemporaries  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  might,  and  generally  would,  have  apprehended  from  the  discourse 
or  the  letter.     The  failure  to  apprehend  and  apply  this  principle  has  involved  the  familiar 
passage  concerning  the  power  of  the  keys  in  much  of  its  mystery.1 

5.  Everything  in  the  New  Testament  is  written  for  a  practical  or  spiritual  purpose. 
It  is  not  a  book  of  abstruse  metaphysics ;  its  aim  is  always  the  development  of  a  divine 
life  in  the  soul.     It  is  therefore  essential  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  its  wording  that  the 
student  weigh  well  its  practical  or  spiritual  significance.    A  careful  and  prayerful  pon- 
dering of  the  question,  How  is  this  passage  to  make  men  better,  to  bring  them  nearer  to 
God,  or  to  render  their  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  more  luminous  ?  will  often  give 
the  interpretation  to  passages  which  remain  unsolved  enigmas  to  unspiritual  students.  * 
The  spiritual  and  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  must  go  together.     The  substitution 
of  the  critical  for  the  spiritual  deprives  the  New  Testament  of  its  soul ;  the  substitution 
of  the  spiritual  for  the  critical  supplants  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  with  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  commentator.     Critical  study  has  made  great  advance  in  modern  times ; 
but  I  have  found  no  better  spiritual  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament  than  Chrysostoin 
and  Matthew  Henry,  i.  e.,  none  that  realize  more  fully,  and  employ  more  constantly,  the 
truth  that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  life.     In  this  Commentary  I  have  devoted 
little  space  to  drawing  doctrinal  or  ethical  conclusions  from  the  text ;  but  I  have  sought 
always  to  ascertain  its  spiritual  purpose,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  interpreting  its  true 
meaning. 

6.  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  the  Bible  is  made  for  the  church,  and 
the  church  is  its  interpreter  to  the  people.     It  is  thus  like  a  ship's  chart,  which  the  officers, 
not  the  passengers,  are  to  consult.     Protestant  commentators  have  sometimes  practi- 
cally adopted  this  view,  while  theoretically  repudiating  it.     Believing  that  the  Bible  is 
given  by  God  for  the  people,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  their  illumination  and  their  inspira- 
tion in  the  divine  life,  I  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  those  interpretations  which  are 
abstruse,  involved,  or  obscure,  those  which  require  peculiar  logical  and  metaphysical 
acumen,  those  which  do  not  illumine  but  darken,  do  not  inspire  but  deaden,  which  con- 
tuse the  mind  and  benumb  the  soul,  are  always  to  be  rejected.     And  of  two  interpreta- 
tions, one  of  which  is  characteristically  ingenious  and  the  other  is  characteristically  simple, 
the  preference  is  always,  other  things  being  equal,  to  be  given  to  the  latter.     Ingenuity 
in  interpretation  is  a  fatal  encomium  to  bestow  upon  a  commentator.     Often  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  life  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  Scripture ;  often  some  proficiency  in 
divine  truth ;  still  more  frequently  some  attainment  in  spiritual  experience,  without  which 
its  sublimest  declarations  are  incomprehensible."    But  these  attainments  are  open  to  the 

,  unlearned  many  as  to  the  cultured  few.     Whenever  after  careful  study  I  have  not  been 

1  See  Matt.  16  : 19,  note  »  Matt.  13 : 11-16 ;  1  Cor.  2 :  7-16. 
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able  to  find  a  simple  and  natural  interpretation,  I  have  contented  myself  with  frankly 
pointing  out  the  difficulty,  stating  briefly  the  principal  interpretations  of  other  commen- 
tators, and  so  leaving  the  passage  for  the  elucidation  of  the  future. 

7.  A  reasonable  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sacred  writers 
and  their  peculiar  circumstances.     That  Paul  should  inculcate  faith,  and  James  works, 
and  John  love;  that  Matthew  should  recount  the  miracles  and  the  ethical  instructions  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  John  his  spiritual  teachings,  accords  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
The  truth  is  divine  ;  its  expression  is  human.  Some  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  temper- 
aments and  mental  characteristics  of  the  writers,  as  indicated  by  their  writings,  and  some 
allowance  therefor  is  essential  to  the  best  elucidation  of  the  truth.1    From  Paul's  expres- 
sion in  Rom.  9  :  3,  "  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,"  a  literal 
interpretation  has  deduced  the  doctrine  that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  damned  for  the 
glory  of  God.    The  interpreter  who  thus  ignores  the  ardency  and  warmth  of  Paul's  nature, 
and  his  constant  use  of  hyperbole  in  the  endeavor  to  give  utterance  to  unutterable  feeling, 
loses  the  truth  which  is  really  conveyed,  a  truth  of  experience,  not  of  philosophy,  the 
ardent  desire  for  souls  which  should  always  characterize  the  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.     A 
not  less  striking  illustration  of  the  consequence  of  ignoring  or  denying  this  principle  of 
interpretation  is  afforded  by  the   doctrine   of  the   Real   Presence.      This  doctrine  is 
founded  upon  Christ's  declaration,  This  is  my  body,  but  with  singular  if  not  deliberate 
inattention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  the  symbolic  language  of 
the  Passover  for  which  it  was  a  substitution,  and  the  fact  that  Christ  often  clothed  his 
teaching  in  poetic  forms,  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  true  poet. 

8.  Subject  to  these  principles,  due  consideration  is  to  be  paid  to  the  parallel  or  the 
contrasted  teachings  of  Scripture.     In  this  Commentary  the  material  for  a  study  of  these 
is  afforded  by  the  full  marginal  references,  and  by  those  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
notes.    Where  the  meaning  of  any  writer  is  in  doubt,  it  is  always  legitimate  to  examine 
other  utterances  of  the  same  writer,  and  to  interpret  what  is  enigmatical  by  what  is  clear. 
It  is  also  legitimate  to  examine  the  utterances  of  other  writers  of  the  same  general  school  or 
faith,  and  employ  the  one  in  interpreting  the  other.     It  is  customary,  upon  this  principle, 
to  refer  to  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  to  the  writings  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  their  contemporaries,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  doubt- 
ful phrases  in  the  United  States  Constitution.     The  substantial  harmony  of  doctrine  of  the 
various  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  consistency  of  each  writer,  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  that  interpretation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  sustains  this  presumption.     For  this  reason  it  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter.     Thus  Christ's  paradoxical  saying  in  Luke  14  :  26, 
"  If  any  man  come  to  me  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother  *  *  *  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple," is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  his  general  teach- 
ings, and  his  example  of  filial  love  to  his  own  mother. 

9.  But  it  is  not  legitimate  to  deny,  limit,  or  interpret  away  the  plain  and  unenigmati- 
cal  declarations  of  a  writer,  in  order  to  make  them  accord  with  his  other  utterances,  or 
with  the  utterances  of  other  writers.     This  has  been  often  done  in  the  predetermined 
endeavor  to  construct  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics  out  of  the  Bible.     As  in  science  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  investigator  to  accept  the  plain  facts  of  nature,  to  harmonize  in  his  sys- 
tem such  as  he  can,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  other  investigators,  denying  nothing  because 
he  cannot  understand  it,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bible  student  to  accept  the  plain  facts  of 
Revelation,  to  interpret  in  accord  such  as  he  can,  and  to  leave  such  as  do  not  adjust 
themselves  to  his  system  for  the  study  of  those  that  will  come  after  him.     It  is  my  simple 
endeavor  in  this  work  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament,  passage  by  passage, 

1  See  Section  IV.,  on  the  Limits  of  Inspiration. 
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leaving  to  others  to  adjust  the  teachings  in  one  harmonious  whole.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  theologian,  not  of  the  commentator.  The  one  constructs,  the  other  simply  gathers 
the  materials.  If  there  appear  to  be  unreconciled  views  in  the  notes,  there  are  also  un- 
reconciled (I  do  not  say  irreconcilable)  teachings  in  the  Scripture  text. 

10.  Finally,  there  is  no  book  that  has  been  such  a  battle  ground  as  the  Bible.  The 
great  body  of  those  who  accept  its  teachings  as  adequate  authority,  agree  in  respect  to 
the  fundamental  truths  which  it  teaches ;  the  chief  differences  in  interpretation  are  between 
Protestant  students  and  Roman  Catholic  theologians  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  that  it  is 
adequate  without  the  church,  and  Rationalistic  students  on  the  other,  who  deny  that  it  is 
authoritative.  Still  there  are  passages  concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  there  are 
important  and  honest  differences  of  opinion  between  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copalian, Baptist,  and  Methodist  students.  In  respect  to  all  the  more  important  of  such 
passages,  where  a  reasonable  room  exists  for  a  difference  of  interpretation,  I  have  endea- 
vored to  set  forth  the  different  opinions  briefly,  usually  indicating  my  own  conclusion. 
Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  laying  aside  denominational  bias,  it  is  certain  that  the 
student  who  wishes  to  get,  unmixed,  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture,  must  disabuse  his  mind 
of  theological  prepossessions.  An  unprejudiced  mind  is  as  essential  to  a  fruitful  study  of 
God's  word  as  a  clear  lens  to  the  telescopic  study  of  the  stars.  Next  to  the  prejudices 
bred  of  sinful  habits  and  affections,  those  which  spring  from  a  determination  to  find  in  the 
Bible  a  support  for  a  previously  accepted  system  of  doctrine,  or  a  means  of  assault  upon 
a  system  prejudged,  are  the  most  fatal  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  Divine  "Word.  We 
must  approach  that  Word  like  little  children,  in  that  we  must  approach  it,  as  they  their 
early  studies,  with  unbiased  minds,  ready  to  receive  whatever  our  inspired  Instructor  has 
to  teach  us. 

That  I  have  always  succeeded  in  applying  these  principles  I  do  not  claim ;  to  those 
that  would  build  their  religious  faith  and  life  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  they 
are  none  the  less  sincerely  commended,  as  the  conditions  of  a  successful  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word  of  God. 


PART   II.    THE   GOSPELS. 

I.  Relation  of  the  Gospels  to  Each  Other. — The  word  Gospel  is  composed 
of  two  Anglo-Saxon  words,  God  spel,  meaning  good  news.  It  is  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
word  euaggelion  (evayy&.tov).  From  a  cognate  word  is  derived  our  English  word  Evan- 
gelist, who  is,  literally,  a  messenger  or  herald  of  good  news.  The  title,  which  is  com- 
monly given  to  each  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  interpreted  by,  and 
perhaps  derived  from,  the  announcement  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ :  "  Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy."  l  The  Gospel  is,  then, 
the  announcement  to  the  world  of  good  news,  namely,  the  advent,  incarnation,  crucifixion, 
and  resurrection  of  One  whose  life  is  our  example,  and  in  whose  death  is  our  pardon,  and 
whose  perpetual  spiritual  presence  is  the  source  and  the  assurance  of  spiritual  life,  both 
here  and  in  the  hereafter,  to  all  those  who  accept  him.  Thus  the  word  Gospel  accords  with 
and  carries  out  the  idea  embodied  in  the  title  New  Testament,  as  explained  above. * 

A  very  marked  difference  is  noticeable  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  last. 
This  difference  is  both  external  and  internal. 

Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  chiefly  Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee,  with  only  a  brief  account 
of  teachings  in  Perea.3  Luke  narrates  also  the  events  and  teachings  in  Galilee,  but  adds 

1  Luke  2: 10 '  See  Part  L,  Section  I »  Matt.,  ch.  19:— ;  20: 16;  Mark  10: 1-31. 
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several  chapters  devoted  to  the  report  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  his  ministry  in 
Perea.  But  no  incident  of  his  ministry  in  Judea  is  related  by  any  one  of  the  three. 
"  Had  we  only  their  accounts,"  says  Dean  Alford,  "  we  could  never  with  any  certainty 
have  asserted  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  during  his  public  life,  till  his  time  was  come  to 
be  delivered  up."  John's  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  narrative 
of  the  ministry  in  Judea.  Only  in  the  sixth  chapter  does  he  give  any  account  of  Christ's 
teachings  in  Galilee  ;  only  in  a  sentence  does  he  refer  to  a  ministry  in  Perea.1  The  mira- 
cles he  records  as  performed  in  Galilee  are,  with  one  exception,  not  mentioned  by  the 
other  Evangelists ; "  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  mira- 
cles, if  a  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them,  is  narrated  only  by  him.  The  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand  is  indeed  narrated  by  John  (ch.  6)  in  common  with  the  others, 
but  this  is  apparently  only  because  it  was  the  text  to  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  which  John  alone  reports.  Even  in  the  history  of  the  Passion  Week,  where  all 
the  Evangelists  narrate  substantially  the  same  events,  a  characteristic  difference  is  observa- 
ble. Incidents  which  we  should  most  expect  to  find  in  John's  Gospel  are  omitted.  '  He 
gives  no  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  fully  and  exclusively  re- 
porting Christ's  memorable  discourse  on  that  occasion,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  though  he  describes  both  Christ's  going  thither  and  his  arrest  there.  A 
glance  at  the  tabulated  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  given  at  the  end  of  this  Introduction, 
will  further  indicate  to  the  reader  how  small  a  portion  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  occupied  with 
the  narration  of  events  or  teachings  given  by  the  other  Evangelists.  I  believe  the  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  to  be  that  John,  who  undoubtedly  wrote  after  the  others,  had  their 
narratives  before  him,  and  wrote  to  supply  elements  and  incidents  which  they  had 
omitted.  But  this  view  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted.  It  is  strenuously  resisted 
by  Alford. 

The  difference  in  internal  characteristics,  between  John  and  the  other  Evangelists,  is 
even  more  remarkable.  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  are  historians,  John  is  a  theologian ; 
they  write  simple  historical  narratives,  he  with  a  definite  and  an  avowed  doctrinal  pur- 
pose ;  they  record  most  fully  our  Lord's^life,  he  our  Lord's  teaching  and  character ;  they 
rarely  refer  to  our  Lord's  divine  character  and  mission,  except  either  by  a  reference  to  the 
fulfillment  of  ancient  prophecy  in  him,  or  by  the  narration  of  his  own  teaching  respecting 
himself,3  John  opens  his  gospel  with  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  explicit  declaration  to 
be  found  in  Scripture  of  Christ's  divinity,  lingers  reverentially  over  every  utterance  in 
which  Christ  brings  to  light  this  truth,  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  common  appre- 
hension during  his  earthly  life,  and  closes  his  account  by  declaring  that,  from  the  various 
signs  wrought  by  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  he  has  selected  those  written  in 
this  book,  "  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name." 4 

The  bearing  of  this  contrast  between  John's  Gospel  and  the  other  Gospels,  on  the 
authority  of  the  former,  will  be  considered  hereafter.5  It  must  suffice  here  to  state  the 
fact,  as  one  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  studying  the  Gospel  narratives. 

The  first  three  Gospels  are  commonly  known  as  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  from  the  fact 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  cover  the  same  ground,  so  that  from  a  combination  and  com- 
parison of  them,  a  synopsis  of  Christ's  life,  though  not  a  complete  or  perfect  one,  may  be 
obtained. 

These  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  however,  by  no  means  duplicate  each  other.  Each  con- 
tributes its  own  peculiar  element.  Referring  the  student  to  the  sections  below  on  the 

'John  10:40-42 "John  2:1-12;   4  :  4S-64 >Matt.  1:2?;  16:16-20;   26:63,64 «0h.  21  was 

probably  added  by  John  as  an  appendix  sonic  time  after  the  completion  of  his  Gospel •  See  Intro,  to  John'a 

Gospel. 
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several  Gospels,  for  a  fuller  account  of  their  characteristics,  we  may  here  sum  up  the  con- 
trasts between  them  in  Bishop  Ellicott's  brief  but  admirable  note.1 

"  (1.)  In  regard  of  the  external  features  and  characteristics,  we  are  perhaps  warranted 
in  saying  that  (a)  the  point  of  view  of  the  first  gospel  is  mainly  Israelitic ;  of  the  second, 
Gentile ;  of  the  third,  universal ;  of  the  fourth,  Christian :  that  (&)  the  general  aspect,  and, 
BO  to  speak,  physiognomy  of  the  first,  is  mainly  Oriental ;  of  the  second,  Roman ;  of  the 
third,  Greek ;  of  the  fourth,  spiritual :  that  (c)  the  style  of  the  first  is  stately  and  rhythmical ; 
of  the  second,  terse  and  precise;  of  the  third,  calm  and  copious;  of  the  fourth,  artless  and 
colloquial :  that  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  first  is  symmetry ;  of  the  second, 
compression ;  of  the  third,  order ;  of  the  fourth,  system  :  that  (e)  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  first  are  both  Hebraistic ;  of  the  third,  both  Hellenistic ;  while  in  the  second  the 
thought  is  often  occidental,  though  the  language  is  Hebraistic ;  and,  in  the  fourth,  the 
language  Hellenistic,  but  the  thought  Hebraistic.  (2.)  Again,  in  respect  of  subject-matter 
and  contents,  we  may  say,  perhaps,  (a)  that  in  the  first  gospel  we  have  narrative ;  in  the 
second,  memoirs ;  in  the  third,  history ;  in  the  fourth,  dramatic  portraiture ;  (&)  that  in 
the  first  we  have  often  the  record  of  events  in  their  accomplishment ;  in  the  second, 
events  in  their  detail ;  in  the  third,  events  in  their  connection ;  in  the  fourth,  events  in 
relation  to  the  teaching  springing  from  them :  that  thus  (c)  in  the  first  we  more  often  meet 
with  the  notice  of  impressions ;  in  the  second,  of  facts ;  in  the  third,  of  motives ;  in  the 
fourth,  of  words  spoken :  and  that,  lastly,  (d)  the  record  of  the  first  is  mainly  collective, 
"and  often  antithetical ;  of  the  second,  graphic  and  circumstantial ;  of  the  third,  didactic 
and  reflective ;  of  the  fourth,  selective  and  supplemental.  (3.)  We  may  conclude  by  saying 
that,  in  respect  of  the  portraiture  of  our  Lord,  the  first  gospel  presents  him  to  us  mainly 
as  the  Messiah ;  the  second,  mainly  as  the  God-man ;  the  third,  as  the  Redeemer ;  the 
fourth,  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God." 

II.  Origin  of  the  Gospels. — "Whence  did  the  Evangelists  derive  their  informa- 
tion ?  Matthew  and  John  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  the  events  and  teachings  which 
they  recorded.  Doubtless  their  personal  recollection,  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
was  one  chief  source  whence  they  derived  their  histories.  But  Luke  and  Mark  were  not 
of  the  Twelve.  Moreover,  there  is,  as  already  observed,  a  remarkable  correspondence  in 
the  narratives  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Of  Mark,  nine-tenths ;  of  Matthew,  a  little  more 
than  half;  of  Luke,  a  little  less  than  half,  is  common  to  the  other  Evangelists.  In  some 
cases  the  parallel  passages  are  almost  identical  in  language;  more  generally  the  resem- 
blance is  substantial,  not  verbal.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  Evangelists  employed, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  the  same  sources  of  imformation,  yet  wrote  independently  of  each 
other.  To  account  for  the  resemblance  between  them,  four  hypotheses-have  been  proposed : 
1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work,  and  many 
have  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first,  which  is  copied 
from  the  first,  and  which  is  the  last,  and  copied  from  the  other  two.  But  the  theory,  in 
its  crude  form,  is  in  itself  most  improbable ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that  an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  his  predecessor,  and,  without  substantial  alteration,  has  made  a  few  changes  in  form,  a 
few  additions  and  retrenchments,  and  then  has  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth  under  his 
name. 

2.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  a  common  original  gospel,  since 
extinct,  from  which  the  three  gospels  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less  modification. 
But  if  all  the  Evangelists  had  agreed  to  draw  from  a  common  original,  it  must  have  been 
widely,  if  not  universally,  accepted  in  the  Church ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its 

1  Ellicott's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  46,  note. 
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existence.  If  the  work  was  of  high  authority,  it  would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have  become  the  basis  of  three  canonical 
gospels.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why,  if  the  Evangelists  were  transcribers,  they  should  have 
made  such  remarkable  modifications  in  the  work  from  which  they  copied. 

3.  It  has  been  surmised  that  our  Lord  spoke  in  the  Greek  language ;  that  the  Evan- 
gelists reported  him  independently,  but  reporting  the  same  words,  naturally  repeated  each 
other  in  many  cases.     It  is  true  that  the  most  notable  verbal  agreements  in  the  Synoptists 
are  in  their  reports  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord ;  but  that  he  spoke  in  Aramaic,  is  implied 
by  Mark,1  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Aramaic  was  the  language  of  the  common  people, 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself.    Nor  does  this  hypothesis  suggest  any  explanation  of  the 
source  whence  Mark  and  Luke  derived  their  knowledge. 

4.  The  fourth   hypothesis,  the  one  which  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  most 
advanced  Christian  scholars,  and  which  I  think  the  most  probable,  is  that  the  three 
Evangelis'ts,  in  the  preparation  of  their  respective  Gospels,  made  use  of  what  is  termed  an 
"oral  Gospel."     This  hypothesis — and  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  it  is  only  that — 
may  be  thus  stated  : a 

The  apostles  were  chosen  by  Christ  to  be  his  companions  while  he  lived,  in  order  to 
be  the  personal  witnesses  of  his  life,  his  death,  and  his  resurrection.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  ascension  they  were  scattered  abroad.  Driven  out  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  they  went  forth,  we  are  told,  "  preaching  the  Gospel."  3  This  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  with  them,  as  it  is  with  us,  the  unfolding  of  a  system  of  truth,  or 
its  application  to  the  heart  and  life  of  believers.  It  was  just  what  the  original  words  sig- 
nify, a  heralding  of  good  tidings.  The  early  disciples  went  forth  as  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
the  Messiah  had  come ;  and  their  preaching  at  first  consisted  chiefly  in  a  simple  description 
of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  a  simple  narration  of  the  mighty  works  I 
by  which  he  had  authenticated  his  divine  mission,  and  to  which  the  apostles  especially  I 
were  personal  witnesses.  This  historic  character  of  their  preaching  is  illustrated  by  the 
few  glimpses  of  it  which  we  obtain  in  the  Book  of  Acts,4  and  is  further  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  history  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses  had  become  generally 
accepted,  their  mission  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Of  them  all,  John  and  Peter 
alone  appear  in  subsequent  New  Testament  history,  as  either  theologians  or  ecclesiastical 
organizers.  The  result  of  their  witness-bearing,  taken  up  and  repeated  by  others,  would 
be,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  a  generally  accepted  belief  in  respect  to  the  fundamental  facts, 
and  the  more  important  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  this  belief,  though  widespread, 
would  not  be  systematized.  Different  localities  and  different  churches  would  become 
possessed  of  different  fragments  of  the  whole,  and  in  forms  more  or  less  diverse.  When 
at  length,  however,  the  church  began  to  spread  from  Judea  into  Greece,  and  Asia,  and 
Africa,  both  the  churches  and  the  apostles  would  become  sensible  of  the  need  of  some 
more  permanent  record  of  this  oral  Gospel,  this  good  news,  and  the  demand  and  the 
supply  would  spring  up  together.  Those  less  adapted  to  the  work  of  oral  teaching  would 
reduce  the  current  traditions  to  writing.  And  gathering  their  information  from  this 
common  source,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  their  accounts  a  certain  similarity  in  sub- 

1  Mark  5 :  41 ;  7  :  34,  notes *  For  a  fuller  exposition  and  defence  of  it,  consult  Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Prolegomena,  and  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Studyofthe  Gospels *  Acts8:4;  11:19-21. 

*  The  same  cardinal  events  which  are  described  with  the  greatest  fullness  in  the  written  Gospels  are  noticed 
with  the  most  minute  detail  in  the  speeches  in  the  Acts :  the  betrayal  (2  ;  23) ;  the  condemnation  by  the  San- 
hedrim (13  :  27) ;  the  failure  of  the  charge  (13  :  28) ;  the  condemnation  by  Pilate  (3  : 13),  and  by  Herod  (4  :  27) ;  the 
choice  of  Barabbas  (3  : 14) ;  the  urgency  of  the  people  and  rulers  at  Jerusalem  (13  :  27, 28) ;  the  crucifixion  (4 : 10 ; 
5  :  30 ;  10  :  39) ;  by  the  hand  of  Gentiles  (4  :  27, 28) ;  the  burial  (13  ;  29) ;  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day  (10  :  40) ; 
the  manifestation  to  fore-ordained  witnesses  (10  :  41),  for  many  days  (13  :  31),  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him 
after  he  rose  (10  :  41) ;  the  charge  to  the  apostles  (10 :  42) ;  the  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God  (2  :  33 ;  3  :  21)." 
—  Westcott  on  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 
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stance,  indicative  of  their  common  means  of  information,  and  certain  discrepancies  of 
form,  indicative  of  the  differences  in  the  respective  writers  and  in  the  different  phases  of 
the  current  faith  to  which  they  had  access.  If  we  were  to  suppose  that  this  oral  tradition 
was  not  embodied  in  written  narratives  till  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  we  might  con- 
sider the  authority  of  the  Gospels  questionable.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  our  Gospels  were  all 
of  them  written  by  contemporaries  of  our  Lord,  two  of  them  by  his  life-companions,  the 
third  (the  Gospel  of  Mark)  partially  under  the  guidance  of  an  apostle  (Peter),  and  all  of  them 
under  the  inspiration  of  God,  there  is  nothing  in  this  supposition  of  common  origin  in  an 
oral  Gospel  to  weaken,  in  the  least,  their  credibility.  Their  authenticity  is  further  assured 
by  the  consideration  that  after  they  were  written  and  were  current  in  the  churches,  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  and  could  and  presumably  would  have  corrected  any  material  errors  if 
they  had  contained  any. 

The  following  considerations  render  this  hypothesis  a  reasonable  and  probable  one. 

It  is  the  customary  method  of  preparing  history  or  biography.  The  conscientious 
modern  biographer  visits  the  most  familiar  friends  of  the  subject  of  his  work,  gains  by 
conversation  with  them  the  various  incidents  in  the  life  to  be  described,  and  the  traits  in 
the  character  to  be  portrayed,  and,  even  if  himself  a  companion  and  friend,  enlarges  and 
corrects  his  own  knowledge  by  such  an  examination  of  oral  tradition.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  this  customary  method  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  pursued 
by  the  Evangelists.  It  best  explains  the  verbal  discrepancies  and  substantial  harmony 
of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  accords  with  their  broken,  unchronological,  and  frag- 
mentary character.  It  accords  with  Luke's  explicit  statement  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion whence  he  derived  his  own  Gospel.1  The  early  post-apostolic  writers  refer  to  such 
an  oral  tradition  as  one  of  the  sources  of  information  in  their  own  day.  '  Thus  Irenaeus 
distinctly  states  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ  were  received  by  the  barba- 
rous nations,  without  written  documents,  by  ancient  tradition ;  and  Papias  similarly  refers 
to  his  personal  research  among  the  traditions  of  his  own  day  respecting  the  apostles  and 
their  teachings.  The  existence  and  importance  of  such  a  body  of  tradition  appears  thus 
to  be  well  authenticated. 

I  believe,  then,  with  Dean  Alford,  "  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  the  substance 
of  the  apostles'  testimony,  collected  principally  from  their  oral  teaching  current  in  the 
church,  partly  also  from  written  documents  embodying  portions  of  that  teaching  ;  that 
there  is,  however,  no  reason  from  their  internal  structure  to  believe,  but  every  reason  to 
disbelieve,  that  any  one  of  the  three  Evangelists  had  access  to  either  of  the  other  two 
Gospels  in  its  present  form ;  "  to  which  I  add  that  in  their  use  of  this  "  oral  Gospel "  the 
Evangelists  were  aided  either  by  their  own  personal  recollections,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Matthew  and  John,  or  in  part  by  that  and  in  part  by  the  personal  recollections  of  one  or 
more  of  the  apostles,  as  in  the  case  of  Mark,  and  perhaps  of  Luke  ;  that  they  wrote  and  pub- 
lished during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  and  when  therefore  any  errors,  if  there  had  been 
any,  would  have  received  correction  ;  and,  finally,  that  John's  Gospel  was  written  some 
time  after  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  contents,  and  in  part 
to  supply  elements  which  were  wanting  in  them,  and  which  were  necessary  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  Christ's  character  and  mission. 

III.  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. — No  one  of  the  Gospels  gives  a  connected  and 
chronological  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  not  biographies,  but  biographical  memora- 
bilia ;  not  connected  histories,  but  collections  of  the  teachings  and  the  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  No  one  of  them  follows  a  chronological  order ;  no  one  of  them 
gives  a  single  date.  Even  the  years  of  Christ's  birth  and  death  are  left  uncertain.  Their 

1  Luke  1 : 1-4. 
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records  are  in  these  respects  exactly  what  their  origin,  an  oral  Gospel,  and  the  inspiration 
of  their  writers,  moral,  not  verbal,  would  lead  us  to  expect.1 

There  are,  consequently,  numerous  discrepancies  between  the  Gospel  narratives. 
These  are  of  several  descriptions.  Sometimes  one  Evangelist  simply  omits  events  recorded 
by  another.  Thus  Mark  gives  no  hint  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  no  one  of  the 
Synoptists  mentions  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Sometimes  the  order  indicated  in  one 
narrative  is  different  from  that  indicated  in  another.  Thus  if  we  only  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  we  should  presume  that  the  healing  of  the  leper  was  performed  immediately  after 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  while  Mark  indicates  another  and  a  more  probable  time.2 
Sometimes  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  Thus  Luke  mentions  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  twelve  apostles  in  connection  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matthew  gives 
their  names  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  through- 
out Galilee.  A  careless  or  casual  reader  might  easily  imagine  the  accounts  to  be  dis- 
crepant, though  they  are  so  only  in  appearance.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  simply  one 
of  language.  Thus  the  four  accounts  of  the  inscription  over  the  cross  differ  in  phrase- 
ology, as  do  the  three  accounts  of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest  in  their  reports  of  the 
language  of  the  disciples  in  awakening  our  Lord,  and  of  his  language  in  reply.3  Some- 
times the  discrepancy  is  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  observers.  Thus  the  variations  in  the  four  accounts  of  the  arrest  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  just  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  reporting  such  a  scene  of  confusion. 
Again,  the  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, but  not  inconsistent,  one  Evangelist  recording  one  class  of  incidents,  the  other  a  dif- 
ferent class.  There  are  a  few  discrepancies  which,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  it  is 
difficult  or  perhaps  impossible  completely  to  remove.  Such  is  the  apparent  difference 
between  John  and  the  Synoptists  as  to  the  true  occasion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.4  There 
are  others  which  were  formerly  a  serious  stumbling-block  to  the  Christian,  but  in  which 
a  fuller  knowledge  has  discovered  singular  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture. 
Such  is  the  seeming  geographical  discrepancy  in  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  cure  of 
the  demoniac,  which  Matthew  describes  as  performed  in  the  "land  of  the  Gergesenes," 
and  Mark  and  Luke  in  the  "  land  of  the  Gadarenes."  6  A  careful  comparative  study  of 
the  four  Gospels  may  not  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  these  apparent  discrepancies,  but 
it  will  conduct  the  conscientious  and  unprejudiced  student  to  the  conclusion  of  Dean 
Alford,  who  gives,  indeed,  undue  weight  to  these  natural  variations  in  the  Evangelists' 
narratives,  but  who  says :  "  We  may  be  sure  that  if  we  knew  the  real  process  of  the  trans- 
actions themselves,  that  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  give  an  account  of  the  diversities 
of  narration  and  arrangement  which  the  Gospels  now  present  to  us." 

In  conducting  such  an  investigation  the  following  principles  are  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  student : 

1.  The  true  chronological  order  of  Christ's  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  Gospel, 
but  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  at  all,  by  a  comparison  of  the  four  accounts.     It  must  often  be 
only  a  matter  of  surmise. 

2.  No  one  of  the  Evangelists  ordinarily  gives  a  literal  report  of  the  language  used. 
The  habit  of  ancient  authors  was  to  embody  in  dramatic  forms  the  substance  of  the  inci- 
dent narrated.     Of  this  literary  habit  not  only  the  ancient  histories,  as  Caesar  and  Sallust, 
but  the  Old  Testament  also,  furnish  many  examples.6    Where  a  modern  historian,  narrat- 
ing the  stilling  of  the  tempest,  would  say,  "  The  disciples  awoke  Christ  and  reproached 

1  See  above  pages *  See  Matt.  8: 1,  note »  See  Mark  4 :  35-41,  notes *  See  note  on  the  Lord's 

Supper,  Matt.  26  :  12, 13,  30 5  See  for  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  Matt.  8  :  28,  note. 

*  Thus,  "God  said,  'Let  there  be  light.'"  To  whom  should  he  say  it?  This  is  evidently  simply  a  dra- 
matic and  graphic  portraiture  of  the  act  of  divine  creative  will.  So  throughout  the  O.  T.  history  the  conferences 
are  given,  not  in  the  manner  of  a  modern  historian,  but  in  a  dialogue  form. 
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him  for  his  indifference  to  their  danger,"  the  Evangelists  put  the  language  of  reproach 
into  the  disciples'  mouths,  in  forms  verbally  different,  and  representing  slightly  different 
shades  of  feeling. 

3.  Christ  often  repeated  substantially  the  same  teaching,  and  often,  apparently,  clothed 
it  in  the  same  words.     Certain  aphorisms  became  even  characteristic  of  his  teaching. 
Moreover,  to  meet  the  same  or  similar  needs,  he  repeated,  on  different  occasions,  substan- 
tially the  same  miracle  of  mercy.    Thus  the  denouncing  of  the  Pharisees  reported  by 
Matthew,  in  chap.  23,  is  in  some  sense  a  repetition  of  the  previous  philippic  reported  in 
Luke,  chap.  11,  and  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  in  Matt.  15  :  32-39  is  in  almost  all 
respects  a  repetition  of  the  previous  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  reported  in  chap.  14  : 
15-21. 

4.  Hence  we  often  find  the  same  event  or  teaching  reported  by  different  Evangelists,  in 
phraseology  and  in  chronological  connections  slightly  different ;  and  we  also  find  teach- 
ings and  miracles  similar,  yet  not  to  be  confounded,  occurring  on  different  occasions ;  and 
again  we  find  some  cases  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  two  accounts 
are  of  the  same  or  of  different  events.     In  general  we  may  say  that  when  the  differences 
are  merely  verbal  and  chronological  it  is  probable  that  the  event  is  the  same,  only  the 
narrative  different ;  but  that  when  the  end  or  object  in  view,  or  the  important  circum- 
stances, are  different,  the  events  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  identical  because  similar  in  cer- 
tain minor  or  external  respects.     Thus,  to  suppose  that  Christ  healed  one  blind  man  as 
he  entered  Jericho  and  two  as  he  went  out  of  it,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discrepant 
accounts  of  Luke  18  :  35,  etc.,  and  Matt.  20  :  29,  etc.,  is  as  unreasonable  and  improbable  on 
the  one  side,  as  to  suppose  that  the  anointing  described  in  Luke  7  :  36-50  and  Matt.  26  : 6-13 
are  the  same,  because  in  both  cases  performed  at  a  supper  table  and  by  a  woman. 

5.  It  is  possible  to  determine  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  were  the  great  eras  of 
Christ's  life,  what  its  outlines,  what  the  general  course  and  development  of  his  ministry, 
and  of  the  opposition  which  ended  in  his  death.     But  the  chronological  order  of  the  spe- 
cific events  and  teachings  which  belong  in  the  several  eras  must  probably  always  be 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Applying  these  principles,  we  give,  for  the  aid  of  such  as  wish  to  study  the  life  of 
Christ  in  its  connections,  a  sketch  of  that  life  in  outline,  and  add,  at  the  close  of  this 
Introduction,  a  tabulated  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  cautioning  the  student  that  the  latter, 
in  its  arrangement  in  detail  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  represents  only  the  best  conjectures 
of  Bible  students. 

IV.  The  Life  of  Christ.— The  life  of  Christ  may  be  divided  into  eight  eras,  as 
follows :  His  birth  and  early  education  ;  the  inauguration  of  his  public  ministry ;  his  min- 
istry in  Galilee  ;  his  period  of  retirement ;  his  ministry  in  Judea ;  his  ministry  in  Perea ; 
his  Passion  ;  his  Resurrection.  His  birth  probably  took  place  four  years  before  the  time 
indicated  by  our  present  chronology,  i.  e.,  E.  C.  4;  his  baptism  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
A.  D.  26 ;  and  his  death,  after  a  ministry  of  between  three  and  four  years,  A.  D.  30. ' 

1.  His  birth  and  education. — He  is  born  in  Bethlehem,  whither  his  mother  and  reputed 
father  have  come  from  Galilee,  on  the  taking  of  a  census.  From  Bethlehem  he  is  taken 
to  Egypt,  to  escape  the  malice  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  the  king's  death  is  carried  to 
Nazareth  in  Galilee.  Here  he  dwells  till  his  manhood.  Only  one  incident  of  his  youth 
is  narrated,  viz.,  his  disputing  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple.*  Matthew  (chaps.  1,  2) 
and  Luke  (chaps.  1,  2)  narrate  Christ's  birth,  each  of  them  incidents  apparently  unknown 
to  the  other. 

1  For  a  fuller  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  from  which  this  epitome  is  taken,  see  Abbott's  Dictionary  of 
Beliyious  Knowledge,  article  Jesus.  See  also  Abbott's  Jesus  qf  Nazareth »  Luke  2  :  40-52. 
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2.  The  inauguration  of  his  public  ministry. — He  first  enters  upon  his  life-work  by 
receiving  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Jordan ;  prepares  for  it  by  his 
mysterious  experience  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  signalizes  it  by  his  attendance  on 
and  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  his  expulsion  of  the  traders  from 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  in  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  he  reveals  privately  the 
truths  of  atonement  and  regeneration,  which  are  not  publicly  preached  till  much  later. 
But  he  does  not  commence  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel  till  the  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  John  the  Baptist,  some  months  subsequent,  though  one  miracle  and  some 
teaching  in  Samaria,  consequent  upon  his  conversation  with  the  woman  at  the  well,  are 
recorded  by  John.  This  era  is  reported  by  Matt.,  chaps.  3,  4  : 1-11 ;  Mark  1  :  1-13  ;  Luke, 
chaps.  3, 4  :  1-13 ;  aud  John,  chaps.  1  to  4.  To  this  period  belong  the  journeys  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  on  the  accompanying  map. 
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1  and  2.  First  journeys : 

Nazareth,  Bethany,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, Desert  of  Temptation.  Re- 
turn: Bethany,  beyond  Jordan, 
Capernaum,  Nazareth. 

3.  First  Passover: 

Nazareth,  Jerusalem.  Return 
through  Judea  and  Samaria  (Si- 
chem,  Jacob's  Well),  Cana,  Naza- 
reth. 

4.  To  Capernaum,  &c. : 

Nazareth,  Capernaum  (dwelling 
there). 

5.  Feast  of  Pnrim: 

Capernaum,  Nazareth,  Nain, 
Bethany,  Jerusalem.  Return  to 
Capernaum. 

6.  In  Galilee,  &c. : 

Capernaum,  Bethsaida  -  Julias, 
Capernaum,  Borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Coasts  of  Decapolis,  Conn- 
try  of  Dalmanutha,  Bethsaida-Ju- 
lias,  Csesarea-Philippi,  Mount  Ta- 
bor, Capernaum. 

7.  Feast  of  Tabernacles : 

Capernaum,  Borders  of  Samaria, 
Jerusalem.  Return  to  Perea. 

8.  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  &c. : 

Perea,  Jerusalem,  Bethany, 
Ephraim,  Jericho. 

9.  Last  Passover :  ' 

Jericho,  Bethany,  Jerusalem. 


3.  His  ministry  in  Galilee. — He  begins  his  ministry  by  preaching  a  sermon  at  Nazareth, 
where  he  is  mobbed,  and  whence  he  departs  to  make  Capernaum  his  home;  calls  four 
disciples  by  the  seashore  to  follow  him;  then  Matthew;  then  the  rest  of  the  twelve. 
These  he  ordains,  and  to  them,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  explains  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  kingdom.  During  this  ministry  he  attends  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
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where,  by  his  healing  on  the  Sabbath,  the  first  open  opposition  to  him  and  his  teaching  is 
excited.  He  then  returns  to  Galilee ;  his  ministry  there  is  one  of  constantly  increasing 
popularity,  though  also  of  increasing  opposition,  mainly  stimulated  by  emissaries  from 
Judea.  He  begins  to  employ  parables,  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom he  had  before  simply  announced.  He  commissions  his  apostles  to  preach  it  also,  and 
by  their  aid  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  throughout  all  Galilee.  At  length  the  popular 
enthusiasm  reaches  its  height  in  a  determination  to  make  him  king  by  force  ;  he  declares, 
in  the  sermon  which  John  alone  (chap.  6)  has  reported,  the  spiritual  character  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  self-sacrifice  it  entails ;  the  popular  feeling,  tested  by  this  revelation, 
proves  itself  untrustworthy ;  many  that  were  inclined  to  follow  abandon  him,  and  his 
public  ministry  in  Galilee  comes  to  an  end.  This  period  of  Christ's  ministry  is  reported 
by  Matt.,  chap.  4  :  12  to  chap.  15  :  20 ;  Mark,  chap.  1  to  chap.  7  :  23 ;  and  Luke,  chap. 
4  :  14  to  chap.  9  :  17.  John  reports  Christ's  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Passover, 
and  his  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  and  subsequent  sermon  thereon,  but  nothing 
else  of  this  period  of  his  life.1  To  this  period  belong  the  largest  number  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  and  his  simplest  and  most  fundamental  teaching,  and  most  of  his  longest  public 
discourses,  particularly  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables  by  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
Sermon  or  Commission  to  the  twelve. 

4.  The  period  of  his  retirement.— After  the  close  of  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  Christ  spends 
a  few  brief  months  in  retirement  with  his  disciples,  during  which  time  he  visits  succes- 
sively the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  region  about  Cesarea  Philippi,  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     The  miracles  performed  during  this  time  are  comparatively 
few,  and  are  kept,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  public  notice ;  the  indications  of  a  constant 
endeavor  to  avoid  the  people  are  many ;  and  the  instructions  are  chiefly  in  private,  to  the 
twelve,  and  concerning  the  principles  which  are  to  actuate  them  in  the  future  conduct  of 
the  church.     To  this  period  belongs  the  healing  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman's  daughter, 
Peter's  confession  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand.     The  accounts  of  it  are  found  in  Matthew,  chap.  15  :  21  to  chap.  19 ;  Mark, 
chap.  7  :  24  to  chap.  9;  Luke,  chap.  9  :  18-62.     John  does  not  refer  to  any  portion  of 
it.    This  and  the  previous  era  include  the  journeys  marked  5  and  6  on  the  accompanying 
map,  and  all  the  journeys  indicated  on  the  Map  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret  which  accompanies 
Mark,  chap.  1. 

5.  The  ministry  in  Judea. — This  lasted  for  three  months,  from  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
in  October,  to  the  feast  of  Dedication  in  December.     It  is  reported  exclusively  by  John, 
chap.  7  : 1  to  chap.  10  :  39,  unless,  as  may  be  the  case,  the  parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  and  the  incident  in  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary  *  belong 
to  the  same  epoch. 

6.  The  ministry  in  Perea. — This  name  was  given  to  all  that  part  of  Palestine  which 
lay  beyond  the  Jordan.    It  was  occupied  by  a  population  partly  Jewish,  partly  heathen. 
Driven  out  of  Jerusalem  I  believe  that  Jesus  went  into  Perea,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
ministry  during  the  winter  months,  and  where  he  commissioned  the  seventy  to  aid  him,  as 
before  in  Galilee  he  had  commissioned  the  twelve.    This  is  a  more  probable  account  of 
his  life  than   that  which  supposes  his  retirement  to  Galilee  and  the  resumption  of  his 
teaching  there,  aftef  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  it  and  pronounced  his  denunciation 
upon  the  cities  of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.    According  to  this  view  the  chief 
portion  of  the  teachings  and  events  recorded  in  Luke,  chap.  10  to  chap.  18  :  34,  together 
with  those  recorded  in  Matthew,  chap.  19 : 1  to  chap.  20  : 16,  and  Mark  10  :  1-31,  belong  to 
this  period.   From  the  ministry  in  Perea  Christ  was  called  by  the  intelligence  of  the  sickness 
of  Lazarus,  and  after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  recorded  alone  by  John,  chap.  11,  retired 

1  John,  chaps.  5  and  6 »  Luke  10 :  25-12;  18 :  9-14. 
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to  Ephraim,  where  he  remained  till  the  time  for  his  Passion  had  arrived.  The  journeys 
marked  7  and  8  on  the  map,  belong  to  this  and  the  previous  era,  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  map  in  supposing  that  Christ  went  at  this  time  into  Galilee,  a  supposition  which 
is  not  supported  by  evidence. 

7.  The  Passion  week. — The  events  of  this  week  are  recorded  by  all  the  Evangelists. 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  took  place  on  Sunday.     The  two  following  days, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  were  occupied  with  the  instructions  in  the  Temple,  reported  most 
fully  by  Matthew,  ending  with  a  terrible  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  and  followed  by 
a  prophecy,  given  to  the  disciples  alone,  of  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judaism.    These  discourses  are  much  more  fully  reported  by  Matthew  than  by  Mark  or 
Luke.     Wednesday  was  spent  in  retirement  at  Bethany,  at  which  time,  as  I  think,  the 
supper  was  given  to  Christ  and  he  was  anointed  by  Mary,  his  rebuke  of  Judas  Iscariot 
at  that  time  being  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  latter's  treachery.     The  Passover  supper 
with  the  twelve  in  Jerusalem,  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  and  was  followed  by  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane,  the  arrest,  the  mock  trial,  and  finally  the  crucifixion  on  Friday. 
Compare  for  accounts  of  this  week,  Matthew,  chaps.  21  to  27 ;  Mark,  chaps.  11  to  15 ; 
Luke,  chap.  19  :  29  to  chap.  23;  John  12  to  19. 

8.  The  Resurrection. — The  accounts  of  the  resurrection  are  given  by  Matthew,  chap. 
28 ;  Mark,  chap.  16  ;  Luke,  chap.  24  ;  and  John,  chaps.  20,  21. 

These  outlines  of  Christ's  life  I  believe  to  be  tolerably  clear  and  certain.  For  the 
more  detailed  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  probable  though  confessedly  conjectural 
order  of  the  events  narrated,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  following  Harmony,  which, 
however,  he  must  remember  is  largely  conjectural. 


TABULAR    HARMONY    OF    THE    GOSPELS. 

Where  the  same  incident  or  teaching  is  treated  by  more  than  one  of  the  Synoptic  Evangelists  in  substantially 
the  same  manner,  the  notes  are  given  in  full  in  one  Gospel,  and  only  peculiarities  of  statement  or  diction  are 
treated  in  the  other.  In  this  table  the  black-faced  type  indicates  that  the  reader  may  expect  to  nod  lull 
notes  oa  the  passage  so  marked.  The  notes  on  John  are  lull  throughout. 

I.  BIRTH  AND  EDUCATION.    FROM  B.C.  6  TO  A.D.  8.* 


LOCATION. 

MAITHIW. 

MABK. 

LUKB. 

JOHN. 

"  The  Word  "    

Jerusalem. 
Nazareth. 
Juttah. 

Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem. 
Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem. 
Jerusalem. 
UBLIC  MINI 
Jordan. 

Jordan. 

Cana. 
Jerusalem. 

Jordan. 
Samaria. 

3ALILEE.    P 

Machserus. 
Galilee. 

Jerusalem. 
Galilee. 

Sea  of  Galilee. 
Galilee. 

1  :  18^25. 
1  :  1-17. 

2  :  1-12. 
2  :  13-23. 

STRY.    FRO:* 

3  :  1-12. 
3  :  13-17. 
4:1-11. 

"ROM  MARCH,  A 
4:12-  14:3. 

SUMMER,  A.D. 

i  :  1-8. 
i  :  9—11. 
i  :  12,  13. 

.D.  28,  TO  SUM:* 

1  :  1-4'. 
1  :  5-25. 

1  .  26-38. 
1  :  39-56. 
1  :  57-80. 
2  :  1-7. 
3  :  23-38. 
2  :  8-20. 
2:21. 
2  :  22-38. 
2  :  39. 

2  :  40-52. 
26,  TO  DEC.,  A. 

3  :  1-18. 

3  :  21,  22. 
4  :  i-*3- 

IER,  A.D.  29. 

1  :  1-14. 

D.  27. 

1  :  15-31. 
1  :  32-34. 

1  :  35^-40. 

llftft 

2:1-11. 
2  :  12  22. 

2:23to3:21. 
3  :  22-36. 
4  :  1-42. 

Preface   to  Theophilus    ... 

Annunciation  of  the  Baptist's  birth  
Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ           

Flight  to  E^vpt                         

Disputing  with  the  Doctors  

II.  INAUGURATION  OF  P 

The  Temptation  

Andrew  and  another  see  Jesus  

PASSOVER  (ist)  and  cleansing  the  Temple 

Christ's  disciples  and  John  baptizing.  .  . 

III.  MINISTRY  IN 
John  the  Baptist  in  prison  

4  :  12. 

4  :  13:22. 

8  :  14^17. 
4  :  23-25. 
8  :  1-4. 

9  :  1-8. 

12  :  i-S. 
12  :  9-21. 
9  :  9-13. 
9:14-17. 
9:  18-26. 
9  :  27-34. 
5:lto7:29. 
8  :  5-13. 

11  ':  20-24. 
11  :  25-30. 

13  :  i-23. 

13  :  24^30. 
13  :  31,  32. 
13  :  33. 

13  :  34,  35. 
13  :  36-43. 
13  :  44-52. 

8  :  19-22. 
8  :  2^-27. 

8  :  28-34. 
12  :  22-45. 

i  :  14,  15. 

i  :  16-20. 
1  :  21-28. 
1  :  29-34. 
1  :  35-39. 

2  :  23—28. 
3  :  1-12. 
2  :  13-17. 
2  :  18-22. 

5  :  21-43. 

4  :  1-20. 
4  :  21-25. 
4  :  26-29. 

4  :  33,  34- 

4  :  35-41- 

5  :  i-2o. 

3  :  20-30. 

5  :  i-ii. 

4  =  3'-37- 
4  :  38-41. 

4  :  42-44- 
5  :  12-16. 
S  :  17-26. 

6  :  1-5.' 
6  :  6-n. 
5  :  27-32- 
5  =  33-39- 
8  :  40-56. 

6  :  12-49. 

7  :  i-io. 
7  :  11-17. 
7  :  18-35. 

7  :  36^50. 
8  :  1-3. 

8  :  4-15- 
8  :  16-18. 

13  :  18,  19. 
13  :  20,  21. 

9  :  57-62. 

8  :  22-23. 
8  :  26  39. 

ii  :  14-26. 

4  :  43-45. 
4:46-54. 

5:1." 
5:2-47. 

4  :  46^54. 

The  nobleman's  son  

Capernaum.     Four  Apostles  called  
Demoniac  healed  there        

Simon's  wife's  mother  healed  

First  Circuit  round  Galilee  
Healin^  a  leper  

Journev  to  Jerusalem  to  2d  PASSOVER.. 
Pool  of  Bethesda.     Power  of  Christ  — 
Pluckinf  ears  of  corn  on  Sabbath  

The  withered  hand.     Miracles  

Jairus's  daughter.     Woman  healed  

The  widow's  son  at  Nain  

Woe  to  the  citiss  of  Galilee  

Call  to  the  meek  an  1  suffering  

Anointing  the  feet  of  Jesus    

Second  Circuit  round  Galilee  
Parable  of  the  Sower  .... 

"          "      Candle  under  a  Bushel.  . 
"   .      "      Growth  of  Seed  ... 

"          "      Wheat  and  Tares. 

"          "      Grain  of  Mustard  Seed.. 
"         "      Leaven  

On  teaching  by  parables  

Wheat  and  tares  exnlained  

The  treasure,  the  pearl,  the  net  

Conditions  of  following  Christ  

Christ  stills  the  storm         

Demoniacs  in  land  of  Gadarenes  
Healing  of  Demoniac  and  discourse  1 

*  This  chronology  assumes,  with  Andrews,  that  ChrUt  wai  born  B.C.  4.    See  Matt.  1  :  18,  note.    It  follows  Andrews,  "  Life  of  oar  Lord." 
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MINISTRY  AT  GALILEE— CONTINUED. 


LOCATION. 

MATTHEW. 

MASK. 

LUKE. 

JOHN. 

His  mother  and  his  brethren  

Galilee. 

Machserus. 
Galilee. 

riREMENT. 
Phoenicia. 
Galilee. 

Samaria. 
.Y  IN  JUDE.I 
Jerusalem. 

a 

"T  PEREA.     : 
Perea. 

uir 

1  *P^ 
8  "S-s  § 

llll 
•a*** 

8  Is  £   a 

Kii 

0    A     £     £ 

£HI  1 

-  «2So 

flfii 

12  :  46-50. 

'3  :  53-58. 

9  :  35-38. 
10  to  11  :  1. 
14  :  1,  2 
14  :  3-12. 

14:'i3-21. 
14  :  22-28. 
14  :  28-32. 
14  :  34-36. 

15  :  1-20. 
FROM  SUMMI 
15  :  21-28. 
15  :  29-31. 
15  :  32-39. 
16  :  1-4. 
16  :  5-12. 

16  :Y3-20. 
16  :  21-28. 

17  :  1-9. 
17  :  10-13. 
17  :  14-21. 
17  :  22,  23. 
17  :  24-27. 
18  :  1-5. 

18  :'6-9. 
18  :  10-14. 
18  :  15-17. 
18  :  18-20. 
18  :  21-35. 

V.     FROM  OCT 
TROM  DEC.,  A.I 

3  :  31-35. 

6  :  1-6. 
6:  6. 

6,  '•  7-13- 
6  :  14-16. 
6  :  17-29. 

6  :  30-44. 
6  :  45-52- 

6  :  53-56. 

7  :  1-23. 

:R,  A.D.  29,  TO  '. 
7  :  24-30. 
7  :  31-37. 
8  :  1-9. 
8  :  10-13. 
8  :  14-21. 
8  :  22-26. 
8  :  27-29. 
8  :  30109:  i. 
9  :  2-10. 
o  :  11-13. 
9  :  14-29. 
9  :  30-32. 

i\mi. 

9  :  42-48. 

9  :  49,  50. 

TO  DEC.,  A.D. 

.  29,  TO  MARCT 

10       I-I2. 

10     13-16. 
10     17-27. 
10    28-31. 

10  :  32-34. 
1°  =  35-45- 
10  :  46-52. 

8  :  19-21. 
4  :  14-32. 

9  :  i-6. 

9:  7-9. 

9  :  10-17. 

7  ALL,  A.D.  29. 

9  :  18-20. 
o  :  21-27. 
9  :  28-36. 

9  :  37-42- 
9  =  43-45- 

9  :  46-48. 

9  :  49>  5°- 
17  :  i,  2. 

9  :  5i-56- 

29. 

,  A.D.  30. 

10  :  1-24. 
10  :  25-37. 
10  :  38-42. 
j  11  :  37  to 
1  13  :  9- 
13  :  10-17. 

13  :  22-30. 
13  :  31-35. 

14  :  1-24. 

14  :  25-35. 
chs.  15,  16. 

17  :  1-10. 
17  :  11-19.' 
17  :  20-37. 

18  :  1-8. 
18  :  9-14. 

18  :  15-17- 
18  :  18-27. 
18  :  28-30. 

18  :  31-34. 
18  :  35-43. 

19  :  1-10. 
19  :  11-28. 

6:4.'" 
6  :  1-15. 
6  :  16-21. 

6  :  22-65. 
6  :  66^71. 

7  :  1-10. 
7:11-53. 
8  :  1-11. 
8  :  12-59. 
9:1-41. 
10  :  1-21. 
10  :  22-39. 

10  :  40-42. 

11  :  il44. 
11  :  45-53. 
11  :  54-57. 

Third  Circuit  round  Galilee  
Sending  forth  the  Twelve  

Herod's  opinion  of  Jesus  

Death  of  John  the  Baptist  

Feeding  of  the  five  thousand    

Walking  on  the  sea  

Peter's  attempt  to  walk  on  the  sea..  .  . 
Miracles  in  Gennesaret  

The  bread  of  life  

The  unwashen  Hands  •  

IV.  PERIOD  OF  RE 
The  Syro-Phoenician  woman  

Miracles  of  healing  

The  sign  from  heaven          .... 

The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  

Blind  man  healed  

Peter's  profession  of  faith  

The  Passion  foretold  

Elijah        

The  lunatic  healed  

Fish  caught  for  the  tribute  

The  little  child  

The  lost  sheep  

Forgiveness  of  injuries  

Binding  and  loosing.  ...        ... 

Forgiveness.    Parable  

"  Salted  with  fire  " 

Fire  from  heaven  

V.  MINISTF 
Going  to  Jerusalem  

Discussions  at  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  .  . 
Woman  taken  in  adultery  

Dispute  with  the  Pharisees  

The  man  born  blind        

The  good  Shepherd  

Feast  of  Dedication  .... 

VI.  MINISTRY  11 
Beyond  Jordan  

The  Seventy  disciples  

The  Good  Samaritan  

Mary  and  Martha  -.  

Discourses  of  Jesus  :  time  and  occa-  1 
sion  uncertain  ) 

Woman  healed  on  Sabbath         

"  Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  "  

Instructions  at  a  Pharisee's  house  

Following  Christ  with  the  Cross 

Parables   of  Lost   Sheep,    Piece    of) 
Money,  Prodigal  Son,  Unjust  Stew-  V 

Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  

"           "       Pharisee  and  Publican.. 

iilfi 

1t?i* 

&   «     g     S^i, 

alas 

Bethany. 
Jerusalem, 
udea. 

Jericho. 
u 

19  :'i-12. 
19  :  13-15. 
19  :  16-26. 
19  .-  27-30. 

20  :  1-16. 

20  :  17-19. 
20  :  20-28. 
20  :  29-34. 

The  rich  man  inquiring  

Death  of  Christ  foretold  

Parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  .  .  . 
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VII.    PASSION  WEEK.    FROM  SUNDAY,  a  APRIL,  TO  FRIDAY,  7  APRIL,  A.D.  30. 


LOCATION. 

MATTHEW. 

MASK. 

i 

LUKE. 

lost,. 

Jerusalem. 

19  :  29-44. 

12  :  12-19. 

Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (ad)  

21  :  12-16. 

H 

(11:12-14, 

H 

(     20-23. 
11  :  24-26. 

"  By  what  authority,"  etc  

M 

21  :  23-27. 

ii  :  27-33. 

20  :  i-8. 

Parable  of  the  Two  Sons  .  .  .     
"         "       Wicked  Husbandmen.. 
"        "       Wedding  Garment  
The  tribute-money  

« 

21  :  28-32. 
21  :  33-46. 
22  :  1-14. 

22  :  15-22. 

12  :  i-i2. 
12  :  13-17. 

eo  :  9-19. 
14  :  16-24. 

The  state  of  the  risen    

ll 

22  :  23-33. 

II 

22  •  34-40. 

David's  Son  and  David's  Lord  

ll 

22  :  41-46. 

Against  the  Pharisees  

U 

23  :  1-39. 

« 

12  ;  41-44. 

Greeks  visit  Jesus.    Voice  from  heaven 

" 

12  :  20-36. 
12  :  36-50. 

II 

24  •  1-51 

Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  

11 

25  •  1-13. 

"         "       Talents            

11 

25  •  14-30 

11 

25  •  31-46 

The  anointing  by  Mary  

Bethany. 

7  ;  36-50. 

12  :  1-9. 

Plot  against  Jesus  and  Lazarus  

Jerusalem. 

12  :  10,  11. 

LAST  PASSOVER  (4th).    Jews  conspire  .  . 
Judas  Iscariot     

26  :  1-5. 
26  •  14-16 

14  :  i,  2. 

22  :  i,  2. 

11 

26  •  17-30 

22  •  7-23, 

13  :  1-35. 

11 

22  •  24-30. 

Peter's  fall  foretold  

11 

26  •  31-35 

13  •  36-38. 

Last  Discourse  

11 

chs.  14-16. 

The  prayer  of  Christ  

11 

17  •  1-26- 

Gethsemane  

11 

26  •  36-46 

18  :  1. 

The  betrayal  

11 

26  •  47-56 

18  :  2-11. 

Before  Caiaphas.    Peter's  denial  

u 

i  26  :  57,  58, 

(  14  :  53,  54, 

18  :  12-27. 

Bef  jre  the  Sanhedrim      

„ 

<     69-75. 
26  •  59-68 

1      66-72. 

Before  Pilate                     .... 

u 

^27,i1vf 

18  •  28 

The  Traitor's  death    

„ 

1     11-14. 
27  •  3-10 

u 

23  •  4-11 

u 

27  •  1  5-2R 

118:29-40; 

The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  

u 

1  19  :  1-16. 

u 

27  •  27-50 

•    «_ 

19  •  16-30 

The  penitent  thief  

11 

2!  •  339^43 

Darkness  and  other  portents  

(1 

27  •  45-53 

•    a 

The  by-standers  .... 

11 

27  •  54-56 

The  side  pierced  

u 

19  •  31-37- 

The  burial  

u 

27  •  57-61 

.  .„_.„ 

•  -Al-fi 

19  •  38-42- 

The  guard  of  the  sepulchre,  

M 

j  27':  62-66  ; 

(28:  11-15. 

VIII.    THE  RESURRECTION.    FROM  9  APRIL  TO  18  MAY,  A.D.  30. 


The  Resurrection  

28  •  1-10 

, 

20  •  1-18 

Disciples  going  to  Emmaus  

,  ; 

24  •  13-35 

Appearances  in  Jerusalem  

24  •  36-49 

20  •  19-29. 

At  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  .... 

Galilee 

01  .  i_23 

On  the  Mount  in  Galilee  

QQ  .  ifi-20 

Unrecorded  Works  

O) 

(20:30,31; 

Ascension  

Bethanv. 

24  :  50-53. 

1  21  :  24,  25. 

THE  GOSPEL 


ACCOBDING  TO 


MATTHEW 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO    MATTHEW'. 


INTRODUCTION. 


By  whom  written.  The  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity is  unanimous  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew- 
was  written  by  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears.* 
Its  characteristics  are  such  as  one  might  expect 
from  the  writer.  He  was  a  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer  by  profession,  and  was  thus  trained  to 
orderly  and  methodical  habits  of  thought ;  and 
of  all  the  Gospels  his  is  the  most  orderly  and 
systematic  in  its  arrangement.  He  gives  more 
fully  than  any  other  writer  the  public  discourses 
of  our  Lord.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  in  Matthew 
by  far  the  fullest  accounts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  apostolic  commission,  the  discourse 
on  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  on  the 
duties  of  the  disciples  to  forgive  one  another,  and 
the  whole  series  of  invectives  against  the  Phari- 
sees, as  well  as  the  parables  by  the  sea  and  those 
that  are  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  nation.f 

Original  language.  But  though  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Gospel  was  never  called  in  question 
until  the  last  century,  and  is  as  well  established 
as  that  of  any  ancient  book,  it  is  not  certain  that 
we  possess  this  Gospel  in  its  original  form.  The 
testimony  of  the  early  Church  is  unanimous  that 
Matthew  wrote  originally  hi  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  and  some  confirmation  is  lent  to  this 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  there  are  indications 
that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  with  special  reference 
to  exerting  his  influence  upon  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  statement  of  at  least  one  of  the  fathers 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Jewish  party  in  the 
Christian  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  doubt  is 
thrown  over  this  opinion,  both  by  an  examination 
of  the  statements  of  the  fathers,  and  by  a  consid- 
eration of  peculiar  forms  of  language  employed 
in  the  Gospel  itself.  The  question  is  unsettled, 
the  best  scholars  not  agreeing  hi  their  judgment 
concerning  it.  If  there  was  a  Hebrew  original, 


*  For  account  of  his  life  see  Commentary,  p.  111.    For 
some  account  of  this  testimony  see  Intro.,  pp.  16-19. 
t  Matt.,  chaps.  6-7;  10-12 :  21-26. 


it  disappeared  at  a  very  early  age.  The  Greek 
Gospel  which  we  now  possess  was,  it  is  almost 
certain,  written  in  Matthew's  lifetime,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  he  wrote  the  Gospel  in 
both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 

Time  of  composition.  There  are  no  data 
for  determining  with  accuracy  the  exact  time 
when  it  was  written.  The  testimony  of  the  early 
church,  however,  is  unanimous  that  it  was  the 
first  written  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
indirectly  by  the  fact  that  hi  all  copies  of  the 
N.  T.,  and  in  all  translations,  this  Gospel  has 
been  placed  first.  It  was  probably  composed 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 

Object.  Whether  originally  written  in  the  He- 
brew language  or  not,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
it  was  written  originally  for  Jewish  readers.  The 
ancient  opinion  that  Matthew  wrote  hi  Hebrew 
indicates  this,  and  the  inference  is  confirmed  by 
its  character.  "We  have,"  says  Dean  Alford, 
"fewer  interpretations  of  Jewish  customs,  laws, 
and  localities  than  in  the  two  other  Gospels. 
The  whole  narrative  proceeds  more  upon  a  Jewish 
view  of  matters,  and  is  concerned  more  to  estab- 
lish that  point,  which  to  a  Jewish  convert  would 
be  most  important — that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
prophesied  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  the  com- 
mencement of  his  genealogy  from  Abraham  and 
David  ;  hence  the  frequent  notice  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  or  that  event  happening,  because  it  was 
so  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  hence  the  constant 
opposition  of  our  Lord's  spiritually  ethical  teach- 
ing to  the  carnal  formalistic  ethics  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees." 

Characteristics.  Of  these  I  have  already  in- 
cidentally spoken.  His  diction  is  the  Hebraistic 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint ;  his  external  character  as 
a  writer  is  order,  method,  and  simplicity ;  his  view 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  him  as  the  Messiah-King, 
come  to  establish  on  the  earth  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  and  of  that  kingdom  he  affords  the  most 
perfect  delineation  in  his  report  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables  by  the  Sea. 


PALESTINE 

Scale  of  Miles 


From  Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography. 


GAZETTEER. 


Bethany  (hovw  or  place  of  dates).  A  well- 
known  village  about  2  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  Matt. 
21  : 17 ;  26  :  6-13 ;  Mark  11  : 1,  11,  12 ;  14  :  3-9 ; 
Luke  19  :  39 ;  24  :  50,  51 ;  John  11  : 1-46 ;  11  : 18. 

Bethlehem  (house  of  bread)  a  village  5  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem  and  east  of  the  road  to 
Hebron.  It  occupies  part  of  the  summit  and 
sides  of  a  narrow  ridge  which  shoots  out  east- 
ward from  the  central  chain  of  the  Judean 
mountains,  and  breaks  down  abruptly  into  deep 
valleys  on  the  north,  south,  and  east.  The  village 
at  the  present  time  contains  about  500  houses. 
Gen.  35  : 19  ;  Ruth  1  : 19  ;  1  Sam.  16  :  4  ;  2  Sam. 
23  : 15-17  ;  Matt.  2  : 1-18 ;  Luke  2  : 1-20. 

He  th  phase  (house  of  unripe  figs).  A  village  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  and  near 
to  Bethany,  but  whether  east  or  west  of  it  is  not 
known.  Matt.  21  : 1 ;  Mark  11  : 1 ;  Luke  19  :  29. 

Bethsaida  (house  offish).  A  town  of  Galilee, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  Some 
scholars  suppose  two  towns  of  the  same  name. 
This  is  an  improbable  and  unnecessary  hypoth- 
esis. See  note  on  Mark  6  :  45.  Bethsaida  Julias, 
the  only  one  known  to  have  existed,  was  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Jordan.  Matt.  11  :  21 ;  Mark  6  :  45  ;  Luke 
9  : 10  ;  10  : 13  ;  John  1  :  44 ;  12  :  21. 

Csesarea  Philippi.  A  city  about  4  miles 
east  of  Dan,  the  Hazor  and  Baal-Gad  of  Josh. 
11  : 10,  17.  Its  ruins  are  found  in  the  little  village 
of  Banias.  Matt.  16  :  13,  note. 

<  ana  (reedy).  A  village  in  the  hill  country  of 
Galilee,  about  9  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and 
about  6  or  8  hours  from  Capernaum.  John 
2  : 1-11,  notes ;  4  :  46-54 ;  21  :  2. 

Capernaum.  A  city  on  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
the  centre  of  Christ's  missionary  operations 
throughout  Galilee.  Its  site  is  involved  in  un- 
certainty ;  probably  it  is  to  be  identified  with 
Tell-Hum,  an  uninhabited  ruin.  Matt.  8  :  5,  14; 
9  : 1,  9 ;  Mark  1  :  16,  17,  21,  23  ;  Luke  5  :  27 ; 
7  : 1,  8 ;  John  6  :  59. 

Chorazin  (district  of  Zin).  A  town  of  Galilee. 
The  site  is  uncertain,  but  recent  researches  tend 
to  identify  it  with  Kerazeh,  two  miles  north  of 
Tell-Hum.  Matt.  11  :  21 ;  Luke  10  : 13. 

Dalmanutha  (branch).  A  village  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  Magdala.  Mark  8  : 10,  note. 

Dead  Sea.  Called  the  Salt  Sea,  The  Sea,  The 
Sea  of  the  Plains,  i.  e.,  the  Arabah,  the  East  Sea, 
Asphaltic  Lake,  and  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  Arabs 
term  it  Bohr  Lwt,  the  "  Sea  of  Lot."  It  is  of  an 
elongated  oval  shape,  broken  by  a  peninsula  which 
projects  from  the  eastern  shore,  near  its  southern 


end,  and  virtually  divides  the  expanse  of  the  water 
into  two  portions.  It  is  about  46  miles  long  by 
10  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part ;  its  area  is  about 
250  square  geographical  miles.  The  northern 
portion  is  of  great  depth,  the  southern  is  shallow. 
The  sea,  in  its  present  extent,  covers  what  was 
once  the  Vale  of  Siddim. 

Decapolis  (of  ten  cities).  A  region  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Palestine,  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Matt.  4  :  25,  note. 

Emmaus.  A  village,  site  unknown,  6  or  8 
miles  from  Jerusalem.  Luke  24  : 13-35. 

Enon.  The  place  where  John  baptized.  Its 
location  is  uncertain.  Robinson  places  it  near 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Judea,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Samaria.  John  3  :  23. 

Ephraim.  A  city  described  as  near  the  wil- 
derness ;  that  is,  perhaps,  the  wild  hill  country 
north-east  of  Jerusalem.  John  11  :  54. 

Gadara.  A  Roman  town  south-east  of  Tibe- 
rias, giving  name  to  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
Matthew  8  :  28,  note ;  Mark  5:1;  Luke  8  :  26. 

Galilee  (circle).  A  name  originally  confined 
to  a  little  "  circuit "  of  country  round  Kadesh- 
Napthali,  in  which  were  situated  twenty  towns 
given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  In 
Christ's  time,  it  embraced  the  whole  northern 
section  of  Palestine,  including  the  ancient  terri- 
tories of  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  NaphtalL 
It  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Carmel  and  the 
hills  of  Samaria,  to  Phoenicia  and  the  Lebanon 
range.  Remains  of  splendid  synagogues  still  exist 
in  many  of  the  old  towns  and  villages,  showing 
that  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  century  the 
Jews  were  as  prosperous  as  they  were  numerous. 
Josh.  20  :  7 ;  1  Kings  9:2;  Matt.  4  : 15  ;  Mark 
14  :  70  ;  Luke  17  : 11 ;  John  1  :  46 ;  7  :  52.  See 
Matt.  2  :  22,  note. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  Called  also  Sea  of  Gen- 
nesaret, of  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth,  and  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias.  For  map  and  description,  see 
Mark  1  :  30,  note. 

Jericho.  An  ancient  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  at  the 
entrance  of  two  passes  through  the  hills, — one  to 
Jerusalem,  the  other  to  Ai  and  Bethel.  It  is 
called  in  Judges  1  :  16;  3  : 13,  "City  of  Palm 
Trees."  The  N.  T.  Jericho  was  2  miles  from  the 
fountain  of  Elisha,  the  present  Ain-es- Sultan. 
Josh.2:l-21;6:l;  2Sam.lO:5;  lKingsl6:34; 
2  Kings  2  : 1-23 ;  Ezra2  :  34;  Neh.3  :  2;  7  :  36; 
Jer.  39  : 5 ;  52 : 8;  Matt.  20  :29-34 ;  Mark  10 : 46- 
52 ;  Luke  10  :  30-37 ;  18  :  35,  43 ;  19  : 1-10. 

Jerusalem.  A  city  built  on  a  promontory  of 
rock  that  juts  out  from  the  table-land  of  Judea. 
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Deep  but  narrow  gorges  separate  it  from  sur- 
rounding hills.  It  is  25  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  3600  feet  above  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  A  valley  divides  its  rocky 
foundation  into  two  hills,  and  the  city  itself  into 
an  upper  and  lower  town.  Josh.  18  : 28 ;  Judg. 

1  :  8 ;    2  Sam.  5:6-9;    1  Kings  3  : 1 ;    2  Chr.  25  : 
23, 24 ;   Neh.,  chaps.  2-6  ;  2  Kings  24  : 10-16  ;  25. 
For  map,  see  Matt.,  ch.  26,  p.  257. 

Jordan.  The  only  considerable  river  of 
Palestine.  It  rises  in  the  Lebanon  range,  flows 
for  six  miles  through  a  marshy  plain,  enters 
the  waters  of  Merom,  thence  descends  about 
nine  miles  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  falling  in  that 
distance  about  600  feet ;  after  quitting  this  lake 
at  its  southern  extremity  it  becomes  a  headlong 
torrent,  widening  in  its  course,  with  many  a 
precipitous  fall  through  a  strange,  lonely  valley, 
occupying  in  its  serpentine  course  200  miles  in 
traversing  a  direct  line  of  not  over  60  ;  and  finally 
empties  into  the  Dead  Sea,  1316  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean  sea  level.  From  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  it  descends  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
700  feet.  Its  width  varies  from  70  feet,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  180  yards  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea.  For  some  of  the 
historical  events  connected  with  the  Jordan,  see 
Josh,  chaps.  3,  4 ;  Judg.  8:4;  10  :  9 :  2  Sam. 

2  :  29 ;  17  :  22 ;    19  : 15-39 ;   2  Kings  2  :  7-14 ;    5  : 
10-14 ;  6  :  2-7 ;  Matt.  3  :  6,  13 ;  Mark  1  :  5,  9. 

Judea.  This  name  is  now  frequently  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land,  more  generally 
designated  as  Palestine.  Properly  speaking, 
however,  it  only  signifies  one  of  the  three  prov- 
inces into  which  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan, 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  Christ — Galilee,  Sa- 
maria, Judea.  The  province  of  Judea  comprised 
the  territories  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and 
parts  of  Dan,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  extended  from  the  wilderness  on  the 
south  to  Shiloh  on  the  north,  running  up,  how- 
ever, on  the  sea-coast  west  of  Samaria  to  a  point 
north  of  Csesarea.  After  the  disgrace  of  Arche- 
laus,  A.D.  6,  Judea  was  attached  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria  ;  the  procurator,  subordinate  to 
the  Governor  of  Syria,  residing  at  Caesarea. 

MachaBrns.    See  Matt.  11 :  2,  note. 

Magdala.  A  town  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
identified  with  the  modern  el-Mejdel,  a  little  north 
of  Tiberias.  Matt.  15  :  39 ;  Mark  8  :  10,  note. 

Nain.  A  city  mentioned  only  in  Luke  7  : 11. 
Its  remains  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Little 
Hermon,  two  or  three  hours'  distance  from  Naza- 
reth, on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

Nazareth.  A  town  situated  in*  a  beautiful  val- 
ley about  five  miles  west  of  Tabor.  The  modern 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
ancient  site ;  it  has  a  population  of  3120  persons. 
Matt.  2  :  22,  23,  note  ;  Luke  2  :  39  ;  4  : 16. 

Palestine.    This  name  is   now  universally 


applied  to  the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Jewish  people,  though  in  the  Bible  it  has  other 
names,  as  Canaan,  Land  of  the  Hebrews,  Land 
of  Judea,  Land  of  Promise,  Land  of  Jehovah, 
and  sometimes  simply  The  Land.  In  size  and 
shape  Palestine  does  not  differ  widely  from  the 
State  of  Vermont ;  its  length  is  about  180  miles, 
its  average  breadth  65.  But  its  variety  of  cli- 
mate, productions,  and  geographical  features 
have  no  parallel  in  any  section  of  equally  limited 
area  on  the  American  continent.  By  its  physical 
features  it  is  divided  into  three  long  and  narrow 
parallel  sections — the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
hill  country  of  Central  Palestine,  and  the  rich 
and  fertile  lowlands  which  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  the  north  the  hills  rise  into 
mountains,  reaching,  in  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  a  height  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In  the  south 
they  drop  down  into  the  level  plains  of  the  des- 
ert, while  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  1316 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Politically,  at 
the  time  of  Christ  Palestine  was  divided  into 
four  sections  —  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Perea.  See  Luke  3  : 1,  note  and  map. 

Perea  (beyond).  The  region  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  including  Bashan  and  Gilead,  because 
lying  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  so  called ;  in  mod- 
ern literature  it  is  often  entitled  the  trans- 
Jordanic  region.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
fertile  and  populous,  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population,  partly  Roman,  partly  Jewish.  It  is 
said  that  the  Jordan  valley  alone  contains  the  ruins 
of  127  villages.  Most  of  the  events  and  incidents 
in  Luke,  chaps.  10-18,  occurred  in  this  district. 

Sail  in.    Site  unknown. 

Samaria.  The  province  of  Samaria  once 
included  all  of  Palestine  north  of  Judea.  That 
portion  east  of  the  Jordan  which  originally  be- 
longed to  it  was  taken  away  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria ;  then  the  northern  portion,  Galilee, 
shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  Samaria  was  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  which  it  possessed  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  1  Chron.  5  :  26 ;  2  Kings  15  :  29 ; 
Luke  9  :  51-56 ;  10  :  25-37  ;  John  4  :  39-42. 

Sidon,  or  Zidon.  An  ancient  city  of  Phoeni- 
cia, about  20  miles  north  of  Tyre,  and  nearly  40 
miles  south  of  Beirut.  See  Matt.  11  :  21,  note. 

Sychar.  A  celebrated  city  of  Palestine ;  called 
also  Sichem,  Shechem,  and  Sychem.  The  mod- 
ern town  is  called  Nablous,  and  contains  about 
8000  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  located  in  a 
fertile  valley  between  Mt.  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
about  seven  miles  south  of  Samaria.  Gen.  23  : 
18-20 ;  Josh.  24  : 1-23,  32  ;  Judges  9  ;  1  Kings 
12  : 1-25 ;  2  Chron.  10  ;  Jer.  41  :  5  ;  John  4  :  5. 

Tyre.  A  commercial  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  pres- 
ent population  numbers  between  3000  and  4000, 
the  half  being  Christians.  See  Matt.  11 :  21,  note. 
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MATTHEW. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HE  book  of  the  generation"  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
son  of  David,b  the  sonc  of  Abraham. 


2  Abraham*  begat  Isaac  ;  and  Isaac"  begat  Jacob  ; 
and  Jacobf  begat  Judas  and  his  brethren  ; 

3  And  Judas  begat  Phares?  and   Zara  of  Thamar ; 
and  Phares  begat  Esrom  ;h  and  £srom  begat  Aram  ;' 


a  Luke  3  :  -23,  Ac b  ch.  22  :  46;  Ps.  132  :  11 :  Acts  2  :  30 c  Gen.  22:  18;   Gal.  3  :  16 d  Gen.  21  :  2-5 e  Gen.  25  :  26 f  Gen. 

29:  35,  &c....'.gGen.  38  :29,  30,  Ac h  Gen.  46  :  12 i  Ruth  4  :  19. 


1 : 1-17.  THE  GENEALOGY  OP  JESUS  CHRIST.— THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT  PREPARES  FOB  THE  NEW.— CHRIST 
IS  THE  CONSUMMATION  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY. — HAR- 
LOTS (RAHAB,  THAMAR,  BATHSHEBA)  SHARE  ra  THE 

PREPARATION  FOR  HIS  COMING. — JEW  AND  GENTILE, 
SAINT  AND  SINNER  (ABRAHAM,  RUTH,  AND  RAHAB) 
ARE  AMONG  Hia  ANCESTORS  ;  THUS  THE  LOWLIEST 
ANCESTRY  PREPARES  FOR  THE  NOBLEST  BIRTH. — THE 
SON  OF  A  PEASANT,  THE  SON  OF  DAVID,  THE  SON  OF 
GOD  ARE  ALL  ONE. — GOD  PRESERVES  FOR  HIS  PUB- 
POSE  THE  PIOUS  FAMILY.  "  IT  MAY  GO  DOWN,  BUT 
NOT  GO  OUT;  IT  STANDS  BECAUSE  IT  WITHSTANDS." 

1.   The  book  of  the  genera tion,  i.  e.,  the 

genealogical  register  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  first  seventeen  verses  of  this  chapter, 
not  of  the  whole  Gospel  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed.  It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  fam- 
ilies to  keep  with  care  records  of  their  pedigree. 
Among  the  Jews  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
tribes,  and  according  to  families,  the  monarchy 
and  the  priesthood  were  both  hereditary ;  and 
these  facts  gave  to  such  genealogical  registers  of 
the  Jewish  families  a  peculiar  value.  Instances 
of  such  records  are  afforded  by  Gen.  5:1;  3-32 ; 
35  :  23-26.  First  Chronicles  is  full  of  such  gene- 
alogies. These  records  were  revived  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration,  and  the  re-settlement  of  the 
land  of  Israel  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the 
allotment  of  priestly  and  other  offices  was  appa- 
rently determined  according  to  them  (Ezra,  chaps.  2, 
8 ;  Neh.,  chaps.  7,  i9,.i2).  Son  of,  i.  e.,  descendant  of. 
The  term  son  infrequently  used  in  Scripture  in  this 
enlarged  sense.  The  Messiah  promf&ed  by  the 
prophets  was  to  be  a  son  of  David  (jer.  23 : 6 ;  p». 
132 : 10,  n),  and  the  chief  object  of  this  genealog- 
ical register  of  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  have  been 
to  show  the  Jews  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
David,  and  a  child  of  Abraham,  and  so  fulfilled 
the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah. 

Another  genealogical  register  is  given  in  Luke 
3  :  23-28.  The  wide  differences  between  them 
have  occasioned  biblical  students  some  difficulty. 
Luke  gives  the  whole  record  from  Adam  ;  Mat- 
thew begins  at  Abraham,  and  omits  many  names 
which  appear  in  the  O.  T.  history.  Such  omis- 
sions of  unimportant  names  in  the  genealogical 
register  are,  however,  common.  But  between 
David  and  Joseph  the  two  lists  are  almost  en- 


tirely different.  This  is  a  more  serious  difficulty. 
Without  entering  here  into  a  full  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  and  its  solution,  for  which  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  treatises  which 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  must  suffice 
to  say  :  1st.  That  both  genealogies  were  undoubt- 
edly taken  from  the  public  registers,  that  of 
Luke  probably  from  the  record  made  out  for  the 
purpose  of  the  census  ordered  by  Augustus,  and 
referred  to  in  Luke  2  : 1,  3.  2d.  That  both  are 
unquestionably  the  genealogy  of  Joseph :  gene- 
alogies of  women  were  unknown  to  the  Jews, 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  refutes  the 
old  hypothesis  that  one  is  the  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph, and  the  other  of  Mary.  3d.  That  David 
had  four  sons  by  Bathsheba,  and  that  Luke  traces 
the  genealogy  from  Nathan,  one  of  these  four 
sons  (Luke  s ;  si),  while  Matthew  traces  it  from 
Solomon,  another  son,  and  the  inheritor  of  his 
father's  throne.  Thus  Matthew's  register  shows 
the  regal  descent  of  Jesus  Christ  from  David 
through  Solomon,  and  his  consequent  right,  so 
to  speak,  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David 
— while  Luke  gives  his  natural  and  actual  de- 
scent through  Nathan,  and  the  two  come  togeth- 
er at  Salathiel.  4th.  That  it  is  probable  that 
Mary  was  the  cousin  of  Joseph,  her  husband  ;  so 
that  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  in  form,  both 
genealogies  are  hers  as  well  as  his.  5th.  That 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  a  descendant  of  David 
does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  testimony  of  these 
genealogies.  Psalm  132  : 11 ;  Luke  1  :  32 ;  Rom. 
1  :  3  show  very  clearly  that  Mary  also  was  of  the 
family  of  David.  The  reason  why  Jesus  is  shown 
to  be  of  the  family  of  David,  by  tracing  his  de- 
scent through  Joseph,  his  putative  father,  and 
not  through  Mary,  his  real  mother,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Jews  would  not  have  recog- 
nized any  fulfillment  of  the  ancient  prophecy  in 
a  genealogy  through  the  mother,  which  that  age 
never  recognized. 

2-6.  Judas,  Greek  form  of  patriarch  Judah, 
eldest  son  of  Jacob,  and  progenitor  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  belonged. 
From  his  name  come  the  words  Judea  and  Jews. 
Phares  and  Zara ,  same  as  Pharez  and  Zarah 
(Genesis  ss :  29,  so).  The  rest  of  the  genealogy  to 
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4  And  Aram  begat  Aminadab  ;  and  Aminadab  begat 
Naasson : '  and  Naasson  begat  Salmon  ;k 

5  And  Salmon  begat  Booz  of  Rachab;1   and  Booz 
begat  Obedm  of  Ruth  ;  and  Obed  begat  Jesse  ;  f 

6  And  Jesse  begat  David"  the  king  ;  and  David  the 
king  begat  Solomon0  of  her  that  had 'been  the  wife  of 
Urias : 

7  And  Solomon  begat  Roboam  ;P  and  Roboam  begat 
Abia  ;  and  Abia  begat  Asa  ; 

8  And  Asa  begat  Josaphat ;  and  Josaphat  begat  Jo- 
ram  :  and  Joram  begat  Ozias  ; 

9  And  Ozias  begat  Joatham  ;   and  Joatham  begat 
Achaz  ;  and  Achaz  begat  Ezekias  ; 

10  And  Ezekiasq  begat  Manasses  ;  and  Manasses  be- 
gat Amon  ;  and  Amon  begat  Josias  ; 

11  And    Josias  begat  Jechonias   and    his  brethren, 
about  the  time  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  ; 


12  And  after  they  were  brought  to  Babylon,  Jecho- 
nias begat  Salathiel  :r  and  Salathiel  begat  Zorobabel  ;" 

13  And  Zorobabel   begat  Abiud  ;   and  Abiud  begat 
Eliakiin  ;  and  Eliakim  begat  Azor  • 

14  And  Azor  begat  Sadoc  ;  and  Sadoc  begat  Achim  ; 
and  Achim  begat  Eliud  ; 

15  And  Eliud  begat  Eleazar ;   and    Eleazar  begat 
Matthan  ;  and  Matthan  begat  Jacob  ; 

16  And  Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary, 
of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ. 

17  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are 
fourteen  generations  ;  and  from  David  until  the  carry- 
ing away  into  Babylon  are  fourteen  generations  ;  and 
from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  are 
fourteen  generations. 

18  Now  the  birth'  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise  : 
When  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 


j  1  Chron.  2:  10;   Num.  1  :  1 k  Ruth  4  :  20 1  Jos.  6:  55;    Ruth  4  :  21 m  Ruth  4: 13 nl  Sam.  IT  :  12 o2  Sam.  12:  24.... 

pi  Chron.  3  :  10,  &c q  2  Kings  20  :  21  ;  1  Chrou.  3  :  13 r  1  Chron.  3:  17,  &o a  Neh.  12:  1 1  Luke  1  :  27,  Ac. 


David  is  the  same  as  that  in  Ruth  4  : 18-22,  ex- 
cept that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms  are  dif- 
ferent, as  Aram  for  Gram,  and  Booz  for  Boaz, 
&c.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ruth  was  a 
Moabite,  and  that  thus,  in  the  very  genealogy  of 
Christ,  there  is  implied  a  rebuke  of  the  Jewish 
pride  of  birth  and  disdain  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Boaz,  too,  is  declared  to  be  the  son  of  Rachab, 
i.  e.,  probably  Rahab  the  harlot  (josh.  ch.  2),  who 
was  also  a  Gentile,  and  whose  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  Bathsheba,  and  Thamar,  appears  to  be 
inserted  here  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  that 
form  of  Phariseeism  which  visits  the  sins  of  the 
mother  on  the  children.  Four  women  are  men- 
tioned in  this  genealogy  ;  of  whom  three  are  de- 
scribed in  the  sacred  history  as  unchaste  at  one 
time  in  their  lives,  though  apparently  subse- 
quently repentant. 

7-11.  These  verses  give  the  regal  succession 
from  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews  in  Babylon.  Some  confusion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  names  is 
changed  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek.  If  we 
change  them  back  to  their  Hebrew,  i.  e.,  to  their 
O.  T.  forms,  they  will  read  thus  :  Solomon,  Reho- 
boam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehosaphat,  Jehoram  (there 
were  two  kings  of  this  name,  one  the  son  of 
Ahab,  and  king  of  Israel,  the  other  the  son  of 
Jehosaphat  and  king  of  Judah),  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  Amon,  Josiah  (i 

Chron.  3  : 16,  16). 

12.  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel.  Jeremiah 
(ss :  so)  prophesied  that  Jechonias  should  be 
"childless,  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his 
days  ;  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sit- 
ting upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any 
more  in  Judah."  This  prophecy  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  however,  not  that  he  should 
have  no  offspring,  hut  that  he  should  have  none 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  as  Alford  inter- 
prets it ;  or  it  may  be  that  Salathiel,  though  not 
his  son,  but  the  son  of  Neir,  and  so  a  descendant 
of  David  through  Nathan  (Luke  3 : 27),  was  adopted 
as  the  heir  of  Jechonias,  as  Lord  Hervey  sup- 


poses (see  art.  on  Salathiel  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.). 
Zorobabel,  probably  the  natural  son  of  Pedaiah, 
Salathiel' s  brother  (i  chron.  3 ;  19),  but  adopted  by 
his  uncle  Salathiel  and  succeeding  him  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Judah. 

12-17.  These  verses  give  the  genealogy 
from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  A  similar  register  is  given  in 
1  Chron.  3  : 19-24,  and  some  of  the  persons  here 
mentioned  are  also  mentioned  in  Luke.  The 
difference  in  the  statements  appears  at  first  to 
be  considerable  ;  but  they  are  all  due,  probably, 
to  the  omission  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
genealogies  of  names  deemed  unimportant,  or  to 
a  difference  in  the  form  of  word  employed  for 
the  same  name,  or  to  the  employment  of  different 
names  for  the  same  person ;  thus  Hannaniah 
(chron.)  and  Joanna  (Luke)  are  the  same  name,  as 
also  probably  are  Abiud  (Matt.),  Juda  (Luke),  and 
Hadaiah  (chron.). 

1G.  Jacob  begat  Joseph.  Luke  says  that 
Joseph  was  the  son  of  Heli ;  while  both  Luke 
and  Matthew  agree  in  representing  Joseph's 
grandfather  as  Matthan  or  Matthat.  Jacob  and 
Heli  were  accordingly  brothers.  By  Jewish 
law  even  if  a  man  died  without  issue,  his  broth- 
'er  was  required  to  marry  his  widow,  and  the 
first-born  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  child- 
less husband  (Dent.  25 .-  5-10) ;  Jacob  and  Heli  prob- 
ably married  in  succession  the  same  wife  accord- 
ing to  this  law,  and  Joseph,  who  was  the  true 
son  of  one,  was  also  legally  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  other. 

17.  So  all  the  generations are 

fourteen.  In  counting  these  tables  the  first 
person  is  twice  counted  ;  once  as  the  beginning 
of  a  table,  and  once  as  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing table.  Thus  Abraham  is  the  first,  and  David 
the  last  in  the  first  fourteen,  David  is  the  first 
and  Josiah  the  last  in  the  second  fourteen,  and 
Josiah  is  the  first  and  Joseph  the  last  in  the 
third. 

1  :  18-25.     THE    BIETH    OF    JESUS.  —  SEE   NOTB 
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before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

19  Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and 
not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded" 
to  put  her  away  privily. 

20  But  while  he  thought  on  these  things,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream,"  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee 


Mary  thy  wife ;  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  ner  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

21  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  JESUS:  for  he  shall  save"  his  people 
from  their  sins. 

22  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,*  say- 
ing* 


n  Deut.  24:  1 v  Job  33  :  15,  17 w  Acts  5:  31;  13:23,38 i  Isa.  7  :  14. 


BELOW  ON  NAMES  OF  JESUS  ;   AND  ON  THE  INCABNA- 
TION  SEE  NOTES  ON  JOHN  1. 

18.  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.    Ac- 
cording to  the  chronology,  which  regulates  our 
present  system  of  dates,  Jesus  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  Rome  754,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  system  of  reckoning,  i.  e.,  A.D.  1.    But  it 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  places  his  birth 
some  years  too  late.    Herod  died  in  the  year  of 
Rome  750,  i.  e.,  B.C.  4.     Jesus  was  born  during 
the  lifetime  of  Herod,  and  certainly  within  less 
than  two  years  previous  to  his  death  (Matt.  2 :  ie), 
i.  e. ,  between  the  years  of  Rome  748  and  750,  or 
between  6  and  4  B.C.    The  time  of  year  of  his 
birth  is  entirely  unknown.     There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  it  to  have  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
December ;  that  month  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
commemoration  of  his  birth  (hi  the  sixth  cen- 
tury) for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  heathen 
converts  from  the  heathen  festivities.    (See  Ab- 
botVs  Popular  Religious  Dictionary,  article  Christ- 
mas.)   In  this  wise,  i.  e.,  the  circumstances 
attending  his  birth  were  as  follows.    Espoused. 
Among  the  ancient  Jews  the  espousal  or  be- 
trothal, answering  to  our  modern  marriage  en- 
gagement, was  a  formal  and  solemn  contract, 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  subsequent  wedding 
itself.    It  was  ratified  on  both  sides  with  oaths 
by  the  parties  or  their  representatives.    After 
betrothal  the  woman  was  considered  to  a  certain 
extent  a  wife  ;  the  contract  could  only  be  set 
aside  by  a  solemn  renunciation  of  it,  answering 
to  a  divorce;  and  if,  after  the  betrothal,  the 
woman  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  she  was  consid- 
ered guilty  of  adultery,  exactly  as  if  the  marriage 
had  taken  place  (Ezek.  ie :  a ;  Deut.  22 : 23, 24).    Came 
together.    The  woman  continued  to  live  at  her 
father's  house  prior  to  the  marriage,  which  was 
completed  by  a  public  bringing  of  the  woman  to 
the  home  of  her  husband.    Before  this  was  ac- 
complished, and  Joseph  and  Mary  had  begun  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  she  was  found  to 
be  with  child. 

19.  Joseph,  her  husband,  so  called,  and 
so  in  some  sense  regarded,  though  they  were  as 
yet  unmarried  (comp.  Gen.  29 : 21 ;  Deut.  22 : 24).    Being 
just,  i.  e.,  having  a  character  such  as  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  pass  by  what  he  deemed  a  fla- 
gitious offence  against  good  morals  and  the  law 
of  God ;  And  yet  not  willing  to  make  her 
a  public  example,  being  also  kind  and  merci- 


ful, and  probably  greatly  attached  to  her  despite 
what  he  supposes  to  be  her  sin.  Intended  to 
put  her  away  privately.  According  to  the 
original  he  not  merely  thought  of  doing  so,  but 
had  resolved  to  do  so.  By  Jewish  law  the  husband 
was  final  judge  in  all  cases  in  which  his  wife  was 
suspected  of  infidelity,  so  far  at  least  that  he 
might  himself  annul  the  marriage,  provided,  how- 
ever, he  gave  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  his  course.  This  must  be 
in  writing,  and  by  the  rabbinical  law  was  re- 
quired to  be  given  to  her  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  two  witnesses — (Lightfoof).  This,  however, 
apparently  involved  her  in  no  condemnation, 
since  she  might  in  that  case  marry  again  (Deut.  24 : 
1-4).  But  she  could  not  be  proceeded  against 
criminally  without  a  trial ;  in  such  case,  if  found 
guilty  of  adultery,  she  was  put  to  death  by  ston- 
ing (Deut.  22 : 22-24).  Joseph  proposed  not  to  bring 
any  criminal  complaint  against  Mary,  but  simply 
to  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  under  the 
provision  of  the  former  of  these  two  laws,  and  so 
separate  from  her.  On  these  provisions  of  di- 
vorce, and  their  bearing  on  the  questions  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  we  comment  elsewhere  (Matt. 
19  :  3-9). 

20.  Take  unto  thee  Mary,  thy  wife, i.e., 

Take  Mary  to  be  thy  wife ;  do  not  fear  to  com- 
plete the  marriage  relation  begun  by  the  be- 
trothal. For  that  which,  etc.  See  on  Luke 
1  :  30,  etc.  Jesus,  same  as  Joshua.  The  name 
of  Joshua  is  rendered  Jesus  once  hi  Acts  7 : 45, 
and  once  in  Hebrews  4  : 8.  See  below  on  the 
names  of  Jesus. 

22,  23.  Now  all  this  was  done,  etc., 
The  prophecy  referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah 
7  : 14-16.  About  740  B.C.,  Ahaz  being  king  of 
Judah,  an  invasion*was  threatened  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  Ahaz  was 
alarmed,  and  determined  to  call  in  aid  from  As- 
syria for  his  defence.  God  promised  deliverance 
to  Judah,  and  invited  Ahaz  to  ask  a  sign  in  con- 
firmation. This  Ahaz  declined  to  do.  Isaiah 
then,  under  divine  inspiration,  uttered  a  proph- 
ecy, which  is  confessedly  somewhat  enigmatical, 
and  which  Henderson  renders  as  follows.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  compare  this  translation 
with  that  of  our  English  Bible. 

Behold,  the  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son ; 
And  shall  call  Ms  name  Iinmanuol. 
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23  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emman- 
uel ;  which  being  interpreted  is,  God*  with  us. 

24  Then  Joseph,  being  raised  from  sleep,  did  as  the 


angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him 
his  wife : 

25  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
first-born1  son :  and  he  called  his  name  JESUS.m 


y  John  1  :  14 z  Ex.  13  :  * a  Lake  i  :  *1 


Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat, 
When  he  shall  know  to  reject  what  is  evil, 
And  to  choose  what  is  good. 
But  before  the  youth  shall  have  knowledge 
To  reject  what  is  evil  and  to  choose  what  is  good, 
The  land,  which  thou  destroyest  [Eng.  vers.  abnor- 
rest],  shall  be  forsaken  by  both  its  kings. 

Shortly  after  uttering  this  prophecy  Isaiah  had 
a  child  by  one  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  proph- 
ecy, a  virgin,  and  the  declaration  was  then  made 
by  God  (isaiah  8 : 1-4)  that  before  this  son  should 
be  able  to  cry,  "  My  father  and  my  mother,"  the 
riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria 
should  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria 
(isaiah  8 : 1-4).  Ahaz  carried  out  his  contemplated 
plan,  secured  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
by  doing  so  repelled  the  invaders.  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  was  taken,  and  Kezin  was 
slain.  Shortly  after  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the 
same  Assyrian  king,  and  Israel  was  carried  away 
captive.  Thus,  some  years  before  the  maturity  of 
Isaiah's  son,  both  the  allied  nations,  leagued 
against  Judah,  were  effectually  destroyed  (a  Kings 

16-17 :  6). 

There  are  two  explanations  of  Isaiah's  proph- 
ecy. One  is  that  he  referred  to  the  birth  of  his 
own  son,  Mahershalalhashbaz  ;  that  his  declara- 
tion should  be  translated  as  in  our  Bible,  "the 
land  that  thou  abfiorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both 
her  kings ;"  and  that  this  prophecy  was  literally 
fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of  Damascus  and  the 
death  of  Rezin,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Sama- 
ria and  the  captivity  of  Israel,  as  recorded  in 
2  Kings  16  and  17.  According  to  this  view  Isaiah 
did  not  himself  have  in  mind  the  future  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  though  the  birth  of  his  own  son, 
and  the  consequent  deliverance  of  Israel,  was 
itself  a  prophecy  of  a  greater  deliverance  to 
come,  just  as  the  raising  of  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness  was  prophetip  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ.  The  other  view  is  that  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  was  not  intended  as  a  sign  of  deliver- 
ance but  was  a  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  persisting  in 
his  appeal  to  the  king  of  Assyria ;  that  the  proph- 
ecy should  be  translated  as  Henderson  translates 
it  in  the  passage  quoted  above  ;  that  by  it  God 
declared  to  Ahaz  that  though  temporary  relief 
should  come,  yet  the  end  of  the  Jewish  nation 
was  not  far  off,  and  that  before  the  Messiah, 
long-promised  and  long-expected,  should  come 
to  years  of  maturity,  the  land  which  Ahaz  by  his 
wickedness  corrupted  and  destroyed,  i.  e.,  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Jehovah's  land,  should  be  for- 
saken of  both  her  kings,  discrowned  and  subject- 


ed to  a  foreign  power.  This  in  fact  occurred : 
for,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Herod  was 
nominally  king  of  the  Jews,  and  after  Herod's 
death,  Archelaus,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead  ; 
but  in  the  12th  year  of  our  Lord,  the  very  year 
in  which  he  evinced  his  wonderful  discrimi- 
nation by  disputing  with  the  elders  in  the  temple 
(Lake  2 : 42-4«),  Archelaus  was  banished,  and  Judea 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  The  former 
of  these  two  interpretations  is  the  more  common 
one ;  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  consort  best 
with  the  original  prophecy,  and  its  divine  fulfill- 
ment by  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  not 
reasonable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  imagine,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  fore- 
told by  Isaiah  as  a  sign  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
Ahaz  of  national  deliverance,  when,  in  fact,  the 
deliverance  preceded  the  sign  over  seven  centu- 
ries ;  nor  consonant  with  the  direct  declaration 
of  Matthew  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  fulfilled  this 
prophecy,  if,  in  fact,  the  prophecy  had  only  an 
indirect  reference  to  it ;  nor  does  the  birth  of  a 
child,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called 
Immanuel,  by  a  woman  who  was  not  at  the  time 
a  virgin,  appear  to  be  a  real  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy ;  nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  God  would  encourage  Ahaz  in  going  on 
with  his  appeal  to  Assyria,  a  heathen  ally,  to 
whom  he  gave  "the  silver  and  gold  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (2  Kings  is :  s) ; 
while  it  entirely  accords  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  to  understand  that  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  7  : 14-16  and  8  : 1-4  are  distinct  prophe- 
cies, the  latter  a  declaration  that  Judah  shall  be 
delivered  speedily  from  Syria  and  Israel ;  the 
former  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the  birth 
of  the  long-anticipated  Messiah  the  entire  land, 
Israel  and  Judah,  should  be  deprived  of  its  na- 
tional glory,  its  kings  discrowned,  and  itself  re- 
duced to  a  subject  province.  Actual  history  ful- 
fils both  prophecies,  if  thus  understood,  and  thus 
gives  to  this  interpretation  an  additional  confir- 
mation. 

24.  Then  Joseph  took  nnto  him  his 
wife ;  perhaps  so  as  to  preclude  suspicion  at- 
taching to  her ;  perhaps  to  convince  her  that  no 
suspicion  lingered  in  his  own  mind.  It  was,  at 
all  events,  a  strong  attestation  of  his  belief  in  the 
divine  message.  Knew  her  pot  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  this  verse  to  imply  the  perpet- 
ual virginity  of  Mary.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  word  first-born  belongs  here. 
Alford  thinks  not,  and  suggests  that  it  was  bor- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

NOW  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea 
in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 


2  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bornb  King  of  the 
Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star0  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship"1  him. 

3  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things^  he 
was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him. 


bZech.  9:9 c  Num.  24:  17;  Isa.  60  :  3 d  John  5  :  ! 


rowed  from  Luke  2  :  7.  The  phrase  seems  to 
imply  that  she  had  other  children,  a  question 
elsewhere  considered  (Matt,  is ;  55). 

THE  NAMES  OF  JESUS. — It  was  the  Hebrew 
custom  to  give  names  possessing  a  special  signi- 
fication (Gen.  27  ;  36  ;  Exod.  2  :  Ifl)  ;  and  Sometimes  to 

change  the  name  as  an  indication  of  a  change  of 
character.  Thus  Abram  (high  father)  was 
changed  to  Abraham  (father  of  a  multitude),  and 
Jacob  (supplanter),  to  Israel  (a  prince  of  God). 
Names  given  by  parents  might  of  course  be 
meaningless,  or  might  prove  inappropriate,  as 
Absalom  (father  of  peace),  and  Rehoboam  (liber- 
ator). The  names  of  Jesus  were  given  by  God 
with  the  distinct  recognition  of  their  significance, 
and  are  therefore  important  indications  of  his 
character  and  work.  Each  of  his  three  names, 
Christ,  Emanuel,  Jesus,  are  symbols  of  truths 
respecting  him  and  his  relations  to  us. 

Christ,  is  a  Greek  word  corresponding  to 
Messiah,  which  is  Hebrew.  Both  mean  the 
"Anointed  One,"  and  both  are  titles  rather  than 
names.  The  original  in  the  O.  T.  is  sometimes 
translated  Messiah,  sometimes  the  Anointed ;  and 
is  applied  to  the  high  priests  and  to  kings  (Lev.  \  •,  3, 

5, 16 ;  1  Sam.  12 : 3, 5 ;  16  :  6 ;  2  Sam.  1 : 14 ;  Ps.  18 :  60 ;  28 : 8 ;  Is.  45 :  l). 

Kings  were  not  always  anointed,  but  the  essential 
element  in  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  the 
high  priest  was  anointing,  and  he  was  emphat- 
ically the  "Anointed"  to  the  Jews,  as  to  the 
Romanist  the  pope  (i.  e.  papa)  is  emphatically 
the  Holy  Father.  The  reiterated  declaration  of 
the  prophets  that  redemption  should  come 
through  the  Messiah  (Anointed  One),  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  declaration  that  it  should  come 
through  a  Great  High  Priest ;  and  the  high  priest 
himself  was  a  perpetual  and  living  prophecy 
of  the  coming  of  such  a  deliverer.  To  us  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  One,  i.  e. 
the  one  whom  God"  has  anointed  to  be  our  Great 
High  Priest,  through  whom  we  have  access 
"  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace  "  (Heb.  i :9; 

4  :  14-16 ;  ch.  5). 

Emanuel  or  Immannel  is  a  Hebrew  term 
signifying '"God  with  us."  The  heathen  relig- 
ions generally  represent  God  as  afar  off  or  un- 
known (Acts  17 : 23).  Natural  religion  also  repre- 
sents him  as  the  "Unknown"  and  "Unknow- 
able." "  The  soul  can  never  find  the  soft  bosom 
of  the  mother  in  whose  heart  it  can  nestle." — (0. 
B.  Frothingham.)  "It  is  alike  our  highest  wis- 
dom and  our  highest  duty  to  regard  that  through 
which  all  things  exist  as  the  '  Unknowable.'  "— 


(Herbert  Spencer.)  Christianity  represents  him 
as  our  Shepherd,  our  Guardian,  our  Guide, 
our  constant  Companion,  our  supreme  Comfort- 
er in  sorrow,  our  strength  in  temptation,  Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us.  It  represents  him  in  the 
O.  T.  a  Guide  and  a  Deliverer  (PS.  is :  23;  PS.  104,  ios, 
107) ;  in  the  N.  T.  a  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh  " 

(John  1  : 14;   1  Tim.  3  :  16;   Heb.  1  :  3.     Compare  Phil.  2  :  5-ll)  ; 

and  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  Christian  he 
is  disclosed  as  a  God  with  us  here  and  now,  be- 
cause he  dwells  with  us  and  in  us,  unknown  to 
the  intellect  but  known  to  the  heart  (Matt.  5:8; 

John  14 ;  16-20 ;  and  see  John  14  and  15  throughout ;  and  compare  Gal. 
2  :  20,  and  similar  passages). 

Jesus  is  a  Hebrew  term,  signifying  help,  de- 
liverance, salvation.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
name  Joshua,  which  is  itself  an  abbreviation  of 
Jehosua,  i.  e.,  Jehovah  his  help  (Numb,  is :  16;  i  chron. 
7 : 27).  Its  meaning  is  interpreted  by  the  angel  in 
verse  21,  "For  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins ; "  observe,  not  from  the  consequences 
of  their  sins,  but  from  their  sins,  i.  e.,  from  the 
power  and  dominion  of  sin  itself  (phii.  4 : 13 ;  Rom.  7 : 

25 ;  8  j  27 ;  Eph.  6:11,  Ac.,  Ac.).     This  he  dOCS  because  as 

our  Messiah,  i.  e.  our  high  priest,  he  takes 
away  the  burden  of  the  past,  and  as  our  Imman- 
ueL,  i.  e.  God  with  us,  he  gives  strength  in  the 
present,  and  assurance  of  victory  in  the  future. 
Thus  the  three  names  of  our  Saviour — Christ, 
"the  anointed  high  priest ;"  Immanuel,  "God 
with  us  ; "  and  Jesus,  "  he  that  saves" — embody 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  makes 
atonement  for  the  past,  is  our  companion  in  the 
present,  and  so  delivers  us  from  the  power  of  sin 
now,  and  its  penalty  hereafter. 


2  s  1-12.  VISIT  OF  THE  MAGI.  THE  LIGHT  OF  NA- 
TUKE  IS  BUT  STARLIGHT. — IT  LEADS  HONEST  INQUIRERS 
TO  CHRIST  BY  FIRST  LEADING  THEM  TO  THE  SCRIPT- 
URE.—HE  WHO  FOLLOWS  WHAT  LIGHT  HE  HAS  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  MORE  LIGHT. — THE  HEATHEN  ENTER  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  CHRIST  BEFORE  THE  SCRIBES  (Matt.  8  :  11, 

12). — GOD  ADAPTS  HIS  TEACHING  TO  THE  LEARNER  ; 
HE  TEACHES  THE  MAGI  BT  THE  STARS,  THE  SCRIBES 

BY  THE  SCRIPTURES.— IT  is  BETTER  TO  BELIEVE  THE 

TEACHING  OF  NATURE  AND  OBEY  IT,  THAN  TO  BE- 
LIEVE THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  AND  DIS- 
OBEY IT. — HEROD  is  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  UNBELIEVING 

BELIEVER  ;  HE  BELIEVES  THE  SCRIPTURE,  BUT  "  HOLDS 
IT  IN  UNRIGHTEOUSNESS,"  AND  WRESTS  IT  TO  HIS 

OWN  HURT  (Rom.  1 :  18  and  note ;  2  Pet.  3  : 16).— THE 
SCRIBES  POINT  TO  CHRIST  AND  YET  ARE  CAST-AWAY 
(1  Cor.  9  :  27).— THE  NEAR  ABE  SOMETIMES  AFAR  OFF  ; 
AND  THE  AFAR  OFF  NEAR.— THE  MAGI  SAW  THE  STAR, 
AND  REJOICED;  HEROD  HEARD  OF  CHRIST,  AND  WAS 
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BETHLEHEM. 

Looking  west  from  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity. 


TROUBLED  (1  Kings  18 :  17;  Matt.  10  :  34).    DOES  THE 
COMING  OF  CHRIST  GIVE  YOU  JOT  OR  TROUBLE  ? 

1.  Now  when  Jesus  was  born.  The 
evangelist  passes  over  the  intervening  results 
and  the  account  of  Christ's  birth,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  had  led  his  parents  to  Bethlehem, 
all  of  which  are  given  in  Luke  2  : 1-20.  Beth- 
lehem of  Judea.  A  village  five  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  name  Beth-lehem  (house  of  bread) 
was  due  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  corn- 
fields. The  modern  village  contains  about  five 
hundred  houses,  a  famous  convent,  within  which 
is  a  large  rock-hewn  cave  which  the  monks  point 
out  as  the  manger  where  Christ  was  born.  Over 
this  cave  stands  the  Basilica  built  by  St.  Helena 
A.D.  325-327,  in  honor  of  Christ,  the  oldest  mon- 
ument of  Christ  existing  in  the  world.  Bethle- 
hem is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  and 
has  a  sacred  history.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  where 
Jacob  buried  Rachel.  The  supposed  site  is  still 
shown  to  travelers.  In  the  adjoining  fields  Ruth 
gleaned  for  grain  and  gained  a  husband.  Here 
David  was  born  and  anointed  king  (Gen.  35 :  ie,  19 ; 

Ruth  1  :  19;  1  Sam.  16  :  1-13  j  3  Sam.  23  : 15-n).       And  here, 


in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  Jerome,  flee- 
ing from  persecution,  accomplished  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  the  "Vulgate,"  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin,  the  accepted  ver- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  called 
Bethlehem  in  Judah  or  Bethlehem-Judah  (jndg. 
n .-  7,8,9;  i  Sam.  17 : 12),  to  distinguish  it  from  anoth- 
er Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  near  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (jo«h.  19 :  is).  It  was  also  called 
Ephrath,  the  fruitful  (Gen.  35 : 19 ;  48 : 7),  or  Ephratah 

(Micah  5  :  2). 

Herod  the  king.  Herod  is  the  name  of  a 
family  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Palestine.  Seven  of  that  name  are  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.,  as  follows : 

I.  Herod  the  Great. 

II.  Herod  Archelaus.    He  was  a  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  made  by  his  father's  will  one  of 
his  heirs ;  the  will  was  confirmed  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  Herod  Archelaus,  with  the  title  of 
monarch,  received  the  one-half  of  his   father's 
dominions,   viz.,  Judea,  Samaria,   and  Idumea, 
with  the  cities  of  Joppa  and  Caesarea.     He  is  the 
Herod  referred  to  below  in  ver.  22. 
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III.  Herod  Antipas,  another  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  by  his  father  appointed  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Perea.    His  illicit  marriage  to  Hero- 
dias,  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip,  was  rebuked 
by  John  the  Baptist ;  the  rebuke  led  to  the  lat- 
ter's  execution.    He  was  the  Herod  before  whom 
our  Lord  was  sent  by  Pilate  during  the  Passion 
week  (Lnke  23  •.  i).    For  some  account  of  his  life 
and  character  see  Matt.  14  : 1,  note. 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I,  known  in  the  N.  T.  as 
Philip,  a  third  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  first 
and  lawful  husband  of  Herodias,  and  the  father 
of  Salome  (Matt.  14 :  a,  e).     He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  tetrarch  Philip.     Owing  to  his 
mother's  treachery  he  was   excluded  from  all 
share  in  his  father's  possessions  and  lived  in  a 
private  station. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II,  a  fourth  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  made  tetrarch  of  Batanea,  Trachonitis, 
Auranitis  and  some  parts  about  Jamnia.     His 
territory  lay  east  of  Galilee  and  north  of  Perea. 
He  was  the  founder  of   Cassarea  Philippi,  and 
made  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Julius,  out  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.     He  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of 
Herod  Philip  I  and  Herodias.     He  was  by  far  the 
best  of  the  ruling  sons  of  Herod  the  Great;  is 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Luke  3  :  1. 

VI.  Herod  Agrippa  I,  a  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great.     He  is   the  Herod   mentioned  in  Acts 
12  : 1-3,  23.    See  notes  there. 

VII.  Herod  Agrippa  II,  a  son  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa I.     In  A.D.  52,  he  was  made  ruler,  with  the 
title  of  king,  of  northern  Palestine,  the  previous 
dominions  of  Philip  and  Lysanias.     He  is  the 
Agrippa  before  whom  Paul  was  tried  (Act«  25 : 13, 
s«,  23 ;  26 :  27,  2s).     See  notes  there  for  life  and 
character.     There  were  other  members  of  the 
Herodian  family,  but  these  are  the  only  ones 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Herod  here  referred  to  is  the  father, 
Herod  misnamed  the  Great,  the  second  son  of 

*  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  appointed  procurator  of 
Judea  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  subsequently 
receiving  the  title  of  "  King  of  Judea  "  from  the 
Roman  Senate.  He  possessed  energy  of  char- 
*  acter,  but  an  unscrupulous  ambition,  and  was 
remorselessly  cruel.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Galilee  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  campaign  against  the 
brigands  who  infested  the  mountains.  He  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  without  scruple  from  Cassius 
to  Antony,  and  from  Antony  to  Caesar,  as  in 
succession  they  secured  the  possession  of  the 
political  power  of  Rome.  By  Antony's  influence 
he  was  made  king  of  Judea,  and  on  Antony's 
fall  was  confirmed  in  his  position  by  Caesar.  He 
rebuilt  the  temple  in  great  magnificence  in  Jeru- 

'  salem,  which  is  consequently  known  in  history 
as  Herod's  Temple,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sol- 


omon's Temple  ;  he  also  constructed  another  on 
Mt.  Gerizim  for  the  Samaritans  and  established 
heathen  worship  in  Caesarea  for  the  Romans.  By 
nature  jealous  and  suspicious,  a  terrible  distem- 
per, which  finally  brought  his  wretched  life  to  a 
more  wretched  end,  aggravated  the  asperities  of 
his  temper.  In  succession,  his  wife' s  grandfather, 
his  wife  herself,  and  three  of  his  own  sons  were 
slain  by  his  command.  His  course  on  hearing 
that  another  "king  of  the  Jews"  was  born,  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  all  that  secular  history 
records  of  his  character.  He  died  miserably  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  year  of  his 
reign,  issuing  on  his  death-bed  a  characteristic 
order  for  the  massacre  of  the  courtiers  whom  he 
had  called  about  him  in  his  last  illness.  Thus  he 
said  he  should  secure  universal  mourning  at  his 
death.  The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  took 
place  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  probably  during 
the  last  year. 

There  came  wise  men  from  the  east. 
Concerning  these  "wise  men ' '  three  questions  nat- 
urally call  for  some  answer :  (1)  Who  were  they  ? 
(2)  From  what  country  did  they  come  ?  (3)  How 
should  they  know  that  the  star  foretold  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  ? 

(1.)  The  original  expression  is  "  Magi  from  the 
East.'1'1  The  term  magi  is  that  from  which  comes 
our  modem  word  "magician."  Its  etymology 
is  uncertain.  It  is  probably  derived  from  a  word 
(mogh,  priest)  found  in  the  Zend,  the  ancient 
language  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Per- 
sians were  written,  and  is  connected  with  a  simi- 
lar word  (mahal,  great)  in  the  Sanscrit,  from 
which  the  Latin  magnus  and  our  words  major, 
magnify,  magnificent,  etc.,  are  derived.  This 
derivation  corresponds  with  what  is  known  of 
the  magi,  who  were  the  priests  and  the  great 
men,  first  of  Media,  afterwards  of  the  Medo-Per- 
sian  empire.  The  earliest  notice,  in  Scripture,  of 
this  class  is  in  Jer.  39  : 3, 13,  where  mention  is  made 
of  Rab-mag,  which  is  probably  not  a  proper 
name,  but  a  compound  word  signifying  chief 
magi,  after  the  analogy  of  such  words  as  chief 
eunuch  and  chief  butler.  The  same  class  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Jeremiah  50  :  35,  where  our  English 
version  entitles  them  "wise  men."  But  the 
most  frequent  references  to  them  are  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.  To  this  class  Nebuchadnezzar  ap- 
pealed in  vain  for  the  exposition  of  his  dream 
(Dan.  2 :  i-is),  and  Belshazzar  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  (Dan.  5 : 1-9).  Dan- 
iel himself  seems  to  have  been  in  some  measure 
identified  with  them,  intercedes  to  save  them 
from  death  (Dan.  2  :  24),  and  accepts  the  office 
of  the  "master  of  the  magicians"  (Dan. 5:ii), 
which  was  probably  that  of  Rab-Mag  or  Chief  - 
Magi.  The  origin  of  this  class  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. It  is  believed,  however,  to  have  origi- 
nally existed  in  the  Chaldean  empire,  to  have 
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4  And  when  he  had  gathered  •  all  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  demanded  of 
them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 


5  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea : 
for  thus  it  is  written '  by  the  prophet ; 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not 


e  Pi.  2  :  2  . . . .  f  Micah  6:2;  John  7  :  42. 


been  preserved  in  the  successive  changes  which 
wars  of  conquest  produced  in  the  political  organ- 
ization and  national  complexion  of  the  eastern 
world,  and  to  have  remained  intact,  though 
modified,  in  the  successive  Assyrian,  Median, 
and  Persian  kingdoms.  This  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  this  priestly  class  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  O.  T.  it  is  not  unfrequently  des- 
ignated by  the  title  Chaldeans  (D™.  a :  4, 5, 10,  etc.). 
It  certainly  was  not  of  Persian  origin,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  was  reorganized  and  re- 
formed by  contact  with  the  Persian  religion. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  the  magi  existed  in 
three  orders ;  they  wore  a  peculiar  dress ;  they 
had  direction  of  the  education  of  the  monarch, 
who,  as  the  special  privilege  of  his  rank,  was 
permitted  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
learning;  next  to  the  king's  wives  and  eunuchs, 
they  stood  nearest  to  his  person,  and  constituted 
his  chief  counsellors  (Esther  i  •.  is).  These  peculiar 
prerogatives  were  due  to  the  religious  venera- 
tion which  was  paid  to  them  (see  Dan.  2 : 46).  They 
performed  all  public  religious  rites,  were  the 
teachers  of  all  religious  truths,  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  sole  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Deity  and  his  creatures.  They 
practised  divination,  and  by  various  means — au- 
guries, dreams,  and  especially  a  study  of  the 
stars — assumed  to  read  the  destiny  of  mankind, 
and  to  interpret  the  problems  of  the  future.  It 
was  Daniel's  pre-eminent  success  in  interpreting 
the  dream  which  the  magi  could  not  interpret 
that  placed  him  at  their  head  (Dan.  2 : 47, 48).  The 
fact  that  he  accepted  this  office,  and  still  more 
the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzer  introduced  as  a 
novelty  a  golden  image  to  be  worshipped,  and 
Darius,  by  special  edict,  forbade  all  petitions  to 
god  or  man  for  thirty  days  (Dan.,  chaps.  3  and  e),  in- 
dicate that  the  magi  were  not  image-worship- 
pers, and  that  their  superstitions  were  mainly, 
or  at  least  largely,  those  of  honest  seekers  after 
truth,  having,  however,  no  other  manifestation 
of  God  than  was  afforded  them  by  nature.  In 
later  days  they  degenerated  into  mere  sooth- 
sayers and  fortune-tellers.  In  the  N.  T.,  except 
in  this  one  passage  in  Matt.,  they  appear  only  as 
impostors.  To  this  class  belonged,  or  pretended 
to  belong,  Simon  the  Sorcerer  (ACU  8:9-11)  and 
Bar-jesus  (Acts  is :  s).  In  classic  history  they  are 
treated  as  a  despicable  class.  But  the  itinerant 
magi,  seeking  personal  aggrandizement  among 
the  ignorant,  by  the  use  of  an  honored  name, 
may  have  been  impostors,  and  yet  the  true  magi 
in  their  own  country,  studying  nature  as  the 


sole  revelation  given  to  them  of  an  unknown 
God,  may  have  been  honest,  honorable,  and 
learned  men,  and  sincere  seekers  after  the 
truth;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  those  magi  who  followed  the  star  in  the 
East  in  their  search  for  the  Messiah.  Of  the 
later  legends  respecting  them  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  historical  in  any  of 
them ;  the  legend  that  they  were  kings  possibly 
grew  out  of  such  passages  as  Psalms  68  : 29 ; 
72  : 10,  11,  15,  and  Isaiah  60  :  3,  which  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  do  not  refer  to  the  worship 
and  gifts  proffered  by  the  magi  to  the  infant 
Jesus ;  the  legend  that  they  were  three  in  num- 
ber, preserved  in  song  and  in  art,  is  said  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  desire  to  find  in  their  visit  a  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  see 
in'  them  representatives  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  human  family,  descended  from  Noah. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  bodies  of  these  magi 
were,  it  was  pretended,  discovered;  they  were 
brought  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Milan,  and 
finally  to  Cologne,  in  whose  cathedral  the  shrine 
of  the  three  kings  is  still  shown  as  the  greatest 
of  its  many  treasures. 

(2.)  "  The  East"  was  then,  as  it  now  is  with 
us,  a  very  general  term.  Probably  the  country  in- 
dicated to  the  mind  of  any  Palestinian  Jew  would 
be  the  region  stretching  forward  from  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  Euphrates.  Somewhere  in  this  gen- 
eral district  we  must  look  for  the  home  of  the 
magi  who  visited  the  infant  Jesus ;  but  whether 
in  Arabia,  Persia,  Chaldea,  or  Parthia  cannot 
with  certainty  be  known. 

(3.)  Secular  history  affords  some  answer  to  the 
third  question — How  should  they  know  that  the 
star  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ  ?  An  opinion,  * 
derived  possibly  through  the  Scriptures,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  ancient  world  that  a  Mes- 
siah would  come  at  about  this  time.  Confucius, 
hi  China,  had  prophesied  the  appearance  of  such  • 
a  deliverer,  and  a  deputation  of  his  followers, 
going  forth  in  search  of  him,  were  the  means  of 
introducing  Buddhism  into  China.  This  belief 
is  also  recognized  by  Roman  writers,  as  Tacitus 
and  Justinius.  But  the  clearest  of  all  these 
prophecies  was  one  by  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of 
the  reformed  religion  of  Persia,  who  had  foretold 
the  coming  of  a  prophet,  supernatu rally  begotten, 
who  should  found  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace ;  and  later  traditions,  borrowed  per- 
haps from  the  faith  of  the  Jews  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel,  during  the  captivity,  led  the  Zo- 
roastians  to  expect  that  this  Messiah  would  be 
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of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Thus  prepared  to  ex- 
pect the  coming  of  a  Messiah  in  Judea,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  remarkable  star  traveling  westward 
would  naturally  lead  the  magi  to  recognize  in  it 
an  augury  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  and  to  follow 
it  to  his  birth-place.  The  coming  of  these  magi  af- 
fords a  singularly  literal  fulfillment  of  the-proph- 
ecy  of  Isaiah  60 : 1-3  ;  comp.  that  of  Numb.  24  : 17. 
2.  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East. 
The  ancients  regarded  any  peculiarly  bright  star 
as  a  portent  of  the  advent  of  some  great  person- 
age, and  they  also  believed  that  at  death  their 
heroes  migrated  into  some  star.  Thus  Julius 
Csesar  was  deified  at  his  death,  it  is  said,  because 
of  a  star  which  appeared  at  that  time,  and  into 
which  it  was  believed  he  had  gone.  Respecting 
the  star  in  the  East  an  extensive  literature  has 
been  written.  The  opinions  respecting  it  are 
given  below.  The/octe,  as  reported  by  Matthew, 
our  sole  authority,  are  these.  The  magi,  coming 
from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  reported  that  they 
had  seen  a  star  in  the  East,  which  portented  the 
advent  of  an  anticipated  "king  of  the  Jews," 
and  they  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  him ; 
they  learned  from  the  Council  where  he  should 
be  born,  viz.,  Bethlehem;  when  they  left 
Jerusalem  the  star  again  preceded  them,  and 
guided  them  to  "where  the  young  child  was," 
an  expression  which  may  indicate  either  the 
town  of  Bethlehem  or  the  house  in  the  town. 
Concerning  it  the  principal  hypotheses  may  be 
classified  as  follows  :  (1.)  That  it  was  not  a  star, 
but  a  miraculous  light,  created  for  the  special 
purpose  of  guiding  the  magi  to  Christ.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  opinion,  but  it  does 
not  accord  with  the  language  of  the  Evangelist, 
who  describes  it  as  a  star  («?n]o),  not  as  a  light 
(/v/voc).  (2.)  That  it  was  a  meteor,  or  a  comet. 
The  second  hypothesis  is  conceivable,  the  first 
scarcely  so.  For  though  the  Greek  word  ren- 
dered star  is  used  for  a  meteor  (jude  is),  no  me- 
teor, according  to  any  known  laws  of  its  exist- 
ence, could  have  guided  the  magi  so  far,  and  its 
extinction  would  have  been  an  omen  full  of  evil 
to  them.  (3.)  That  it  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  then  first  created,  or  then  first  seen,  and 
that  the  guiding  was  due,  not  to  the  real  motion 
of  the  body  itself,  but  to  a  miraculous  diversion 
of  its  rays,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which 
is  by  many  believed  to  have  produced  the  appa- 
rent standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (jo»h.  10 : 
is),  and  the  going  back  of  the  sun-dial  (2  Kimis  20 : 
11).  This  view  is  maintained,  with  no  inconsider- 
able power,  by  F.  W.  Upham,  in  a  monograph 
on  The  Star  of  our  Lord.  (4.)  That  it  was  a 
conjunction  of  planets,  not  in  a  true  sense  a  mi- 
raculous phenomenon,  and  that  God  thus  em- 
ployed nature  to  guide  to  Christ  those  who  were 
seeking  in  nature  for  a  clearer  revelation  of  God 
and  divine  truth.  It  is  now  certain  that  in  the 


year  747  of  Rome,  on  the  20th  of  May,  a  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  in  that  part 
of  the  heavens  in  which,  according  to  astrology, 
signs  denoted  the  most  notable  events.  It  was 
repeated  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  again  on  the 
12th  of  November.  The  first  of  these  conjunc- 
tions would  rise,  to  the  Assyrian,  in  the  East, 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  sunrise.  The  jour- 
ney to  Bethlehem  would  occupy  about  five 
months,  and  the  November  conjunction  would 
be  before  them,  in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem, 
when  they  were  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  tradi- 
tion with  the  Jews  that  a  similar  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  preceded  the  birth  of  Moses, 
and  there  are  indications  that  not  only  the  Jews 
but  also  the  Chaldeans  regarded  such  a  conjunc- 
tion as  an  indication  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Messiah.  The  chief  objection  proposed  to  this 
hypothesis  is  that  such  a  conjunction  could  not 
indicate  "where  the  young  child  was,"  and  the 
notion  that  another  body  of  a  meteoric  nature  did 
this  guiding  does  not  agree  with  the  narrative, 
which  identifies  it  as  the  same  star.  Each  of 
these  opinions  is  purely  hypothetical ;  each  has 
difficulties.  I  incline  to  regard  the  latter  as  most 
consonant  with  the  narrative,  and  to  interpret 
the  language  of  verse  9  to  indicate  simply  that 
the  town  wherein  the  magi  were  to  find  the  Mes- 
siah was  indicated  to  them  by  the  star.  Not 
more  than  two  years  (veree  ie)  nor  less  than  five  or 
six  months  intervened  between  the  birth  of  Jesus 
and  the  appearance  of  the  magicians  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  visit  of  the  shepherds  (Luke  2 :  s-ie)  hav- 
ing preceded,  the  babe  was  no  longer  dwelling  in 
the  stable,  but  in  a  house  (verse  11). 

We  have  come  to  worship  him.  Do 
homage  in  the  eastern  fashion  of  prostration. 
Civil  honors  due  to  a  king,  not  divine  honors  to 
a  God,  are  here  indicated.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ancient  heathen  drew  no 
clear  distinction  between  the  two,  and  used  the 
same  word  and  the  same  sign  of  homage  in  both 

Cases  (see  Matt.  8  :  2,  note). 

3.  Troubled — agitated,  thrown  into  tumult. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  John  5  :  4,  to  indicate 
a  stirring  up  of  water.    This  is  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.    The  idea  of  uneasiness  or  dis- 
comfort is  secondary.    Josephus  represents  the 
commotion  as  stirred  up  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
prophesied  a  revolution. 

4.  Chief  priests.    The  priesthood  were  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  courses,  each  having  its 
own  chief  or  president  (i  chron.  24 :  e).    The  term 
here  used  probably  includes  the  high  priest  and 
any  who  had  held  that  office,  together  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  priestly  courses.     Scribes — Jewish 
doctors  or  rabbis  learned  in  the  law  and  the 
commentaries  thereon,   the  theologians  of  the 
first  century.    What  Herod  probably  summoned 
was  the  Sanhedrim.    It  was  the  chief  legislative 
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the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule*  my  people 
Israel. 

7  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise 
men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star 
appeared. 

8  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  said.  Go  and 
search  diligently  for  the  young  child  ;  and  when  ye 
have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may 
come11  and  worship  him  also. 

9  When  they  had  heard   the  king,  they  departed  : 
and,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw'  in  the  east,  went 
before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
y^ung  child  was. 

10  When   they  saw  the   star,  they'    rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy. 

11  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they 
saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell 


down,  and  worshipped  him :  and  when  th  •  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts  ;k 
gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

12  And  being  warned  of  God1  in  a  dream  that  they 
should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their 
own  country  another  way. 

13  And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying 
Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and 
flee  into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee 
word  :  for  Herodm  will  seek  the  young  child,  to  de- 
stroy him. 

14  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his 
mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt : 

15  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  prophet,  saying,  Out"  of  Egypt  have  1  called  my 
son. 
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and  judicial  body  of  the  Jews,  consisted  of  seven- 
ty-one members,  comprised  the  chiefs  of  the 
priestly  courses,  rabbis  learned  in  the  literature 
of  the  church,  and  elders  chosen  from  the  laity. 
It  was  the  body  before  which  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned, and  subsequently  the  apostles,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  (Matt.  26  ;  57,  59  ;  Acto  4  :  5  ;  5  :  27 ; 
6 :  IS). 

5.  Prophet— Micah  5  :  2.     The  quotation  is 
not  exact,  but  the  substantial  thought  is  the 
same.    The  very  body  which  subsequently  cru- 
cified  Jesus  as  an  impostor,  officially  testifies 
that  his  birth  in  Bethlehem  fulfills  the  prophecy 
uttered  seven  hundred  years  before  respecting 
the  Messiah. 

6.  Princes.     The  Jewish  nation  was  divided 
into  twelve  tribes,  each  tribe  into  families.     The 
heads  or  chiefs  of  these  families  are  here  indi- 
cated.   In  Micah  the  language  is  "thousands  of 
Judah."    Here  the  term  princes  stands  for  the 
family  and  its  city  which  the  prince  represented. 
Thus  Bethlehem  itself  was  the  city  of  David. 

7.  Then   Herod  when   he   had   secretly 
called   the   magicians,   without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  council,  lest  his  object  should  be  sus- 
pected   and    defeated.     Inquired  the    exact 
time    when    the    star    appeared,    that   he 
might  know  what  was  the  exact  age  of  the  infant 
whom  he  wished  to  slay. 

8.  Sent   them   to    Bethlehem.    They  had 
evidently  lost  sight  of  the  star  (verse  10),  and  de- 
pended on  Herod  for    information  where    the 
child  should  be  found.     I  may  come,  etc. 
His  purpose  was  to  make  sure  of  the  child  that 
he  might  slay  him. 

11.  House.  The  throng  brought  together  by 
the  requirement  of  the  census  had  dispersed, 
and  Joseph  and  Mary  were  no  longer  in  the  stable 
(Loke2:7).  With  Mary.  Possibly  Joseph  was  not 
present  at  the  time  ;  possibly  he  is  not  mentioned 
because  the  Evangelist  recognized  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  in  reality  but  only  in  seeming  the 
father  of  the  child.  Treasures  —  chests  or 
boxes.  It  was  customary  in  visits  to  a  sovereign 


to  offer  him  gifts  (i  Kings  10 : 2,  AC.).  Frankin- 
cense— a  vegetable  resin,  obtained  by  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor  thuris,  bit- 
ter to  the  taste,  used  for  its  odor  in  sacrifices 
(Eiod.  so :  34-se),  and  imported  by  the  Hebrews  gen- 
erally from  Arabia  (Isaiah  60  :  6  ;  Jeremiah  6  :  So),  though 

the  best  is  said  to  come  from  Persia.  Myrrh — 
an  aromatic  gum  highly  prized  by  the  ancients, 
and  used  in  incense  and  perfumes.  It  distils 
from  incisions  from  a  small  thorny  tree,  which 
grows  chiefly  in  Arabia.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Exod.  30 : 23  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  holy 
oil ;  in  Esther  2  : 12,  Psalm  45  :  8,  Prov.  7  : 17, 
Sol.  Song  1 : 13,  3:6,  etc.,  as  a  perfume.  It 
was  used  also  as  an  anodyne  (Mark  is :  23),  and  for 
embalming  (John  19 : 39). 

12.  Their  own   country  another  way. 
They  could  easily  go  direct  from  Bethlehem  to 
the  Jordan  river,  leaving  Jerusalem  to  the  north 
and  west.    See  map  of  Palestine. 

2  : 13-23.    FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT.— CHBIST  COMES  TO 

HIS  OWN,  AND  HIS  OWN  RECEIVE  HIM  NOT  (John  1  : 
11)  ;  HE  IS  CAST  OUT  OP  JtJDEA,  AND  GOES  TO  THB 
HEATHEN.  THUS  THE  CHRIST-CHILD  PROPHESIES  THK 
FUTURE  OF  HIS  OWN  GOSPEL. — HEROD  EXEMPLIFIES 
THE  FOLLY  AND  WRETCHEDNESS  OF  FIGHTING  AGAINST 

GOD  (P?.  2  :  2-4). — LITTLE  CHILDREN  ARE  THE  FIRST 

MARTYRS.  EVEN  THEY  ENTER  THE  KINGDOM  OT 
HEAVEN  THROUGH  SUFFERING.— THEY  ARE  THE  FIRST 
TO  SUFFER,  ARE  KEPT  CLOSEST  IN  THEIR  FATHEB'8 

CARE  (Matt  18 : 10),  ARE  GREATEST  IN  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  HEAVEN  (Matt.  18  :  4). — JOSEPH'S  IMPLICIT  OBE- 
DIENCE IS  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  US.  "  DUTIES  ARE  OURS; 
EVENTS  ARE  GOD'S." — CHRIST'S  HUMILIATION  AS  A 
NAZARENE  PREPARES  FOR  HIS  EXALTATION  AS  KING 
OF  KINGS  (Phil.  2  :  5-11). 

13.  Arise — at  once ;   there  was  no  time  for 
delay.     Into  Egypt.     It  was  not  more   than 
three  hundred  miles  distant,  was  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, was  much  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  was  in- 
dependent of  Herod.     It  therefore  afforded  a 
convenient  and  safe  refuge.    Jesus  was  probably 
between  one  and  two  years  old  at  this  tune  ;  cer- 
tainly not  over  the  latter  age  (verse  ie). 

14.  By  night.    That  is,  that  same  night. 
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16  THn  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked 
of  the    '.*se  men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth, 
and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and 
in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under, 
according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently    in- 
quired0 of  the  wise  men. 

17  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremyp  the  prophet,  saying, 

18  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping 


for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not. 

19  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 

20  Saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his 
mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel:  for  they  are 
deadi  which  sought  the  young  child's  life. 

21  And  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his 
mother,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel. 

22  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in 
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15.  Out  of  Egypt.  This  prophecy  is  in 
Hosea  11  : 1.  It  primarily  refers  to  the  nation 
of  Israel,  and  describes  what  God  had  done  for 
it,  ages  before  the  prophet  wrote,  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Jews  from  slavery.  How  then  is  it 
a  prophecy  of  Christ's  return  from  Egypt  ?  Be- 
cause the  historical  events  in  the  O.'  T.  are  many 
of  them  prophetic,  and  point  to  a  f  ulflllment  in 
the  New  :  the  raising  of  the  brazen  serpent  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  the  riven  rock  to  the  piercing 
of  the  side  of  Christ,  the  emancipation  of  Israel  to 
the  greater  emancipation  of  humanity  from  sin 
by  Christ.  So  the  calling  of  Israel  1500  years 
before  out  of  Egypt  was  itself  a  prophecy  of  the 
fact  that  Jesus  should  be  called  out  of  Egypt  to 
dwell  in  the  land  of  promise.  "  The  subject  of 
all  allusions,  the  represented  in  all  parables  and 
dark  sayings  was  HE  who  was  to  come,  or  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  his  advent  and 
reign. " — ( Alford. ) 

1C.  When  Herod  saw  that  he  was 
mocked.  The  Evangelist  describes  his  feel- 
ings ;  it  was  one  of  rage  against  them  as  having 
deceived  him  and  so  disappointed  him  in  his 
purpose.  Slew  all  the  children — i.  e.,  male 
children ;  the  number  would  not  have  been  great 
in  a  town  of  the  size  of  Bethlehem.  The  coasts 
thereof— the  borders,  i.  e.,  the  country  hi  the 
immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  authentic  refer- 
ence to  this  slaughter  in  secular  history  ;  but  it 
accords  exactly  with  what  we  know  of  Herod's 

Character.      (See  on  veree  1,  above.) 

17,  18.  Jeremy.  Jeremiah.  The  passage  is 
chap.  31 :  ver.  15.  Rama — A  small  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  six  miles  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  the  birth-place  and  burial-place  of 
Samuel,  and  the  spot  where  Saul  was  anointed 

king  (l  Sam.  1  :  19,  20;  2;  11;  8:4;  19:  18;  25  :  l).      Not  far 

distant  from  Ramah,  yet  south  of  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Bethlehem, 
was  the  tomb  of  Rachel  and  the  supposed  place 
of  her  burial  (Gen.  35 : 18-20  -,  48 .-  7).  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  refers  originally  to  an  event  which  oc- 
curred very  soon  after  the  prophecy  was  deliv- 
ered. Jerusalem  was  captured  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar the  king  of  Babylon ;  Zedekiah,  the  king  of 
Judea,  was  taken  captive,  all  his  sons  were  put  to 
death  before  his  face,  his  eyes  were  then  put  out, 
and  he  was  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon ;  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  broken  down,  and  the 


chiefs  of  the  city  were  carried  away  into  captivity ; 
and  Jeremiah  himself  was  taken  in  chains  as  far 
north  as  Ramah,  the  first  station  where  the  cap- 
tives with  their  guards  would  rendezvous,  where 

he    Was    released    (Jer.  ch.  39 ;  40:l-6;  2  Kings  ch.  5).       It 

was  in  reference  to  this  event  that  the  prophecy 
in  Jer.  31:15  was  uttered.  "It  is,"  says 
Michaelis,  "  an  exquisite  figure.  Rachel,  during 
all  her  life  ardently  desirous  of  children,  dying  in 
childbirth,  and  buried  on  the  border  of  Benjamin, 
lifts  her  maternal  head  from  her  tomb,  looks 
around  on  the  wide  waste  of  ruin,  and  sees  not  one 
of  her  children  in  all  the  land !  She  pours  out  her 
heart  in  most  bitter  tears ;  then  God  appears  for 
her  consolation."  But  while  this  prophecy  re- 
ceives its  immediate  fulfillment  in  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  terrible  events  which  ac- 
companied it,  it  received  a  second  and  further 
fulfillment  in  the  event  recorded  in  this  chapter. 
The  one  was  a  type  and  prophecy  of  the  other. 
"Divine  prophecies,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "being 
of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with  whom  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day,  are  not  punctually 
fulfilled  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  germi- 
nant  accomplishment  throughout  many  ages ; " 
and  Dr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  have,  at  length,  their 
summer  blossom  and  autumnal  ripeness  in  Christ." 
19.  When  Herod  was  dead.  He  died 
soon  after  at  about  seventy  years  of  age,  of  a 
dreadful  disease,  at  Jericho.  The  stay  in  Egypt 
is  variously  estimated.  Eilicott  thinks  that  not 
over  a  fortnight  elapsed  between  the  flight  into 
Egypt  and  the  death  of  Herod.  Greswell  allows 
seven  months ;  other  writers  make  it  still  longer. 
They  are  dead.  The  plural  form  is  often 
used  in  speaking  of  kings.  It  is  possible  there  is 
a  reference  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
massacre  ;  perhaps  to  Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  just  previous 
to  Herod's  own  death. 

21.  Land  of  Israel.    Not  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Palestine ;  it  is  here  used  as  a  general 
term  for  the  Holy  Land. 

22.  Archelaus.    On  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  three 
sons,  Archelaus,  Antipas,  and  Philip.    Philip's 
domains  lay  all  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  outside  of 
that  portion  of  Palestine  in  which  Christ  conduct- 
ed his  chief  ministry.    He  is  referred  to  in  Luke  3 : 
1.  Antipas  was  made  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea, 
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Judaea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid 
to  go  thither :  notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God 
in  a  dreain,  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee  :r 


23  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Naza- 
reth :8  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.' 


r  ch.  3  :  13  ;  Luke  2 :  39. . .  .1  John  1  •  46  ..  t  If  urn.  6  :  13  :  Jud.  13  •  5  ;  1  Sam.  1:11;  Amos  2  :  10-12  ;  Acts  24 :  5. 


i.  e.,  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  is  called 
in  the  N.  T.,  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Matt  U:  i ;  Luke  3  •. 
19;  s :  ?;  Act*  13:  i).  To  Archelaus  fell  Idumea,  Ju- 
dea,  and  Samaria.  His  proper  title  was  ethnarch, 
the  kingly  title  perishing  with  his  father,  Herod 
the  Great ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
assumed  the*title  of  king.  This  division  of  the 
kingdom  is  represented  in  a  map  inserted  at  Luke 
3  : 1.  Archelaus  was  dethroned  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  banished  to  Vienne,  in 
Gaul,  where  he  is  thought  to  have  died.  The 
fear  of  Joseph  was  very  natural.  The  Jewish 
deputies  in  their  complaints  to  Rome  of  the 
tyranny  of  Archelaus  said,  "  he  seemed  to  be  so 
afraid  lest  he  should  not  be  deemed  Herod's  own 
son  that  he  took  especial  care  to  make  his  acts 
prove  it."  See  Josephus,  Antiq.  17  :  11,  2. 
Notwithstanding,  being  warned,  etc. 
This  is  ambiguous.  It  does  not  mean  that  he 
went  to  Galilee  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
warned  of  God,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
divine  direction  he  did  so.  He  turned  aside 
into  the  parts  of  Galilee.  Matthew  writes 
in  seeming  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  came  from  Galilee  in  the  first  instance 
(Luke  2 :  4).  He  may  not  have  known  the  fact ;  or, 
writing  chiefly  for  the  Jews,  he  may  have  wished 
only  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  Jesus 
took  place  at  Bethlehem  in  accordance  with 
prophecy.  It  is  observable  that  throughout  his 
account  he  points  out  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy. There  are  in  these  first  two  chapters  five 
references  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  (1:22;  2:5,6,  is, 
n,i8,23).  Galilee.  The  northernmost  of  three 
provinces  or  districts  into  which  Palestine,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
(See  map.)  Its  scenery  was  more  rugged  than 
that  of  Judea,  its  inhabitants  a  simple,  humble 
peasantry ;  industrious,  unpretending,  without 
wealth  or  culture,  but  also  without  those  relig- 
ious prejudices  which  excluded  the  Gospel  from 
the  hearts  of  the  Judeans.  Twenty  of  their 
chief  cities  had  been  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre  (i  King»  9 :  n),  but  had  been  restored 
to  Solomon  again  (2  chron.  8 : 2).  The  people  had 
intermixed  with  other  and  heathen  races,  and 
thus  had  lost  both  Jewish  purity  and  Jewish 
pride.  Their  very  speech  was  provincial  (Matt. 
S6:7s).  Galilee  was  the  scene  of  Christ's  most 
abundant  labors ;  and  all  his  apostles,  except 
Judas  Iscariot,  were  Galileans. 

23.  Nazareth.  Here  first  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  It  reposes  in  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful 
valley  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Es- 


draelon  and  about  five  miles  west  of  Tabor.  The 
modern  Nazareth  is  one  of  the  better  class  of 
Eastern  villages  and  has  a  population  of  three  or 
four  thousand.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee 
were  looked  on  with  contempt  by  then-  wealthier 
and  more  cultured  neighbors  of  Judea;  but 
Nazareth  suffered  under  special  opprobrium, 
and  this  among  the  Galileans  as  well  as  among 
the  Jews  (John  i :  46).  The  origin  of  this  disrepute 
is  not  known.  Called  a  Nazarene.  No  spe- 
cific prophecy  is  referred  to ;  but  probably  (this 
at  least  we  think  to  be  the  better  interpretation) 
those  declarations  in  the  prophets  which  declare 
of  the  Messiah  that  he  should  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men.  In  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy, 
he  was,  from  the  very  beginning,  known  as  a  cit- 
izen of  despised  Nazareth  (isaiah  53  and  PI.  22). 

THE  BIBTH  OF  JESUS. — The  incidents  connected 
with  the  birth  of  Jesus  are  narrated  only  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.  Mark  and  John  begin  his  life 
with  his  baptism.  Matthew  and  Luke  do  not 
relate  the  same  incidents ;  it  is  only  by  comparing 
them  that  we  get  the  entire  story.  To  Matthew 
we  are  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  betrothal, 
the  divine  warnings  to  Joseph,  the  visit  of  the 
magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  return  to  Naz- 
areth. None  of  these  incidents  are  mentioned 
by  Luke.  To  Luke  we  are  indebted  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  annunciation,  Mary's  psalm  of 
thanksgiving,  the  cause  of  the  visit  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a 
stable,  the  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  child  at  the  Temple,  and  the  prophecy 
of  Simeon.  The  probable  order  is  as  follows : 
Mary  is  espoused  to  Joseph  (Matt  i :  is) ;  the 
birth  of  Jesus  is  announced  to  her,  possibly  be- 
fore her  betrothal  (Luke  i :  26-ss) ;  and  she  visits 
her  cousin  Elizabeth  and  utters  her  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  (39-56) ;  Joseph  discovers  that  she 
is  with  child,  and  is  told  by  God  to  take  her, 
notwithstanding,  as  his  wife  (Matt,  i :  18-25).  They 
go  up  to  Bethlehem  together,  where  Jesus  is 
born,  and  the  same  night  the  shepherds  visit  the 
child,  having  been  told  of  his  advent  by  the 
angels  (Luke  2 : 8-20) ;  the  child  is  presented  in  the 
Temple  and  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  is  uttered 
(21-39).  Meanwhile  the  star  in  the  east  has  ap- 
peared to  the  magi,  and  they  have  commenced 
their  journey  toward  Palestine.  After  a  journey 
which  occupies  several  months,  they  find  the 
child,  now  removed  to  a  house,  and  offer  their 
gifts  (Matt.  2 :  i-i2).  The  flight  into  Egypt  and 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  follow  (13-23) ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  two  Evangelists  come  to- 
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r  N  those  days  came  John™  the  Baptist,  preaching  in 
i.  the  wilderness  of  Judaea, 


2  And   saying,  Repent   ye:    for   the   kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand. 

3  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  ofTty  the  prophet 
Esaias,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 


u  Luke  3:2;  John  1  :  6. . .  .v  Isa.  40  :  : 


gether  again  with  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
and  the  child  to  Nazareth  (Matt.  2 : 23 ;  Luke  2 : 39, 40). 
There  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  accounts ;  but 
each  narrates  incidents  which  the  other  passes 
by  in  silence. 


3  : 1-12.  PREACHING  AKD  BAPTISM  OF  JOHN.— SEE 
ON  LUKE  3  : 1-18. 

1.  In  those  days.  A  general  term,  indica- 
ting possibly  the  days  when  Jesus  was  living  with 
his  parents  at  Nazareth,  but  more  probably 
simply  synonymous  with  "  in  that  age  or  era." 
The  phrase  is  used  in  this  way  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers,  e.g.  Exod.  2 :11,  where  a  long  in- 
terval is  evidently  to  be  supplied  between  the 
10th  and  llth  verse,  Moses  having  grown  to 
manhood  meanwhile,  and  similarly  by  us  at  the 
present  time,  e.  g.  in  such  phrases  as  "in  these 
days  of  steam  and  electricity."  An  interval  of 
about  thirty  years  (Luke  8 : 23)  occurred  be- 
tween the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  first  public 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  Concerning  the 
life  of  Jesus  meanwhile,  only  one  incident  is  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  writers  (Luke  2 : 41-52).  Con- 
cerning Christ's  education  meanwhile,  nothing  is 
positively  known.  He  certainly  did  not  receive 
an  education  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  (John  7 :  is, 
and  note  there).  Jewish  law  required  every  man  to 
teach  his  son  a  trade,  even  though  he  were  des- 
tined to  a  learned  profession  as  a  theologian, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Christ  worked 
at  his  father's  bench  learning  the  art  of  the  car- 
penter (Mark  6 :  s).  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  at- 
tended the  synagogue  school ;  for  there  was  one 
connected  with  every  Jewish  synagogue,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  village  were  taught  to  read 
and  to  cipher,  and  were  instructed  in  their  own 
national  history  and  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  commentaries  of  the 
scribes  thereon.  It  is  certain,  from  the  incident 
recorded  in  Luke  2 : 41-52,  that  Jesus  early 
showed  a  great  aptitude  for  religious  studies, 
and  particularly  for  the  deeper  truths  of  re- 
ligion. Meanwhile,  great  political  changes  had 
taken  place  in  Palestine.  Archelaus  had  been 
banished,  the  semblance  of  kingly  authority  pos- 
sessed by  Herod  the  Great  had  been  taken  away, 
and  Judea  was  ruled  directly  by  the  Romans, 
through  a  governor  or  procurator,  Pontius  Pi- 
late. Galilee  continued  under  the  rule  of  Herod 
Antipas,  and  all  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry  con- 
tinued under  the  civil  administration  of  these 
two  men,  Antipas  in  Galilee  and  Pontius  Pilate 
in  Judea  (Luke  a  •.  i). 


John  the  Baptist.  He  was  the  son  of  Eliz- 
abeth, a  cousin  of  Mary,  and  was,  therefore,  a 
second  cousin  of  Jesus.  The  circumstances  of 
his  birth  are  recorded  in  Luke  1.  He  was  a  Naz- 

arite  (Lake  1  :  15,  and  note  there ;  for  an  account  of  the  vows  of  a 
Nazarite,  lee  Numb.  ch.  6)  ;  had  Shut  himself  Up  to  a 

solitary  life  of  prayer  and  meditation  (Luke  i :  so), 
from  which  he  emerged  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  repentance  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  His  character  was  that  of 
an  ascetic ;  he  dressed  in  a  rough  garment  woven 
of  camel's  hair,  and  lived  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  food  furnished  him  by  the  wilderness 
(see  below,  ver.  4).  A  fuller  account  of  his  preaching 
is  given  in  Luke  3  : 4-18 ;  it,  however,  changed  in 
its  nature  after  the  baptism  of  Christ,  from 
which  time  he  preached  not  only  repentance  and 
good  works  as  a  fruit  of  repentance,  but  also 
faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  sin 
(John  i :  29-36;  s :  25-36).  Preaching,  literally,  pro- 
claiming as  a  Tierald.  As  one  runs  before  a  king 
announcing  his  coming,  so  John  the  Baptist  came 
before  Christ  proclaiming  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Wilderness  of  Judea.  The 
region  between  Jerusalem  and  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  "  This  tract  was  not  strictly 
a  desert,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  abounding  in 
pasture  for  flocks."— (Alford.)  The  idea  em- 
bodied is  simply  that  he  was  ministering,  not  in 
the  city  and  under  the  influence  of  the  hierarchy, 
but  in  the  country,  and  had  rural  habits  and  a 
rural  education.  The  region  is  more  definitely 
fixed  by  Luke  3  : 3,  and  by  his  baptism  of  the 
people,  as  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river  Jordan.  He  was  at  this  time  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  age  when,  if  he  had  intended 
to  enter  the  priesthood  inherited  from  his  father, 
he  should  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem-to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Sanhedrim. 

2.  Repent.  This  word  in  the  Greek  is  com- 
posed of  two  words — (u«ra),  after,  and  (ro^w),  to 
perceive,  i.  e.,  to  perceive  afterwards ;  hence,  to 
change  one's  view,  mind,  or  purpose.  It  has 
been  even  translated  change  your  minds.  But 
this,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  ordi- 
narily used,  appears  to  be  clearly  inadequate. 
No  idea  of  sorrow  for  sin  is  involved  in  the  word; 
and  though  certainly  genuine  repentance  does 
necessarily  involve  sorrow  for  the  past,  the  radi- 
cal and  fundamental  idea  is,  not  so  much  sorrow 
as  a  change ;  a  change,  however,  be  it  observed, 
not  merely  of  conduct,  but  of  the  thinking  and 
immortal  part— a  change  of  one's  view  of  life 
and  truth,  and  a  consequent  change  of  one's  pur- 
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ness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight. 

4  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment"  of  camel's 
hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  and  his 
meat  was  locusts1  and  wild  honey. 


5  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judsea, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan, 

6  And  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing' 
their  s  ns. 

7  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 


w  eh.  11:8;  2  Kings  1  :8....x  Lev.  11  :  W....y  Act*  1  :  5;  8  :  38;  19  :  4,  5,  18. 


pose  regarding  life.  It  is  interpreted  by  John 
himself  in  his  directions  to  the  people  when  they 
asked  him  what  they  should  do  (Luke  z  -.  10-14), 
and  by  Jesus  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
who  gave  evidence  of  his  repentance  not  by 
tears,  but  by  leaving  the  far  country  and  his  old 
companions,  und  his  sins  and  consequent  wretch- 
edness, and  returning  to  his  father  with  confes- 
sion and  a  humble  prayer  for  pardon.  "  In  the 
N.  T.,  especially  in  St.  Luke  and  in  the  Revela- 
tions, it  denotes  a  change  of  moral  thought  and 
reflection;"  hence,  "to  repent  of  anything  is 
not  only  to  forsake  it,  but  to  change  one's  mind 
and  apprehensions  regarding  it." — (CVemer's Bib- 
lical Theol.  Diet,  of  N.  T.  Greek.)  Another  Greek 
word  is  used  in  four  passages  in  the  N.  T.,  which 
is  unfortunately  translated  repent  (Matt.  21:89,32; 

27  :  3 ;  2  Cor.  7:8;  Heb.  7  :  2l).     This  WOrd  involves  more 

distinctly  the  idea  of  sorrow,  and  it  is  evident 
from  its  use  in  Matt.  27  : 3,  that  the  idea  which  it 
embodies — sorrow  in  consequence  of  sin — is  not 
the  fundamental  or  principal  element  in  a  true  re- 
pentance. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  phrase  is  used 
only  by  Matthew.  The  synonymous  phrase, 
Kingdom  of  God,  is  used  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
"writing  more  especially  for  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  to  be  disabused  of  their  notion  of  local 
Deities,  and  taught  the  unity  of  God." — ( Words- 
worth.) Sometimes  the  phrase  Kingdom  alone  is 
used,  without  any  explanatory  word  (Matt.  B-.  12 ; 
9-.  35,  etc.).  The  phrase  appears,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  used  in  different  senses,  but  the  meanings  are 
really  essentially  the  same.  It  always  indicates 
a  state  of  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
as  the  Supreme  King.  When  applied  to  the  in- 
dividual, it  denotes  that  state  of  heart  in  which 
God's  will  is  recognized  as  the  Supreme  author- 
ity (Matt,  s :  3).  Applied  to  the  community,  it  in- 
dicates the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Supreme 
Lord  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  here  by  John  the 
Baptist),  or  his  final  advent,  when  all  will  recog- 
nize his  supreme  authority  (Matt.  ie :  23).  Applied 
to  the  future  life,  it  indicates  that  state  in  which 
there  shall  be  perfect  submission  by  every  heart 
to  the  Divine  will  (Matt.  25 : 34).  The  expressions 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven "  and  "Kingdom of  God  " 
are  common  in  the  rabbinical  writers,  who  gen- 
erally mean  the  theocracy,  and  who  expected  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  the 
restoration  of  political  power  to  the  Jews  and 
Jewish  rulers,  and  hence  to  themselves,  just  as 
to  the  Romanist  the  supremacy  of  the  church 


indicates,  not  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
Christ  in  all  organizations,  but  the  political  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  and  the  priesthood.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  that  he  taught  that  all  the  people,  Jews  as 
well  as  Gentiles,  priests  as  well  as  people,  must 
change  their  views  of  truth,  their  moral  concep- 
tions of  God  and  his  kingdom,  and  their  moral 
purposes  respecting  their  own  life,  in  order  to 
enter  into  this  kingdom.  Thus  it  approached 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  in  his  de- 
claration, "  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

3.  Esaias — Greek  form  of  Isaiah.    The  pas- 
sage is  chap.  40  :  3.    The  prophet,  contemplat- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon,  announces  the  mission  of  John 
the  Baptist  as  a  herald  of  the  Messiah.    Some 
commentators  regarded  this  passage  as  primarily 
a  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  and  so  fulfilled  long  before  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  they  regard  it  as  only 
applicable  by  a  sort  of  accommodation  (see  Mr.  Barnes 
on  i»aiah  40 :  s).     The  better   opinion  (so  Alford, 
Henderson  and  Cowles)  regards  it  as  more  prob- 
ably referring  wholly  to  John ;    "  first,  because 
the  words  are  expressly  quoted  by  three  of  the 
inspired  Evangelists  as  receiving  their  fulfillment 

in    John    (Matt.  3:3;    Mark  1  :  3 ;  Luke  3  :  4-6)  J     and    SCC-    ' 

ondly,  because  the  way  was  to  be  prepared  not 
for  the  Jews  but  for  Jehovah  himself."  The 
language  here  is  not  that  of  John  the  Baptist  but 
that  of  Matthew  respecting  him.  It  is  not  "I 
am,"  but  "  this  is."  But  John  himself  refers  to 
the  same  prophecy,  and  to  himself  as  its  fulfill- 
ment (John  i :  23).  Isaiah's  symbol  is  borrowed 
from  a  common  practice  among  Eastern  mon- 
archs,  whose  kingdoms  possessed  no  such  broad 
highways  as  modern  civilization  has  formed  for 
all  the  people,  and  who  therefore,  on  setting 'out 
on  any  great  journey,  were  accustomed  to  send  out 
pioneers  to  open  roads  through  the  wilderness  for 
them,  cutting  through  the  hills  and  the  forests, 
and  filling  up  the  hollows.  Such  a  preparation 
for  Christ's  coming  was  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  it  was  his  mission  to  awaken  the 
expectations  of  an  inert  and  sluggish  people; 
and  he  succeeded  wonderfully  in  this  work  (Lnk« 

3 : 15). 

4.  Camel's  hair.    Not  the  camel's  skin  with 
the  hair  on,  but  a  garment  made  of  the  shaggier 
camel's  hair,  woven  into  a  coarse  fabric  like  our 
drugget.     It  was  recognized  as  a  garb  of  the 
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prophets  (zech.  13 : 4),  and  is  still  worn  in  the  East 
by  the  poor  or  those  who  affect  austerity.  His 
dress  resembled  that  of  Elijah,  and  in  this  respect 
also  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  4  : 5, 
being  in  other  respects  than  his  attire  and  ascetic 
habits  an  antitype  of  Elijah  (Matt.  11 :  M).  Lo- 
custs and  wild  honey.  "Locusts"  have 
been  thought  to  designate,  not  the  insect  of  that 
name,  but  the  long  sweet  pods  of  the  locust  tree, 
which  are  still  called  St.  John's  bread  by  the 
monks  of  Palestine.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
locust  proper  was  permitted  as  an  article  of  food 
by  Moses  (Lev.  n :  22).  Different  species  of  the 
family  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  generally  in 
connection  with  their  great  numbers,  or  the  dev- 
astations which  they  commit  (Exod.  10: 12-15;  Dent. 
28:38;  Joel  1:4-7).  They  are,  however,  eaten  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  which  they  frequent,  and  in 
some  places  form  an  important  article  of  food, 
especially  among  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes. 
In  Palestine  they  are  eaten  either  roasted  or 
boiled  in  salt  and  water ;  but  when  preserved  for 
future  use  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  their  heads, 
wings  and  legs  picked  off,  and  the  bodies 
ground  into  dust.  This  dust  has  naturally  a 
rather  bitter  flavor,  which  is  corrected  by  mix- 
ing it  with  camel's  milk  or  honey,  the  latter 
being  the  favorite  substance  ;  hence  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  was,  like 
his  dress,  that  of  those  of  the  people  who  lived 
at  a  distance  from  towns,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  hardship  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
Wild  honey.  This  existed  in  such  abundance 
in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  that  to  the  ancient  Israelites  the  land  was 
described  as  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey" 
(Exod.  3 :  s).  There  is  a  "honey,"  so  called, 
which  exudes  from  the  trees,  and  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  referred  to  here  and  in 
1  Sam.  14 : 25  ;  but  the  supposition  is  unnecessary 
and  improbable.  In  some  parts  of  northern  Ara-' 
bia  the  bees  are  said  to  be  so  abundant  that  no 
sooner  is  a  hive  deposited  than  it  is  filled.  Com-  • 
pare  Samson's  experience  in  Judg.  14  :  5-9. 

5.  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem, 
etc.  Not  merely  persons  from  these  localities, 
but  such  multitudes  that  it  might  be  said  that 
all  Judea  was  there ;  so  we  say  now  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  great  procession,  all  New  York  turned 
out  to  see  it  (compare  n  :  7-u).  About  Jordan — 
i.  e.,  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Jordan  besides 
Judea  and  Jerusalem.  It  would  include  parts 
of  Perea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Gaulonitis.  (See 
map.)  Among  those  that  came  were  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  sev- 
eral Galileans  who  subsequently  became  Christ's 
disciples  (John  i :  is,  35-45).  It  should  be  added  that 
the  best  chronologists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
John  commenced  his  preaching  in  the  Sabbatical 
year  (see  Andrews'  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  139), 


when  the  laws  of  Moses  forbade  all  agricultural 
labor,  and  the  people,  relieved  from  their  ordi- 
nary toil,  were  at  leisure  for  the  hearing  of  the 

truth  (Exod.  23 :  10, 11 ;  Lev.  25 :  2-7 ;  Dent.  ch.  15). 

The  Jordan — the  principal  river  of  Palestine. 
It  rises  among  the  Lebanon  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  and  flows  almost  exactly  due 
south,  first  through  a  marshy  plain  to  the  Lake 
Huleh  or  Merom  (josh,  n :  5),  then  about  nine  miles 
to  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  de- 
scending in  this  distance  600  feet,  and  reaching, 
at  the  surface  of  the  lake,  a  point  653  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence 
issuing  a  headlong  torrent,  crooked  and  precip- 
itous, through  a  narrow  and  desolate  valley, 
occupying  200  miles  in  its  course,  though  trav- 
ersing but  60  in  a  straight  line,  falling  rapidly 
meanwhile,  and  finally  issuing  in  the  Dead  or 
Salt  Sea,  whose  surface  is  over  1300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  average 
width  between  the  two  seas  is  from  70  to  80 
yards,  though  at  its  mouth  it  is  180  yards.  (Mr. 
Barnes  says  ninety  feet,  but  this  is  evidently  an 
error.  See  Lieut.  Lynch's  report.)  The  Jordan 
thus  divides  the  Holy  Land  into  two  sections 
very  clearly  separated,  partly  by  its  waters,  yet 
more  by  the.  valley  or  gorge  through  which  it 
flows.  This  separation  exerted  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  a 
part  of  the  tribes,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Ma- 
nasseh  remaining,  in  the  distribution  of  the  land, 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  never  fully  assimilating 
with  their  brethren.  In  O.  T.  times  this  region 
is  described  sometimes  as  the  land  "on  this  side 
Jordan  "  (Numb.  32: 19),  and  sometimes  as  the  land 
"beyond  Jordan"  (josh,  is:  s),  or  "the  other  side 
Jordan"  (josh. 7: 7),  according  as  the  location  of 
the  writer  is  east  or  west  of  the  river.  But  the 
phrase  "beyond  Jordan,"  in  the  N.  T.  (johni:  28; 
3 : 26),  signifies  the  district  east  of  the  river.  It  is 
known  in  secular  history  by  the  name  Perea,  sig- 
nifying "beyond." 

6.  And  was  baptized.    See  note  below  on 
baptism  of  Jesus.     Confessing   their  sins. 
The  idea  of  a  public  and  united  confession  ap- 
pears to  be  involved  in  the  original  Greek  word, 
which  is  composed  of  three  words  (ex  ouog  leyw) 
and  signifies  to  speak  out  together.    It  is  clear, 
both  from  this  word  and  from  Luke  3  :  10-15, 
that  it  is  not  a  private  confession  to  John  which 
is  indicated,   and  that  the  passage  affords  no 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, in  support  of  which  it  has  been  quoted. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  Acts  19 : 18,  where  the 
confession  evidently  was  open  and  public,  and  in 
James  5 :  16,  where  the  original  shows  that  a 
mutual  and  common  confession  of  faults,  not  a 
private  confession  to  the  ear  of  the  priest  alqnef 
is  intended. 

7.  Pharisees   and   Sadducees.     Phari- 
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sees.  This  term  meets  us  here  for  the  first  time 
m  the  Bible.  The  Pharisees  are  generally  defined 
as  a  Jewish  sect,  but  m  fact  they  constituted  the 
orthodox  party  in  Judaism,  and  embraced  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Historically  the  Phar- 
isees were  the  reformers  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  The  sect  arose  as  a  protest  against 
heathen  corruptions  during  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  captivity.  The  two  characteristic 
features  of  their  creed  were  faith  in  immortality 
and  faith  in  the  absolute  decrees  of  God.  They 
believed  that  all  things  were  ordered  by  his  will, 
that  nothing  therefore  went  wrong.  They  bor- 
rowed then-  hope  from  the  future,  and  believed 
that  whatever  appeared  to  go  wrong  here  God 
would  set  right  hereafter.  But  the  laws  of 
Moses  contain  no  clear  revelation  of  any  future 
state.  In  the  main  they  represent  God's  gov- 
ernment as  administered  by  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments.  The  Pharisees,  accordingly, 
invented  a  singular  fiction  to  give  authority  to 
their  belief.  They  asserted  that  during  the  forty 
days  which  Moses  spent  in  the  Mount,  Jehovah 
gave  him  an  additional  revelation,  in  which  he 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and 
the  duty  of  prayer,  and  afforded  an  authoritative 
interpretation  of  all  the  written  law.  This  addi- 
tional revelation,  it  was  said,  had  been  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
it  was  regarded  by  the  rabbis  as  of  equal  bind- 
ing force  with  the  Scriptures.  Such  a  doctrine 
opened  wide  the  door  to  corruption.  These  oral 
traditions  soon  outgrew  the  written  word,  and 
became  to  the  Pharisees  what,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  decrees  of  the  Church  were  to  the 
Romanist.  The  Scriptures  took  a  subordinate 
place ;  to  read  them,  except  in  the  light  of  the 
authoritative  interpretation,  was  denounced  as 
equivalent  to  atheism.  This  doctrine  led  in  the 
first  century,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  to  a  rigorous 
but  fruitless  ceremonialism.  All  outward  forms 
of  the  law  were  observed  by  the  Pharisaic  lead- 
ers; but  to  personal  morals  they  were  for  the 
most  part  profoundly  indifferent  («ee  Matt,  is :  z-6, 
*nd  note  there).  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  rabbis 
inculcated  a  pure  and  high-toned  morality,  but 
more  frequently  the  spirit  of  even  their  purest 
ethics  was  mercenary.  The  basis  of  their  moral- 
ity was  the  maxim,  "  Consider  for  whom  thou 
dost  work,,  and  what  is  thy  master  who  will  pay 
thee  thy  wages."  There  were  among  the  Phari- 
sees some  pure  spirits,  who  desired  if  they  did 
not  fully  appreciate  a  more  spiritual  religion, 
and  who  thus  were  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  at  least  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  (Lake  10 : 

K-28;  Mark  IS:  33;  15:  43;  John  7:  60;  Acta  15:  5).     But  this 

party  was  neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  in  cour- 
age. Thus  despite  some  pure  precepts  in  their 
inculcations,  the  characteristic  feature  of  their 
religion  was  a  pious  formalism  thinly  covering 


an  intensely  selfish  spirit.  They  fasted  and 
prayed  with  great  regularity  and  precision,  but 
generally  in  public  and  for  applause.  They  paid 
tithes  of  all  they  possessed,  but  their  almsgiving 
was  without  genuine  love.  They  ignored  the 
precepts  of  religion  in  their  lives,  but  were  care- 
ful to  inscribe  them  on  pieces  of  parchment 
bound  on  their  foreheads,  and  to  engrave  them 
upon  the  lintels  of  then-  doors.  Religion  became 
a  trade.  "Three  things,"  so  ran  their  proverb, 
"will  make  thee  prosper — prayer,  alms,  and 
penitence."  They  were  not  all  hypocrites ;  there 
were  many  honest  but'  mistaken  souls  among 
them.  Such  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees.  Their  hypocrisy,  too,  was  for 
the  most  part  unconscious,  and  they  hid  from 
themselves  more  effectually  than  from  others 
the  selfishness  of  their  hearts  by  the  rigor  of 
their  lives.  This  was  the  school  which  consti- 
tuted Christ's  bitterest  foe  while  he  lived,  which 
compassed  his  death,  and  which  endeavored  in 
vain  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  teachings.  And 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
Pharisaism  has  continued  to  be  in  all  ages  the 
most  dangerous  and  deadly  enemy  of  Christian- 
ity, even  when  it  has  assumed  the  name  and  pre- 
tended to  revere  the  memory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sadducees.  The  infidels  and  materialists  of 
the  first  century.  They  probably  derive  their 
name  from  one  Zadok,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  their  founder.  They  maintained  that  jus- 
tice is  administered  hi  this  life,  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave,  repudiated 
not  only  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Pharisees,  but 
also  the  books  of  the  Bible,  except  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  insisted,  theoretically,  that  virtue  should 
be  practiced  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  hoped-for  reward ;  denied,  not  the  existence 
of  a  God,  but  his  control  over  and  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  men  ;  were  naturally  led  by  this  theol- 
ogy into  a  loose  and  easy  morality,  the  motto  of 
which  was,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die  ; "  and  were  quite  ready  to  affiliate  with 
the  Gentiles  if  place,  power,  or  wealth  could  be 
obtained  by  so  doing.  The  Pharisees  were  pop- 
ular with  the  common  people,  who  revered  them 
for  the  real  austerity  of  their  doctrine  and  the 
seeming  austerity  of  their  lives.  The  Sadducees 
consisted  wholly  of  men  of  a  cold  and  heartless 
culture,  but  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  priestly  class,  who  performed  with  uncon- 
cern ceremonies  in  which  they  no  longer  had  any 
faith.  Their  philosophy  was  a  purely  negative 
philosophy,  though  the  same  principles  reappear 
hi  new  forms  from  age  to  age,  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  class  of  minds.  Sadduceeism,  as  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  philosophy,  has  long  since  per- 
ished from  Judea,  and  not  even  a  trace  of  its  in- 
fluence or  a  remnant  of  its  literature  has  survived, 
except  that  which  is  incidentally  found  in  the 
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ducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  O  gen- 
eration?, of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee*  1'rom 
the  wrath  to  come  ? 


8  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance : 

o  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have 

Abraham  to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God 


x  ch.  12  :  34 ;  23  :  33  ;  Isa.  59  :  5 ;  Luke  3:7 a  Jer.  51  :  6  ;  Rom.  1  :  18. 


four  Gospels  and  in  the  writings  of  the  theologi- 
cal opponents  of  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees. 

To  this  mention  of  the  two  principal  Jewish 
sects  or  schools  of  philosophy  should  be  added, 
perhaps  here,  a  paragraph  concerning  a  third, 
which  is  not,  however,  directly  referred  to  in  the 
N.  T. — the  Essenes,  who  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  Shakers  of  their  age.  "They  lived  in 
communities  by  themselves.  They  discouraged 
marriage.  The  higher  orders  forbade  it.  They 
maintained  an  absolute  community  of  goods. 
They  abhorred  alike  war,  slavery,  and  commerce.' 
Their  wages  were  regulated  by  an  inflexible  sys- 
tem, administered  by  an  absolute  ecclesiastical 
superior.  The  hours  of  prayer,  meals,  labor, 
were  all  fixed  by  rigorous  rules.  Their  doctrine 
was  simple,  but  mystical.  Their  morals  were 
pure,  but  austere.  Their  religious  forms  were 
observed  with  a  rigor  which  even  surpassed  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  but  were  accompanied  with  a 
life  of  practical  virtue  which  rarely  found  a  par- 
allel in  the  Pharisaic  life.  They  were  initiated 
into  the  order  by  a  secret  service  and  a  novitiate 
of  three  years,  and  were,  at  its  close,  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  '  to  observe  piety,  justice, 
obedience,  honesty,  and  secrecy.'  For  violation 
of  his  oath,  the  offender  was  excommunicated. 
Having  sworn  that  he  would  receive  no  food  save 
from  his  own  sect,  and  driven  by  excommunica- 
tion from  their  table,  he  perished  miserably  of 
starvation.  Four  thousand  of  these  ascetics 
lived  in  settlements  of  their  own,  chiefly  in  the 
wild  region  which  borders  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
did  not  intermingle  with  their  own  countrymen. 
They  exerted  no  influence  upon  the  religious 
opinions  and  practices  of  their  neighbors.  They 
never  seem  to  have  come  in  contact  with  Christ." 
— (Abbott's  Jesus  of  Nazareth.)  It  has  been  soberly 
maintained  by  De  Quincy  that  this  latter  sect 
were  disciples  of  Christ,  who  were  misrepre- 
sented by  Josephus,  from  whom  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived,  while  other  and 
skeptical  critics  have  endeavored  to  maintain 
that  Christianity  was  itself  an  outgrowth  of  Es- 
senism.  Neither  view,  however,  has  any  warrant 
in  history.  The  strongest  antagonism  exists  be- 
tween the  life  of  bondage  of  the  one  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  of  the  other.  Doubtless  the 
monastic  habits  of  early  and  mediaeval  Christian- 
ity were  analogous  to  those  of  the  Essenes,  but 
they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Come  to  his  baptism.  Why  ?  Some  think 
to  oppose  it.  This  is  not  probable,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  account  to  indicate  it.  It  is  clear, 


on  the  other  hand,  from  Matt.  21 : 32,  and  Luke 
7  : 30,  33,  that  the  Pharisees  were  not  in  any  con- 
siderable number  baptized  by  John.  Apparently, 
his  preaching  had  produced  a  very  great  agita- 
tion, and  they  came  as  onlookers,  and  to  some 
extent  as  inquirers.  The  latter  fact  is  indicated 
by  the  statement  of  John  (1 : 19),  that  a  delega- 
tion were  sent  out  from  Jerusalem  to  inquire  re- 
specting him.  Offspring  of  vipers ,  in  contrast 
with  their  proud  belief  that  they  were  the  favor- 
ites of  God  because  the  children  of  Abraham 
(verse  9 ;  and  compare  analogous  contrast  in 
Christ's  teaching,  John  8 : 39,  44).  The  viper  was 
a  species  of  serpent ;  but  the  term  is  here  used 
as  a  general  term,  and  equivalent  to  serpent, 
which  was  among  the  Jews  a  symbol  of  cunning 
(Gen.  s :  i),  and  malice  (PS.  58 : 4),  and  an  emblem  of 
the  devil  (Gen.  3,  Rev.  12  •.  9,  u,  is) ;  so  that  this  phrase, 
offspring  of  vipers,  was  analogous  to  the  subse- 
quent declaration  of  Christ,  that  the  Pharisees 
were  of  their  "father  the  devil."  Vehemence  of 
invective  may  be  rarely  right ;  but  it  cannot  be 
always  condemned.  There  are  times  when  noth- 
ing else  will  awaken  the  conscience  and  start 
the  sluggish  soul.  The  wrath  to  come.  The 
prophet  Malachi,  who  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  John  the  Baptist,  also  foretold  that  his  advent 
would  be  followed  by  "  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord"  (Mai.  3:i-3;  4:s),  as  it  was  by 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  among  all  lands,  witnessed  by  some 
of  that  generation  and  probably  by  some  of  John 
the  Baptist's  auditors.  For  among  his  audience 
is  believed  to  have  been  John  the  Evangelist 

(John  1:35;  41,  and  note  there),    who  W3S    Still    living    at 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  primary  ref- 
erence here  undoubtedly  is  to  this  wrath  so  soon 
to  come  upon  the  nation,  though  it  as  undoubt- 
edly refers  secondarily  to  that  greater  and  more 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment, of  which  we  have,  in  Matt.  ch.  24,  Christ's 
own  warrant  for  asserting  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem to  be  a  symbol. 

8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy 
of  a  change  of  heart.  Compare  Matt.  7 : 16, 
19.  For  a  catalogue  of  the  fruits  of  the  new  life, 
see  Gal.  5  : 22,  23 ;  and  2  Peter  1  : 5-7.  Observe, 
first,  that  John  and  Christ,  as  well  as  the  apos- 
tles, call  for  something  more  than  fruits,  viz. :  a 

Change    Of   Character   (compare  John  3:3;    2  Cor.  5:17); 

and  second,  that  they  recognize  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  heart,  not  a  creed,  a  cere- 
mony, or  a  profession,  but  fruits  worthy  of  repent- 
ance. Compare  Matt.  7  :  21-23 ;  John  14  :  21 ; 
Romans,  ch.  12 ;  James  2  : 14-17.  See  the  whole 
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is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham. 

10  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
trees :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit,  is  newnD  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 


11  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water1  unto  repent- 
ance :   but  he  that  cometh  alter  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize 
youd  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  : 

12  Whose  fan  is  in  his  uand,  and  he  will  throughly 


b  John  15  :  6. . .  .c  Lake  3:16;  Acts  19  :  4. . .  .d  AcU  1  :  5. 


truth  embodied  in  Ephes.  2  : 10.  We  are  God's 
workmanship,  but  we  are  created  unto  good 
works. 

9.  And  do    not    fancy  that    yon    may 
say  in  yourselves.    He  interprets  their  own 
plea,  not  uttered,  but  secretly  nourished  in  their 
own  hearts.     We    have  Abraham    to    our 
father.      Contrast  with  verse  7  above.      The 
common  Jewish  idea,  especially  the    Pharisaic 
idea,  was  that  the  children  of  Abraham  were  fa- 
vored of  God.    Says  the  Talmud:  "A  single  Is- 
raelite is  worth  more  before  God  than  all  the 
people  who  have  been  or  shall  be."    A  similar 
feeling  underlies  the  pride  of  birth,  wherever  it 
exists.    The  ideas  set  in  contrast  are  that  which 
regard  moral  character  as  an  inheritance,  and  so 
the  exclusive   prerogative  of  a  few,   and  that 
which  declared  it  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  and  avail- 
able to  all.   Compare  John  1 : 13,  and  note  there. 
Of  these  stones.    The  pebbles  or  shingle  en 
the  beach  of  the  Jordan.    Out  of  the  unlearned 
and  despised  fishermen  of  Galilee  he  raised  up 
his  apostles  (John  7 : 43).     Out  of  the  hated  and 
outcast  Gentiles  he  built  up  the  new  church,  the 
"new  Jerusalem."    The  head  of  the  corner  was 
itself  a   "stone  which  the  builders  despised" 
(Matt.  21 : 42).    So  God  daily  raiseth  up  children  to 
himself  from  the  stones  of  the  desert ;  the  church 
is  not  made  up  from   the  rich  and  wise  (i  Cor. 
i :  26-28) ;   stony  hearts  he  converts  to  hearts  of 

flesh  (Ezek.  36  :  26). 

10.  Is  laid  at  the  root,  ready  for  use.    The 
cutting  down  of  the  unfaithful  nation  has  not 
yet  commenced,  but  everything  has  been  made 
ready  for  it  (compare  Luke  is :  6-9 .).      Every  tree, 
etc.      The    only   measure    of    character  is   its 
fruit-bearing  character  (compare  John  is :  2).     Is  cut 
down.     The    present  form  of  the  verb  indi- 
cates that  John  speaks  of  a  law  always  operat- 
ing in  God's  kingdom.    He  always  destroys  what 
has  ceased  to  serve  a  useful  purpose ;  the  nation 
that  no  longer  serves  humanity,  as  Persia,  Baby- 
lon, Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  is  dissolved ;  the  tree 
that  no  longer  bears  fruit  for  food,  or  leaves  for 
shade,  perishes ;  the  soul  that  ceases  to  bear  any 
fruit  for  God  and  humanity  is  destroyed.    The 
destruction  may  be,  and  often  is,  delayed  to  give 
space  for  repentance  ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  except 
by  repentance  and  faith  the  character  is  changed 
and  made  fruitful  (Luke  is :  6-9 ;  Rom.  2 : 4-10).    Cast 
into  the  fire.    The  destruction  is  final.    There 

is    no    restoration    (compare  Matt.  13:  30 ;  Luke  3  :  17;  John 

is  •  6  j  Heb.  t  -.  s).    In  these  and  similar  passages  fire 


is  used  as  a  symbol  of  utter  destruction,  not  of 
purification. 

11.  In  water.  Not  with  water.  The  Greek 
preposition  (lv),  here  translated  with,  properly 
signifies  in,  and  certainly  should  be  so  trans- 
lated here.  It  implies  that  John's  baptism 
involved  a  going  into  the  water,  though  not  neces- 
sarily complete  immersion  in  it.  See  note  below. 
Unto  repentance.  It  was  not  Christian  bap- 
tism, i.  e.,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  not  established 
until  after  Christ's  resurrection.  See  below.  Is 
mightier  than  I.  "I  call  to  repentance,  he 
remits  sin ;  I  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
bestows  it.  I  baptize  with  water,  he  with  the 
Spirit  also." — (Wordsworth.)  Whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear.  In  the  other  Gos- 
pels it  is  "to  Unloose  ' '  (Mark  1:7;  Lake  3:16;  John  1  : 

2;).  It  was  the  office  of  the  slave  to  loose  the 
shoe,  to  tie  the  same,  or  to  carry  it  with  other 
necessary  articles  of  apparel  before  his  master  to 
the  bath.  Shoes  proper  were  worn  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  it  appears  to  be  the 
better  opinion  of  biblical  scholars  that  the  Jews 
wore  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  sandals  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  sole  fastened  to  the  foot,  and 
protecting  its  lower  but  not  its  upper  surface. 
It  was  fastened  to  the  foot  by  thongs  or  straps. 
It  was  sometimes  beautifully  ornamented,  in- 
wrought with  lines  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  and 
occasionally  embroidered  with  jewels.  The  ma- 
terials were  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood. 
It  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron.  Palm-leaves 
and  papyrus-stalks  were  also  sometimes  used. 
Shoes  or  sandals  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
worn  at  all  periods  as  with  ourselves :  they  were 
laid  aside  when  in-doors,  and  only  put  on  by  per- 
sons about  to  leave  home.  In  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  fire.  A  prophecy  literally  fulfilled  at  the 
Pentecost  (Acts  2 : 1-1).  Observe  that  the  same 
language  is  used  here  as  before  respecting  water,. 
in  not  with.  Yet  the  apostles  were  not  im- 
mersed in  fire.  There  is,  says  Jerome,  a  three- 
fold baptism  with  fire  :  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  at  Pentecost  (so  termed  because  it  makes 
the  recipient  fervent,  that  is,  burning  in  spirit, 
Rom.  12  : 11),  the  fire  of  earthly  trials  (which  are 
compared  to  a  fire  because  of  their  purifying 
power,  1  Pet.  1  :  7 ;  4  : 12,  13),  and  the  fire  which 
at  the  last  shall  try  every  man's  work,  the  great 
trial  which  is  to  test  all  life  and  character  (i  cor. 
3 :  is).  While  John  simply  offers  a  symbolical 
test  of  character,  the  willingness  of  his  hearers 
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purge6  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner  ;  |  be  so  now  :   for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all  right- 


but  he  will  burn  up  the  chafff   with  unquenchable 
tire. 

13  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan,  unto 
John,  to  be  baptized*  of  him. 

14  But  John  forbad  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ? 

15  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to 


eousness.    Then  he  suffered  him. 

16  And   Jesus,  when    he   was   baptized,  went   up 
straightway  out  of  the  water:   and,  lo,  the  heavens, 
were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God1' 
descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him  : 

17  And,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved1  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 


i  Mai.  3:  2,3....f  Ps.  1  :  4 ;  Mai.  4:  1;  Mark  9  :44....g  Mark  1  :9;  Luke  3  :  21....h  Isa.  11  :  2;  4i  :  1 ;  61  :  1 ;  John  3  :  34..  ..i  Ps.  2  :  7  ; 

Luke  9  :  So ;  Eph.  1  :  6 ;  2  Pet.  1  :  17. 


to  acknowledge  publicly  their  sins,  and  profess 
their  change  of  purpose  by  a  water  baptism, 
Christ  would  test  them  by  earthly  trials  and  by 
his  final  judgment.  While  John  could  only  bid 
them  repent,  and  symbolize  their  purification  by 
the  washing  of  water,  Jesus  would  really  purify 
them,  and  give  them  a  new  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  fire  of  divine  life  and  love. 

12.  Whose  fan,  etc.  A  metaphor  drawn  from 
the  method  of  threshing  and  winnowing  pursued 
in  the  Holy  Land.    A  level  spot  was  selected  for 
the  threshing-floor,  in  a  situation  where  advan- 
tage might  be  taken  of  the  wind  for  winnowing 
or  separating  the  grain  from  the    chaff ;    the 
sheaves,  being  thickly  spread  on  the  floor,  were 
trodden  down  by  oxen  driven  over  them,  or  by  a 
threshing  instrument  or  sledge  made  of  thick 
planks,  the  bottom  being  studded  with  sharp 
stones  or  pieces  of  iron,  or  sometimes  made  with 
rollers  of  wood,  iron  or  stone.    Sometimes  for 
lighter  grains  flails  or  rods  were  used.    By  these 
processes  the  straw  was  broken  up,  and  the  grain 
separated  from  it.    A  shovel  or  "fan"  was  also 
used  for  winnowing.    This  was  done  by  throwing 
the  grain  against  the  wind,  and  thus  separating 
It  from  the  chaff.     Chaff.    All  that  is  not  wheat, 
including  the  straw,  which  was  commonly  used 
in  the  East  for  fuel.      Unquenchable    fire. 
"  Lest  after  the  winnowing  the  chaff  should  be 
blown  back  and  mingled  with  the  wheat,  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  put  fire  to  it  at  the 
windward  side,   which  was  only    extinguished 
when  it  had  utterly  consumed  the  chaff.     In  this 
sense  it  was  an  'unquenchable  fire.'  " — (Burders1 
Oriental  Customs.     See  Isaiah  5  :  24.)    For  the 
spiritual  significance  of   this  passage  compare 
Matt.  13  : 24-30,  36-43,  47-50.    It  is  not  only  in 
the  future  that  Christ  will  sift  out  the  straw 
from  the  wheat.    His  fan  is  in  his  hand ;  the 
sifting  process  is  going  on  now  ;   his  Gospel  is 
measuring  men ;    every  day  is  a  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

For  a  consideration  of  John  the  Baptist's  char- 
acter and  preaching  see  Luke  3  : 18,  and  note 
there. 

Ch.  3:13-17.     BAPTISM     OP     JESUS.  — SEE    NOTE 

BELOW. 

13.  Then.     The  time  is  uncertain.     Jesus 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age  (Luke  3: 23).     To 

Jordan.      Beyond    Jordan  (John  1  :  28  j  see  note  there)  ; 

the  exact  site  is  unknown. 
3 


14.  John  forbad  him.    Rather  sought  to 
hinder  him.     "  The  word  implies  the  active  and 
earnest  preventing  with  the  gesture,  or  hand,  or 
voice." — (Alford.)     (Compare  John  1:33,  and 
note  there.)    I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of 
thee.    With  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire  (verso  n). 

15.  Now.     Compare   John  13  : 7,   8.      Us. 
Not  merely  me,  but  you  and  me.     To  fulfill  all 
righteousness.     You  by  yielding  to  the  will  of 
your  Lord,  even  in  a  matter   the  propriety  of 
which  you  do  not  understand  (John  is-.t);  me  by 
taking  my  place  under  the  law,  and  acting  as  one : 
made  in  the  image  of  sin,  though  I  know  no  sin 
(Matt,  n :  27).    See  note  below. 

16.  From  the  water,  not  out  of  the  water. 
The  Greek  preposition  here  is  not  (tx)  out  of, 
but  (uno)  from.    The  same  preposition  is  used 
in  Matt.  8  : 1,  from  the  mountain,  which  clearly 
does  not  mean  out  of  the  mountain.    In  Mark 
1  : 10  the  preposition  is  (lx),  out  of,  in  the  best 
manuscripts.    But  nothing  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated as  to  the  mode  of  baptism  by  the  phrase- 
ology employed  in  either  place.     (See  note  be- 
low.)   And,   lo,   the  heavens.     The  Greek 
word  here  employed    sometimes   signifies   the 
starry  firmament,  the  blue  canopy  (Mark  is :  25 ; 
Rev.  6 :  is,  u) ;  sometimes  the  clouds  and  the  cloud 
region  (Matt.  6:26;  air,  26 : 64).      Opened.     Com- 
pare the  experience  of  Stephen  (Acts  7 :  se)  and 
of  Peter  (Acts  10  :  n).     He  saw.     Christ,  and 
also  John  the  Baptist  (John  i :  30-34).     There   is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  opening  of  the  heav- 
ens or  the  descending  of  the  dove  were  seen  by 
any  others.   The  vision  in  Stephen's  case  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  him ;  and  at  the  time 
of  Saul's  conversion,  while  a  sound  was  heard 
by  the  men  who  accompanied  him,   they  saw 
no  man  and  understood   not   the   meaning  of 
the  words  addressed  to  Saul  (compare  Acts  9: 7,  with 
2-2 : 9).     Moreover,    it   was  not  the  divine  way 
to  manifest  the  character  of  Jesus  by  such  mani- 
festations  to  the  multitude.      These  were  af- 
forded only  to  those  who  already  believed  on 
him  because  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  his 
character  and  teachings,  as  in  the  transfigura- 
tion, which  was  seen  only  by  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  the  ascension,  which  was  witnessed 

Only    by    the    diSCiplcS    (Matt.  17:1;   Acts   1:9;   compnrj 

Matt.  12 : 39).  Descending  like  a  dove.  In 
Mark,  1:10,  the  language  is,  "like  a  dove 
descending."  The  plain  meaning  is,  not  merely 
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that  the  Spirit  descended  as  a  dove  descends,  but 
that  John  and  Jesus  saw  the  Spirit  taking  on  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  dove,  and  so  descend- 
ing. The  dove  was  a  sacrificial  animal  which  the 
poorest  could  afford,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  was  permitted  as  a  substitute  for  a 
more  costly  sacrifice  (Lev.  s :  7).  If  the  worship- 
per could  buy  none,  he  could  catch  one  of  the 
wild  pigeons  which  dwell  among  the  hills  of 
Palestine  ( Jer.  43 :  ss ;  SOL  song  2 :  M).  Its  coming  was 
one  of  the  prophecies  of  spring  (sol.  Song  2 : 12, 

Where  "tnrtle"  signifies  a  turtle-dove).  It  W3S  histor- 
ically connected  in  the  Jewish  mind  with  the 
abatement  of  the  waters  after  the  flood,  and  has 
become,  as  well  as  the  olive-branch,  a  symbol  of 
peace  among  all  Christian  people  (Gen.  8 :  s-n),  and 
it  is  referred  to  by  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  harm- 
lessness  and  gentleness.  It  was  thus  a  fitting 
emblematic  form  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  on 
in  giving  a  divine  endorsement  to  him  who  is  a 
sacrifice  for  all,  whose  coming  brings  life  to  the 


world,  and  the  assurance  of  the  peace  of  God  to 
the  soul  which  accepts  him,  and  who  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  •  from  sinners  (Heb. 
7 :  se).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  basis  for  the  old 
gnostic  notion,  which  some  have  since  attempted 
to  revive,  that  Christ  received  at  this  time  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  though  before  a  mere 
man,  now  first  became  in  a  true  sense  the  Son  of 
God.  Lighting  upon  him.  He  was  praying 
at  the  time  (Lake 3: 21).  "The  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion will  commonly  be  ineffectual  without 
prayer." — (Barnes.)  John  (1:32)  tells  us  that 
"it  abode  upon  him."  That  is,  it  was  not  a 
mere  transient  vision. 

17.  A  voice  from  heaven.  Compare  Matt. 
17 : 5 ;  John  12  :  28 ;  2  Pet.  1':  17.  My  beloved 
Son.  Christians  are  called  "sons  of  God" 
(i  John  3:2);  but  nowhere  is  the  term  beloved  Son 
applied  by  God  to  any  one  but  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  it  is  given  both  here  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
transfiguration  (Matt,  n :  5). 


NOTE  ON  THE  BAPTISM   OF  JESUS  BY  JOHN. 


The  ceremony  of  baptism  performed  by  John, 
which  has  given  him  his  title,  the  Baptist  or 
Baptizer  (Matt.  3 .  i ;  n  :  11, 12,  etc.),  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rite  of  Baptism  maintained  in 
the  Christian  Church  ever  since  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  if  not  during  his  lifetime.  John 
4  : 1,  2,  is  the  only  reference  to  baptism  by  Jesus 
or  his  disciples  during  his  life.  This  connection 
gives  it  an  importance  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise possess,  and  leads  me  to  group  here  such 
scanty  information  as  the  Bible  and  other  au- 
thentic sources  give  concerning  it. 

History.  The  origin  of  baptism  as  a  religious 
rite  is  unknown.  It  is  certainly  very  ancient ; 
Grotius  even  imagines  that  it  is  as  old  as  the 
Deluge,  and  was  established  in  commemoration 
of  that  event.  Ceremonial  ablutions  of  some  sort 
were  certainly  common  in  the  time  of  Christ,  not 
only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in  adjoining  lands. 
The  Egyptian  priests  bathed  twice  a  day  and 
twice  in  the  night,  and  inaugurated  their  feasts 
with  a  grand  ceremony  of  purification. — ( Wilkin- 
sow,  1:324.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans  prepared 
for  sacrifice  and  other  religious  rites  by  lustra- 
tion ;  and  not  only  the  priests  performed  this 
ceremony — it  was  also  performed  by  private  in- 
dividuals when  they  had  polluted  themselves  by 
any  real  or  supposed  criminal  action,  from  the 
stain  of  which  they  desired  purification.  A  sim- 
ilar rite  was  performed  at  times  by  the  shepherd 
on  his  sheep,  and  even  on  the  army  or  the  fleet 
before  entering  on  a  campaign.  It  was  in  such 
cases  performed  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  the 
person  or  persons,  usually  from  a  branch  of  olive 
or  laurel.  (See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiq., 
Art.  Lustratio,  and  authors  there  cited.)  The 
O.  T.  abounds  with  examples  of  lustrations  of 


various  descriptions,  of  the  person,  the  clothing, 
and  objects  offered  for  sacrifice.  It  was  per- 
formed on  both  priests  and  people  (Exod.  19:10 ; 

29:4;  30:20;  40:12-15;  Ley.  ch.  8;  16:26,28;  17:15;  22:4,6; 
Dent.  23  :  10,  11 ;  2  Chron.  4  :  2,  6).  The  Spiritual  Signifi- 
cance of  these  lustrations  is  rendered  evident  by 
other  passages  which  refer  to  washings  as  a  sym- 
bol of  moral  purification,  in  a  way  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  it  was  recognized  by  pious  and  intel- 
ligent Jews  that  a  mere  washing  of  the  person  in 
water  was  not  enough,  but  that  the  soul  must  be 
cleansed  through  repentance  by  the  power  of 

God    (Ps.  26  :  6 ;  51  :  2,  7 ;  73  :  13 ;  Isaiah  1  :  16 ;  4  :  4 ;  Jer.  4  : 14 ; 

zech.  13 :  i).  The  act  of  Pilate  in  washing  his  hands 
before  the  people,  and  declaring  himself  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  (Matt.  27 : 34),  would  have  pos- 
sessed no  significance  if  both  Jew  and  Roman  had 
not  recognized  the'moral  meaning  of  washing  as 
a  *ign  of  purification  from  sin.  The  N.  T.  also 
contains  frequent  reference  to  ceremonial  wash- 
ings which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Pharisees, 
and  through  their  traditions  engrafted  on  the 

laWS  Of  Moses  (Mark  7  :  4,  8,  14 ;  Luke  11  :  38 ;  Heb.  9  : 10). 

Baptism  of  Proselytes. — Of  these  washings  none 
was  more  significant  or  more  universally  recog- 
nized, if  we  may  judge  from  the  rabbinical 
writings,  than  the  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes. 
Heathen  converts  on  entering  the  Jewish  church 
ratified  their  change  of  faith  by  two  ceremonies, 
baptism  and  sacrifice ;  in  the  case  of  males  cir- 
cumcision was  added.  The  baptism  was  admin- 
istered in  the  daytime  by  the  immersion  of  the 
whole  person ;  and  while  standing  in  the  water 
the  proselyte  was  instructed  in  certain  portions 
of  the  law.  The  whole  families  of  proselytes, 
including  infants,  were  baptized.  (See  Lightfoot 
on  Matt.  3:6.)  By  this  act  of  baptism  the 
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proselyte  signified  that  he  was  washed  of  his 
past  sins  and  errors  and  entered  his  new  life, 
cleansed  and  purified,  a  new  man. 

John's  Baptism. — When,  therefore,  John  com- 
menced his  public  ministry  by  preaching  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance,  and  added  to  it  baptism  as 
a  symbol,  its  meaning  would  be  readily  under- 
stood. It  was  interpreted  by  his  declaration 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham, 
but  that  Israelite  and  Gentile  alike  needed  to 
repent  of  sin,  a  doctrine  subsequently  more  em- 
phatically repeated  by  Paul  (Matt.  3 : 9, 10;  Rom.  2 : 12, 
17-24;  3 : 9,  etc.).  By  baptizing  the  people,  John  em- 
phasized this  declaration  and  said  to  them,  by  a 
formal  and  solemn  ceremonial,  You  need,  no  less 
than  the  despised  Gentile,  to  wash  away  the 
past,  to  be  cleansed,  morally  and  personally,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Every 
one  who  submitted  to  baptism  at  his  hands  pub- 
licly recognized  the  truth  that  personal  repent- 
ance of  sin  was  as  necessary  to  the  Jew  as  to  the 
Gentile.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
delegation  from  the  Sanhedrim  who  inquired  by 
what  authority  he  baptized  (John  i :  25),  did  not  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  the  rite,  showing  evidently 
that  they  understood  its  significance. 

Baptism  of  Jesus.  —  Why  Jesus  should  have 
been  baptized  is  a  question  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  The  same  perplexity  which 
John  felt  then,  the  Christian  Church  has  felt 
since ;  for  Jesus  had  no  sins  that  needed  to  be 
washed  away,  and  could  not,  therefore,  become 
strictly  a  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
as  by  submitting  to  baptism  he  appeared  to  do. 
Various  answers  have  been  given,  some  of  them 
certainly  fanciful,  others  mystical,  needing  ex- 
planation more  than  the  fact  itself.  Thus  it  has 
been  said  that  the  object  of  the  baptism  was  to 
point  out  Jesus  Christ  as  the  sacrificial  Lamb  of 
the  World,  and  to  prefigure  his  death  for  sin,  as 
baptism  symbolizes  death  to  sin ;  that  he  was 
baptized  as  a  priest,  and  because  the  priests  re- 
ceived a  like  lustration  before  entering  on  their 
priestly  duties,  that  by  his  baptism  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  whole  righteousness  of  the  law, 
promising  to  fulfill  all ;  that  he  brought  the 
baptism  of  John  to  its  consummation  and  inau- 
gurated Christian  baptism  in  its  place,  as  by  par- 
taking of  the  Last  Passover  he  converted  it  into 
a  Christian  ordinance  ;  that  he  sanctified  by  this 
act  the  water  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of 
BUI  ;  and  that  in  him  the  whole  Christian  Church 
were  baptized  into  a  new  life,  he  acting  as  the 
type  and  representative  of  humanity.  But  here, 
as  everywhere  throughout  Scripture,  the  rational 
and  simple  meaning  is  the  best.  The  significance 
of  John's  baptism,  as  interpreted  above,  explains 
the  significance  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  It  was 
not  merely  like  his  submitting  to  circumcision 
and  the  purification  (Luke  2 : 21, 22),  because  they 
were  rites  required  by  the  law,  while  baptism 


was  not.  It  was  a  public  renunciation  of  sin  and 
a  public  profession  of  religion.  It  is  true  that 
Christ  himself  knew  no  sin  and  needed  no  re- 
pentance (John  s :  46 ;  14 :  so),  but  he  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors,  was  made  sin  for  us,  and 
bore  our  infirmities  and  carried  our  transgres- 
sions (isaiah  53 : 12 ;  2  Cor.  s :  si).  In  taking  upon  him 
human  nature  he  took  all  its  humiliation  and  all 
its  duties,  though  none  of  its  real  degradation, 
and  fittingly  commenced  his  public  life  by  a 
public  renunciation  of  sin  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Observe,  too,  that  the  religion  which  by 
this  act  he  professed,  was  that  of  the  spirit  as 
opposed  to  the  religion  of  form  and  ceremonies. 
His  baptism  was  a  public  and  solemn  enunciation 
of  his  position  as  a  teacher  of  personal  righteous- 
ness, and  his  endorsement  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  which  John  the  Baptist  was  a  her- 
ald, but  which  received  its  fullest  exposition  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  that 
they  only  are  the  true  children  of  God  who, 
whatever  their  birth  or  place  in  humanity,  repent 
of  their  personal  sins  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance.  The  true  follower  of  Christ 
must  follow  him  in  this  public  renunciation  of 
sin  and  profession  of  religion.  It  is  not  true,  as 
sometimes  said,  that  Christ  professed  religion 
only  by  his  life. 

Form  of  Baptism. — There  is  no  clear  and  cer- 
tain information  in  the  Scripture  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  John  the  Baptist  administered  baptism. 
The  question  is  important  only  in  its  bearing 
upon  another,  viz.,  what  is  the  proper  mode  of 
Christian  baptism.  Without  considering  the 
latter  question  here,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
indications  are  that  the  baptism  of  John  was 
performed  by  a  partial  or  total  immersion. 
These  indications  are  the  following :  1.  The 
Greek  word  (/ia/mou),  generally  translated 
"baptize"  in  our  version,  and  the  corres- 
ponding Hebrew  word  sometimes  rendered 
"baptize"  and  sometimes  rendered  "dip,"  im- 
ply primarily  a  partial  or  complete  immersion. 
At  the  same  time  it  appears  clear  that  in  biblical 
usage  neither  word  necessarily  involves  the  idea 
of  complete  submersion.  Thus,  in  Mark  7  : 4,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  washing  (Gr.  pannaiiog) 
of  tables  (perhaps  couches  or  beds,  see  note 
there),  which  certainly  does  not  indicate  a  sub- 
mersion of  the  table  or  bed  in  water  as  a  means 
of  purification.  The  only  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
in  which  the  original  Hebrew  word  is  used,  are 
the  following :  Lev.  4:6;  14  :  6-51 ;  Num.  19  : 
18 ;  Ruth  2  : 14 ;  Ex.  12  : 22 ;  Deut.  33  :  24 ;  Ezek, 
23  : 15 ;  Job  9  :  31 ;  Lev.  9:9;  1  Sam.  14  :  27 
(twice) ;  2  Kings  5  :  14 ;  8  :  15 ;  Gen.  37  :  31 ; 
Josh.  3  : 15.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  passages 
where  the  word  occurs  in  which  it  is  not  trans- 
lated baptize  or  baptism,  which  is  in  fact  no 
translation  but  only  an  English  form  of  the  orig- 
inal Greek  word,  are  Mark  7  :  4,  8,  and  Hebrews 
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9 : 10.  The  word  translated  dip,  in  Luke  16  :  24 ; 
John  13  :  26 ;  and  Rev.  19  : 13,  is  etymologically 
the  same,  however,  though  slightly  different  in 
form.  The  English  reader  who  is  desirous  to 
investigate  more  fully  the  biblical  use  of  the 
word  can  do  so  by  aa  examination  of  these  pas- 
sages. The  result  of  a  fair  and  impartial  exam- 
ination will  be  that  which  the  best  scholarship 
has  reached,  viz.,  that  the  word  does  generally 
involve  the  idea  of  dipping  into  water,  though 
not  necessarily  a  complete  immersion,  still  less  a 
complete  submersion  in  it.  2.  Although  cere- 
monial washings  were  performed  both  by  Greek 
und  Romans,  and  by  Jews  by  means  of  sprink- 
ling (see  above,  and  Xumb.  7:7;  19  :  19 ;  E»ek.  26  :  25),  yet  the 

baptism  of  proselytes,  from  which  probably  the 
baptism  of  John  was  borrowed,  was  by  immersion. 
It  was  regarded  as  indispensable  that  this  should 
be  complete.  "If,"  said  the  rabbinical  writers, 
"any  wash  himself  all  over  except  the  very  top 
of  his  little  finger,  he  is  still  in  his  uncleanness." 
3.  The  language  of  the  passage  descriptive  of  his 
baptism,  "I  baptize  you  in  water"  (see  note  on  vene 
11,  above),  tends  to  confirm  this  impression,  as  does 
the  fact  that  John  baptized  in  the  Jordan.  The 
catacombs  contain  rude  pictures  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  by  John.  They  never  represent  it  as 
done  by  sprinkling,  or  by  immersion,  but  by 
pouring ;  Jesus  stands  in  the  water  and  John 
pours  water  upon  his  head  from  a  vessel,  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  pursued  in  the  anoint- 
ing of  a  priest  according  to  the  O.  T.  ritual  (Exod. 
29 : 7).  There  are  some  other  considerations 
which  thrpw  light  on  the  method  pursued  in  the 
N.  T.  times  in  later  Christian  baptism,  but  they 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  It  should  be  added 
that  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  formula,  if  any, 
used  by  John ;  he  certainly  did  not  baptize  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 

GhOSt    (Matt.  23  t  19 ;  Acts  19  :  1-5 ;  compare  also  Rom.  6  :  3,  4). 

Evidently  baptism  into  "Christ's  death"  could 
not  precede  his  death.  See  an  able  essay  on  the 
essential  difference  between  Christ's  baptism 
and  the  baptism  of  John,  by  Robert  Hall. 


Ch.  4:1-11.  TEMPTATION  OF  J^SUS  CHRIST.— 
SEE  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TEMPTATION,  BELOW. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE.  This  incident  is  recorded 
also  fully  in  Luke  4  : 1-13,  and  briefly  in  Mark 
1  : 12,  13 ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  John.  It  is 
confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in 
the  Gospels  to  understand.  The  various  inter- 
pretations may  be  conveniently  classed  under  six 
different  heads. 

1.  That  no  such  event  really  occurred,  but 
that  Christ,  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  of  which 
he  made  himself  a  central  figure,  taught  his  dis- 
ciples how  it  is  that  temptations  assail  us  all, 
and  how  we  are  to  resist  them.  This  interpreta- 
-tion  is  rejected  by  nearly  all  Christian  commen- 


tators ;  for  while  this  lesson  is  taught  by  Christ's 
example,  the  language  is  that  of  historical  nar- 
ration, not  of  a  parable. 

2.  That  it  is  an  historical  narrative,  but  of  a 
natural  event ;    that  the  devil    was   a   human 
tempter,  or  animated  a  human  tempter,  and  of- 
fered the  temptation  through  him ;  for  example, 
that  the  tempter  was    one  of   the    delegation 
which  came  up  from  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i :  19),  and 
that  the  temptation  really  consisted  of  proposi- 
tions which  they  made  to  him  to  join  their  party. 
"Probably,"  says  Lange,  "he  was  transported 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  summit  of  the  temple 
pinnacle  by  the  ostentatious  offers  of  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Sanhedrim."      "The  mountain  on 
which  they  placed  him  was  Mount  Zion,  accord- 
ing to  its  spiritual  significance,  in  the  last  age  of 
the  world.     The  tempter  displayed  to  him  the 
prospect  of  the  theocratic  government  of  the 
world.       Probably    into    this    disclosure    plots 
against    the    Romans    were    introduced.      And 
Christ  was  urged  to  approve  of  their  hierarchi- 
cal plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  world."    This 
view,  though  defended  by  Lange  and  Bengel,  is 
unmistakably  an  afterthought.     There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  narrative  itself  to  suggest  or  to  war- 
rant it.      It  has,   so  far  as  I  know,  no  other 
respectable  endorsers. 

3.  That  it  is  a  vision  or  a  dream,  having  its 
parallel  in  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  valley  of  bones 
(Ezet.  07 : 1-14),  and  of  Paul's  experience  of  being 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  it  •.  1-3). 
But  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  narrative 
to  imply  a  vision  or  a  dream,  and  the  true  spirit- 
ual significance  of  the  hour,  as  one  of  real  temp- 
tation, is  taken  away  by  such  an  interpretation. 

4.  That  it  is  a  personal  and  internal  experi- 
ence,  in  which  certain  circumstances   suggest 
temptations  which  Jesus  overcomes  only  after  a 
bitter  struggle.     "A  stone  by  its  shape  or  color 
suggests  to  an  imagination  affected  by  bodily 
cravings  the  appearance  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  first  temptation.       His  foot 
strikes  against  a  stone  and  he  stumbles ;  perhaps 
is  in  danger  of  a  serious  fall.     Instantly  there 
occurs  to  him  another  passage  of  Scripture,  '  He 
will  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  lest  at  any 
time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. '    Since 
he  has  angels  attending  him,  why  may  he  not  go 
to  the  city,  ascend  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
Temple,  cast  himself  off  and  display  to  the  as- 
tonished crowd  his  miraculous  power?     Once 
more  he  finds  himself  upon  an  eminence  which 
commands  an  extensive  view  ;  he  feels  the  stir- 
ring of  personal  ambition,   and    bethinks   him 
how,  if  he  would  only  fall  down  and  worship  the 
evil  thought,  he  might  possess  himself  of  univer- 
sal dominion.     The  tempter  and  the  temptation 
were  within  his  own  soul."     (Condensed  from 
Furness's   Notes  on  Scheackel's   Character  of 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

'T'HEN  was  Jesus  led  up  of  j  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
J.    derness,  to  be  tempted11  of  the  devil. 
2  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and   forty 
nights,  he  was  afterward  an  hungred. 


3  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said,  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread. 

4  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written,  Man1 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 


j  1  Kings  18  :  12 ;  Eze.  11  :  1,  24 ;  Acts  8  :  39. . .  .k  Mark  1:12;  Luke  4  :  1  j  Heb.  2:18 1  Deut.  8  :  3. 


Jesus.)  This  view  will  at  once  be  rejected  by  all 
those  who  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sinless 
Son  of  God,  in  whose  pure  heart  no  solicitations 
of  evil  could  arise  of  themselves  to  lure  him  to 
sin.  If  we  accept  the  narrative  at  all,  we  must 
accept,  as  the  very  essence  of  it,  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  recreancy  did  not  spring  spontaneous  in 
his  heart  from  evil  desires  which  lurked  unrec- 
ognized there,  but  that  they  were  suggested  to 
him  by  the  tempter  only  to  be  instantly  and  in- 
dignantly rejected. 

5.  That  it  is  a  literal  narrative  ;  that  Satan  really 
appeared  in  tangible  form  to  Jesus,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  convert  the  stones  into  bread,  carried  him 
bodily  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  showed 
him  from  some  high  eminence  a  view  which  at  least 
suggested  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.   This  is  a 
common  view  among  evangelical  interpreters ;  to 
it  there  are  serious  objections,  objections  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive,  a.  We  must  either  im- 
pute to  the  devil  a  degree  of  supernatural  power, 
which  the  Bible  nowhere  else  attributes  to  him, 
or  must  suppose  that  Jesus  exercised  it  in  his 
flight  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  this  for 
the  very  purpose  of  entering  into  temptation. 
6.  There  is  no  mountain  from  which  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  known  world  could  be   seen ;   in 
part,  then,  the  narrative  cannot  be  a  literal  one. 
c.  The  Bible  nowhere  else  represents  the  devil 
appearing  undisguised  to  man ;   on  the  contrary, 
his  power  lies  in  his  disguises  and  concealments 
(Gen.  ch.  3;  2  Cor.  11 : 3).      d.  In  this  particular  case 
the  temptation,   especially  the  last,  would  be 
robbed  of  all  its  power  if  the  devil  had  been  rec- 
ognized before  his  proposition.    It  seems  impos- 
sible that  the  suggestion  of  literal  worship  to  a 
bodily  fiend  could  offer  any  temptation — we  will 
not  say  to  Jesus — to  any  one  of  ordinary  purity 
of  heart  and  strength  of  conscience. 

6.  That  it  describes  in  dramatic  language  a 
real  but   internal    experience,   that  Satan    was 
really  present,   whispering  the    suggestions  of 
evil  to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  as  he  still  does  to  us 
(see  note  on  verse  below),  but  unrecognized  until 
the  last,  the  subtlest  and  worst  of  the  three 
temptations ;  that  the  narrative  describes  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures  which  passed  before  Christ's 
imagination,  by  which  Satan  endeavored  to  se- 
duce him ;  that  it  was  in  imagination  that  Jesus 
was  carried  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  in 
imagination  was    shown  the  kingdoms  of   the 
world,  and  that  he  was  invited  to  gain  control  of 
them,  not  by  a  literal  worshiping  of  the  bodily 


fiend,  but  by  yielding  to  the  arts  of  the  evil  one, 
and  serving  him  as  the  previous  conquerors  of 
the  world,  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  for  example, 
had  done.  This  opinion  is  also  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. Our  temptations  possess  their  strength 
and  their  bitterness  in  largs  measure  because  we 
possess  a  fallen  nature  which  Christ  did  not.  To 
us  Satan  is  often  undisclosed,  and  our  sluggish 
consciences  do  not  recognize  quickly  the  evil 
when  covertly  disguised  as  good.  But  we  can- 
not attribute  to  Christ  a  blunted  and  insensitive 
moral  nature.  These  and  kindred  difficulties, 
however,  are  inherent  in  any  conception  of  Christ1  s 
temptation  here,  and  in  any  attempt  to  understand 
his  experiences  of  conflict  elsewhere  recorded.  We 
can  only  reverently  accept  the  declaration  that 
he  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin,  and  interpret  his  experiences  by  our 
own,  fully  recognising  the  truth  that  our  souls 
cannot  gauge  and  measure  his,  and  that  the  ut- 
most study  and  thought  will  yet  leave  in  this 
passage,  as  in  all  of  Christ's  mysterious  life,  an 
utterly  inexplicable  element,  a  mystery  that  is 
insoluble.  Fully  recognizing  this,  I  adopt  the 
last  of  the  interpretations  given  above  as  on  the 
whole  the  one  most  consonant  with  other  Scrip- 
ture, the  narrative  itself,  and  with  reason.  The 
grounds  on  which  I  accept  this  interpretation, 
have  been  in  part  indirectly  stated  in  disposing 
of  the  other  views ;  they  will  appear  more  fully 
in  interpreting  the  passage  itself.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  though  Satan  is  more  distinctly 
embodied  in  this  narrative  than  in  any  other,  yet 
he  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  bring- 
ing trouble  or  temptation  in  cases  in  which  no 
other  than  a  purely  spiritual  and  unrecognized 

presence  is  indicated  (l  Chron.  21  :  1 ;  Job  2  :  7 ;  Matt.  13  : 
19, 39  ;  Luko  13  :  16 ;  John  13  :  2). 

1.  Then.  Immediately  after  the  baptism  and 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  "Thou  didst  take  up 
arms,  not  to  be  idle,  but  to  fight." — (Chrysostom.) 
After  the  baptism  of  grace  comes  the  battle.  It 
is  the  wilderness,  not  Jordan  and  the  dove, 
which  tries  us  and  shows  our  true  character. 
Compare  2  Cor.  12  :  7-10.  Was  Jesus  led. 
Rather  brought  or  carried.  The  word  is  used  to 
signify  something  more  than  a  mere  leading,  and 
is  the  same  translated  brought  in  Luke  2  :  23 ; 
Acts  9  :  39 ;  12  :  4.  It  is  used  also  in  describing 
the  bringing  of  sacrifice  to  the  altar.  In  Acts  7  : 
41,  it  is  translated  offered.  Under  an  irresistible 
impulse  Christ  was  carried  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness (compare  Act»  7  :  39).  By  the  Spirit,  ».  C., 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  God  tempteth  no  man,  but  he 
sometimes  brings  us  into  temptation  (compare  Matt. 

6:13;    26:41;    Job  1  :  12  ;    2:6;    2  Cor.  12  :  7).         IntO      the 

wilderness  (set  not*  on  Matt.  3 :  i).  Between  Jeri- 
cho and  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  a  wild  region, 
where  is  a  mountain  called  Quarantana,  which 
Robinson  describes  as  "  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain."  This  is  fixed  on  by  tradition 
as  the  site  of  the  temptation,  and  particularly  as 
the  mountain  to  which  Christ  was  carried  in  the 
last  one.  But  the  tradition  is  entirely  untrust- 
worthy. The  site  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. To  be  tempted.  This  was  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  led  into  the  wilderness.  "  As  he 
had  been  subject  to  his  earthly  parents  at  Naza- 
reth, so  now  he  is  subject,  in  the  outset  of  his 
official  course,  to  his  Heavenly  Parent,  and  is  by 
his  will  thus  carried  up  to  be  tempted." — 
(Alford.)  By  the  devil.  Not  by  his  own 
heart,  nor  by  a  human  tempter.  The  term,  "the 
devil,"  is  always  used  in  the  Bible  to  signify 
an  evil  spirit,  never  to  personify  the  evil  in  man  or 
in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  of  evil 
spirits  is  contrasted  with  the  evil  influence  of 
the  world  (Eph.  e :  12).  Judas  Iscariot  is  called  a 
devil  but  not  the  devil  (John  6 : 70) ;  and  in  Rev.  2  : 
10,  the  devil  working  in  the  hearts  of  malignant 
persecutors  is  intended ;  the  word  is  not  put  for 
the  persecutors  themselves.  The  word  devil 
(Gr.  <Htutio/.o;)  signifies  accuser  (RCV.  12 : 9, 10).  He 
is  also  called  Abaddon  (Hebrew)  or  Apollyon 
(Greek),  i.  e.,  destroyer  (Rev.  9: 11) ;  Belial,  i.  e.,  a 
good-for-nothing  (2  Cor.  s :  is) ;  Satan,  i.  e.,  an  ad- 
versary (job  2:  i).  See  also  for  descriptive  titles  : 
John  8  :  44  ;  13  :  31 ;  2  Cor.  4:4;  Ephes.  6  :  12  ; 
1  Pet.  5  :  8 ;  1  John  3:8;  Rev.  12  :  7 ;  20  : 10. 
Less  is  disclosed  concerning  him  in  Scripture 
than  many  suppose ;  much  of  the  popular  im- 
pression concerning  him  is  derived  from  medire- 
val  theology,  and  yet  more  from  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost.  It  certainly  is  not  true  that  the  idea 
of  a  personal  devil  was  derived  by  the  Jews  from 
Persian  philosophy  during  their  captivity,  for  he 
appears  by  implication,  though  not  expressly 
named,  in  the  history  of  the  fall  (Gen.  ch.  3),  and 
more  distinctly,  probably,  in  Job,  one  of  the 
oldest  books  of  the  Bible,  if  not  the  very  oldest, 

than  anywhere  else  (job  1  :  6 ;  2  :  S-;  ;  compare  also  1  Chron. 

21 :  i).  He  is  represented  in  the  N.  T.  as  an  adver- 
sary of  human  souls,  endeavoring  by  various 
snares  to  take  us  captive,  suggesting  evil 
thoughts  to  our  minds,  or  erasing  good  impres- 
sions which  have  been  produced  there,  or  putting 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  Christian  work,  or  in- 
spiring persecutors  of  the  faithful,  and  as  cer- 
tain at  last  to  be  bound  in  chains,  and  finally  cast 

into  torment  (  Matt.  13  :  19 ;  Luke  22  :  31 ;  John  13  :  2  j  2  Cor.  2 : 
11;  11:3,14;  Ephe».  6:11;  1  Thess.  2  :  IS  ;  J  Tim,  2:  26;  1  Pet. 
6:8,9;  Rev.  2  : 10 ;  12  :  9 ;  30  : 1-3  and  7-l<>). 


2.  Fasted.    This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  ate  nothing  (Dan.  10 : 2, 3).    Some  commen- 
tators think  that  his  fasting  may  have  consisted 
simply  of  abstaining  from  all  ordinary  food  and 
subsisting  only  on  the  scanty  supplies  of  the 

desert     (compare    with    Hatt.    3:4;     11  :  lg).         But     the 

language  of  Luke  4  : 2,  taken  with  Exod.  34  : 28, 
and  1  Kings  19  : 8,  implies  that  he  literally 
ate  nothing,  being  miraculously  sustained  dur- 
ing the  period  of  fasting.  Observe  that  the 
duration  of  Christ's  fast  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Elijah,  who  were  transfigured 
with  him  (Matt  IT  :  s).  According  to  Luke  4  : 2, 
and  apparently  Mark  1 : 13,  he  was  subjected  to 
temptations  during  this  whole  period  of  forty 
days;  those  here  recorded  would  seem  to  be 
the  culmination  of  these  temptations. 

3,  4.  THE  FIKST  TEMPTATION.    It  appeals  to 
a  natural  and  sinless  appetite — hunger.    It  sug- 
gests an  act  seemingly  innocent.    Why  should 
not  Christ  make  bread  of  the  stones,  and  so  sup- 
ply his  wants  ?  Because  he  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  nature  of  man  and  the  condition  and 
sufferings    of   mankind    (Phil.  2 :  e-g).      To   have 
availed  himself  of  his  divine  power  to  escape  the 
bodily  discomforts  of  humanity,  would  have  been 
to  fail  in  his  mission  of  becoming  our  pattern  and 
our  sympathizing  high  priest  at  the  very  outset. 
Accordingly,   there  is  no  case  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  Christ  exercises  miraculous  power  for  his 
own  benefit.      The    escapes   recorded  in  Luke 
4  : 30,  John  8  : 59,  and  10  : 39,  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  miraculous,  but  there  is  no  Scripture 
authority  for  so  regarding  them ;  and  the  taking 
of  the  tax-money  from  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt 
17 : 2;)  was  for  a  moral  purpose.   (See  note  there.) 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  case  in  Scripture 
in  which  a  genuine  miracle  is  recorded  as  being 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  him  at  whose  bidding 
it  is  performed. 

3.  If  thou  be.    Rather,  Since  thou  art.    The 
"if,"  says  Alford,  "implies  no  doubt." 

4.  It  is  written,  in  Deut.  8:3.    The  refer- 
ence there  is  to  the  feeding  of  Israel  with  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  and  may  be  literally  rendered, 
"  by  every  outgoing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord ; " 
i.  e.,  by  the  whole  course  of  God's  providential 
care  over  those  who  obey  his  word.    The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  as  that  involved  in  Matt.  6  : 24-34, 
viz. :  that  he  who  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness  may  leave  all  questions  of 
food  and  raiment  to  God.     If  man  obeys  the 
divine  will,  he  may  trust  himself  to  the  divine 
providence.    The  divine  will  respecting  Christ 
was  that  he  should  be  found  in  condition  as  a 
man.     He  obeys  that  will,  and  leaves  to  God 
to   provide   for  his  physical  wants  (compare  Deot 
29:5,6).     "They  that  taunted  him  on  the  cross, 
'He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save,'  bore 
an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  unselfishness  of 
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5  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,m 
and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 

6  And  saith  unto  him,  If  them  be  the  Son  of  God, 
cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  written,  He"  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee :   and  in  their  hands 
they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone. 


7  Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again,  Thou" 
shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

8  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  ; 

9  And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 


m  ch.  2T  :  53;  Neh.  11 : 1 n  Ps.  91 : 11, 12 o  Dent  6  : 16. 


his  spirit  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
took  upon  himself  the  life  of  common  humanity. 
He  that  fed  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness,  from 
two  small  loaves  and  five  little  fishes,  would  not 
supply  himself,  except  by  ordinary  means,  with 
one." 

5-7.  THE  SECOND  TEMPTATION.  The  devil 
appeals  to  love  of  fame,  and  proposes  to  Christ 
to  found  his  kingdom  upon  fame.  A  single  mir- 
acle wrought  before  all  the  people  shall  secure 
their  reverence  and  allegiance.  A  single  trial  of 
the  divine  power  which  belongs  to  the  Son  of 
God  will  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  in  Christ's 
own  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  "If  he 
would  have  a  prosperous  following  and  an  easy 
victory  over  the  world,  let  him  become  the  mas- 
ter of  marvels.  Let  him  show  men  that  a  Divin- 
ity was  among  them,  not  by  the  inspiration  of  a 
higher  life  in  their  souls,  but  by  such  a  use  of 
divine  power  as  should  captivate  the  fancy  of  all 
who  saw  the  wonders  of  skill,  of  beauty,  of  dar- 
ing, which  he  should  show." — (Beecher's  Life  of 
Christ.)  This,  I  think,  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  second  temptation,  which  is  one  of  ambi- 
tion, or  rather  vain  glory,  not  one  of  mere  pre- 
sumption, as  supposed  by  Alford.  The  same 
demand  for  a  wonder-working  evidence  of  his 
divine  authority  is  frequently  repeated  through- 
out Christ's  life  (Matt.  12 :  ss,  39),  and  always  refused. 
It  reappears  in  demands  of  modern  skeptics  for 
modern  miracles,  and  in  the  language  of  Renan, 
who  treats  Christ  as  a  thaumaturgist,  i.  e.,  a 
mere  wonder-worker. 

5.  The  holy  city.  Jerusalem.  Pinnacle 
of  the  temple.  The  temple  was  built  on  Mount 
Moriah,  on  a  foundation  built  up  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, so  as  to  present  a  nearly  perpendicular 
wall  of  over  200  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  temple 
to  the  valley  below,  "  almost  equal  in  height  to 
the  tallest  of  our  church  spires."  On  this  wall, 
overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  was  Her- 
od's royal  portico.  From  the  roof  of  that  por- 
tico to  the  valley  below  was  not  less  than  300 
feet.  "The  valley  was  very  deep,  insomuch  that 
if  any  one  looked  down  from  the  top  of  the  bat- 
tlements, he  would  be  giddy,  while  his  sight 
could  not  reach  to  such  an  immense  depth." — 
(Josephus. )  According  to  Alford,  it  was  the  roof 
of  this  porch  which  is  intended  by  the  descrip- 
tion here.  According  to  others,  it  was  the  apex 
of  the  temple  proper  from  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  cast  himself  down  into  the  court  below 


among  the  people  who  were  always  assembled 
there.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  event  to  have 
taken  place  in  thought  only,  the  location  could 
not  have  been  very  definitely  described,  because 
it  "would  not  necessarily  have  been  very  definitely 
conceived.  The  essence  of  the  temptation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  its  publicity,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  point  of  the  temple  was  brought  to 
Christ's  mind,  it  must  have  been  one  from  which 
the  miracle  proposed  could  have  been  generally 
observed. 

6.  It  is  written,  in  Psalm  91 : 11 ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  appli- 
cable to  all  the  children  of  God.    Christ  has  re- 
plied to  the  devil's  first  suggestion  as  a  man,  and 
the  devil  cites  a  promise  of  God  applicable  to  all 
men  in  his  second  temptation.     Observe  that  the 
devil  misapplies  Scripture,  using  it  to  lead  into 
error.     "If,-"  says  Jerome,  "the  text  which  he 
quotes  refers  to  Christ,  he  ought  to  have  added 
what  there  follows  against  himself — the  dragon 
shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet "  (vene  is). 

7.  It  is  written,  in  Deut.  6  : 16 ;  thou  shalt 
not  tempt,  i.  e.,  try  him,  put  him  on  trial,  pre- 
sume on  his  aid,  and  therefore  attempt  exploits 
which  he  does  not  command,  or  neglect  precau- 
tions which  reason  dictates. 

8-10.  THE  THIRD  TEMPTATION.  An  appeal 
to  ambition.  The  Pharisees  expected  a  literal 
establishment  of  a  universal  Jewish  domain.  As 
Alexander  had  conquered  all  the  world,  so  they 
expected  Judaism  would  conquer  all  the  world, 
and  Jerusalem  would  be  its  capital.  This  was 
unmistakably  the  expectation  of  Christ's  own 
disciples,  even  to  the  close  of  his  life  (Matt.  20:20, 
21 ;  Luke  19 :  ii ;  24 : 21).  The  third  temptation  of  the 
devil  was  an  appeal  to  Christ  to  realize  this 
dream  of  the  nation.  "  There  was  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  exhibit  before  men  his  real  place 
and  authority ;  to  appear  as  great  as  he  really 
was ;  to  use  his  energies  that  men  should  admit 
him  to  be  greater  than  generals,  higher  than 
kings,  more  glorious  than  temple  or  palace." 
—(Beecher's  Life  of  Christ. )  "It  was  a  proposition 
to  use  physical  force  for  the  accomplishment  of 
moral  results — to  turn  from  the  path  of  suffer- 
ing and  labor  and  martyrdom  for  the  truth." — 
(Deems*  "Jesws.")  "'All  this  power  and  glory 
will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.'  In  other  words,  the  glory  and  power 
shall  be  the  Messiah's,  if  he  consents  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prince  of  this  world." — (Pressense's 
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10  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  : 
for  it  is  written,  Thou"1  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shall  thou  serve. 


ii  Then  Ihe  devil  leavelh  him,  and  behold,  angels' 
came  and  ministered  unlo  him. 


p  Deut.  6  :  13  ;  1  Sam.  7:3 q  Heb.  1  :  6, 14. 


•Life  of  Christ.)  "The  seductive  promise  was 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Jesus,  'This  victory 
shall  be  thine.  Only  yield  something  of  your 
religious  zeal ;  only  consent  to  join  hands  with 
the  priestly  aristocracy  of  Judea ;  only  consent 
to  look  in  silence  on  their  sins  ;  only  compromise 
a  little  with  conscience ;  only  employ  the  arts  of 
policy  and  the  methods  of  state  diplomacy,  by 
which,  always  and  everywhere,  men  mount  to 
power.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  for  why 
shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself. " — (Abbott's  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. )  This  temptation  was  repeated  in 
different  forms  several  tunes  in  Christ's  life, 
especially  in  the  effort  of  the  people  to  make 
him  king  (John  e :  is\  and  in  the  endeavors  of  the 
disciples  to  dissuade  him  from  his  voluntary  sac- 
rifice of  himself  (Matt.  ie :  22, 23).  Compare  his 
language  to  Peter  in  the  last-quoted  passage 
with  verse  10  here. 

8.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  mountain,  and 
on  a  round  globe  can  be  none.  The  language 
"all  the.  glory  of  them"  indicates  a  picture 
seen  in  imagination  rather  than  a  literal  view 
from  any  height.  We  must  at  all  events  dismiss 
at  once  all  such  puerile  explanations  as  that  the 
devil  showed  him  the  entire  Holy  Land,  i.  e.,  the 
Jewish  domain,  or  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
could  not  all  be  seen  from  any  elevation,  or 
pointed  out  the  direction  of  all  kingdoms. 
Either  the  sight  was  one  afforded  in  imagination 
only,  or  there  was  a  miraculous  extension  of 
Christ's  vision  for  the  purpose.  But  the  whole 
theory  of  a  series  of  miracles  wrought  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  of  affording  a  temptation,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and 
directly  contradictory  of  James  1  : 13 ;  and  the 


difficulty  of  understanding  how  Christ's  imagi- 
nation could  be  made  a  means  of  temptation  is 
only  part  of  the  greater  and  insoluble  difficulty 
of  understanding  how  he  could  be  truly  subject 
to  any  temptation.  Of  the  location  of  this 
mountain,  if  we  suppose  the  scene  to  be  real,  not 
in  imagination  only,  nothing  is  known.  (See 
note  on  ver.  1.) 

9.  All   these   things  will  I  give  thee. 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  or  no  temptation 
in  this  promise  if  we  suppose  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  a  fiend  in  bodily  form,  and  in- 
volved a  demand  of  divine  homage  paid  to  him. 
Christ,  who  knew  that  the  devil  was  a  liar  from 
the  beginning  ( John  8  =  44,)  would  not  be  deceived 
by  so  self-evident  a  lie  as  this  would  be  if  it  were 
made  in  this  form.    Nor  is  the  supposition  that 
he  did  not  till  the  last  recognize  the  devil  in  these 
suggestions  of  evil,  inconsistent  with  the  degree 
of  supernatural  knowledge  attributed  to  him  by 

the    N.    T.        (See  notes  on  Matt  8  :  10 ;  Mark  13  :  32  j  and  Heb. 

5:8.) 

10.  Satan.    Christ  now  first  calls  him  by 
name,  as  though  he  now  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized the  source  whence  these  suggestions  came 
to  his  mind.    It  is  written.    A  quotation,  but 
a  free  one,  and  somewhat  modified,  of  Deut.  6 : 13. 

11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him.    For  a 
season,  but  only  to  return  with  various  tempta- 
tions in  the  subsequent  life  of  Christ  (Luke  4:  is). 
From  this  time  the  devils  recognize  the  Lord, 
acknowledge  his  power,  and  are  cast  out  by  his 

WOrd  (Mark  1  :  24,  34  ;  3  :  11 ;  5  :  7).     A Ilgels  came  and 

ministered  unto  him.  The  primary  meaning 
is  with  food  or  other  supplies,  as  in  the  case  of 
Elijah,  1  Kings  19 : 6,  7. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


I.  Tl'.e  nature  of  temptation  is  Inre  indicated. 
It  does  not  necessarily  involve  sin  or  even  moral 
imperfection.    We  are  tempted  whenever  desires, 
such  as  may  be  right  in  themselves,  conflict  with 
principles  which  are  morally  superior  and  should 
be  their  masters,  as  when  appetite  conflicts  with 
trust  in  God ;  love  of  approbation  with  humble 
obedience  to  and  waiting  on  God ;  love  of  influ- 
ence and  power,  with  a  supreme  love  for  and  alle- 
giance to  God.     We  sin  only  when  the  higher 
principle  yields  to  the  lower  propensity.    In  us 
temptation  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  yielded  to  it ;  yet  before  we  have  yielded 
we  learn  obedience  by  experience  of  conflict. 

II.  Christ  was  "  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin ; "  i.  e.,  he  possessed  the 
same  propensities  and  was  subject  to  the  same 


conflicts,  but  never  yielded  (Hebrew  4: 15).  That 
he  really  felt  the  power  of  temptation  and  con- 
quered only  after  a  struggle  analogous  to  our 
own  heart  struggles,  is  abundantly  indicated  not 
only  in  this  passage  and  in  the  account  of  the 
struggle  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross  (Matt.  26 : 

36-56;  27:46,  and  parallel  passages),  but   alSO  in   SUCh  inci- 

dents  as  those  recorded  in  Luke  12  :  50 ;  John 
12  :  27 ;  and  16  :  32,  and  in  such  direct  declara- 
tions as  those  of  Hebrews  2  : 10,  and  5  :  8. 

III.  In  this  threefold  temptation  there  is 
noticeable  a  regular  progression.  The  first  ap- 
pealed to  the  body ;  the  second  to  love  of  ad- 
miration ;  the  third  to  love  of  power.  The  first 
to  a  mere  bodily  appetite ;  the  second  to  a  more 
honorable  desire  of  fame,  founded  on  human 
sympathy  ;  the  third  to  a  noble  ambition  which 
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12  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast 
into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee : 

13  And  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt   in 
Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim  : 


14  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias  the  prophet,'  saying, 

15  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephtha- 
lim, by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles 


r  Isi.  9  :  1,  2. 


Satan  tried  to  pervert.  The  first  called  for  an 
act  seemingly  miraculous ;  the  second  for  one 
ostentatious  and  presumptuous,  the  third  for 
one  blasphemously  wicked.  The  first  disguised 
itself  under  an  appeal  to  reason;  the  second 
sustained  itself  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture ;  and 
in  the  third  all  disguise  was  cast  off,  and  Satan 
revealed  himself.  The  first  was  the  most  decep- 
tive ;  the  second  the  most  plausible ;  the  third 
the  most  audacious.  In  the  first,  Satan  tried  to 
mislead  by  hiding  the  sin ;  in  the  second,  by 
sanctioning  the  sin  because  of  a  greater  good  to 
be  accomplished  by  it ;  in  the  third,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  sin  by  a  promised  reward. 

IV.  Christ  receives  the  temptation  as  a  man 
and  resists  it  as  a  man.    As  he  is  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  so  his  resistance  is  an  exam- 
ple to  us  how  to  resist.    He  conquers  the  temp- 
tation through  bodily  hunger  by  trust  in  God, 
the  temptation  to  presumption  and  ostentation 
by  humble  obedience  to  and  patient  waiting  on 
God,  the  temptation  to  worldly  ambition  by  su- 
preme love  and  reverence  for  God ;  thus  in  every 
onset  it  is  faith  in  God  which  is  the  shield  that 
quenches  the  darts  of  the  adversary  (Ephes.  6 : 10). 

V.  We  share  Christ's  first  experience  when 
poverty  tempts  us  to  violate  God's  law  that  we 
may  provide  for  our  daily  wants ;  we  share  the 
second  experience  when  we  are  tempted  to  neg- 
lect duties  which  God's  providence  lays  upon  us 
or  to  run  into  needless  dangers  or  difficulties,  or 
to  assume  uncalled-for  hazards,  and  trust  the  re- 
sult to  God,  or  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  our  faith  in  God ;  we  share  the  third  experi- 
ence when  we  are  tempted,  for  the    sake  of 
power,  wealth,  or  influence,  to  conform  to  the 
world  and  to  employ  Satan's  instruments  in  even 
seeming  to  do  God's  service.    We  yield  to  the 
first  temptation  when  we  distrust  God's  provi- 
dential care ;  we  yield  to  the  second  when  we 
presume  unwarrantably  on  his  grace,  or  make  a 
show  of  our  reliance  on  his  word ;  we  yield  to 
the  third  when  we  are  conformed  to  this  world 
and  adopt  its  policies  and  methods  and  imbibe  its 
spirit  for  the  sake  of  its  rewards.    The  first  sin 
is  forbidden  by  Matt.  6  : 25,  the  second  by  6  : 1-7, 
the  third  by  6  : 24.     We  resist  the  first  tempta- 
tion when  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  trust  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter  to  Him ;  we  resist  the  second  when,  in 
humble  trust  in  Him,  we  do  all  that  God  has 
given  us  power  to  do,  looking  to  Him  only  to 
protect  us  from  ills  against  which  we  cannot,  by 


reasonable  precaution,  guard  ourselves,  and  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  Him  to  bring  about  his  own 
results  in  his  own  time  and  way  ;  we  resist  the 
third  when  we  make  a  supreme  love  to  God  the 
sole  inspiration  of  our  hearts,  and  a  supreme  al- 
legiance to  Him  the  sole  rule  of  our  lives. 

Ch.  4:12-25.  CHRIST'S  FIRST  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 
—THE  MISSION  OF  CHBIST  :  TO  GIVE  LIGHT  TO  THOSE  IN 
DARKNESS,  LIFE  TO  THOSE  IN  DEATH.  THE  MESSAGE 
OF  CHRIST  :  REPENT,  FOB  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  is 
AT  HAND.  THE  CALL  OF  CHBIST  :  TO  CHRISTIAN  LABOR  : 
I  WILL  MAKE  YOU  FISHEBS  OF  MEN.— HOW  TO  ACCEPT 
CHRIST'S  CALL:  IMMEDIATELY,  THOUGH  IT  BEQUIEB 
US  TO  LEAVE  PROPERTY,  BUSINESS,  FRIENDS.— CHBIST, 
THE  MODEL  FOR  THE  PREACHER  ;  CHRIST,  THE  MODEL  , 
FOB  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

12.  Now.  An  interval  of  about  a  year,  perhaps 
more,  elapses  between  verses  11  and  12.    During 
this  time  Christ  goes  from  the  wilderness  to 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  he  performs  the  miracle 
at  the  wedding  feast  (John  2 : 1-11),  goes  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  inaugurate  his  ministry  there  (John 
8:  is-25;  3: 1-21 ) ;  after  the  Passover,  joins  the  Bap- 
tist in  Enon  (John  3 : 22-86) ;  leaves  Jndea  to  avoid 
threatened  controversy,  going  through  Samaria 
on  his  way,  and  arriving  at  the  residence  either 
of  his  mother  or  some  friends  in  Cana,  where  he 
heals  the  sick  child  by  a  word  (John,  ch.  4),  and 
where  he  hears  of  the  imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  takes  place  about  this  time.   There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  :the  chronology,  but 
this  I  think  to  be  the  most  probable  order  of 
events.     See  Abbott's  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  p.  139, 
note.     Jesus  had  heard.     John  (the  Evan- 
gelist) says  the  reason  why  he  departed  into  Gal- 
ilee was  that  "  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more 
disciples  taan  John,"  i.  e.  the  Baptist  (John  4:  i,  E). 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  this  was 
the  reason  of  his  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Jor- 
dan, viz. :  to  avoid  the  collision  of  his  disciples 
with  those  of  the  Baptist,  but  that  he  did  not 
commence  public  preaching  in  Galilee  until  after 
John's  imprisonment.     John  was  cast  into 
prison.    For  account  of  this  imprisonment  and 
its  result,  John's  death,  see  Matt.  14  : 3-12 ;  Mark 
6 : 14-29. 

13.  And  leaving  Nazareth.  He  was  driven 
out  of  it  by  a  mob,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon 
in  which  he  disclosed  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
salvation  to  the  Gentiles  (Luke  4 :  ie-3i).      Alford 
places  this  sermon  later ;  but  his  reasons  for  dif- 
fering from  the  opinions  of  most  other  scholars 
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16  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness-  saw  great  light : 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  light  is  sprung  up. 

17  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to 
say,  Repent :  for1  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

18  And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw 
two  brethren,  Simon"  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his 


brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea :  for  they  were  fish- 
ers. 

IQ  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will 
make  you  fishers'  of  men. 

20  And  they  straightway  left"  their  nets,  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

21  And  going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  two 


8  Is».  42  :  6,  7;  Luke  2:  32.... t  ch.  3:2;  10:  1....U  John  1  :  42.... v  Luke  5  :  10  ;  1  Cor.  9  :  20-22;  2  Cor.  12:  16.... w    Mark  10:  28-31. 


are  not  satisfactory.  Indeed,  his  views  in  gen- 
eral on  chronology  are  not  more  satisfactory  than 
might  be  expected  of  one  who  in  express  terms 
asserts  the  "impracticability  of  constructing  a 
formal  harmony  of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels." 
Capernaum.  One  of  the  chief  cities  of  Galilee. 
It  had  a  synagogue,  in  which  Jesus  often  taught, 
a  Roman  garrison,  and  a  customs  station,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Andrew,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  probably  also  of  Matthew  (Matt.  9: 1-9 ; 

Mark  1:21;    Luke  7:  1,8;    5:27;    John  6  :  59).       It    Was    de- 

nounced  by  our  Lord  for  its  rejection  of  him 
(Matt.  11 : 2;),  and  its  destruction  has  been  so  com- 
,  plete  that  its  very  site  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
The  better  opinion  fixes  it  at  Tel  Hum,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  new 
name  corresponds  with  the  old,  Cafar  or  Kefer, 
signifying  village,  and  Tel  a  deserted  site.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue  have  been  recently 
discovered  at  Tel  Hum,  not  impossibly  the  very 
one  in  which  Christ  preached. 

14-16.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.  As  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  ordered  by  God  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fulfill  the  divine  but  undisclosed  pur- 
pose, so  the  life  of  Christ  was  ordered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fulfill  the  divine  will  concerning  him 
disclosed  in  the  prophets,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
so  doing.  Esaias.  Isaiah  9: 1,2.  The  quotation 
does  not  follow  the  original  literally,  nor  indeed 
are  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Old  Testament  generally  verbally  exact. 
Zabulon  and  Nephthalim.  The  territories 
allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Naphthali 
are  referred  to.  They  embrace  the  territory 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  constituted  one 
of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  import- 
ant, field  of  Christ's  ministry.  The  way  of 
the  sea,  beyond  Jordan.  Our  version  is  un- 
fortunate, if  not  inaccurate.  These  words  are 
not  descriptive  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim,  but 
descriptive  of  other  regions,  the  whote  being  em- 
braced in  the  last  term  of  the  sentence,  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles.  (See  paraphrase  below.)  Gal- 
ilee of  the  Gentiles.  So  called  because  of 
the  intermixture  of  heathen  with  the  Jewish 
population  in  Galilee.  Which  sat  in  dark- 
ness. A  symbol  of  hopeless  gloom.  It  signifies 
more  than  " walked  in  darkness;"  they  do  not 
even  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  Zabulon  and 
Nephthalim  occupied  the  most  northerly  portion 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  the  tribes  most  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem.  The  history  and  char- 


acter of  Galilee  («ee  note  on  Matt. :  2, 22)  had  brought 
it  into  contempt  among  the  Judeans,  and  its 
people,  intermixed  with  Gentiles,  were  certainly 
in  ignorance  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  and  the 
traditions  and  ceremonies  which  prevailed  in 
Judea,  and  constituted  in  all  respects  a  more 
common  and  simple  population.  The  prophet 
declares  that  this  region  of  darkness  and  ignor- 
ance should  be  the  scene  of  the  Messiah's  illus- 
trious appearance.  Shadow  of  death.  A 
common  metaphor  in  the  Old  Testament  (job 

10  :  21 ;    Ps.  23  :  4;    Jer.  2:6;    and  many  other  similar  passages). 

Death  is  represented  like  a  cloud  that  intervenes 
between  the  sun  and  the  landscape  ;  it  thus  casts 
a  gloom  on  the  face  of  the  nation.  Light  is 
sprang  up.  "  The  light  of  itself  sprung  up  and 
shone  forth ;  it  was  not  that  they  first  ran  to  the 
light." — (Chrysostom.)  Compare  Ephes.  2  : 4,  5 ; 
John  4 : 10.  The  whole  passage  then  may  be 
paraphrased  thus :  "The  territories  of  Zabulon 
and  Nephthalim,  the  region  about  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret,  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,  yea, 
the  whole  of  Galilee,  which  you  contemptuously 
designate  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  inhabit- 
ants sit  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  under 
the  gloom  of  impending  death,  from  which  there 
is  no  one  to  deliver,  shall  be  the  first  to  see  the 
light  which  the  Messiah  brings." 

17.  From  that  time.  Though  he  had  com- 
menced his  ministry  at  Jerusalem  by  casting  out 
the  traders,  and  by  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  (John  2 :  is ;  ch.  3),  and  some  public  instruc- 
tion in  Samaria  is  implied  by  John  4  :  40-42,  his 
sermon  at  Nazareth  appears  to  have  inaugurated 
his  entry  upon  his  life-work  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness.  There  is  no  cessation  of  that 
work  from  this  time  until  his  death.  Even  dur- 
ing his  retirement,  after  his  rejection  by  the 
Galileans  (John  6 :  CG  and  Matt,  is :  21),  he  occupied 
himself  with  instructing  his  disciples  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  nature  and 
work  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  preaching 
is,  however,  at  first  only  a  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, like  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  grows 
more  explicit  in  its  disclosures  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  afterwards. 

18-22.  THE  CALL  OF  FOUR  DISCIPLES.  The  ac- 
count in  Luke  5 : 1-11,  is  much  more  full.  See  notes 
there.  Sea  of  Galilee.  Also  called  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret (Luke  5 :  i),  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Nnmb.  34 : 11), 
of  Cinnereth  (j<»h.  11 : 2),  of  Cinneroth  (i  King«  is :  20), 
and  of  Tiberias  (John  e :  i).  See  map,  Mark,  ch.  1. 
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brethren,1  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  and  John  his 
brother,  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending 
their  nets :  and  he  called  them. 

22  And  they  immediately  left  the   ship   and  their 
father,  and  followed  him. 

23  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching?  in 


their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel1  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all 
manner  of  disease"  among  the  people. 

24  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria :  and 
they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken 
with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which 


x  Mark  1 : 19,  20. . . .y  ch.9:35;  Lake 4  : 15, 44. . . .1  ch.  24:14;  Mark  1  :14....a  ch.  8  :  16,17;  P».  103  :  3. 


FISHERMAN   CASTING  HIS    NET. 

Simon  called  Peter.  The  name  Peter  had 
been  previously  given  to  him  by  our  Lord  at  or 
about  the  time  of  his  own  baptism  by  John  the 
Baptist  (John  i :  42).  The  reason  of  the  new  name 
is  given  in  Matt.  16  : 18.  See  note  there.  And 
Andrew  his  brother.  Simon  Peter,  Andrew, 
and  John  had  already  met  Jesus  at  the  ford  of 
the  Jordan,  where  they  had  partially  attached 
themselves  to  him  under  the  influence  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  (John  i :  35-42,  note).  The 
fact  of  their  acquaintance  with  him,  coupled 
with  the  miraculous  draft  of  fishes  recorded  in 
Luke,  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  responded  to  his  call.  It  was  not  the 
call  of  a  stranger,  but  of  one  whom  they  had 
already  recognized  as  a  prophet  if  not  as  the 
Messiah. 

20.  And  they  straightway  left  their  nets, 
etc.  "  Mark  both  their  faith  aud  their  obedience. 
For  though  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
work  (and  ye  know  how  greedy  a  thing  fishing 
is),  when  they  heard  his  command  they  delayed 
not,  they  procrastinated  not,  they  said  not,  'let 
us  return  home  and  converse  with  our  kinsfolk,' 
but  they  forsook  all  and  followed,  even  as  Elisha 
did  to  Elijah." — (Chrysostom.)     Compare  Matt. 
7  : 21,  22,  and  ch.  19  :  27-30. 

21.  Zebedee.    The  husband  of  Salome.    The 
latter  became  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  watched 
him  on  the  cross,  and  ministered  to  him  even  in 
the  grave  (Matt.  27 : 55, 5» ;  Mark  is :  40 ;  16 :  i).    It  is  in- 


ferred from  the  mention  of  Zebedee's 
hired  servants  (Mark  i :  20),  and  from  the 
acquaintance  of  John  with  the  high 
priest  (John  is :  is),  that  the  family  were 
in  easy  circumstances ;  and  that  the 
father  and  sons  were  actively  engaged 
in  manual  labor  does  not  militate 
against  this  opinion.  Zebedee  is  never 
mentioned  after  this  incident,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
ever  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  Com- 
pare Matt.  24  :  40,  41.  One  is  taken 
and  the  other  left  in  the  call  of  Christ, 
as  in  his  final  coming. 

22.  Left    the    ship    and    their 
father.    Not  only  their  property  and 
their  business,  but  their  home  and 
their  father — for  Christ's  sake.    Com- 
pare Matt.  10  :  37,  and  contrast  Luke 
14  : 18-20. 

23.  Jesus  went  about.     John 
preached   in  one   locality  to   the   people  who 
came  to  him.     Jesus  went  about  seeking  the 
people   (Mark  i  :  37,  ss).      Teaching    in    their 
synagogues.     Places   of    religious    assembly 
among  the  Jews.     Synagogues  were  first  con- 
stituted during  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  when 
access  to  the  Temple  was  denied,  and  received 
their  full  development  on   the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity.    They  were  built  gener- 
ally on  elevated  ground ;  worshippers,  as  they 
entered  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward  Je- 
rusalem.   When  finished,  they  were  set  apart, 
as  the  Temple  had  been,  by  a  special  prayer  of 
dedication.    The  common  acts  of  life,  such  as 
eating,  drinking,   reckoning  up  accounts,   etc., 
were  forbidden  in  them.    Even  if  the  building 
ceased  to  be  used  for  worship,  it  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  any  base  purpose.    At  the  Christian 
era  there  were  synagogues  in  every  town,  and  in 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  rabbinical  writings, 
there  were  upwards  of  450.    The  people  assem- 
bled in  them  on  Sabbath  and  other  sacred  days, 
for  public  prayer  and  the  hearing  of  portions  of 
Scripture  (Luke  4 :  i«;  Aets  is :  IB).    In  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  synagogue  may  be  traced  an 
obvious  analogy  to  those  of  the  Tabernacle.    At 
the  upper  end  stood  the  ark  or  chest  which  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law.     Here  were  the 
"  chief  seats  "  (Matt.  23 ;  e ;  jame«  2 : 2,  s).    In  front  of 
the  ark  was  a  lamp  kept  constantly  burning,  and 
an  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on  great 
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were   possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were 
lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy  ;   and  he  healed 


them. 


25  And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes11  of  peo- 
ple from  Galilee,  andyrowz  Decapolis,  and  front  Jeru- 
salem, andy>-<7>«  Judaea,  andfrom  beyond  Jordan. 


b  Luke  6  :  17,  19. 


festivals.  A  little  farther  toward  the  middle  of 
the  building  was  a  raised  platform ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Scrip- 
ture was  publicly  read  and  the  sermon  or  address 
was  delivered.  The  officers  of  the  congregation 
were  composed  of  a  college  of  elders  (Luke  7: 3; 
Mark  5 : 22 ;  Acts  is :  is),  presided  over  by  one  who  was 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  s  •.  4i,  49 ;  Acts  is :  8, 17). 
These  managed  the  affairs  of  the  synagogue  and 
possessed  the  power  of  excommunicating.  There 
were  also  an  officer  who  was  the  chief  reader  of 
prayers,  a  minister  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  4 : 20), 
who  had  duties  of  a  lower  kind,  resembling  in 
part  those  of  the  modern  sexton,  in  part  those  of 
the  Christian  deacon  or  sub-deacon,  and  who  also 
often  acted  during  the  week  as  schoolmaster  of 
the  town  or  village,  and  ten  men  whose  func- 
tions are  not  well  ascertained.  The  latter  were 
to  be  men  of  leisure,  able  to  attend  the  week-day 
as  well  as  the  Sabbath  services,  and  were  proba- 
bly simply  a  body  of  men  permanently  on  duty 
making  up  a  congregation  (ten  being  the  mini- 
mum number),  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay 
in  beginning  the  service  at  the  proper  time.  The 
service  was  a  ritual,  probably  borrowed  and 
modified  from  the  established  service  of  the 
Temple.  The  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  read  through  in  a  course  of  lessons, 
one  lessbu  being  read  every  Sabbath ;  the  proph- 
ets were  read  as  second  lessons.  There  was  also 
a  sermon  or  exposition  of  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture which  had  been  read,  on  which,  however, 
any  rabbi  present  might  speak,  by  invitation  of 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Lute  4 :  is,  n ;  ACU  9 : 20 ; 
is :  is).  The  liberty  of  preaching  was  not  ordina- 
rily granted  to  any  who  were  not  versed  in  the 
lore  of  the  rabbinical  schools;  but  it  was  ac- 
corded to  prophets  and  others  who  were  recog- 
nized as  leaders  of  new  sects  or  representatives 
of  new  opinions,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
condemned  unheard.  Hence  the  permission 
granted  to  Christ,  and  subsequently  to  his  apos- 
tles, to  speak  in  the  synagogues.  The  synagogue 
was  a  place  of  trial,  and  even,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  of  the  infliction  of  punishment  (Matt.  10 :  n ; 

23:34;  Acts  22  :  19). 

And  heralding  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom.  The  word  translated  preaching,  sig- 
nifies literally  proclaiming  as  a  herald  or  public 
crier ;  the  word  gospel  is  composed  of  two  words, 
god — spell,  good  tidings,  and  answers  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  Greek,  which  is  a  compound  word, 
signifying  good  news.  An  illustration  of  Christ's 
preaching  is  afforded  by  Luke  4  :  1&-32.  The 
characteristics  of  Jesus  as  a  preacher  are  indi- 


cated by  references  in  the  various  Evangelists. 
He  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  mys- 
terious personal  magnetism  which  is  the  secret 
of  all  true  oratory.  No  sooner  did  he  rise  to 
speak  than  all  eyes  were  fastened  on  him  (Lake 
4 : 20).  He  spoke  with  ease  and  grace  (n>.,  verse  22), 

but    With    peculiar    power    (Mark  1  :  22;    Loke  4:32). 

For  illustration  of  this  power,  see  Luke  4  : 30 ; 
John  10  : 39 ;  7  : 32,  45,  46 ;  18  : 6.  He  showed  no 
respect  for  rabbinical  lore  (Matt  is :  3-» ;  Mark  i  •.  5-13) ; 
but  was  familiar  with  and  referred  constantly  to 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (Matt  is :  S-T ;  ss :  si, 

32,42-45;    Mark  2:  25,  26;    John  5  :  39).       He   loved   nature 

and  interpreted  her  lessons  (Matt.  6 : 26-29 :  7:24-27, 
etc.),  and  drew  innumerable  illustrations  from  the 
common  events  of  life  (Matt  13:  3-9,  «4-30,  33,  45-50; 
Lake  5: 10;  14:16-24),  and  from  public  and  political 

events    Of    importance     (Matt    10  :  7-15 ;    Luke  13  :  1-5  ; 

19 : 12-28,  and  note).  His  discourses  were  generally 
brief,  and  abounded  in  apothegms,  proverbs,  and 

even  Startling  paradoxes  (see,  for  example,  Matt  5  :  10-1J, 
14,  29,  30,  44 ;  6  :  3,  21,  24,  34;  7:1,  7, 12,  20). 

And  healing.  For  a  graphic  description  of 
a  day's  work,  see  Mark  1 : 21-35.  To  this  period 
of  his  ministry  are  thought  to  belong  the  casting 
out  the  devil  in  the  synagogue  (Mark  i :  21-28;  Luke 
4:3i-3"),  the  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  and 
others  (Matt.  8 :  i4-n),  the  healing  of  the  leper  (Matt 
s :  2-1),  and  of  the  paralytic  (9 : 2-s).  The  fuller  ac- 
counts of  these  cures  thus  given  show  plainly 
that  they  were  miraculous.  Though  Jesus  some- 
times used  some  of  the  simple  remedies  of  his 

day    (Matt.  9:29;    Mark  6:  13;    Luke  4:  10;   John  9  :  6,  7),  and 

though  some  of  the  diseases,  such  as  lunacy  in 
its  milder  forms,  hysteria,  and  some  cases  of  par- 
alysis, can  be  relieved,  if  not  cured,  by  a  strong 
influence  acting  upon  the  system  through  the 
mind  and  brain,  yet  this  is  not  true  of  the  dis- 
eases which  Christ  for  the  most  part  treated, 
such  as  malarious  fever  (Matt.  8 : 14-17),  chronic  par- 
alysis (Luke  13 :  ii-i7),  congenital  epilepsy  (Matt. 
17 : 14-21),  long-continued  ophthalmia  (Matt.  » :  27-20), 

Or  leprosy  (Matt.  8  :  1-4 ;  see  aho  Matt.  8  :  5-13 ;  9  :  18,  19, 23-2«  | 
Luke  7  :  1-16;  John  4  :  46-54  j  17  : 12-19).  No  natural  CaUSCS 

can  possibly  explain  these  manifestations  of 
Christ's  power.  His  miracles,  too,  were  charac- 
teristically unlike  the  acts  of  a  necromancer.  He 
never  shrouded  them  in  mystery ;  he  cured  in  his 
own  name  (Matt.  8 :  s),  in  open  day,  and  before  all 

the    people    (Mark  3  :  2-5 ;  9  :  25),  by  a  WOrd    (Mark  3  :  5), 

a  touch  (Matt.  9 : 29),  a  command  (John  5 : 8).  For  a 
full  consideration  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  preacher 
and  healer,  see  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  chapters  11,  12,  and  13,  from  which  this 
note  is  condensed. 
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24,  25.  Comp.  Mark  1 : 38.  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
was  the  centre  of  a  busy  traffic,  and  on  the  high- 
way between  Damascus  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  caravans  would  carry  his  fame  in  both  direc- 
tions. Possessed  with  devils.  See  note  on 
Matt.  8  :  28-34.  Lunatic.  Literally,  moon- 
struck ;  probably  subject  to  epilepsy.  The  same 
word  is  employed  in  describing  a  specific  case  in 
Matt.  17 : 15 ;  see  note  on  Mark  9 : 7, 8.  Palsy.  See, 
for  cure  of  a  specific  case  of  palsy,  Matt.  9  : 1-8 ; 
Mark  2  : 1-12 ;  Luke  5  : 17-26 ;  and  for  descrip- 
tion of  disease,  notes  on  the  passage  in  Mark. 
Decapolis  (ten  cities),  a  region  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Palestine,  near  the  lake  of  Gennesa- 
ret,  and  so  called  because  it  contained  ten  cities, 
which  seem  to  have  been  endowed  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  some  peculiar  privileges.  Their  pop- 
ulation was  mostly  heathen.  Jerusalem  :  in- 
cluding the  territory  round  about  Jerusalem. 
Beyond  Jordan.  East  of  the  Jordan.  In  sec- 
ular history  and  in  modern  books  of  travel  it  is 
known  as  Perea  (beyond).  It  is  even  to  this  day 
a  .comparatively  unknown  land.  See  as  to  its 
character,  note  on  Matt.  19  : 1. 


Ch.  5,  6,  7.  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.— THE  RELIG- 
ION OP  JESUS  CHRIST  is  A  RELIGION  OF  SPIRITUAL 
BLESSEDNESS  (1-16),  OF  SPIRITUAL  OBEDIENCE  (17-48), 
OF  HUMBLE  PIETY  (6  :  1-18),  OF  SINGLENESS  OF  SERVICE 
(19-24),  OF  CHILDLIKE  TRUST  IN  GOD  (24-34),  OF  CHARITY 
AND  PURITY  (7  :  1-6).  IT  IS  A  DIVINE  GIFT,  IS  TO  BE 
ATTAINED  BY  PRAYER  (7-12),  BY  SELF-DENIAL  (13,  14), 
BY  PRACTICAL  OBEDIENCE  (15-27).  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
CHRIST  CONTRASTED  WITH  EARTHLY  KINGDOMS  (1-16), 
WITH  THE  MOSAIC  COMMONWEALTH,  I.  6.,  THE  LAW 
(17-48),  AND  WITH  THE  RELIGION  OF  FORMALISM  (6  : 
1  to  7 : 6).  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  CITIZENSHIP  IN 
CHRIST'S  KINGDOM  (7 :  7-27). — SEE  NOTE  ON  OBJECT 
OF  DISCOURSE,  AND  ANALYSIS  BELOW. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. — Of  this  sermon  there  are 
two  reports  having  some  points  in  common  and 
some  marked  differences,  one  and  the  fullest 
here,  the  other  in  Luke  6  :  20-49.  The  sermon 
is  not  reported  by  Mark  or  John.  In  reconciling 
these  two  accounts  there  are  several  hypotheses 
proposed,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  follow- 
ing :  I.  That  Luke  has  given  a  report  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  that  Matthew  has  grouped  around  it 
a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  uttered 
at  different  times  during  this  period  of  his  minis- 
try. But  this  is  inconsistent  with  ch.  5 : 1, 2,  which 
represents  the  discourse  as  given  at  one  time, 
and  no  less  so  with  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
course, which  is  as  remarkable  for  its  unity  of 
thought  as  for  the  richness  and  the  power  of 
isolated  passages  (see  analysis  below).  II.  That 
Matthew  has  given  a  full  report  and  that  Luke 
has  condensed  from  it.  But  Luke  adds  matter 
which  Matthew  does  not  give  (Luke  e :  24-26),  nor 
is  there  anything  in  his  account  to  indicate  that 
it  is  borrowed  or  condensed  from  the  previous 


report  of  another.  III.  That  there  were  two 
distinct  discourses,  one  preached  by  Christ  to 
the  disciples  alone  and  recorded  by  Matthew,  the 
other  and  briefer  preached  to  the  multitude,  and 
reported  by  Luke.  This  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Dr.  Eddy  (Life  of  Christ,  pages  312,  313), 
Lange  (Life  of  Christ,  ii  380-383),  H.  W.  Beecher 
(Jesus  the  Christ,  chap,  xiv),  following  Tholuck, 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  apparently  Augus- 
tine. This  hypothesis  is  pronounced  "clumsy 
and  artificial "  by  Jamieson,  Faussett,  and 
Brown,  and  "unlikely  and  unnatural"  by  Al- 
ford,  and  is  rejected  by  Ellicott  (Life  of  Christ, 
page  171,  note),  because  it  "has  so  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  formed  simply  to  recon- 
cile the  differences  as  to  locality  and  audiences, 
which  appear  in  the  two  Evangelists,  and  in- 
volves so  much  that  is  unlikely  and  indeed  unnat- 
ural." It  can  at  best  be  said  to  be  but  a  possibly 
true  explanation.  IV.  That  there  was  but  one 
discourse,  that  it  was  delivered  to  the  disciples 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  of  both  the  infant  church  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  that  of  it  we 
have  different  reports,  with  such  variations  as 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  subsequent  record 
by  different  writers.  This  is  the  view  of  Pres- 
sense  (Life  of  Christ,  page  361),'Ebrard  (Gospel 
History,  pages  270-272),  Neander  (Life  of  Christ, 
page  224),  Bengel  (Gnomon  on  Matthew  5:1; 
Luke  6  : 17),  Olshausen  ( Commentary,  Matt.  5:1), 
Wordsworth  (Commentary,  Luke  6  :  20),  Robin- 
son (Harmony  of  the  Oospels,  §  41),  and  Town- 
send  (New  Testament,  page  75,  PI.  Ill,  note  42). 
Those  who  believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Scripture  will  reject  this  view.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  Evangelists  were  left  to  use 
their  natural  faculties  in  recalling  and  recording 
the  events  and  discourses  they  reported,  being 
guarded  by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  all  material 
error,  such  as  could  affect  the  truth  they  were 
appointed  to  teach,  will  generally  regard  it,  as  I 
do,  as  the  most  rational  and  probable  opinion. 
"It  is,"  says  Alford,  "the  view  taken  by  ordi- 
nary readers  of  Scripture,"  and  is  "also  taken 
by  most  of  the  modern  German  commentators." 
OBJECT  OP  THE  DISCOURSE.  Luke  has  given 
the  time  of  the  discourse ;  Matthew  has  not. 
Jesus  had  carried  on  his  ministry  for  some  time 
in  Galilee;  his  fame  had  extended  throughout 
the  Holy  Land ;  he  had  wrought  the  cures  which 
Matthew  subsequently  records.  While  his  popu- 
larity was  constantly  increasing  among  the  com- 
mon people  (Mark  i :  45;  Luke  5 : 15,  IB),  his  declaration 
that  the  Gospel  was  for  the  Gentiles  (Luke  4 : 24-23), 
his  disregard  of  the  Pharisaic  ceremonials,  and 
his  controversies  with  the  Pharisees  respecting 
Sabbath  observance,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  12 : 1-9 ; 
Mark  2  : 23-28 ;  3:1-6;  John,  ch.  5,  which  had 
taken  place  previous  to  this  time  though  re- 
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AND   seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a 
mountain :   and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples 
came  unto  him : 


2  And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  say- 
ing,0 

3  Blessed  are  the  poor  ind  spirit  :•  for  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


c  Lake  6  :  20,  etc. . .  .d  Isa.  57  :  15  ;  66  :  2. . .  .e  Jt*.  2  :  5. 


corded  by  Matthew  subsequently,  indicated  the 
collision  which  was  inevitable  between  his  teach- 
ings and  those  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  He 
summoned  from  the  many  that  followed  him, 
twelve  to  be  his  apostles  (Luke  e :  is-ie)  and  the 
founders  under  him  of  the  church  which  was  to 
carry  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  after  his 
death,  and  having  consecrated  them  to  their  work 
he  preached  this  sermon,  primarily  to  them,  but 
also  to  the  great  multitude  who  crowded  to  hear 
(Lnke  6 :  IT).  It  was  thus  in  a  proper  sense  an  in- 
augural discourse.  It  sets  forth  to  his  disciples 
and  to  the  people  the  character  of  that  kingdom 
of  heaven  which  he  had  declared  to  be  at  hand, 
but  it  does  this  by  contrasting  it,  firstly,  with  the 
old  theocracy  which  it  was  to  fulfill,  and  sec- 
ondly, with  the  righteousness  of  which  the 
scribes  were  the  expositors,  and  which  it  was  to 
overthrow. 

ANALYSIS. — The  sermon  may  be  briefly  ana- 
lyzed as  follows.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  one  of 
blessedness,  a  blessedness  which  does  not  consist, 
however,  in  wealth  and  honor,  but  in  character, 
in  a  lowly  spirit,  a  merciful  disposition,  a  pure 
heart.  It  brings  earthly  persecution  but  eternal 
reward  (verses  1-12),  and  no  one  is  worthy  of  it  who 
has  not  the  spirit  to  endure  suffering  for  its  sake 
(is-ie).  To  make  clear  the  nature  of  this  king- 
dom, Christ  points  out  its  contrast  with,  first, 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  second,  the  traditional  and 
ceremonial  religion  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
He  has  been  accused  of  disregarding  the  laws  of 

Moses  (Mark  2  :  24  j  John  5  : 10, 16).     It  is  not  true.     The 

Messiah  comes  to  fulfill,  not  to  repeal,  the  Old 
Testament  law.  He  has  been  charged  with  irre- 
ligion ;  he  replies  that  the  religion  of  his  disci- 
ples must  exceed  that  of  their  accusers  or  they 
can  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (17-20).  He 
explains  his  first  declaration  by  showing  how  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  require  all  that 
the  Mosaic  law  required,  and  much  more,  and 
illustrates  this  truth  by  pointing  out  that  while 
the  Mosaic  law  forbade  murder,  adultery,  and 
perjury,  and  restrained  revenge  within  certain 
definite  bounds,  Christ's  law  forbids  anger  and 
unhallowed  thoughts,  and  requires  simplicity  in 
all  speech,  and  love  toward  all  men  (si-48).  He 
next  illustrates  the  second  declaration  by  depict- 
ing the  vices  which  nullify  all  that  is  seemingly 
good  in  Pharisaism,  the  ostentation  of  the  three 
good  works  of  all  formal  religions — alms-giving, 
prayer,  and  fasting ;  the  greed  which  accompa- 
nies their  pretended  piety ;  and  the  censoriousness 


which  is  the  result  of  their  self-righteous  spirit 
(ch.  e  ;  ch.  7 :  i-e).  He  finally,  in  a  few  brief  aphor- 
isms, points  out  the  way  by  which  the  soul  may 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  7 : 7-14) ;  cautions  his 
hearers  against  preachers  of  false  doctrine  ;  gives 
a  simple  test  of  truth  which  every  man,  however 
unlearned,  can  easily  apply  for  himself  (15-23)  ; 
and  he  closes  by  the  declaration  that  discipleship 
consists  not  in  hearing  the  truth,  nor  in  profess- 
ing the  truth,  but  in  living  the  truth  (24-29). 

The  fact  that  this  discourse  possesses  a  unity 
as  characteristic  as  that  of  any  address  of  equal 
length  in  the  Bible,  if  not  in  any  literature,  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  mosaic 
of  Christ's  sayings,  put  together  by  Matthew ; 
the  fact  that  it  was  preached  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, viz.,  to  exhibit  the  contrast  of  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit  with  that  of  external  observance, 
sufficiently  indicates  the  reason  why  ty  contains 
no  distinct  enunciation  of  those  doctrines  of  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  new  and  spiritual  birth, 
which  Jesus  had  already  enunciated  in  private 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  (John  3  •.  i-s),  and 
which  he  at  a  later  period  emphasized,  not  only 
in  addresses  delivered  to  his  own  disciples,  but 
in  those  delivered  to  the  people  (Matt.  22 : 11-13 ;  2« : 
1-13;  John  ch.  6;  ch.  10,  etc.).  At  the  same  time  the 
fundamental  truth  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
the  gift  of  God,  is  indicated  clearly  in  chapter  7  : 
7-11.  See  notes  there. 

1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes.  To  escape 
from  them  and  to  secure  a  private  interview 

with    his    disciples    (compare  Mark  3  :  9, 13).        MOUI1- 

tain.  Not  necessarily  a  particular  mountain; 
rather  into  the  "hill-country."  Luke  says 
(ch.  e :  n)  that  he  came  down  and  stood  in  the  plain 
(literally,  level  place}.  Nothing  more  is  indicated 
by  this  than  that  he  descended  from  one  of  the 
higher  peaks  to  the  plateau  to  give  this  dis- 
course, where  it  might  be  heard  by  the  people  as 
well  as  by  the  twelve.  A  tradition  points  out  a 
hill,  known  as  Mount  Hattin,  as  the  place  where 
the  sermon  was  delivered.  The  tradition  is  of 
no  weight,  but  the  hill  itself  contains  a  platform 
"evidently  suitable  for  the  collection  of  a  multi- 
tude, and  corresponding  precisely  to  the  '  level 
place'  to  which  he  would  'come  down,'  as  from 
one  of  its  higher  horns,  to  address  the  people." 
— (Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  page  360. )  And 
when  he  was  set.  The  Jewish  rabbis  gave 
their  instruction  sitting,  both  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  public  preaching  in  the  synagogues  (Lake  4 : 
20).  His  disciples.  It  is  evident  from  Luke 
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4  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :'  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.  * 

5  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  theyh  shall  inherit  the 
earth. 


6  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  :  for1  they  shall  be  filled. 

7  Blessed  are  the  merciful:   forJ  they  shall  obtain 
mercy. 


f  Isa.  61  :  3 ;  Eze.  7  :  16 g  John  16  :  20 ;  2  Cor.  1:7 h  Ps.  37  :  11 1  Ps.  145  :  19 ;  Isa.  65  :  13. . .  .j  Ps.  41  :  1,  2. 


6  : 13-16,  that  the  twelve  had  been  chosen  and 
set  apart  to  the  apostleship  immediately  preced- 
ing this  sermon.  The  account  of  their  selection 
is  given  later  by  Matt.  (10 : 1-5)  in  connection  with 
the  command  given  to  them  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. This  commission  must,  however,  have 
been  preceded  by  some  preparatory  special  in- 
struction. Comparing  Luke  and  Matthew,  the 
whole  narrative  will  read  as  follows  :  "And  it 
came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  he  went  up  into 
a  mountain  (rather,  the  hill  country)  to  pray,  and 
continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  And  when 
it  was  day  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and 
of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named 
apostles  (Matt.  5:i;  Luke  6 : 12,  is) ;  and  he  came  down 
with  them,  and  stood  in  the  plain  (rather,  a  level 
place)  with  the  company  of  his  disciples,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Judea,  etc., 
which  came  to  hear  him  (Luke  6 :  n) ;  and  he  opened 
his  mouth  and  taught  them  saying  "  (Matt.  5 : 2). 

2.  And  he  opened  his  mouth.  A  not  in- 
frequent introduction  to  a  solemn  and  weighty 

discourse  (Job  3  :  1 ;  Psalm  78  :  2,  referred  to  in  Matt  13  :  35 ; 
Dan.  10  : 16 ;  Acts  8  :  35 ;  Ephes.  6  : 19).  In  the  light  Of 

these  references  such  deductions  as  those  of  the 
fathers,  "  He  who  before  had  opened  the  mouth 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets  opens  now  his  own 
mouth  "  (Gregory),  "  in  his  very  silence  he  gave 
instructions,  and  not  when  he  spoke  only  "  (Chry- 
sostom),  though  true,  must  be  regarded  as  fanci- 
ful and  far-fetched. 

Ch.  5  :  3-16.    FIRST  GENERAL  D1VIS10N.-THE  CHAB- 

ACTEKI8TICS  OP  CHRIST'S  TRUE  DISCIPLES. 

3-12.  THE  BEATITUDES.  These,  which  are 
eight  in  number  (Luke  adds  four  woes,  6 : 24-26),  are  not 
promises  of  blessings  to  be  fulfilled  in  another 
life ;  they  are  enunciations  of  certain  general 
principles,  according  to  which  each  grace  of  dis- 
position receives  its  own  peculiar  experience  of 
blessedness.  The  Jewish  people  were  looking 
for  political  supremacy,  a  kingdom  like  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  the  long  promised  and 
now  more  lately  heralded  kingdom  of  God  should 
come.  In  these  beatitudes  Christ  teaches,  first, 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  second,  what  is  its  true  pomp  and 
glory.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  contrast  with  the 
earthly  rewards  promised  by  the  Old  Testament 
(Deut.  so :  20 ;  laaiah  i :  19, 2o).  Yet  a  hint  of  the  beati- 
tudes  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Old  Testament 

(tee  references  below).       "  Prosperity  is  the    blessing  Of 

the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of 
the  New  ;  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction 


and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor.  Yet 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  Da- 
vid's harp  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like 
airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  labored  more  in  describing  the  afflictions 
of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon." — (Lord 
Bacon.') 

3.  Poor  in  spirit.    Those  who  possess  a  dis- 
position the  reverse  of  proud  in  spirit  and  haugh- 
ty.  The  world  still  honors  the  high  and  haughty 
spirit ;  it  is  the  lowly  in  spirit  whom  Christ  de- 
clares blessed.    Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    Is  now,  not  shall  be  hereafter.    The 
kingdom  of  heaven  represents  not  a  future  state, 
but  the  condition  of  obedience  to  God  here. 

(See  note  on  chapter  3  :  2,  and  compare  Rom.  14  :  17.)     To   the 

lowly  in  spirit  repentance  and  confession  are  not 
difficult,  and,  therefore,  to  them  the  door  of  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  swings  open 
readily.  A  parallel  teaching  is  that  of  Psalm 
51 : 17,  and  Isaiah  66  : 2.  "By  spirit  he  hath  here 
designated  the  soul,  and  the  faculty  of  choice. 
Since  many  are  humble  not  willingly,  but  com- 
pelled by  stress  of  circumstances,  letting  these 
pass  (for  this  were  no  matter  of  praise),  he 
blesses  them  first  who  by  choice  humble  and  con- 
tract themselves." — (Chrysostom.)  This  beati- 
tude comes  first  because  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  that  follow,  as  repentance  and  confession  are 
the  entrance  door  into  all  the  blessings  which  are 
attributed  to  the  other  graces — graces  that  be- 
long alone  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Blessed   are  they  that    mourn;    not 
merely  for  their  sins.    It  is  an  absolute  promise 
to  all  those  who  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
brought  into  the  experience  of  mourning,  and  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  such  passages  as  Romans 
5  : 3-5,  Hebrews  12  : 11,  and  Rev.  7  : 14.     "  Tears 
like  rain-drops  have  a  thousand  times  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  come  up  in  flowers." — (If.  W. 
Beecher.)      "Every  praying  Christian  will  find 
that  there  is  no  Gethsemane  without  its  angel." 
— (Binney.)    Compare  with  this  promise  Eccles. 
7 : 2,  3 ;  Isaiah  61 : 2,  3 ;  66  : 13. 

5.  Blessed  are  the  meek.    The  Greek  word 
here  rendered  meek  (rtQriel?)  occurs  also  in  Matt. 
21 : 5  and  1  Pet.  3  : 4,  and  in  a  slightly  different 
form  in  James  1 : 21 ;  3  : 13,  and  1  Pet.  3  : 15.    A 
comparison  of   these  passages,    together   with 
those  where  the  English  word  is  the  same,  but 
the  Greek  is  different  in  form,  though  from  the 
same  root,  indicates  its  significance  in  the  Scrip- 
ture.   Meekness  is  a  spirit  the  opposite  of  the 
ambitious  and  self-seeking  one  which  is  charac- 
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8  Blessed  are  the  pure  ink  heart :  for  they  shall  see 
God. 

9  Blessed  are  the1  peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God. 

10  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness'111 sake  :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


11  Blessed  are  ye.  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you^  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  ialsely,  for  my  sake. 

12  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great  is  your 
reward"  in  heaven  :  for  so  persecuted  they  the  proph- 
ets which  were  before  you. 


k  P«.24:3,  4;  Heb.  12  :  14;  1  John  3  :  2,  3. . .  .1  P«.  34:14 m  1  Pet.  3  :  13, 14. . .  .n  2  Cor.  4  : 17. 


teristic  of  kings  (Matt.  21 : 5),  the  opposite  of  the 
ambitious  and  self-assertive  one  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  controversialists  (i  Pet.  s  •.  is).  The  root 
of  meekness  is  the  dominance  of  spiritual  over 
earthly  desires.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  one 
who  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  leaves  all  other  things  to 
God's  care  (Matt,  e :  33).  Inherit  the  earth. 
Not  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  nor  the 
land  of  promise,  i.  e.,  the  heavenly  kingdom  here- 
after, nor  great  spiritual  blessings  here,  but  lit- 
erally the  earth.  Christ  declares  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  earthly  blessings  belongs  not  to  those 
who  grasp  for  them,  and  assert  and  maintain 
with  vehemence  and  care  their  right  to  them, 
but  to  those  who  hold  them  lightly,  and  who, 
ranking  them  inferior  to  spiritual  blessings,  are 
not  burdened  by  them  while  they  possess  them, 
nor  harassed  lest  they  lose  them.  "  Selfish  men 
may  possess  the  earth ;  it  is  the  meek  alone  who 
inherit  it  from  the  heavenly  Father,  free  from  all 
defilements  and  perplexities  of  unrighteous- 
ness."— (John  Woolman's  Journal,  page  30.)  This 
beatitude  is  found  almost  in  the  same  form  in 
Psalm  37 : 11 ;  and  the  substance  of  the  same 
truth  is  contained  in  Isaiah  57  : 13 ;  60  : 21.  See 
also  Matt,  19  : 29. 

6.  Hunger  and  thirst.    Not  merely  desire, 
but  so  desire  that  we  cannot  be  denied.   Though 
it  is  Satan  who  said,  "All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life"  (jot 2: 4),  it  is,  nevertheless, 
substantially  true  ;  and  he  who  has  a  similar  de- 
sire for  righteousness  will  count  no  sacrifice  too 

great'  to   Secure    it  (Matt.  10  :  37-39,  and  parallel  passages). 

Righteousness.  Perfect  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God  respecting  us,  as  represented  to  us  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Christ,  our  example.  Shall 
be  filled.  All  other  desires  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
appointed ;  the  desire  for  righteousness,  if  it  be 
supreme — not  merely  the  wish,  but  the  choice  of 
the  soul,  can  never  be  disappointed.  Even  suc- 
cess fails  to  satisfy  other  desires ;  the  desire  for 
righteousness  shall  be  filled.  Compare  Psalm 
17  : 15 ;  65  : 4 ;  107  :  9. 

7.  Merciful.   Mercy  as  a  feeling  is  that  habit 
of  mind  which  leads  one  to  feel  pity  and  compas- 
sion rather  than  resentment  toward  a  wrong- 
doer ;  and  as  an  act,  it  is  the  exercise  of  forgive- 
ness in  the  largest  sense,  i.  e. ,  of  good- will  and 
helpfulness  toward  those  who  have  wronged  us 
and  who  are  deserving  of  punishment.    It  is  the 
highest  exercise  of  love,  because  it  is  love  to- 


ward not  only  the  undeserving,  but  the  ill-deserv- 
ing, and  involves  sympathy  not  only  for  the  un- 
fortunate, but  for  the  wrong-doer.  Shall  ob- 
tain mercy.  Not  only  from  men,  because  the 
tender  consideration  of  the  merciful  from  others 
reacts  in  tender  regard  of  others  for  ourselves, 

but  also   from   God  (Pi.  ia:S6;  PTOT.  3  :  34;  compare  Matt. 

is :  23-35).  "  Mercy  turns  her  back  to  the  unmer- 
ciful. ' ' — ( Quarles. ) 

8.  Pure  in  heart.     They  who  are  not  merely 
clean  ceremonially  or  morally,  i.  e.,  in  external 
conduct,  but  in  motive  and  purpose.    Compare 
Psalm  51  : 6 ;   Prov.  4  :  23.    Shall  see  God. 
Not  merely  hereafter,   but  now.    True  knowl- 
edge of  God  comes  not  through  an  intellectual 
study  of  his  attributes,  but  through  a  spiritual 
conformity  to  his  character  (John  14 :  is,  17, 21, 23; 

2  Cor.  3:18;   Heb.  12  :  14;    2  Pet.  1  :  8).        As    W6    gTOW    in 

grace  we  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God  (2  Pet. 
3 :  is).  The  converse  is  also  true  ;  when  we  see 
him  as  he  is,  we  shall  be  by  the  sight  made  like 
him  (i  John  3 : 2).  For  parallel  to  this  promise,  see 
Psalm  24  : 4,  5.  "  We  must  be  in  some  way  like 
God  in  order  that  we  may  see  God  as  he  is." 

9.  Peace-makers.     Not  merely  they  who 
reconcile  differences   between    man    and    man, 
though  such  peace-making  is  included,  but  they 
who,  by  their  presence  and  disposition,  as  well 
as  by  their  conscious  acts,  carry  with  them  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  quietness,  and  bring  peace  to 
others  who  are  perturbed  and  troubled.    See  for 
a  wondrous  illustration  of  such  peace-making 
John  14 : 27.   One  condition  of  such  peace-making 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  heart 
amidst  all  experiences  of  turmoil.    As  Solomon 
contrasts  him  who  maintains  peace  hi  himself 
with  the  conqueror  (PTOV.  ie :  32),  so  Christ  con- 
trasts him  who  produces  peace  with  the  war- 
makers  whose  victories  were  the  envy  of  the 
Jews,  and  by  whose  prowess  they  expected  to 
see  the  kingdom  of  God  ushered  in.    Shall  be 
called.    Shall  not  only  be  the  children  of  God, 
but  shall  also  be  recognised  as  such.    It  is  this 
peace-giving  quality  which  above  all  others  is 
counted  among   men    as    saintliness.     Observe 
that,  as  in  James  3  : 17,  so  here,  purity  precedes 
peace,  and  that  there  is  no  true  peace-making 
which  is  not  also  in  so  far  pure-making.     "No 
peace  was  ever  won  from  fate  by  subterfuge  or 
agreement ;  no  peace  is  ever  in  store  for  any  of 
us,  but  that  which  we  shall  win  by  victory  over 
shame  or  sin— victory  over  the  sin  that  oppresses 
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13  Ye  are  the  salt0  of  the  earth  :  but  if  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it   be  salted?    it  is 
thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  ot  men. 

14  Ye  are  the  light?  of  the  world.    A  city  that  is  set 
on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid. 


15  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under  a 
bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house. 

16  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify*  your  father  which 
is  in  heaven. 


o  Mark  9  :  60 p  Phil.  2  : 15 q  1  Pet.  2  :  : 


as  well  as  over  that  which  corrupts." — (Buskin.) 
In  this  truth  is  found  the  reconciliation  of  such 
passages  as  this  with  Matt.  10  :  34. 

10.  Compare  1  Peter  3  : 14    Not  merely  be- 
cause a  heavenly  reward  compensates  the  perse- 
cuted for  their  sufferings,  though  this  is  true 

(see  Luke  16  :  25  ;  and  Rev.  7  : 14),  but   more   because   the 

persecution  itself  intensifies  the  martyr's  abhor- 
rence of  evil,  and  drives  him  to  a  closer  refuge 
in  God.  The  truth  is  illustrated  in  many  a  Chris- 
tian experience,  is  embodied  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  in  the  lines, 

Man  may  trouble  and  distress  me, 
'T  will  but  drive  me  to  thy  breast, 

and  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
purity  of  the  Christian  Church  has  been  in  times 
of  persecution,  its  greatest  corruption  in  the 
time  of  its  wealth,  its  honor,  and  its  worldly 
prosperity.  "  So  long  as  the  waters  of  persecu- 
tion are  upon  the  earth,  so  long  we  dwell  in  the 
ark ;  but  where  the  land  is  dry,  the  dove  itself 
will  be  tempted  to  a  wandering  course  of  life, 
and  never  to  return  to  the  house  of  her  safety." 
— (Jeremy  Taylor.) 

11,  12.  The  preceding  verse  is  the  last  of  the 
beatitudes,  each  of  which  is  seen  to  be  the  enun- 
ciation of  a  law  which  connects  with  each  seem- 
ing   lowliness    of    character,    or    bitterness    of 
sorrow,  a  real  experience  of  grace  and  glory. 
The  llth  and  12th  verses  are  addressed  more  di- 
rectly and  immediately  to  Christ's  own  disciples, 
as  an   encouragement  in  view  of  approaching 
contumely  and  persecution.    In  the  other  prom- 
ises Christ  says  not,  blessed  are  ye,  but  blessed 
are  the  poor,  they  that  mourn,  the  meek,  etc. 
Observe    the    qualifications    of    this    blessing: 
"  Lest  thou  shouldest  think  that  the  mere  fact 
of  being  evil  spoken  of  makes  men  blessed,  he 
hath  set  two  limitations ;  when  it  is  for  his  sake, 
and  when  the  things  that  are  said  are  false  ;  for 
without  these  he  who  is  evil  spoken  of,  so  far 
from  being  blessed,  is  miserable." — (Chrysostom.) 
Reward.    Of  grace,  not  of  debt.    See  Romans, 
ch.  4,  and  parable  of  the  laborers,  Matt.  ch.  20, 
and  note  there.   For  so  persecuted  they,  etc. 
Compare  Matt.  23  :  29-31.    Every  age  persecutes 
its  own  prophets,  and  reveres  the  prophets  whom 
the  preceding  age  has  persecuted. 

13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
significance  of  the  metaphor  consists  not  merely 
in  the  fact  that  salt  is  the  great  antiseptic,  but 


also  in  its  peculiar  quality  of  imparting  a  flavor 
to  everything  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Livy  calls 
Greece  "the  salt  of  the  nations."  Observe  that 
salt  must  be  mingled  with  whatever  it  is  to  fla- 
vor ;  and  Christians  are  to  mingle  with  men,  not 
to  live  in  monkish  solitude  apart  from  them ; 
they  are  to  carry  religion  into  daily  life,  not  to 
keep  it  for  the  closet  and  the  church.  Lost  its 
savour.  "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  salt 
of  this  country  (Palestine),  when  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  or  exposed  to  ram  and  sun,  does  be- 
come insipid  and  useless.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  gathered  much  earth  and  other  impu- 
rities are  necessarily  collected  with  it.  Not  a 
little  of  it  is  so  impure  that  it  cannot  be  used  at 
all,  and  such  salt  soon  effloresces  and  turns  to 
dust — not  to  fruitful  soil,  however.  It  is  not 
only  good  for  nothing  itself,  but  it  actually  de- 
stroys all  fertility  wherever  it  is  thrown;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  cast  into  the  street. 
So  troublesome  is  this  corrupted  salt  that  no 
man  will  allow  it  to  be  thrown  on  to  his  field, 
and  the  only  place  for  it  is  the  street,  and  there 
it  is  cast  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men." — 
(Thompson's  Land  and  Book,  vol.  ii,  p.  44. )  Good 
for  nothing.  Salt  is  a  great  antiseptic.  Its  func- 
tion in  ordinary  culinary  purposes  is  to  prevent 
decay  and  corruption.  This  is  the  function  of 
the  Christian  Church.  It  does  this  by  its  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice ;  by  showing  itself  willing  to 
suffer  for  truths  and  principles  which  the  world 
but  dimly  recognizes,  or  not  at  all.  If  the 
church  loses  this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  it  be- 
comes itself  corrupt,  ceases  to  be  a  purifier  and 
preserver,  and  is  "good  for  nothing."  Observe, 
that  the  salt  cannot  restore  that  which  is  decayed, 
but  only  preserve  from  decay.  "That  men 
should  be  set  free  from  the  rottenness  of  their 
sins  was  the  good  work  of  Christ ;  but  their  not 
returning  to  it  again  any  more  was  the  object  of 
these  men's  diligence  and  travail." — (Chrysos- 
tom.) 

14.  Light  of  the  world.  Because  Christ  is 
in  the  midst  of  his  church,  which  otherwise  pos- 
sesses no  light  (John  1  :  9 ;  8  :  12 ;  Ephea.  5:8;  Rev.  1  :  is). 

It  is  not  truth  in  abstract  forms,  but  truth  em- 
bodied in  living  men,  and  chiefly  incarnate  in  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  the  light  of  the  world  ; 
i.  e.,  example  is  more  than  precept,  life  is  more 
than  philosophy.  A  city  set  on  a  hill.  Pos- 
sibly an  allusion  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  notion  that  some  city  was  in  sight 
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17  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy*  the  law,  or 
the"  prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to'  ful- 
fill. 


18  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle"  snail  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled. 


r  <-h.  3  :  15 >  Isa.  42  :  21 1  Pa.  40  :  7,  8 a  Lake  16  :  17. 


at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  sermon,  though 
that  may  have  been  the  case. 

15.  Candle.    This  word  often  occurs  in  our 
version  of  the  Scripture,  where  a  lamp  is  more 
probably  meant  (job  is :  e ;  p«.  ft  -.  23).    But  candles 
made  of  wax  or  tallow,  with  the  pith  of  a  kind 
of  rush  for  the  wick,   were  used  at  this  time 
among  the  Komans  and  probably  among   the 
Jews. 

16.  Good   works.    Does  this  conflict  with 
what  Paul  says  about  good  works  ?     No !   for 
though  we  are  saved  by  faith,  it  is  unto  good 
works  (Ephee.  2 : 10).     Let  your  light  so  shine 
.    .    .    that  they  may  glorify  your  Father. 
The  Pharisee  displays  his  light  (see  ch.  e) ;  the  true 
Christian  simply  lets  hte  shine.     The  Pharisee 
glorifies  himself  by  his  works ;  the  true  disciple 
of  Christ  glorifies  only  his  heavenly  Father.    Ob- 
serve that  in  these  verses  (13-16)  Christ  teaches 
that  the  pre-eminence  which  Christian  character 
and  conduct  gives  to  the  true  disciple  is  a  part 
of  the  divine  intention ;  and  hence  rebukes  the 
fear  of  being  odd,  and  the  tendency  to  conform 
to  the  world  in  its  habits  and  usages  ;  also  that 
he  puts  example  above  precept,  and  thus  impli- 
edly  teaches,  what  Paul  declares  most  clearly, 
that  the  greatest  heresies  are  not  in  doctrine,  but 

in  life  (l  Tim.  1  :  9-10). 

Ch.  5  :  IT-IS.     SErOND    GENERAL    DIVISION.— THE 

LAWS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ClIRIST  CONTRASTED  WITH 
THOSE  OF  MOSES. 

17.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy. 

This  charge  had  already  been  made  against 
Jesus  (join  5 :  16,  is) ;  was  substantially  made 
against  Paul  (ACU  21 :  20, 21 ;  Rom.  3  : 8,  si ;  6 :  i) ;  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  made  against  Luther ; 
and  is  still  made  against  every  one  who  preaches 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfill,  i.  e.,  to  fill  to  the  full 
the  ancient  laws  with  their  own  true  and  spirit- 
ual meaning.  But  see  further  below.  In  these 
words  Christ  declares  the  relations  of  the  law 
and  the  Gospel,  a  theme  to  which  we  must  con- 
stantly recur,  especially  in  Paul's  writings. 
Without  essaying  a  full  interpretation,  a  work 
which  belongs  to  the  preacher  rather  than  to  the 
commentator,  it  must  suffice  to  say  here  : 

I.  That  by  the  term  law  the  whole  Mosaic  sys- 
tem is  meant.  The  Bible  nowhere  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial 
law.  The  whole  is  treated  as  one  system,  and 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  one  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other.  Observe  that  it  is  a  portion  of 
the  ceremonial  law  which  is  apparently  retained 


by  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (Act*  is :  ss, ») ;  and 
the  moral  law,  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  in  the  books  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  treated  of  in  Romans,  chaps.  2  and  3.  It  is  tam- 
pering with  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  to 
suppose  that  Christ  destroyed  the  ceremonial  but 
retains  and  enforces  the  moral  law.  See  par- 
ticularly verse  18,  and  James  2 : 10. 

II.  The  N.  T.  nowhere  treats  any  part  of  the 
law  as  abolished  or  repealed.    The  popular  idea 
that  it  repeals  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  re-enacts 
a  new  one  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture.     Tliere  i* 
no  repealing  clause  in  the  New   Testament;   and 
nothing  in  it  to  set  aside  the  O.  T.,  or  any  part 
of  it,  as  obsolete,  common,  old-fashioned,  and 
useless.     Paul  may  seem  to  treat  a  part  of  the 
law  as  repealed,  in  such  passages  as  Ephes.  2 : 15 
and  Col.  2  : 14 ;  but  he  carefully  and  indignantly 
repudiates  this  inference  in  Rom.  3  : 31,  and  im- 
pliedly  so  in  1  Timothy  1 :  8. 

III.  The  proximate  object  of  law  is  the  protec- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  community  ;  its  ultimate 
object  is  the  development  of  character ;  but  this 
it  essays  to  accomplish  only  by  forming  right 
habits  of   conduct.      Law,   therefore,   regulates 
only  the  external  conduct.     In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  civil  laws,  enforced  by  civil  penalties,  can- 
not deal  directly  with  the  heart.    While,  there- 
fore, the  ultimate  object  of  law  (i  Tim.  i :  5)  and  its 
indirect  effect  (PS.  10 : :,  s)  is  the  improvement  of 
character,  it  is  composed  necessarily  of  specific 
precepts  commanding  or  forbidding  actions.    It 
prohibits  adultery,  not  lust ;  murder,  not  anger ; 
because  this  is  all  mere  law  can  do. 

IV.  The  Gospel  operates  directly  on  the  heart. 
It  not  only  requires  purity  in  thought  and  love, 
and  forgiveness  in  feeling  (see  below) ;  it  bestows 
moral  and  spiritual  power  (John  i :  12) ;  and  so,  by 
making  the  character  dirine,   removes  all  occa- 
sion for  laws  regulating  the  conduct.    When  the 
character  is  conformed  to  the  divine  image,  the 
end  of  the  law  is  fulfilled,  and  the  law  itself  be- 
comes useless  and  is  forgotten.     "As  the  shell 
breaks  when  the  bird  is  hatched ;  as  the  sheath 
withers  when  the  bud  bursts  into  leaf ;  as  the 
rough  sketch  is  done  with  when  the  picture  is 
finished ;  as  the  toys  of  boyhood  are  laid  by  in 
adolescence  ;"  so  the  system  of  law,  which  is  pre- 
paratory only,  is  superseded,  not  repealed  or  de- 
stroyed, and  this  just  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  individual,  the  community,  or  the  race  comes 
into  a  moral  state  in  which  it  no  longer  needs 
to   be    commanded  and  forbidden   (Gai.  s :  24, 2* ; 

4 : 1-6). 
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V.  The  mere  external  law  regulating  conduct 
was  all  that  was  recognized  by  the  Pharisees  or 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Jews ;  just  as  even 
now  the  precepts  of  Christ  constitute  in  the 
thought  of  many  the  chief  part  of  Christianity. 
Yet  in  the  O.  T.  are  hints  that  the  law  looked  to- 
wards something  higher  than  a  well-regulated 
conduct.  See,  for  example,  such  commands  as 
Exod.  20:17;  Lev.  19:18;  Deut.  6:5;  10:12; 
and  such  passages  as  Isaiah  1 : 16,  17 ;  66  : 2 ;  and 
Micah  6  : 8.  Indeed,  the  prophets  are  full  of  a 
constant  protest  against  a  mere  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  insist  on  a  spiritual  life. 
Thus  Christ  does  not  destroy  even  that  concep- 
tion of  the  law  which  the  ancient  Jews — that  is, 
the  best  among  them — entertained,  but  fulfills 
the  meaning  of  the  ancient  statutes  by  the  dis- 
closure of  a  life  more  deeply  spiritual  than  any 
of  which  the  prophets  had  ever  conceived.  It  is 
to  the  contrast  between  the  mere  legal  obedience 
rendered  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  spiritual  life 
to  which  the  law,  rightly  interpreted,  should 
conduct,  that  Christ  refers  in  verse  SO. 

In  three  ways,  then,  does  Christ  fulfill  the  law ; 
first,  by  giving  it  in  his  exposition  a  fuller  and 
more  spiritual  meaning  than  the  Pharisees  im- 
puted to  it  or  than  we  now  ordinarily  impute 
to  it,  or  even  to  his  precepts ;  second,  by  illustrat- 
ing its  end  and  object,  the  development  of  a  per- 
fect character,  by  his  own  life,  free  from  re- 
proach, even  by  the  Pharisees  (joim  8 : 46),  because 
perfect  in  spirit ;  and  third,  by  giving  to  his  dis- 
ciples the  power,  which  the  law  never  gave,  of 
obedience,  by  changing  the  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  so  making  the  character 
to  act  out,  naturally  and  free  from  restraint,  the 
life  which  the  law  alone  required  from  unwilling 
subjects  through  fear,  but  was  unable  to  secure 
(Rom.  s :  s,  s ;  Heb.  2 ;  is).  These  principles  will  be 
recurred  to  hereafter  in  this  work,  and  are  em- 
bodied here  in  a  brief  statement  partly  for  that 
purpose.  They  explain  and  are  explained  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  What  becomes  of  the 
law  against  murder  to  one  who  is  never  under 
the  dominion  of  anger,  or  of  the  law  against 
adultery  to  one  who  is  perfectly  pure  in  thought, 
or  of  the  law  against  forswearing  to  one  who  has 
been  cured  of  the  evil,  from  which  all  exaggera- 
tions and  undue  expletives  come  (see  verse  37),  or 
of  the  law  against  excessive  punishment  and  re- 
venge to  one  who  loves  his  enemies  ? 

Observe  in  this  connection  how  Christ  set  him- 
self before  the  people  as  the  one  that  was  to 
come,  and  as  the  fulfiller  of  the  whole  imperfect 
and  prophetic  system  of  Moses.  "When  you 
know  what  it  means  and  how  long  mankind  had 
been  kept  waiting  for  it,  there  is  sublimity  in  the 
composure  with  which  this  simple  preacher  of 
God  sets  himself  forth  as  the  fulfiller."— (Dykes.) 
Observe,  also,  that  he  declares  it  his  mission  to 


fulfill  the  prophets  as  well  as  the  law ;  that  is,  in 
him  and  the  kingdom  he  has  come  to  establish, 
the  whole  system  of  O.  T.  prophecy,  type,  and 
symbolism,  is  fulfilled. 

18.  Verily.  A  common  precursor  of  a  sol- 
emn and  weighty  declaration ;  but  so  used  only 
by  Christ.  See,  for.  examples,  6  : 2,  5 ;  John 
3  : 3,  5,  11 ;  and  Concordance,  word  verily.  It  is 
the  Greek  word  Amen,  and  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 
as  an  appellation  of  Christ  (Rev.  z  •.  u),  and  also  as 
a  solemn  close  of  prayer,  being  repeated  by  the 
people  as  their  ratification  or  endorsement  of  it 
(i  Cor.  14 : 16 ;  Rev.  5 : 14  j  19 : 4),  in  which  case  it  is  ren- 
dered hi  our  version  by  the  word  Amen.  I  say 
unto  you.  Christ  appeals  to  himself  as  author- 
ity, here  and  elsewhere,  in  his  most  solemn  and 
weighty  disclosures  of  truth ;  his  "I  say  unto 
you"  is  equivalent  to  the  prophetic  formula, 
"thus  saith  the  Lord."  Jot  or  tittle.  Jot  is 
the  Hebrew  Jod,  the  smallest  letter  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet ;  tittles,  literally  horns,  are  the 
little  turns  of  the  strokes  by  which  one  Hebrew 
letter  differs  from  another  similar  to  it.  At  the 
time  of  Christ  the  O.  T.  scripture  existed  of 
course  only  in  manuscript.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  over  66,000  jots.  The  Hebrew  copyists 
were  scrupulous  to  the  last  degree,  and  regarded 
the  slightest  error  in  their  copy  fatal.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  Christ  takes  this  well- 
known  veneration  of  the  copyists  for  the  most 
minute  details  in  their  copying.  Till  all  be 
fulfilled.  Just  in  the  proportion  in  which,  by 
the  baptism  of  the  spirit  and  the  regeneration 
and  sanctification  of  the  character,  the  law  is 
fulfilled,  it  ceases  to  bind,  but  no  farther.  If  lust 
and  anger  are  still  in  the  heart,  the  law  against 
adultery  and-murder  are  not  superseded.  It  is 
in  the  failure  to  recognize  this  truth  that  the 
Antinomians  fell  into  capital  error. 

The  note  of  Dean  Alford  on  this  verse  appears 
to  me  so  important  that  I  transcribe  the  most 
essential  portion  of  it  in  full :  "It  is  important 
to  observe  in  these  days  how  the  Lord  here  in- 
cludes the  Old  Testament  and  all  its  unfolding  of 
the  divine  purposes  regarding  himself,  in  his  teach- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I 
say  this,  because  it  is  always  in  contempt  and  set- 
ting aside  of  the  Old  Testament  that  rationalism 
has  begun.  First,  its  historical  truth,  then  its 
theocratic  dispensation  and  the  types  and  prophe- 
cies connected  with  it  are  swept  away  ;  so  that 
Christ  came  to  fulfill  nothing,  and  becomes  only 
a  teacher  or  a  martyr ;  and  thus  the  way  is  paved 
for  a  similar  rejection  of  the  New  Testament, 
beginning  with  the  narratives  of  the  birth  and 
infancy,  as  theocratic  myths,  advancing  to  the 
denial  of  his  miracles,  then  attacking  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  own  sayings,  which  are  grounded 
on  the  Old  Testament  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  so  finally  leaving  us  nothing  in  the  Scriptures 
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19  WTiosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall 
be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but 
whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be 
called  great'  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


20  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed"   the  righteousness  of   the   scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

21  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 


v  1  Sam.  2  :  30 w  ch.  23  :  23-28 ;  Phil.  3  :  9. 


but,  as  a  German  writer  of  this  school  has  ex- 
pressed it,  'a  mythology  not  so  attractive  as 
that  of  Greece.'  That  this  is  the  course  which 
unbelief  has  run  in  Germany  should  be  a  preg- 
nant warning  to  the  decriers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment among  ourselves.  It  should  be  a  maxim  for 
every  expositor  and  every  student,  that  Scripture 
is  a  whole,  and  stands  or  falls  together." 

19.  Break.  Rather  relax.  The  Greek  word 
here  used  (/.t'w)  is  generally  translated  loose,  and 
when  not  used  metaphorically  embodies  the  idea 
of  freeing  from  restraints,  as  in  Mark  1:7;  Luke 
13  : 15 ;  19  :  30,  31 ;  John  11  :  44.  The  same  idea 
appears  to  be  generally  involved  in  its  metaphor- 
ical use,  as  in  Matt.  10  : 19 ;  Acts  2  :  24.  And 
even  when  it  embodies  the  idea  of  destruction,  a 
general  dissolution  is  ordinarily  involved,  as  in 
2  Pet.  3  : 11,  12.  Least  iu  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  See  note  on  next  clause  ;  and  on  mean- 
ing of  phrase,  kingdom  of  heaven,  see  note  on 
Matt.  3  :  2.  Whosoever  shall  do — in  the  spirit 
and  fulness  with  which  Christ  fulfilled  all  right- 
eousness— and  teach — expounding  the  law  as 
Christ  in  this  chapter  expounds  it,  so  as  to  bring 
out  its  spiritual  meaning,  and  accomplish  its  spir- 
itual purposes  —  shall  be  called  great  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Chrysostom,  and 
following  him  Owen,  interpret  the  phrase  "  king- 
dom of  heaven  "  here  as  equivalent  to  the  "time 
of  the  resurrection  and  that  awful  coming,"  and 
"least  in  the  kingdom  "  as  equivalent  to  cast  out 
from  it.  But  our  Lord  does  not  say  that  he  who 
loosens  the  obligations  of  the  law  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  kingdom,  but  shall  be  least  in 
it,  and  our  duty  is  to  find  out  what  he  says,  not 
to  substitute  for  it  something  which  we  re- 
gard as  equivalent.  The  question  of  admis- 
sion to  or  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  is  not 
raised  here  at  all,  and  to  regard  "  least  in  the 
kingdom"  as  equivalent  to  excluded  from  it, 
and  great  "in  the  kingdom"  as  not  denoting 
grade  or  rank,  but  a  full  and  free  entrance  into 
it,  is  not  only  to  miss  the  meaning  of  this  pass- 
age, but  to  make  admission  into  the  kingdom  to 
rest  upon  obedience  to  law,  which  is  never  rec- 
ognized in  the  N.  T.  as  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion. The  natural  and  plain  meaning  of  Christ's 
words  affords  the  true  interpretation.  To  relax 
the  obligation  of  law  either  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple is  not  the  way  to  attain  eminence  in  piety 
ourselves,  or  to  promote  it  in  others.  The  true 
way  to  overcome  the  spirit  of  externalism  and 
legalism  in  the  church  is  not  by  relaxing  the 


obligations  of  obedience,  but  by  teaching  men 
the  doctrine  of  a  higher  obedience.  The  true  way, 
for  example,  to  correct  a  formal  technical  and 
servile  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is  not  by  re- 
laxing the  Sabbath-law,  but  by  leading  up  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  Sabbath  rest  and  Sabbath 
worship ;  and  so  of  all  law.  Of  such  true  teach- 
ing Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  affords,  when 
studied  as  a  whole,  a  wondrous  illustration. 

5JO.  Scribes.  This  term,  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  N.  T.  to  designate  certain  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  official  records  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  or  to  act  as  private  secreta- 
ries of  distinguished  individuals,  is  ordinarily 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  persons  devoted  to  read- 
ing and  expounding  the  law.  They  generally 
appear  in  connection  with  the  Pharisees ;  but  it 
would  appear  from  Acts  23  :  9,  that  there  were 
Scribes  attached  to  the  other  sects  also.  The 
Scribes  customarily  opposed  themselves  to  our 
Lord ;  watching  him  to  find  matter  of  accusation 
(Luke  6 : 7, 11) ;  perverting  his  sayings  and  his  ac- 
tions (.Matt.  9:3;  Luke  5  :  30 ;  15  :  2)  ;  and  Seeking 

to  entangle  and    embarrass   him  by  questions 

(Matt.   12  :  38;     21  :  23;    Luke  20  :  21,   22).         They      took 

the  place,  though  they  did  not  fulfill  the 
functions,  of  the  ancient  prophets;  and  their 
authority  as  expounders  of  the  law  is  recognized 
by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt.  23 :  i,  2).  They  kept 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  the  law  and  the  com- 
mentaries thereon  (Luke  2  :  46 :  Acte  5  :  34 ;  compare  with  J2  : 

3,  and  see  jos.  Antiq.  IT  :  6, 2) ;  they  also  copied  the  law, 
and  at  a  later  date  wrote  commentaries  upon  it, 
and  engaged  with  each  other  in  fruitless  and  often 
heated  discussions,  respecting  questions  in  rab- 
binical theology  and  casuistry.  Pharisees. 
See  note  on  Matt.  3  :  7.  Their  righteousness 
was  one  of  external  obedience  to  law  merely ; 
that  of  Christ's  disciples  must  be  higher — the 
obedience  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit.  Observe, 
that  Christ  does  not  denounce  the  obedience  of 
the  Pharisees,  here  or  anywhere  in  the  N.  T  (com- 
pare 23 : 43) ;  he  denounces  their  hypocrisies ;  but  he 
overturns  formalism  and  legalism,  not  by  de- 
nouncing it,  but  by  propounding  a  higher  stand- 
ard. The  true  way  to  overcome  evil  is  always 
by  pointing  out  and  inciting  to  a  better  way. 
Ye  shall  in  no  case  enter,  etc.  Compare 
7  :  21 ;  25  :  31-46  ;  John  3:5;  Phil.  3  :  4r-10. 

21-48.  These  verses  embody  in  five  examples 
illustrations  of  the  general  principles  laid  down 
in  verses  17-20.  They  show  how  it  is  that  Christ 
fulfills  the  law,  and  in  what  sense  the  Christian 
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time,x  Thou  sha.lt  not  kill :  and  whosoever  shall  kill 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment  : 

22  But  I  say  unto  you,   That  whosoever  is  angry 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  oi' 


the  judgment ;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  broth- 
er, Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council :  but  who- 
soever shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire. 


x  Ex.  20  :  13 ;  Deut.  5  :  17. 


righteousness  must  exceed  that  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees. 
21-26.  FIRST  EXAMPLE.    Law  against  murder. 

21.  Ye  have  heard — viz.,  in  the  synagogues 
where  the  O.  T.  Scriptures  were  read  in  a  course  of 

leSSOnS,  On  the'  Sabbath  (compare  Luke  16  :  29 ;  Acts  13  :  27) 

— that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time 
—  rather,  probably,  to  them  of  old  time. 

Either  rendering  is  grammatically  correct,  but 
the  weight  of  authority  appears  to  sanction  the 
latter,  and  the  contrast  throughout  this  chapter 
is  not  between  Christ  and  Moses  as  law-givers, 
but  between  the  laws  addressed  to  the  world  in 
its  childhood,  and  those  addressed  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  as  the  children  of  God ;  between 
the  law  of  servitude  of  the  old  time,  and  the  law 
of  liberty  which  Christ  ushers  in  (Gai.  4 : 1-3, 7;  James 
i :  25).  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Murder  was 
prohibited  (Exod.  20  :  13) ;  the  penalty  was  death 
(ch.  2: :  12) ;  but  provision  was  made  for  the  escape 
of  one  accidentally  killing  another,  from  the  re- 
venge of  the  next  of  kin,  and  for  determining 
whether  the  killing  was  or  was  not  intentional 
(Numb.,  ch.  ss).  Judgment.  Not  the  final  judg- 
ment ;  the  laws  of  Moses,  like  any  other  code  of 
civil  laws,  depended  for  their  enforcement  on 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Judges 
were  appointed  in  every  city  (Deut.  ie :  is),  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  seven  to  each  city.  It  was  by 
this  tribunal  the  case  of  the  manslayer  was  de- 
termined (compare  Numb.  35  :  13,  24,  25  with  Josh.  20  :  4).  It 

is  to  this  judgment  Christ  here  refers.  The  tri- 
bunal might,  if  they  could  not  determine  the 
case,  certify  it  for  decision  to  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
chief  court  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem. — (Jose- 
phus1 Ant.  4  :  8,  14.) 

22.  Without  a  cause.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  word  has  not  been  inserted  by  the 
copyists  to  soften  the  apparent  rigor  of  the  pre- 
cept.   However  that  may  be,  the  Bible  recog- 
nizes elsewhere  a   righteous  anger   (Ephes.  4:26; 

James  1  :  19;  Fs.  7  ;  11  ;  Rev.  6  :  16).       Judgment,  i.  ''..  in 

Christ's  kingdom,  not  as  in  verse  21,  judgment 
in  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  There  is  between 
verses  21  and  22  a  transition  from  the  ancient 
law,  which  was  enforced  by  temporal  punish- 
ments, to  the  spiritual  law,  which  is  enforced  by 
the  judgments  of  God.  But  the  Jewish  terms 
"judgment,"  "council,"  and  "hell-fire"  are 
used  metaphorically  to  indicate  degrees  in  the 
divine  penalties  of  the  future  world.  Raca — 
empty.  A  general  term  of  contempt.  Coun- 
cil. The  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  court  of  judi- 
cature, answering  as  a  judicial  body  to  our  Su- 


preme Court,  or  rather  to  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  since  it  exercised  both  judicial  and  legis- 
lative functions.  Fool.  Rather,  probably,  rebel. 
Raca  is  a  Hebrew  word  ;  probably  the  word  used 
here  was  also,  in  the  original,  Hebrew  ;  but  in  at- 
tempting to  preserve  the  Hebrew  sound  in  Greek 
characters,  a  Greek  word  was  used.  The  Greek 
word  means  fool,  the  Hebrew  rebel.  If  we  pre- 
serve the  Hebrew  significance  here  the  climax  is 
preserved.  Fool  and  Raca  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  nearly  synonymous.  If  I  am  right  in  this  the 
obnoxious  word  embodies  a  bitter  judgment  of 
one's  spiritual  state,  decrees  him  to  certain  de- 
struction, and  answers  to  the  most  common 
form  of  modern  profanity.  Hell-fire.  There 
are  two  words  in  the  N.  T.  translated  hell. 
One  is  Hades  (<?<J»jc),  and  always  signifies  sim- 
ply the  place  of  departed  spirits ;  the  other 
is  Oehenna  (ytsva),  and  is  the  word  used 
here.  It  indicates,  by  a  significant  metaphor, 
the  place  of  future  punishment.  To  the 
southeast  of  Jerusalem  was  a  deep  and  fer- 
tile valley  called  the  vale  of  Hinnom,  or,  in 
Greek,  Gehenna.  In  a  particular  portion  of  this 
valley,  known  as  Tophet  (isa.  so :  ss;  jer.  7 :  31,32; 
19 : 6,  n),  the  idolatrous  Jews  burned  their  chil- 
dren in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  In  the  reformation 
instituted  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  23 : 10)  this  valley  was 
polluted,  and  thereafter  became  the  place  for 
casting  out  and  burning  offal  and  the  corpses  of 
criminals.  Hence  the  phrase,  "  fire  of  Gehenna," 
translated  "hell-fire,"  was  employed  to  indicate 
the  place  of  future  punishment.  Here  and  in 
Matt.  10:28;  18:9;  23:15,33;  Mark  9:43,  45, 
47 ;  Luke  12 : 5 ;  Jas.  3  : 6,  the  word  translated 
by  hell  is  Gehenna ;  and  the  idea  conveyed  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  place  of  punishment.  In  all 
other  passages  in  the  Bible  where  the  word  hell 
occurs,  the  meaning  of  the  original  would  be  more 
appropriately  expressed  by  the  word  Hades. 

Observe  :  1.  That  the  comparison  of  judgment, 
council,  and  hell-fire  indicates  that  future  punish- 
ment is  adjusted  according  to  the  sin  of  the  con- 
demned ;  2.  That  adjustment  of  punishment  is 
graded  exactly  according  to  the  sin,  "to  unjust 
anger  the  just  anger  and  judgment  of  God,  to 
public  reproach  a  public  trial,  and  hell-fire  to 
that  censure  that  adjudgeth  another  thither." — 
(Lightfoot) ;  3.  That  the  outward  expression  of 
anger  in  words  enhances  the  sin ;  the  highest 
duty  is  not  to  be  angry ;  nevertheless,  if  one  is 
angry,  it  is  a  secondary  duty  to  restrain  all  ex- 
pression of  it.  Observe,  also,  how  these  two 
verses  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  general  priu- 
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23  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift?  to  the  altar,  and 
there  reineuiberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee, 

24  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gilt. 

25  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou 
art  in  the  way  with  him  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adversary 


deliver  thee»  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee 
to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison. 

26  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shall  by  no  means 
come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

27  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery : 

28  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh*  on 


y  Deut.  16  :  16,  17 z  Prov.  25  :  8 ;  Luke  12  :  58,  59 a  Job  31  :  1 ;  Prov.  6  :  25. 


ciple  laid  down  in  verse  17.  "Is  'Be  not  angry ' 
contrary  to  'Do  no  murder?'  or  is  not  the  one 
commandment  the  completion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  ?  Clearly,  the  one  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  other,  and  that  is  greater  on  this 
very  account.  Since  he  who  is  not  stirred  up  to 
anger  will  much  more  refrain  from  murder,  and 
he  who  bridles  wrath  will  much  more  keep  his 
hands  to  himself.  For  wrath  is  the  root  of  mur- 
der, and  you  see  that  he  who  cuts  up  the  root 
will  much  more  remove  the  branches,  or,  rather, 
will  not  permit  them  so  much  as  to  shoot  out  at 
all. " — ( Chrysostom. ) 

23,  24.  Gift.  Sacrifice.  Compare  Matt. 
8:4;  23:18,  19.  Altar— in  the  Temple.  To 
bring  a  sacrifice  to  the  altar  was  the  Jewish 
method  of  public  worship.  The  modern  equiva- 
lent would  be,  "If  thou  goest  to  church." 
Hath  aught.  Justly  or  unjustly.  The  question 
whether  you  are  in  the  right  or  wrong  does  not 
arise.  If  there  is  a  variance,  it  is  to  be  reconciled. 
As  God  in  Christ  sought  to  reconcile  the  world 
unto  himself  (acor.  5:  is),  so  are  we  to  seek  to  rec- 
oncile those  that  are  in  enmity  to  us.  He  that 
is  sure  he  is  right  is  the  one  to  seek  reconcilia- 
tion. Against  thee.  If  others  have  any  com- 
plaints against  us,  and  we  have  not  done  all  we  can 
to  remove  them,  our  worship  is  unacceptable ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  aught  against 
others,  we  are  to  forgive  before  we  bring  our 
offering  (Mark  11 : 25, 26).  Leave  there  thy  gift. 
.  .  .  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.  The 
whole  language  implies  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
It  is  better  to  let  even  the  worship  of  God  be  in- 
terrupted than  that  brotherly  love  should  not 
continue ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  true  worship 
where  the  heart  fails  in  brotherly  love.  Compare 
with  this  teaching  John  14:21,  23,  with  15:12, 
17 ;  and  1  John  4 :  7,  8,  20.  It  gives  a  hint  why 
prayer  is  often  unavailing  and  worship  unsatisfy- 
ing. Compare  John  9  : 31  and  Isaiah  1 : 10-15. 

Is  CltrinCs  direction  here  to  be  literally  interpreted  ? 
Must  the  Christian,  for  example,  stay  away 
from  the  communion  table  if  there  is  an  unrec- 
onciled variance  between  himself  and  another? 
No  !  not  if  either,  first,  he  has  done  all  he  can  to 
remove  it,  or,  second,  he  is  ready  to  do  all  that 
he  can  and  will  put  his  resolution  in  execution  at 
the  first  opportunity.  If,  however,  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  obey  Christ's  law  of  love,  his  worship  is 
worse  than  useless.  "The  important  thing  is  to 


go  to  thy  brother,  not  with  the  feet,  but  with 
the  heart." — (Augustine.)  Provided,  however, 
that  the  feet  go  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the 
love,  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  action,  which  is 
commanded.  Compare  James  2 : 15,  16. 

25,  26.  Officer.  An  official  among  the  Jews 
whose  position  and  duties  were  substantially 
those  of  a  modern  constable  or  police-officer. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  verses,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
them  a  symbolical  meaning.  But  such  a  meaning 
is  certainly  secondary,  not  primary.  Adver- 
sary. Not  the  devil,  for  we  are  not  to  agree 
with  him  ;  nor  God,  who  is  never  represented  in 
the  N.  T.  as  our  adversary.  The  Roman  law 
directed  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  make  up 
the  matter  on  their  way  to  the  judge  ;  after  the 
case  came  before  the  judge,  the  law  must  take 
its  course.  The  primary  reference  is  perhaps  to 
this  provision.  It  is,  at  all  events,  counsel  on 
the  side  of  earthly  prudence.  Worldly  wisdom, 
as  well  as  duty  toward  God,  advises  to  speedy 
reconciliation ;  and  the  more  imperious  your  op- 
ponent and  the  farther  the  quarrel  has  gone,  the 
wiser  is  it  to  seek  reconciliation.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  view  of  Chrysostom,  of  Lightfoot, 
and  of  Barnes.  Alford  adds  a  spiritual  deduc- 
tion, which  is  legitimate  and  may  have  been  in- 
tended, but  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the 
words.  "As  in  worldly  affairs  it  is  prudent  to 
make  up  a  matter  with  an  adversary  before 
judgment  is  passed,  which  may  deliver  a  man  to 
a  hard  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  so  reconcilia- 
tion with  an  offended  brother  in  this  life  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  his  wrong  cry  against  us 
to  the  Great  Judge,  and  we  be  cast  into  eternal 
condemnation."  Farthing.  A  small  coin  equal 
to  two  mites  and  equivalent  to  about  seven  mills 
of  our  money.  "These  words,  as  in  the  earthly 
example  they  imply  future  liberation,  because 
an  earthly  debt  can  be  paid  in  most  cases,  so  in 
the  spiritual  counterpart  they  amount  to  a  nega- 
tion of  it,  because  the  debt  can  never  be  dis- 
charged."— (.4 Iford.)  Matt.  18:30;  Luke  7:42. 

27-32.  SECOND  EXAMPLE.  Law  against  adultery. 

27.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
(Eiod.  20 :  u.)  By  the  Mosaic  law  the  punishment 
of  this  crime  was  the  death  of  both  parties  by 
stoning,  Lev.  20  : 10 ;  Deut.  22  :  22-27 ;  but  if  the 
woman  were  a  slave  she  was  to  be  whipped,  not 
put  to  death,  and  the  man  was  to  bring  a  tres- 
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a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

29  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and 
cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  lor  thee  that  one 
of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  uot  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  into  hell.1' 

30  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and 
cast  it  from  thee  :  for  it  is  profitable  tor  thee  that  one 
of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  into  hell. 

31  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wile,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement :° 

32  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put 


away  his  wife,d  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery :  and  whosoever  shall 
marry  her  that  is  divorced,  committeth  adultery. 

33  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  Thou  shall  not  forswear  thyself,6  but 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths : 

34  But  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all  :f  neither  by 
heaven  ;  for  it  is  God's  throne  : 

35  Nor  by  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither 
by  Jerusalem  ;  for  it  is*  the  city  ot  the  great  King. 

36  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

37  But  let  your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea  j    Nay, 


b  Rom.  8:  13;    1  Cor.  9:  27.. ..c  Deut.  24  :  1  ;  Jer.  3  :  1;   Mark  10  :  2-9.... d  ch.  19  :  9  ;  1  Cor.  7  :  10,  11.. ..a  Lev.  19  :  12  ;  Nun 
Deut.  23  :  23. . .  .f  ch.  23  :  16-2-2  ;  Jan.  5  :  12. . .  .g  Rev.  21  :  2, 10. 


1:2; 


pass  offering  (Lev.  19 : 20-22).  In  case  a  wife  were 
suspected  of  adultery  by  her  husband,  a  singular 
ordeal  was  provided  for  her  trial,  the  only  case 
of  trial  by  ordeal  known  to  the  Jewish  law  (Numb. 

6  :  ll-3l). 

28.  Looketh  ....  to  Inst.  Not  every  ris- 
ing of  evil  inclination  is  classed  with  adultery  ; 
not  every  lust,  nor  every  looking,  but  the  looking 
to  lust,  i.  e./the  indulgence  in  an  evil  imagination. 
Whether  the  evil  act  be  outwardly  committed, 
or  be  committed  in  imagination  only,  the  out- 
ward act  being  restrained  by  fear  or  shame,  does 
not  determine  the  question  of  guilt.    Neither 
does  our  Lord  say  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  act  of  imagination  and  the  actual  overt 
sin;  but  that  God  sees,   recognizes,  and  con- 
demns the  former  as  a  real  violation  of  the  law 
against  adultery  :  as  a  civil  statute  it  affects  only 
the  conduct ;  as  interpreted  by  Christ,  it  applies 
to  the  inward  man  also,   (compare  job  si-.i;  Prov.  e :  25.) 
For  illustration  of  the  violation  of  this  law,  thus 
interpreted,  and  the  crimes  to  which  it  led,  see 
the  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  2  Sam.,  ch.  11. 

29.  If  thy  right  eye — the  more  important 
of  the  two — offend  thee — i.  e.,  tempts  thee  to 
sin.    The  original  means  primarily  to  cause  one 
to  stumble,  or  to  fall.    It  is  used  in  the  N.  T. 
generally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  sense  of  lead- 
ing one  into  sin,  or  at  least  into  moral  perplexity. 
The  following  passages  will  suffice  to  indicate  its 
various  uses :  Matt.  15  : 12 ;  17  :  27 ;  18  :  6  ;  John 
6  :  61 ;  1  Cor.  8  : 13.    Pluck  it  out.    A  symbol 
of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work.    If  self-denial 
is  required,  it  is  best  to  do  it  quickly  and  com- 
pletely.   For  it  is  better.    The  greatest  self- 
sacrifice  is  really  for  our  self-interest.     "  The  eye 
to  be  plucked  out  is  the  eye  of  concupiscence, 
and  the  hand  to  be  cut  off  is  the  hand  of  violence 
and  vengeance ;  i.  e.,  those  passions  are  to  be 
checked  and  subdued,  let  the  conflict  cost  us 
what  it  may." — {Porteus.)    But  much  more  than 
that  is  meant ;  these  verses  make  short  work  of 
all  defenses  of  habits  and  recreations  confessed 
to  be  injurious  in  their  effects,  but  defended  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  wrong  per  se.    The 
hand  and  eye  are  not  only  in  themselves  innocent, 
they  are,  in  their  right  use,  highly  important.   To 


deprive  one's  self  of  them  is  both  to  maim  the 
person  and  to  lessen  one's  means  of  usefulness. 
Whatever,  then,  tempts  the  individual,  or  his 
neighbor,  or  the  community,  into  sinful  courses, 
even  though  it  be  not  only  in  itself  inn'ocent,  but  in 
its  right  employment  important,  is  to  be  put  away 
until  it  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  temptation. 
Asceticism — that  is,  -the  denial  of  a  real  good  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  good — has  its  root  in  a  right 
principle,  though  its  common  manifestations 
have  many  of  them  been  egregiously  wrong. 
Compare  for  other  illustrations  of  this  general 
principle,  in  its  wider  application,  Matt.  18  : 6-10 ; 
Rom.  14  :  19-21. 

31,  32.  The  law  referred  to  is  to  be  found 
in  Deut.  24  : 1.  Fornication.  This  is  not 
cited  as  another  example  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  external  law  of  Moses  and  the  spirit- 
ual law  of  Christ,  but  as  a  further  illustration 
of  the  subject  of  adultery.  To  put  away 
one's  wife,  save  for  the  one  cause,  or  to  marry 
one  that  has  been  put  away,  Christ  declares  to 
be  embraced  among  the  sins  which  the  law 
against  adultery,  spiritually  interpreted,  prohib- 
its. The  general  subject  of  divorce  is  more  fully 
considered  by  Christ  in  Matt.  19  :  3-9.  See 
notes  there. 

33-37.  THIRD  EXAMPLE.  Law  against  swearing. 

33-35.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself— 
swear  falsely.  False  swearing  and  profane  and 
idle  use  of  the  name  of  God  are  both  prohibited  by 
the  third  commandment  (Ezod.  20 : 7).  The  Hebrew 
word  which  answers  to  in  vain  may  certainly  be 
rendered  either  way,  and  probably  includes  both. 
Compare  Lev.  19  : 12.  False  swearing  is  yet  more 
distinctly  forbidden  by  Numb.  30  :  2  and  Deut. 
23  :  21-23.  The  false  witness  received  the  same 
punishment  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
which  he  testified.  (Dent.  19 : 16-19.)  Neither  by 
heaven  .  .  .  nor  by  the  earth.  "The  Jews 
held  all  those  oaths  not  to  be  binding  in  which 
the  sacred  name  of  God  did  not  directly  occur." 
— (Alford  quoting  Philo.)  So  Lightfoot  quoting 
from  the  rabbinical  books,  "If  any  one  swear  by 
the  heavens,  by  the  earth,  by  the  sun,  it  is  not 
an  oath."  See,  however,  Matt.  23  :  16-22. 
Swearing,  In  ordinary  conversation,  is  much 
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nay :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  cometh  of 
evil." 


38  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An'  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth : 


h  Jus.  5  :  12. . .  .i  Ei.  21  :  24. 


more  common  in  the  East  than  here.  "The 
people  now  use  the  very  same  sort  of  oaths  that 
are  mentioned  and  condemned  by  our  Lord. 
They  swear  by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven, 
and  by  the  Temple,  or  what  is  in  its  place,  the 
church.  The  forms  of  cursing  and  swearing, 
however,  are  almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the 
pained  ear  all  day  long." — (Thompson '« Land  and 
Book,  2  :  p.  284.)  God's  throne  ....  God's 
footstool  .  .  .  the  city  of  the  great  King. 
The  significance  of  an  oath  consists  in  its  calling 
God  to  witness  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  All 
such  quasi  oaths  do  this  indirectly. 

36.  Neither by  thy  head,  because 

thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black.  Protestations  of  friendship  were  fre- 
quently confirmed  by  touching  the  forehead  and 
swearing  by  it ;  and  this  custom  is  still  main- 
tained in  the  East.  Christ  says :  Even  your  head 
is  not  your  own ;  to  swear  by  it  is  to  swear  by 
him  who  made  it. 

Christ  here  condemns  all  those  "  half- veiled  " 
blasphemies  which,  common  in  our  times  as 
in  his,  are  nearly  all  traceable,  historically, 
to  an  appeal,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the  name 
of  God.  They  are  either,  (a,)  like  I  sican,  I 
swow,  I  vum,  corruptions  of  I  swear,  1  vow  ;  or, 
(6,)  like  gosh,  gol,  golly,  corruptions  of  the  name  of 
God  ;  or,  (c,)  like  gracious,  goodness,  mercy,  glory, 
etc.,  appeals  to  God  by  some  one  of  his  prominent 
attributes ;  or,  (d,)  like  mercy  on  me,  or  laws-a-rnas- 
sey,  an  abbreviation  of  the  solemn  oath,  "If  this 
be  not  true,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ;  " 
or,  (e,)  like  darn  it,  dang  it,  darnation,  palpable  ab- 
breviations of  damn  and  damnation,  the  most 
solemn  possible  of  all  forms  of  imprecation,  gen- 
erally on  an  enemy,  real  or  imaginary,  living  or 
inanimate,  a  travestie  on  the  Christian  appeal  to 
the  God  of  Justice  to  do  justice  to  wrong-doers 
(Rom.  12 : 19) ;  or,  (/,)  like  the  deuce,  the  dickens,  the 
old  nick,  all  terms  for  the  devil,  and  abbrevia- 
tions of  "to  the  devil,"  or  "the  devil  take  it," 
a  less  solemn  form  of  the  same  imprecation ;  or, 
(*/,)  like  confound  it,  plague  take  it,  etc.,  an  uncon- 
scious prayer  to  God  to  bring  real  or  supposed 
enemies  into  confusion  and  failure  (compare  Psalm  40 : 
14;  TO:  2) ;  or,  (h,)  like  upon  my  soul,  by  my  life,  a 
pledging  of  one's  life,  or  one's  eternal  destiny, 
in  support  of  his  assertion,  as  in  Josh.  2 : 13-14,  in 
which  case  there  is  an  implied  call  on  God  to  exe- 
cute the  penalty.  Thus  nearly  all  the  expletives 
used  in  common  and  even  fashionable  life  to 
strengthen  or  confirm  our  assertions  are  de- 
generate oaths,  a  direct  violation  of  the  third 
commandment  as  Christ  here  interprets  it.  And 


it  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  those  who  use 
such  phrases  do  not  intend  blasphemy  by  them ; 
frequently  those  who  use  more  directly  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  mean  nothing  by  their  impreca- 
tion. The  meaningless  use  of  such  language  is  itself 
a  violation  of  the  simplicity  of  Christian  discourse, 
even  when  it  does  not  indicate  a  bitter,  angry,  or 
irreverent  mood. 

37.  Cometh  of  the  evil.  The  wordhere  trans- 
lated "evil,"  when  coupled  with  the  article  as  it 
is  here,  in  the  Greek  though  not  in  our  version  (o 
novrjQoc,  the  evil),  sometimes  stands  for  the  evil- 
one,  i.  e.  Satan  (Matt,  is :  19 ;  i  John  2 : 13,  u),  and  is  ren- 
dered the  wicked  one.     This  signification   here 
would  be  in  accordance  with  James  3:6.    In  the 
other  and  more  general  sense,  it  is  true  that  all 
swearing,  genteel  or  otherwise,  comesiof  evil,  i.  e., 
of  an  underlying  consciousness  that  simple  asser- 
tion is  not  enough,  that  our  word  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  that  some  witness  must  be  called  in  to 
attest  it ;  and  as  God,  who  knows  all  things,  is 
the  only  witness,  we  call  on  him.    If  truth  were 
perfect  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  emphasize 
our  assertions  by  such  appeals ;  and  in  point  of 
fact,  falsehood  and  profanity  generally  are  close 
companions.    Throughout  this  chapter  Christ  is 
giving  directions  for  the  individual  character, 
not  for  the  community.    This  passage  does  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  forbid  oaths  in  courts  of 
justice,  any  more  than  verses  38  and  39  forbid 
punishment  from  being  inflicted  by  the  State. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  even  judicial  oaths  come  of  evil ; 
i.e.,  it  truth  were  never  violated  hi  the  community, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  solemn  asseverations 
to  give  weight  to  testimony  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.     And,  in  fact,  in  Christian  courts 
the  oath,  as  an  appeal  to  God,  has  been  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  superseded  by  a  mere  affirma- 
tion. 

38-42.  FOURTH  EXAMPLE.   Law  of  retaliation. 

38.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  etc.    Exod.  21  : 
24 ;  Lev.  24  :  20  ;  Deut.  19  :  21.    Natural  revenge 
does  not  stop  at  mere  retaliation.    For  an  insult 
is  given  a  blow  :  for  a  blow  with  the  fist  one  with 
the  knife.    The  laws  of  Moses  were  a  check  on 
personal  revenge  and  undue  severity  of  punish- 
ment, for  they  forbade  the  injury  inflicted  to  ex- 
ceed the  injury  received.    The  same  principle, 
viz.,   that  the  punishment    should   be    as   the 
offence,  and  determined  by  it,  is  found  in  the 
laws  of  Solon  of  Greece,   in  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  of  Rome,  and  others.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  of  Draco  (7th  century  B.C.)  pun- 
ished every  crime,  even  petty  theft  and  idleness, 
with  death;  and  those  of  England,  A.D.  1600, 
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39  But  I  say  unto  you,'  That  ye  resist  not  evil :   but 
whosoever  shall  smite  theek  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also. 

40  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 


41  And  whosover  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go 
with  him  twain. 

42  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou1  away. 


j  Prov.  20  :  22  ;  24  :  29  ;  Rom.  12  :  17-19 k  Isa.  50  :  6 1  Dent  15  :  7,  11. 


263  crimes  in  the  same  manner,  while  those  of 
Moses  provided  capital  punishment  but  for 
twelve  crimes.  The  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation 
was  permissive,  not  compulsory.  The  injured 
party  might  require  retaliation  in  kind  at  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate  ;  but  except  in  the  case 
of  murder  (Numb.  35 :  si)  he  might  take  satisfaction 
in  money,  in  which  case  the  damages  were  ad- 
justed according  to  the  injury  done  («ee  Erod.  21 :  so). 
Such  money  redemption  was  ordinarily  substi- 
tuted for  the  infliction  of  the  penalty.  This  law 
was  for  the  regulation  of  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  government.  Christ  does  not 
condemn  it  as  a  law  of  justice,  but  he  declares  in 
this  and  the  next  section  (43-43)  that  his  followers 
are  to  be  governed  in  their  personal  relations  by 
the  law  of  love. 

39.  Resist  not  the  evil — literally  the  evil, 
i.  e.,  the  evil  one.    Christ  implies  here  what  the 
Scripture  elsewhere  abundantly  asserts,  that  the 
malice  and  wrong-doing  of  the  world  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  is  the  work  of  the  devil  (compare 
i  John  2 :  is,  14;  Rev.  2 :  lo).    So  he  transfers  our  anger 
from  the  instrument  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
wrong-doing.     "What  then,  it  is  said  ;  ought  we 
not  to  resist  the  evil-one?     Indeed  we  ought, 
but  not  in  this  way,  but  as  he  hath  commanded, 
by  giving  one's-self  up  to  suffer  wrongfully  ;  for 
thus  shalt  thou  prevail  over  him." — (Chrysos- 
tom.)     So  Christ  conquered  Satan  by  yielding 
himself  an  unresisting  victim  to  his  malice. 

40.  Coat  .  .  .  cloak.    The  coat  was  a  tunic 
made  commonly  of  linen,  and  extending  to  the 
knees.    The  cloak  or  mantle  was  larger  and  more 
expensive,  was  commonly  made  nearly  square, 
and  was  wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  cloak,  but 
was  thrown  off  for  the  purposes  of  labor.    It 
was  also  used  as  a  wrapper  at  night,  hence  might 
iu>t  be  taken  by  a  creditor  (Exod.  22 :  se,  27).    Christ's 
precept,  then,  is  in  principle,  Submit  to  even  a 
palpable  injustice,  without  color  of  law,  rather 
than  resist  even  by  an  appeal  to  the  law.    This 
is  not   merely  a  precept  of   worldly  wisdom, 
though  worldly  wisdom  justifies  it,  nor  an  obso- 
lete requirement  applicable  only  to  the  heathen 
tribunals  of  Christ's  day,  nor  an  absolute  law,  so 
that  a  follower  of  Christ  cannot  ever  apply  to 
the  courts  for  redress  without  violating  Christ's 
prohibition.     These  aphorisms  are  expressions  of  a 
Christian   spirit,   not   enactments  of  a  new   law. 
See  below.    It  is,  nevertheless,  noticeable  that 
the   tendency  of   Christianity    has   been,   first, 
to  lessen  personal   resistance  to  evil,   and  sec- 


ond, to  discourage  lawsuits  ;  and  that  while 
the  commentators  have  difficulty  with  this 
passage,  Christian  lawyers  constantly  advise 
their  clients,  as  matter  of  worldly  wisdom,  to 
submit  to  almost  any  injustice  rather  than  to 
involve  themselves  in  a  lawsuit.  "  To  seek  the 
redress  of  grievances  by  going  to  law  is  like  sheep 
running  for  shelter  to  a  bramble-bush." — (Sel- 
wyn.)  "To  go  to  law  is  for  two  persons  to  kin- 
dle a  fire  at  their  own  cost  to  warm  others,  and 
singe  themselves  to  cinders." — (Bentham.)  A 
lawyer  "is  a  learned  gentleman  who  rescues 
your  estate  from  your  enemies,  and  keeps  it  him- 
self."— (Brougham.)  So  far  has  this  conviction 
gone  that  the  abolition  of  all  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debt,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  is  seriously 
considered  by  able  jurists  in  this  country.  And 
yet  English  and  American  justice  is  immeasura- 
bly superior  to  that  administered  by  Oriental  or 
Roman  courts  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Compare 
with  this  precept  1  Cor.  6  :  7. 

41.  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go, 
etc.    The  word  translated  compel  is  of  Persian 
origin.     Footmen  were  employed  from  a  very 
early  period  of  history  in  carrying  despatches  (i  Sam. 
as :  17 ;  2  chron.  so : «,  10).  At  a  later  period  this  service 
was  performed  with  mules  and  camels  (Esther  3 :  is, 
with  is ;  s :  io,  u).   It  was  continued  under  the  Roman 
government,  and  these  heralds  were  authorized 
to  compel  any  person  to  accompany  them  as 
guides  or  assistants,  or  to  lend  them  a  horse, 
boat,  or  other  means  of  transportation.     A  simi- 
lar law  is  in  force  in  Persia  to  this  day.    The 
Jews  particularly  objected  to  the  duty  thus  im- 
posed on  them.     Christ's  disciples  were  to  yield 
to  the  demand,  though  oppressive  and  injurious. 

42.  Give   to  him  that  asketh  of  thee. 
Compare    for   a  proper  understanding  of   this 
verse  Christ's  promise  to  his  disciples  (John  u :  14), 
and  his  own  practical  interpretation  of  it.    He  does 
not  always  give  what  we  ask,  but  often  far  dif- 
ferent (2  Cor.  12 :  s,  9).    Sometimes,  too,  we  do  not 
receive  because  we  ask  amiss  (James  4 : 3).     In  this, 
as  in  all  else,  Christ  is  his  own  interpreter,  and 
his  example  explains  his  precept.      "To  give 
every  thing  to  every  one — the  sword  to  the  mad- 
man, the  alms  to  the  impostor,  the  criminal  re- 
quest to  the  temptress — would  be  to  act  as  the 
enemy  of  others  and  ourselves." — (Alford.)    It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  Christ  throughout 
this  sermon  is  speaking  of  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  his  followers ;  and  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity is  one  which  leads  the  followers  of  Jesus 
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43  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,m  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy : 


44  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love"  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 


Dent.  23  :  6 n  Rom.  12  :  14,  20. 


Christ  to  give  to  every  true  want ;  judgment 
keeps  it  from  becomiug  indiscriminating,  and 
so  injurious.  Borrow.  Contrast  with  this 
verse  the  spirit  of  the  heathen  world,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  saying  of  Cicero,  that  alms  should 
be  given  to  a  stranger  only  when  it  involves  no 
privation  to  ourselves.  Compare  with  it,  as  an 
evidence  and  illustration  that  Christ  does  but 
fulfill  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  the  provision 
in  Deut.  15  :  8-10. 

CHKIST'S  PRINCIPLES  RESPECTING  RETALIA- 
TION. In  considering  the  significance  of  this  en- 
tire passage  respecting  retaliation  (vs.  33-42),  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  (a,)  that  Christ  throughout  this 
sermon  inculcates  principles  for  the  government 
of  the  individual,  not  of  the  community  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  does  njot  affect,  except  indi- 
rectly, the  right  or  duty  of  the  community  to  use 
force  in  protecting  itself  or  its  members  from 
evil ;  (&,)  that  it  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  community  to  overturn  a  tyran- 
nical government,  and  substitute  another  and 
more  just  and  equable  one  in  its  stead ;  (c,)  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  deny  the  right  or  duty  of 
one  to  use  force,  if  need  be,  in  defending  others 
intrusted  to  his  protection,  as  the  husband  his 
wife,  or  the  father  his  child;  (cZ,)'that  it  incul- 
cates the  spirit  in  which  the  disciple  of  Christ  is 
to  receive  injuries  personal  to  himself,  and  that 
to  interpret  it  as  a  series  of  mere  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  conduct  is  to  fall  into  the  very 
error  of  Pharisaism,  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  aimed  to  correct.  With  these  qualifi- 
cations (if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  qualifica- 
tions) the  precepts  are  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood ;  the  only  serious  difficulty  is  in  complying 
with  them.  To  set  them  aside,  by  treating  them 
as  Oriental  forms  of  speech,  as  exaggerations 
which  we  are  to  qualify,  as  impracticable  rules 
proposed  only  to  stimulate  us  to  greater  gentle- 
ness, as  an  ideal  which  we  are  not  to  expect 
to  realize  in  the  present  state  of  society,  but 
only  to  strive  toward,  appears  to  me  to  be  sub- 
versive of  all  right  reading  of  the  Bible.  Let 
us  either  frankly  say  that  Jesus  was  mistaken, 
and  laid  down  principles  which  cannot  be  applied 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  or  let  us  ac- 
cept those  principles  as  coming  with  divine  au- 
thority from  a  divine  master,  and  measure  our 
common  intercourse  of  life  by  them.  So  accept- 
ed they  will  be  seen  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  personal  resistance  and  retaliation  to  wrong. 
They  include  injustice  inflicted  by  personal  vio- 
lence (v.  39),  that  attempted  to  be  inflicted  by  an 
appeal  to  the  law  (v.  40),  and  that  inflicted  by  an 


oppressive  and  tyranical  government  (v.4i).  In 
each  case  Christ  counsels  submission  to  wrong, 
rather  than  resistance  to  it ;  and  he  has  abun- 
dantly interpreted  these  precepts  by  his  own 
illustrious  example  ;  the  first  precept  by  his  pa- 
tient suffering  of  personal  indignity  (Matt.  2« :  67, 68; 
and  compare  isa.  53 : 7) ;  the  second  by  his  payment  of 

a  tax   Unjustly  exacted    (Matt.  17  :  24-27,  and  note  there)  ; 

the  third  by  his  yielding  to  the  infliction  of 
scourging  and  crucifixion  after  a  trial  which  vio- 
lated the  forms  of  law  as  palpably  as  it  contra- 
vened justice,  and  his  refusal  to  permit  the  use 
of  violence  as  a  means  of  rescue.  See  report  of 
his  trial,  and  notes  there,  and  compare  Matt.  26  : 
51-53 ;  Luke  22  :  50,  51.  Observe  that,  yielding 
himself,  he  protested  against  the  injustice  to 
which  he  nevertheless  submitted  (Matt.  2* :  55 ;  John 
is :  19, 23),  and,  seemingly  by  a  miracle,  provided  for 
the  escape  of  his  disciples  (John  is :  e-s). 

On  the  other  hand  observe  that,  even  regarded 
merely  as  laws,  these  aphorisms  do  not  require  un- 
liinHed  yielding  to  wrong.  Turning  the  other  cheek 
does  not  require  continued  submission  if  experi- 
ment proves  it  unavailing ;  giving  the  cloak  does 
not  forbid  the  Christian  from  having  recourse  to 
the  law ;  going  two  miles  is  not  going  indefinitely. 
Paul's  precept,  "  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth 
in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men' '  (Rom.  12 :  is),evi- 
deutly  implies  limits  to  non-resistance.  He  recog- 
nizes a  right  use  of  the  sword  (Rom.  is :  4) ;  and  he 
himself  appealed  to  Roman  law  for  protection  (Acts 
it; :  37 ;  22 : 25),  and  directly  to  Csesar  from  an  unjust 
judge  and  a  malignant  prosecutor  (ACU  25 : 11). 

43-48.  FIFTH  EXAMPLE.  The  law  regulating 
our  relations  with  enemies. 

43.  No  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  0.  T.  answer- 
ing the  description  here  given.  But  the  O.  T. 
does  inculcate  in  many  passages  an  abhorrence 
of  heathen  character  and  heathen  habits  (Dent,  i  •.  i, 

1,  16,  23-26;  12  :  27,  32  ;  Josh.  23  :  12,  13;  Ps.  139  :  21,  22)  J    While 

the  law  of  love  has  an  appearance  of  being  con- 
fined in  its  application  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  i» :  IT, 

IS  ;  compare  Deut.  23  :  3-6).      As  WC    teach    OUr    Children 

to  abhor  that  which  is  evil  in  character  and  con- 
duct, and  to  avoid  all  evil  companions,  but  after- 
ward build  up  on  that  a  love  for  those  who  are 
evil  and  a  spirit  that  seeks  them  out  to  redeem 
them,  so  God,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
taught  it  only  to  abhor  the  evil  practices  and 
character  of  the  heathen ;  but  on  this  Christ 
built  up  the  higher  law  of  personal  love  to  the 
wrong-doer,  a  love  which  is  practically  perfectly 
consonant  with  an  abhorrence  of  their  sinful  prac- 
tices, and  of  the  sinful  character  of  which  those 
practices  are  the  fruit.  The  Pharisee  had  con- 
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and  pray0  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and 
persecute  you  ; 

45  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise'  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust. 


46  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ? 

47  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye 
more  than  others  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ? 

48  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"1  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  m  heaven  is  perfect. 


o  Luke  23  :  34;  Acts  7  :  60. . .  .p  Job  25  :  3 q  Gen.  IT  :  1  ;  Dent.  18  :  13 ;  Luke  6  :  36,  40 ;  Col.  1  :  28. 


founded  the  moral  abhorrence  of  the  sin  with 
personal  hate  of  the  man ;  and  the  exact  parallel 
to  the  precept  here  condemned  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rabbinical  writings  ;  e.  g.,  "  An  Israelite  who 
sees  another  Israelite  transgressing  and  admon- 
ishes him,  if  he  repents  not,  is  bound  to  hate 
him." 

44.  Love  your  enemies.  This  is  in  a  meas- 
ure interpreted  by  what  follows.  Yet  it  is  a  law 
of  the  heart,  not  of  conduct  merely ;  it  means 
more  than  bless,  do  good,  pray  for ;  it  is  inter- 
preted by  God's  love  for  us  when  we  were  yet 
enemies  (Rom.  5:8;  Ephe«.  2 : 4, 5),  and  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  then* 
wrong-doing,  from  which  by  love  we  seek  to  re- 
deem them.  Bless  them  that  curse.  Seek 
God's  blessing  on  those  who  call  down  upon  you 
God's  curses  (compare  Rom.  12 : 14,  i»-2i).  The  Greek 
word  (evloytai),  which  in  our  version  is  here  trans- 
lated "bless,"  never  means  in  the  N.  T.  to  speak 
well  of,  nor  does  the  word  (xara^dofiai),  trans- 
lated curse,  ever  mean  to  slander.  The  one  sig- 
nifies to  invoke  the  divine  blessing,  the  other  to 
imprecate  a  curse.  The  latter  is  composed  of 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  prayer  against.  For 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  this  verse,  see  Ephes. 
4:32;  for  illustration  of  the  precept  Joseph's 
treatment  of  his  brethren,  Gen.  ch.  45,  especially 
verses  5,  10,  11,  15,  and  ch.  50  : 15-21.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  added  that  the  clauses  in  this  verse, 
"Bless  them  that  curse  you  and  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,"  are  omitted  from  some  of 
the  best  manuscripts.  But  as  they  appear  in 
Luke  6:27,  28,  where  there  is  no  question  of 
their  genuineness,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  uttered  by  Christ  as  we  have 
them  in  our  present  report,  though  Matthew 
may  have  omitted  them  and  they  have  been 
transferred  from  Luke  to  Matthew  by  some  of 
the  copyists  of  the  latter.  The  44th  verse  is  the 
climax  to  which  the  sermon  from  verse  21  has 
conducted.  "Seest  thou  how  many  steps  He 
hath  ascended,  and  how  He  hath  set  us  on  the 
very  summit  of  virtue  ?  Nay,  mark  it,  number- 
ing from  the  beginning.  A  first  step  is,  not  to 
begin  with  injustice ;  a  second,  after  he  hath 
begun,  not  to  vindicate  one's  self  by  equal  retal- 
iation ;  a  third,  not  to  do  unto  him  that  is  vexing 
us  the  same  that  one  hath  suffered,  but  to  be 
quiet ;  a  fourth,  even  to  give  one's  self  up  to 
suffer  wrongfully  ;  a  fifth,  to  give  up  yet  more 
than  the  other  wishes,  who  did  the  wrong;  a 


sixth,  not  to  hate  him  who  hath  done  so ;  a  sev- 
enth, even  to  love  him ;  an  eighth,  to  do  him 
good  also;  a  ninth,  to  entreat  God  Himself  on 
his  behalf." — (Chrysostom.) 

45.  In  this  way  ye   shall  become   the 
children  of  your  Father.    Both  a  reason  for 
and  the  reward  of  so  loving  and  doing  good  to 
our  enemies.    As  the  climax  of  Christian  duty  is 
loving  one's  enemies,  so  the  climax  of  Christian 
reward  is  the  becoming  like  God  (compare  Ephes. 

5:1. 

46.  The  publicans.    The  Roman  tax-gath- 
erers.   See  note  on  Matt.  9  : 10,  11.     They  are 
here  a  type  of  purely  worldly  men.     If   the 
Christian  acts  on  the  same  principles  as  the  man 
of  the  world,  what  right  has  he  to  expect  any 
different  regard  or  treatment  from  God  ? 

47.  Salute.     The  Oriental    salutation   was 
generally  in  form  a  prayer  for  divine  blessing 

(Gen.  43:29;    Rutli    2:4;    1  Sam.  15;  13;    Ps.  129  :  g).        The 

Pharisees  only  saluted  members  of  the  same  re- 
ligious faith ;  the  modern  Mohammedan  con- 
fines his  salutation  to  Mohammedans.  Hence, 
Christ's  inculcation  was  a  direct  innovation  on 
the  almost  universal  usage  of  his  day.  Its  ap- 
plication to  professing  Christians  who  refuse  to 
speak  to  those  who  have. offended  them  is  so 
plain  as  to  need  no  enforcement.  More  than 
others.  The  Christian  may  not  compare  him- 
self with  others  and  be  satisfied  because  he  is  as 
others.  Both  God  and  men  expect  more  of  him 
than  of  others,  and  this  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  daily  life. 

48.  Perfect.     Rather  complete.     The  word 
never  signifies  in  N.  T.  usage  sinlessness,  but 
completion  in   Christian  character  in  contrast 
with  a  half-finished  and   partial   character,    a 
character  that  is  Christian  in  some  parts  and 
worldly  and  selfish  in  others.    This  verse  sums 
up  that  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
which  Christ  has  developed  the  Christian  ideal 
of  character.  It  is  the  complement  of  verses  17  and 
20.  In  it  Christ  explains  in  what  consists  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  law  and  the  prophets.     "The  an- 
cient statutes,"  says  Christ  in  effect,  "forbade 
murder,  adultery,  false- swearing,  cruelty  in  re- 
venge.    A  complete   obedience    embraces   the 
whole  man,  and  brings  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
members  under  allegiance  to  these  laws.    The 
ancient  statute  commanded  love  to  your  neigh- 
bor ;  the  spirit  of  that  statute  requires  love  to 
all  mankind.    You  are  to  aim  not  at  an  external 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

""PAKE  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
X  be  seen  of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


2  Therefore  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in 
the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have 
glory  ot  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their 
reward. 


obedience  to  laws  and  regulations,  but  at  the  at- 
tainment of  a  character  which  in  all  its  conduct 
shall  conform  to  the  law,  and  hi  all  its  faculties 
to  the  image  of  Him  whose  sons  you  are  called 
to  be."  In  brief,  one  may  be  an  imperfect,  but 
one  cannot  be  a  partial  Christian.  He  may  obey 
Christ  imperfectly,  but  he  cannot  obey  in  part 

and  disobey  in  part  (6  :  24 ;  compare  Ephes.  4  :  13 ;  Col.  1  :  28 ; 

4 : 12).  The  lesser  interpretation,  as  Alford,  "  Com- 
plete in  your  love  of  others,  not  one-sided  or  ex- 
clusive," has  grown  out  of  a  fear  of  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility. 
But  the  passages  which  require  perfection,  i.  e., 
completion  of  character,  are  numerous  and  can- 
not be  explained  away.  God  requires  perfection 
of  his  disciples  as  the  wise  teacher  continually 
holds  perfection  before  his  pupils ;  not  condemn- 
ing those  who  fall  short  (see  Rom.  s :  i),  but  not  al- 
lowing them  to  rest  satisfied  with  incomplete 
attainment.  "The  goal  is  not  brought  to  the 
racers,  but  the  racers  must  strive  to  reach  the 
goal." — (Conder.) 

Ch.  6  :  l-34s   7  : 1-6.     THIRD  GENERAL  D1YIS10X— 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFE  IN  CHRIST'S  KINGDOM  CON- 
TRASTED WITH  THE  PRACTICES  OF  THE  PHABISEES. 

1-18.  The  first  eighteen  verses  of  this  chapter 
constitute  a  warning  against  the  dangers  of  os- 
tentation in  religion,  applied  to  almsgiving,  2-4 ; 
prayer,  G-15 ;  and  fasting,  10-18.  The  word 
alm-sgiving  in  the  first  verse  should  be  ren- 
dered righteousness  (see  below),  and  the  verse  itself 
constitutes  a  general  precept  of  which  the  verses 
following  are  particular  applications,  and  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  the  text  of  this  portion  of  the 
discourse,  as  do  verses  17-20  of  chapter  5  of  the 
rest  of  that  chapter.  It  may  be  paraphrased 
thus :  I  have  set  before  you  the  nature  of  that 
righteousness  of  the  spirit  which  the  laws  of  God, 
as  spiritually  interpreted,  require  of  you  ;  I  now 
warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  lest  you  fall  into 
the  snare  of  doing  the  deeds  of  your  righteous- 
ness before  men  for  the  sake  of  securing  their 
approval,  instead  of  seeking  only  the  approval  of 
your  heavenly  Father. 

1-4.  FIRST  EXAMPLE.    Almsgiving. 

1.  Take  heed.  For  the  danger  of  ostenta- 
tion in  religion  is  one  that  must  be  watched 
against,  one  that  easily  ensnares  the  unwary  dis- 
ciple (compare  Eiod.  23  :  13;  Dent.  11  :  16;  Matt.  26  :  41 ;  1  Cor. 

10 : 12).      Not    to    do    your  .  righteousness. 

The  best  manuscripts  have  here  righteousness 
(dixatoovn]),  not  alms  (iittjuoawrf),  as  in  the  re- 
ceived text  and  in  our  English  version.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  reading ;  that 


which  I  have  adopted  is  sustained  by  Lange, 
Schaff,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Tregelles,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Lachmann,  Griesbach.  To  be  seen.  This 
qualifies  the  preceding  clause.  Not  all  doing  of 
righteousness  before  men  is  condemned,  not  all 
public  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  but  that 
the  object  of  which  is  human  applause.  "We  are 
to  be  seen  to  do  good,  but  not  to  do  good  to  be 
seen  (G&L  i :  10)."  —  ( Wordsworth.)  Otherwise , 
i.  e.,  as  explained  below,  ifjrour  object  is  human 
applause.  No  reward  of  your  Father.  Not 
no  reward,  but  no  reward  from  God.  They  who 
do  righteousness  for  public  applause  receive 
public  applause,  i.  e.,  the  very  reward  for  which 
they  strive. 

2.  Therefore.  A  specific  deduction  from  the 
general  principle.  When  thou  doest  alms. 
There  is  no  question  here  as  to  whether  almsgiv- 
ing is  or  is  not  a  wise  form  of  charity,  nor  how 
far  it  is  to  be  carried ;  nor  in  the  sections  below 
are  the  general  questions  of  prayer  and  fasting 
considered.  Christ  simply  takes  the  three  chief 
"good  works"  of  Pharisaism  to  illustrate  the 
principle  that  in  our  religious  life  we  are  to  avoid 
ostentation.  Almsgiving,  however,  is  abund- 
antly enforced  as  a  religious  duty  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  The  laws  of 
Moses  required  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor 

(Lev.  19  :  9,  10 ;  23  :  22 ;  Dent.  14  :  28,  29  ;  15 : 11 ;  24 : 19 ;  26 :  2-13)  J 

and  the  importance  of  obedience  to  these  pre- 
cepts is  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures 

(job  29:13;    Pa.  41  :  1 ;    112:9;    Prov.  14  :  3l).       The    N.    T. 

abounds  not  less  in  precepts  whose  spirit  requires 

Charity  toward  the  poor  (Lake  14:13;  AcUll  :  27-30; 
20  :  35 ;  Rom.  15  :  25,  27 ;  1  Cor.  16:1-4;  Gal.  2  ;  10 ;  1  Tim.  5  :  10)  ', 

while  at  the  same  time  the  systematic  begging 
carried  on  by  the  mendicant  monks  finds  no 
sanction  in  its  pages,  and  we  are  impliedly 
guarded  against  encouraging  idleness  by  indis- 
criminate giving  (2  Theas.  3  ;  10).  Do  not  sound 
a  trumpet.  "  Not  that  they  had  trumpets,  but 
he  means  to  display  the  greatness  of  their  frenzy 
by  the  use  of  this  figure  of  speech,  deriding  and 
making  a  show  of  them  thereby." — (Chrysostom.) 
It  was  customary  to  call  the  people  together  by 
a  trumpet  to  see  a  great  spectacle  (Nnmb.  io:3; 
2  Kings  9 .- is ;  PS.  si :  s) ;  and  even  up  to  as'  late  a 
period  as  the  fifth  century,  when  bells  were  first 
introduced  hi  the  churches,  the  people  were 
summoned  to  public  worship  by  the  blowing  of 
a  trumpet.  It  is  probable  the  reference  is  to  this 
custom.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Barnes'  conjec- 
ture may  be  correct,  and  that  the  Pharisees 
really  did  summon  the  beggars  by  the  use  of  a 
trumpet,  blown  ostensibly  to  call  them  together, 
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3  But  when  them  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth. 

4  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret :   and  thy  Fa- 
ther, which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward1  thee 
openly. 


5  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  are  :  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They 
have  their  reward.' 


r  Lnke  8  :  17  ;  14  :  14. . .  .8  Prov.  10:5;  Jas.  4  :  6. 


really  to  make  public  proclamation  of  the  charity 
about  to  be  bestowed.  It  is  said  that  the  Mus- 
sulraeu  to  this  day  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
poor  together  by  a  trumpet  to  receive  gifts  of 
rice  and  other  kinds  of  food.  Hypocrites. 
Literally,  stage-player  or  actor;  i.  e.,  one  who 
puts  on  his  religion  as  an  actor  puts  on  his  char- 
acter for  the  evening's  performance.  The  vir- 
tues which  he  assumes  as  Hamlet  and  the  vices 
which  he  represents  as  Macbeth  are  not  his  own. 
The  word  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  religious  sense 
only  in  the  N.  T.  Our  translation  and  our  habit- 
ual usage  of  the  word  hypocrite  deprives  the 
sentence  of  its  keen  but  delicate  satire.  They 
have.  Gr.  (u«a/to),  receive  infitll.  In  Phil.  4  : 18, 
"I  have  all,"  the  verb  is  the  same.  Their  re- 
ward. The  reward  they  seek. 

3.  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know.    Simply  a 
pithy  enforcement  of  the  doctrine.     Compare 
with  it  the  Eastern  proverb,  "If  thou  doest  any 
good,  cast  it  into  the  sea ;   if  the  fish  shall  not 
know  it,  the  Lord  knows  it ;"  or  the  rabbinical 
maxim,  "He  who  gives  in  secret  is  greater  than 
Moses  himself ;"  or  the  saying  of  Dryden,  "The 
secret  pleasure  of  a  generous  act  is  the  great 
man's  great  bribe."    For  illustration  of  this  pre- 
cept, see  Ruth  2  : 15-17. 

4.  Openly.    Not  only  in  the  judgment  at  the 
last  day  (Matt.  25 : 40  j  Luke  12 ;  s),  but  also  in  the  be- 
stowal of  the  divine  favor,  in  the  recognition  of 
the  invisible  world  now  (Heb.  12 :  i),   and  some- 
times in  providential  disclosures  in  this  life.    See 
for  example  the  case  of  Cornelius,  Acts  10 : 4, 
whose  secret  almsgiving  has  been  published  to 
the  whole  world.    Observe  that  Christ  does  not 
condemn  the  desire  for  the  approval  of  others  ; 
but  he  lifts  it  up  into  a  higher  sphere.    Strive, 
he  says,  not  for   the  approval  of  men,   whose 
standard  of  moral  judgment  is  low,  but  for  the 
approval  of  God  and  his  holy  angels.     "It  were 
not  meet  for  him  who  desires  glory  to  let  go 
this  our  theatre,  and  take  in  exchange  that  of 
men.    For  who  is  there  so  wretched  as  that 
when  the  king  was  hastening  to  come  and  see 
his  achievements,  he  would  let  him  go,  arid  make 
up  his  assembly  of  spectators  of  poor  me'n  and 
beggars  ?  " — (Chrysostom.) 

In  this  passage  Christ  does  not  forbid  public 
giving  which  he  elsewhere  commends  (Mark  12 : 44), 
which  the  apostles  by  their  example  approved 
and  by  their  words  commanded  in  connection 
with  the  services  of  the  early  church  (Acts  4 : 34, 35 ; 

11 :  30  i    Romana  15  :  26,  27 ;   1  Cor.  16  ;  1,  2),    but   giving  f  Or 


the  sake  of  publicity  to  be  seen  of  men.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  ostentation  which  our  Lord  here  con- 
demns, as  it  is  the  spirit  of  purity  and  love  which 
he  has  before  commended.  Neither  does  he 
directly  condemn  all  appeals  to  men  to  give  for 
the  sake  of  what  is  expected  of  them  by  us ;  and 
Paul  based  appeals  to  the  Corinthians  on  this 

ground    (2  O,r.  8  :  24  ;  and  see  that  chapter  throughout).      But 

all  exhibiting  charities,  whether  given  with  pub- 
lic announcement  in  great  congregations  or  with« 
a  blazoning  forth  in  the  newspapers,  are,  when 
bestowed  thus  publicly  in  order  to  be  seen  and  ap- 
plauded of  men,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  these 
precepts ;  of  such  givers  we  may  say,  as  our 
Lord  did,  They  receive  here  their  full  reward. 

5-15.  SECOND  EXAMPLE.    Prayer. 

The  significance  of  this  passage  is  interpreted 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  prayer  customs  of 
the  East  formerly  in  existence  among  the  Jews 
and  still  among  the  Mohammedans.  The  former 
had  eighteen  stated  prayers  which  the  pious 
were  expected  to  repeat  every  day  ;  a  summary 
of  these  was  composed  for  those  who  had  not 
the  time  or  the  memory  to  repeat  the  fuller 
forms.  Special  prayer  was  given  by  individual 
rabbis  to  their  disciples  for  special  occasions. 
Ejaculations,  prayers,  and  blessings  were  added, 
to  be  repeated  on  various  occasions.'  Certain  set 
times  for  prayer  were  established,  which  the 
pious  observed,  leaving  their  work  and  repeating 
their  prayer  wherever  they  chanced  to  be.  Long 
pauses  were  added  before  and  after  these  prayers, 
so  that  it  was  not  unfrequent  to  see  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  in  a  praying  position  for  three  hours  to- 
gether. In  their  liturgies  they  repeated  over 
and  over  again  the  same  pe'tition  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent phraseology  ;  and  it  was  a  proverb  with 
them,  "Every  one  that  multiplies  prayer  is 
heard."  The  same  practices  still  exist  among 
the  Mohammedans.  The  rules  for  daily  and  es- 
pecial prayer  are  prescribed  with  a  most  minute 
detail.  Five  daily  canonical  prayers  are  pre- 
scribed ;  they  must  be  uttered  at  the  appointed 
time,  wherever  the  Mussulman  may  chance  4o 
be,  whether  in  the  mosque,  the  market-place,  or 
the  house ;  each  prayer  must  be  repeated  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  times  and  hi  a  prescribed  pos- 
ture ;  any  failure  in  the  slightest  particular  ruins 
the  whole,  and  the  prayer  must  be  repeated  again 
from  the  beginning.  Notwithstanding  Christ's 
precepts,  the  same  ritualism  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  church.  In  the  fourth  century 
seven  tunes  of  devotion  were  required  to  be  ob- 
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6  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet, 
and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  se- 
cret,' shall  reward  thee  openly. 

7  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,"  as 


the  heathen  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for*  their  much  speaking. 

8  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  :  for  your  Fa- 
ther knoweth"  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before 
ye  ask  him. 


t  PL  34  :  15  ;  Isa.  65  :  : 


Ecc.  5:2 T  1  Kings  18  :  26,  etc w  Luke  12  :  30 ;  John  16  :  23-27. 


served  at  least  by  all  the  clergy  and  members  of 
religious  bodies  ;  prayers  were  appointed  to  be 
said  and  Psalms  to  be  repeated  for  each  hour ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  the  ritualism  carried, 
that  if  the  entire  service  were  observed,  it  would 
have  required  nearly  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours.  These  canonical  hours  of  prayer  are  still 
maintained  by  the  religious  devotees  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church. 

5.  Standing.    This  was  not  in  itself  a  sign  of 
ostentation  ;  it  was  a  common  attitude  of  prayer 
^i  Sam.  i :  26 ;  i  Kings  8 : 22).     It  is  not  the  standing, 
but  standing  in  public  places,  which  Christ  con- 
demns ;  and  this  not  as  an  act,  but  as  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ostentatious  spirit.     Synagogues. 
As  with  the  Roman  Catholic  the  cathedral,  and 
with  the  Moslem  the  mosque,  so  with  the  Jews 
the  synagogue  stood  open  for  purposes  of  prayer. 

6.  Closet.    Sometimes  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments, sometimes  over  the  porch  or  on  a  part  of 
the  roof,  is  a  room  in  most  Oriental  houses,  from 
which  all  are  excluded  except  the  women,  their 
domestics,  and  the  master  of  the  house.     This 
was,  perhaps,  the  inner  chamber  referred  to  in 
1  Kings  20  : 30  and  22  : 25,  and  the  closet  referred 
to  here  and  in  Matt.  34  : 26 ;  Luke  12  : 3. 

The  true  significance  of  these  verses  is  lost 
if  they  are  made  a  rule  for  the  regulation  of 
times  or  places  of  prayer.  The  whole  gist  of 
the  caution  is  in  the  words,  '•'•that  they  may  be 
seen  of  men.'1''  If  one  makes  an  ostentation  of 
his  secret  prayer,  he  violates  the  spirit  of  this 
law  ;  if  he  prays  in  public  places,  but  in  secrecy 
of  heart  and  feeling,  he  obeys  its  spirit.  Cer- 
tainly Christ  does  not  condemn  public  prayer, 
nor  even  all  private  prayer  in  public  places ;  at 
least  his  own  disciples  did  not  so  understand 
him,  for  they  went  to  the  Temple  to  pray  (Acts 
3:i).  The  habit  of  employing  the  church  as  a 
placg  of  private  prayer,  universal  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  borrowed  by  that  church 
from  the  East,  probably  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  worshippers  had  not,  and  many  of 
them  still  have  not,  any  privacy  at  home.  To 
such  the  church  is  the  closet.  Compare  Luke 
18  : 10  for  an  instance  in  which  it  was  a  closet 
to  the  publican  and  a  public  place  to  the  Phar- 
isee. There  may  even  be  cases  in  which  it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  pray  publicly  to  be  seen  of 
men;  in  Daniel's  case  retirement  would  have 
been  cowardice  (Dan.  e :  10).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  virtue  in  a  closet.  "Isaac's  closet 
was  a  field  (Gen.  24 :  es) ;  David's  closet  was  his 


bed-chamber  (PS.  4 ;  4j  77 :  e) ;  our  Lord's  closet  was 
a  mountain  (Matt.  14 : 23) ;  Peter's  closet  was  a 
housetop"  (Acts io: 9).  It  is  as  possible  to  be 
ostentatious  of  private  prayer  as  it  is  to  be 
humble  and  indifferent  to  men  in  prayer  in  pub- 
lic places.  The  commentators,  especially  the 
ancient  ones,  have  given  to  this  deduction  its 
true  significance.  "If  thou  shouldest  enter  into 
thy  closet,  and  having  shut  the  door,  shouldest 
do  it  for  display,  the  doors  will  do  thee  no 
good." — (Chrysostom.)  "Enter  into  the  secret 
chamber  of  thine  own  mind,  wherever  thou  art, 
shut  the  door  thereof  against  the  world,  and 
commune  with  God." — (Ambrose.)  "We  may 
enter  the  chamber  of  our  hearts  even  in  a 
crowd. ' ' — ( Wordsworth. )  "  Every  man  can  build 
a  chapel  in  his  heart." — (Jeremy  Taylor.)  Christ 
condemns  not  the  place,  the  attitude,  or  the 
act,  but  the  spirit  which  chooses  the  place,  de- 
termines the  attitude,  and  inspires  the  act. 

7,  8.  Use  not  vain  repetitions,  etc.  The 
meaning  of  this  prohibition  is  interpreted  to  us 
by  the  Eastern  custom  of  repetition  in  prayer, 
on  which  see  note  above.  Not  much  praying 

is  Condemned  (see  Luke  11  :  5-8;  18  :  1-7;  81  :  36;  Rom.  18  :  IS; 

Ephes.  6 :  is ;  i  xhess.  5 :  n) ;  nor  even  every  kind  of 
repetition  (Matt.  26 : 44) ;  but  repeating  for  tJie  sake 
of  repetition,  of  which  the  devotions  of  the 
prophets  of  Baal  afford  an  illustration  (i  King* 
is :  26).  This  warning  does  not  affect  the  use  of 
a  liturgy  in  public  prayers,  nor  even  in  private 
devotion,  but  the  repeating  of  prayers,  whether 
written  and  learned,  or  fallen  into  as  a  mere  routine, 
without  real  consideration  of  its  meaning,  which 
latter  habits  many  parents,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, unconsciously  form  in  their  children.  It 
condemns  all  mere  saying  of  prayers.  The  prac- 
tice in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  repeating 
pater  nosters,  i.  e.,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  meas- 
uring the  merit  of  the  observance  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  prayer  is  repeated,  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  precept  here  given.  Thus 
the  very  prayer  which  our  Lord  gave,  not  as  a 
form,  but  as  a  prohibition  to  all  formalism  in 
prayer,  has  been  made  a  means  of  perpetuating 
the  very  evil  which  he  required  his  disciples  to 
shun,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
precept,  "  the  letter  killeth."  Contrast  with 
Christ's  prohibition  the  direction  of  Liguori,  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer  of  acknowledged  stand- 
ing in  that  church:  "We  must  always  act  like 
beggars  with  God,  always  saying,  Lord,  assist 
me  ;  Lord,  assist  me  ;  keep  your  hand  upon  me ; 
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9  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye :   Our1  Fa- 
ther* which  art  in1  heaven,  Hallowed  bea  thy  name. 


10  Thy  kingdom1"  come.    Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,* 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 


:  Luke  11  :  2,  etc. . .  .y  Rom.  8  :  15. . .  .z  P«.  115  :  3 a  Ps.  111:9;  139  :  20 b  ch.  16  :  28 ;  Rev.  II  :  15 c  P«.  103  :  20,  21. 


give  me  perseverance;  give  me  your  love." 
Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye 
have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him.  And 

better  than  we  know,  and  answers  more  fully 
than  we  ask  or  even  think  (Ephe«.  3 : 20),  and 
teaches  us  both  how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray 
for  (Rom.  8 :  2e).  Why  then  pray  ?  Because  God 
wills  it  (Ezek.  38 :  si) ;  it  f orms  in  us  the  wish, 
though  it  does  not  inform  Him  of  the  need ;  it 
prepares  us  to  receive  what  he  is  willing  to 
grant ;  it  strengthens  us,  because  it  brings  us 
into  communion  with  Him  who  is  our  strength ; 
it  is  due  to  Him  as  well  as  needed  by  ourselves. 
"  Not  to  inform  Him,  but  to  exercise  ourselves 
in  communion  with  Him." — (Chrysostom.)  "It 
is  one  thing  to  inform  the  ignorant  and  another 
thing  to  beseech  the  omniscient."  —  (Jerome.) 
Nor  is  this  all.  Though  he  knows  what  things 
we  have  need  of,  he  has  made  our  preferring 
of  requests  the  condition  of  his  promise  to  sup- 
ply OUr  need  (Ezek.  36  :  37  ;  Matt.  18  :  19  i  21  :  22 ;  Luke 
11 :  13 ;  John  14  :  13,  14 ;  Heb.  4  :  16,  etc.)  ;  and  he  Vouchsafes 

blessings  in  answer  to  persistent  prayer  which 
are  not  given  to  the  prayerless,  nor  even  to  the 
lukewarm  petitioner  (Matt,  n :  21 ;  Luke  is :  i-s).  If  we 
ask  why,  the  sufficient  answer  is,  Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. 
But  the  recognition  of  this  truth  that  our 
Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of, 
and  not  merely  what  things  we  desire,  should 
always  underlie  our  praying :  if  it  does,  it  will 
make  "Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done,"  to  be  the 
accompaniment  of  every  prayer. 

9-13.  THE  LORD'S  PRATER.  This  prayer 
is  given  in  a  slightly  different  form  by  Luke 
11  : 1-4,  who  says  that  Christ  gave  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples in  answer  to  their  request,  "Teach  us 
to  pray."  The  improbability  that  Christ  should 
have  twice  taught  the  same  form  of  prayer  to 
his  disciples,  or  that  they,  having  once  received 
from  him  a  form  of  prayer,  should  have  re- 
quested one  again,  has  led  some  to  the  opinion 
that  the  prayer  was  really  given  at  that  time, 
but  was  inserted  by  Matthew  here  because 
cognate  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  But  this 
opinion  is,  at  best,  only  a  surmise,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  not  very  important.  We  have  the  prayer  ; 
when  it  was  given,  and  whether  once  or  twice, 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment.  The  opinion 
that  it  is  composed  largely  of  forms  then  al- 
ready existing  in  Jewish  formulae  is  said  by  Al- 
ford  to  rest  on  "very  slender  proof."  That 
there  are  parallels  to  some  petitions  in  the  rab- 
binical writings  is  certain ;  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  no  one  can  be  sure  how  much  of  the  seem- 


ingly Christian  precepts  of  the  Talmud,  no  part 
of  which  was  reduced  to  writing  until  the  2d 
century  after  Christ,  was  in  fact  taken  from 
the  instructions  of  Christ.  The  literature  upon 
this  prayer  would  of  itself  make  a  library.  For 
eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  church  has  been 
studying  it.  To  attempt  to  condense  into  a  few 
paragraphs  the  fruits  of  this  study  would  be 
idle ;  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory.  I  shall 
simply  attempt  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  pe- 
titions of  which  the  prayer  is  composed,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  deduce  his  own  spiritual  con- 
clusions, or  to  look  for  them  in  some  of  the 
sermons  and  homilies  that  have  been  written  on 
this  prayer  of  prayers. 

9.  After  this  manner.  Does  Christ  pre- 
scribe this  as  a  set  form  of  prayer  for  public  or 
private  use,  or  both,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
forms  of  prayer  in  vogue  then  among  the  Jews, 
and  now  among  the  Mohammedans,  or  does  he 
merely  indicate  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which 
we  should  approach  God  ?  In  favor  of  the  first 
opinion  are — first,  The  language  of  this  verse, 
which  io  literally  Thus  therefore  pray  ye,  and  that 
of  Luke,  which  is  yet  more  definite,  "When  ye 
pray  say/"  second,  The  fact  that  the  early 
fathers  all  treated  it  as  not  only  a  pattern  or 
model  of  prayer,  but  also  as  a  form  to  be  used  in 
the  words  in  which  Christ  prescribed  it ;  their 
opinions  are  collated  in  Bingham's  Antiquities, 
book  13,  chap.  7.  In  favor  of  the  latter  opinion 
are — first,  That  it  is  reported  in  different  forms 
by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
intended  to  give  a  form,  that  form  would  have 
been  preserved  unimpaired  by  the  Evangelists 
in  both  reports ;  second,  That  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  it  was  ever  used  as  a  form  by  Christ 
himself,  or  by  his  Apostles  subsequent  to  his 
ascension ;  it  first  appears  as  part  of  a  ritual  in 

the    third    Century,    (see  Tholuck  on  the   Lord'g   Prayer)  ; 

third,  Christ  here  offers  this  prayer  in  illus- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  that 
our  prayers  are  not  to  be  vain  repetitions  ;  and 
the  doctrine  that  he  substituted  one  form  for  an- 
other, and  made  its  use  obligatory  on  his  followers, 
violates  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  here  and  else- 
where, which  is,  not  indeed  against  all  religious 
forms,  but  strongly  against  all  formalism  in  re- 
ligion (compare  John  4 : 23, 24).  I  need  not  say  that 
I  hold  to  the  latter  view  ;  though  in  that 
view  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  employing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  formal  ser- 
vice either  in  the  family,  the  Sabbath  school,  or 
the  church,  provided  it  is  not  imposed  on  the  wor- 
shipper as  a  law,  but  is  simply  employed  as  a  ve- 
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hide  for  the  expression  of  his  real  desires. 

Our  Father.  Observe  the  significance  of 
the  word  our.  "How  can  we  look  round  upon 
the  people  whom  we  habitually  feel  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  us,  those  of  an  opposite  faction,  or 
whom  we  have  reason  to  despise,  or  who  have 
made  themselves  vile  and  are  helping  to  make 
others  vile,  and  then  teach  ourselves  to  think 
that  hi  the  very  highest  exercise  of  our  lives  they 
are  associated  with  us,  that  when  we  pray  we  are 
praying  for  them  and  with  them,  that  ii  we  do 
not  carry  their  sins  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace 
we  cannot  carry  our  own?" — {Condensed  from 
Maurice  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.)  So  Chrysostom, 
referring  to  the  use  of  the  plural  number 

throughout      (see  veraes  11,  12  and  13),      dedUCCS     the 

doctrine  that,  whether  we  pray  alone  or  in  com- 
mon with  others,  we  are  always  to  pray  for  our 
brethren.  To  the  same  effect  Augustine  :  "  The 
Prayer  is  fraternal ;  he  does  not  say  '  My  Father,' 
but  'Our  Father.'"  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
does  not  here  appear  for  the  first  time.  Some 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  O.  T.  (isa.  i :  2 ; 
63 : 16 ;  Mai.  i :  e).  The  simile  was  not  unknown  in 
heathen  religions.  Among  the  North  American 
Indians  the  Great  Spirit  was  sometimes  known 
as  the  "Father  and  Mother  of  Life."  In  the 
hymns  of  the  Vedas,  of  the  Hindoos,  he  is  ad- 
dressed sometimes  as  "Father."  In  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Persian  sacred  writings,  is  an  appeal 
to  him  "  who  was  from  the  beginning  the  Father 
of  the  pure  creatures."  In  Plato's  Timseus  is  a 
reference  to  "the  supreme  God,  Father  and 
Maker  of  all  things."  And  Plutarch  both  em- 
bodies and  interprets  the  symbol  in  the  declara- 
tion, "  Since,  therefore,  the  world  is  neither  like 
a  piece  of  potter's  work  nor  joiner's  work,  but 
there  is  a  great  share  of  life  and  divinity  in  it, 
which  God  himself  communicated  to  and  mixed 
with  matter,  God  may  properly  be  called  Father 
of  the  world."  But  in  all  heathen  use  of  this 
symbol,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
the  idea  involved  is  not  parental  love,  or  paren- 
tal care,  but  simply  production  and  begetting. 
God  is  represented  as  the  Father,  not  particu- 
larly of  humanity  but  of  all  life,  because  all 
comes  forth  from  him.  The  same  belief  under- 
laid even  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  who 
personified  the  producing  powers  of  nature,  one 
in  the  person  of  a  male,  the  other  in  the  person 
of  a  female.  But  nowhere  in  literature,  outside 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  which  has  been  inspired  by 
the  Bible,  is  to  be  found  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  the  relation  of  a  father  to  his  child, 
and  the  government  of  a  father  over  his  child, 
that  is,  the  government  of  a  personal,  providing, 
sympathizing  love,  is  the  best  symbol  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  relations  between  God  and 
man.  Even  the  early  fathers  would  not  allow 
any  but  communicants  to  use  this  passage,  be- 
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cause  "no  one  that  was  not  baptized  could  pre- 
sume to  say  'Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.'  " 
— (Theodoret,  quoted  in  Bingham's  Antiquities, 
10  : 5.)  And  some  relic  of  this  idea  lingers  in 
modern  theology.  Yet  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
sense  in  which  those  are  the  children  of  God  who 
have  been  adopted  into  the  household  of  faith 
through  Jesus  Christ,  is  implied  in  such  passages 
as  Rom.  8  : 14 ;  Gal.  3  :  26  ;  1  John  3  : 1.  For 
practical  deductions  from  this  truth  see  Gal.  4:6; 
Ephes.  5  : 1 ;  2  Pet.  1  :  4 ;  1  John  3  : 10  ;  5:1. 
Which  art  in  heaven.  The  abode  of 
the  blessed,  which  is  generally  represented  in 
the  Bible  as  in  the  heavens.  The  Bible,  while  it 
recognizes  and  teaches  the  omnipresence  of  God, 
teaches  also,  and  nowhere  more  clearly  than 
here,  his  proper  personality.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  from  this  or  other  parallel  pas- 
sages (e.  g.,  Ps.  115:3;  Isa.  87  :  15  ;  66  :  l)  that  God  has, 

in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  local  habita- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  while  it  sometimes  pic- 
tures him  to  oftr  thought  as  in  the  heavens,  in 
order  to  give  deflniteness  to  our  conception,  it 
also  declares  that  he  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the 

COntrite  and  humble  (isa.  57  :  15 ;  compare  John  14  :  20,  23), 

and  that  no  place  is  without  his  presence  (Psalm 
139 : 7-10).  Contrast  with  the  spirit  of  this  opening 
address  of  our  Lord's  Prayer  the  modern  phil- 
osophy which  declares  that  "God  is  the  highest 
dream  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable,"  of 
that  he  is  "  an  Inscrutable  Power,"  whose  "na- 
ture transcends  intuition  and  is  beyond  imagina- 
tion," and  whose  mode  of  being  may  "  transcend 
Intelligence  and  Will."  Let  any  one  who  wishes 
to  contrast  modern  philosophy  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  essay  a  prayer  to  "  The  Inscrutable  Power," 
or  "The  Infinite,"  or  "  The  Ultimate  Cause,"  or 
the  "Unconditional,"  the  common  appellations 
which  rationalism  employs. 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.  At  first  it 
might  seem  this  should  be  a  commandment  ad- 
dressed to  us  rather  than  a  prayer  addressed  by 
us.  In  truth,  however,  the  whole  prayer  is  an 
amplification  of  this.  God's  name  is  hallowed, 
honored,  lifted  up  for  worship  and  adoration, 
just  in  the  measure  in  which  his  kingdom  comes, 
his  will  is  done,  his  providential  care  and  his  for- 
giving kindness  is  manifested  among  men.  The 
highest  appeal  we  can  make  to  him  is  for  his 
own  name's  sake,  for  his  great  mercy's  sake, 
or  for  Jesus'  sake,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same 

thing    (Psalm6:4;    25:11;    31:3,16;   44:86).         To    SUp- 

pose  that  we  are  required  to  begin  every  prayer 
with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  God  is  entirely  to 
miss  the  meaning.  But  underlying  every  true 
prayer  is  the  deep  wish,  born  of  a  supreme  and 
filial  love  for  God,  that  in  all  that  he  does  for  us, 
and  enables  us  to  do,  his  name  may  be  hallowed. 
We  come  into  the  true  spirit  of  prayer  only  as, 
in  all  our  praying,  his  name  is  in  our  thought 
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it  Give  us  this  day  our1  daily  bread : 
12  And  forgive  us  our  debts,6  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors. 


13  And  lead  us  not  into1  temptation,  but  deliver  us* 
from  evil :  For  thine11  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen. 


d  Frov.  30  :  8  ;  I«a.  33  :  16.  . .  .e  ch.  18  :  21-35  ;  Luke  7  :  40-48 f  ch.  26  :  41 ;  Lake  22  :  40,  46 g  John  17  :  15 h  Rev.  5:12, 13. 


above  every  name,  and  we  have  the  desire  to  see 
it  everywhere  so  recognized. 

10.  Thy  kingdom  come,     (see  on  Matt.  3 : 2.) 
Here  the  kingdom  of  God  means  all  that  the 
words  in  all  their  applications  involve  ;  the  per- 
fect obedience  and    allegiance    of   all    created 
beings  to  the  will  and  word  of  God.    Thy  will 
be  done — respecting  us,  in  God's  providential 
dealings  (Luke  22 : 42 ;  Acts  21 :  M);  by  us,  hi  our  daily 

life  (John  6  :  38  ;  17  : 18  j  Ephes.  6:6.);  in  US,  by  the  COU- 

formity  of  our  character  to  the  divine  image 

(John  17:  23  j    Rom.  12:2;    Col.  4:12;    1  Thew.  4  :  3).       Ob- 

serve  that  this  is  much  more  than  a  mere  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  not  "Give  us 
such  and  such  things,  nevertheless  thy  will  be 
done."  This  petition  stands  first  in  the  prayer 
as  it  should  stand  first  in  our  hearts ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  pre-eminent  desire  of  our  souls 
that  God's  will,  not  our  own,  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  ours  may  be  made  subject  to  it. 
In  heaven.  Not  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
though  the  perfect  conformity  of  the  stars  to  the 
divine  .law  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  that 
perfect  obedience  for  which  we  are  to  look  and 
pray,  but  in  the  spiritual  heavens.  "Not  by 
bund  agents,  but  by  intelligent,  spiritual  crea- 
tures ;  by  wills  which  might  have  fallen  but 
which  stood  in  holy,  cheerful  obedience." — 
(Maurice.) 

11.  Our  daily  bread.    There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  translating  the  Greek  word  rendered  in 
our  version  daily.    The  better  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  it  signifies  not  daily  but  necessary  for  our 
sustenance.    It  is,  then,  a  prayer  simply  for  suffi- 
cient bread  to  satisfy  our  real  wants,  and  receives 
an  interpretation  from  Paul's  exhortation,  "  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  con- 
tent" (i  Tim.  e :  s).     The  word  translated  bread 
(aotoc)  is  said  to  stand  generally  for  food,  and 
by  Mr.  Barnes  to  denote  everything  necessary  to 
sustain  life.    Yet  literally  it  signifies  only  bread, 
and  the  fact  that  this  word  is  used,  and  not  one 
of   the    more    general    ones    (/iooJftos  or  rgotpil) 
translated  respectively  meat  and  food,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  simplicity  which  should  characterize 
our  earthly  desires,  and  our  petitions  for  their 
satisfaction.     The    ancient    commentators  con- 
sidered that  the  term  bread,  as  here  used,  signi- 
fies food  for  the  soul  as  well  as  food  for  the 
body,  and  some  of  them  even  referred  it  directly 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  and  from  it  framed  an  ar- 
gument for  the  daily  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.    But  the  word  bread  (uo-rov)  is  never 
used  in  the  N.  T.  to  signify  anything  but  mate- 


rial food,  except  in  cases  where  the  context 
clearly  indicates  a  purely  metaphorical  use,  as  in 
John,  ch.  6,  where  Christ  employs  it  emblemati- 
cally, but  distinguishes  spiritual  from  material 
food  by  such  phrases  as  "bread  from  heaven," 
or  " true  bread,"  or  "bread  of  life."  We  are  to 
take  the  words  of  Scripture  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  speaker  or  writer  would  have  expected  his 
audience  or  readers  to  have  taken  them,  except 
where  he  himself  gives  a  different  interpretation, 
or  peculiar  circumstances  compel  the  belief  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  misunderstood  for  the  tune  ; 
and  it  is  very  clear  from  John  6  :  34  (compare  John 

4  :  15,  and  Mark  8  :  15,  16),    that   the    disciples    WOUld 

not  have  understood  this  passage  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  This  petition  is  not,  then,  a  prayer  for  a 
supply  of  all  our  wants ;  so  to  interpret  it  is  to 
lose  its  significance.  It  is  our  warrant  for  carry- 
ing to  God  our  physical  wants.  The  lowest  and 
most  animal  of  them  all,  hunger,  is  taken  be- 
cause that  includes  by  necessary  implication  all 
the  rest ;  and  the  limits  on  our  right  of  petition, 
so  to  speak,  are  given  hi  the  fact  that  we  are 
taught  to  pray  for  just  so  much  bread  as  is  neces- 
sary day  by  day  for  our  sustenance,  leaving  all 
the  future  in  God's  hands.  He  who  can  be  con- 
tent with  to-day's  loaf,  and  trust  the  morrow 
wholly  to  God,  has  learned  the  spirit  of  this 
prayer  as  interpreted  by  verses  25-34  below. 

12.  And  forgive  us.  The  Greek  word 
translated  forgive  is  the  same  translated  left  in 
Matt.  4  :  20,  23 ;  sent  away  in  ch.  13  :  36 ;  Mark 
4  :  36 ;  put  away  in  1  Cor.  7  : 11,  12.  I  refer  to 
these  passages  to  give  the  English  reader  an  idea 
of  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  to 
send  away,  dismiss,  set  free.  The  Bible  idea  of 
forgiveness  is  not  merely  a  remission  of  penalty 
or  an  absence  of  vengeance,  but  an  absolute  put- 
ting away  of  the  sins,  so  that  he  who  is  wronged 
remembers  them  no  more  against  the  wrong- 
doer, and  he  who  has  done  the  wrong  carries 
them  no  more  in  his  memory  as  a  burden.  It  is 
interpreted  by  such  passages  as  Isa.  1  : 18 ;  43  : 
25 ;  Micah  7  : 19 ;  John  1  :  29 ;  and  by  the  annual 
ceremony  among  the  ancient  Jews  of  binding  the 
sins  of  the  nation  upon  the  scape-goat,  and  send- 
ing them  away  into  the  wilderness  (Lev.  ie :  21, 22). 
But  these  symbols  are  not  satisfied  by  a  mere 
literal  forgetting  of  the  transgression;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  from  Matt.  5  :  44  that  we  are 
often  to  remember  the  wrong  we  have  suffered 
that  we  may  repay  it  by  love,  and  from  Paul's 
experience  (i  Tim.  i  :  12-17),  the  wrong  we  have 
done  that  we  may  augment  our  love  to  Hun  who 
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has  forgiven  us.  As.  Not  merely  inasmuch  as, 
or  because,  but  litejally  as,  i.  e.,  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  forgive.  As  elsewhere  the  Bible  makes 
the  divine  forgiveness  a  type  and  model  for  us 
in  the  forgiveness  of  personal  wrong,  so  here  we 
are  required  to  make  our  forgiveness  interpret 
to  God  the  forgiveness  which  we  ask  from  him 

(compare  Ephes.  4:32;  Col.  3:  13).        If    any    Christian     is 

perplexed  by  the  question — How  does  Christ's 
law  of  forgiveness  require  that  I  should  feel 
toward  him  who  has  wronged  me  ?  he  may  an- 
swer it  by  another  question — How  do  I  wish 
Christ  to  feel  toward  me?  Debts — debtors. 
Sins  are  compared  to  debts  because  they  repre- 
sent all  that  duty  and  lovo  which  we  owe  to  him 
but  have  never  by  our  past  lives  paid,  all  that  in 
which  we  have  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
Not  merely  our  positive  sins  need  forgiveness, 
but  our  failures  as  children  and  servants  of  God 
to  fulfill  the  mission  in  life  he  lays  upon  us.  So 
the  phrase  "our  debtors"  includes  not  only 
those  who  owe  us  confession  and  reparation  for 
positive  wrong-doing,  but  also  all  those  who  are 
in  a  more  literal  sense  our  debtors,  all  who  in  the 
common  walks  of  life  have  come  short  of  their 
duty  to  us.  As  we  treat,  not  merely  our  ene- 
mies, but  our  children,  our  servants,  our  em- 
ployees, all  who  are  under  obligations  of  service 
to  us,  so  we  may  expect  God  to  treat  us  ;  as  we 
are  willing  he  should  exact  of  us,  we  may  exact 
of  them.  Observe,  the  prayer  assumes  that  we 
have  forgiven  and  do  habitually  forgive  or  re- 
lease. If  we  understand  this  as  a  mere  rule  of 
prayer  we  miss  its  meaning ;  the  whole  relates 
to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  form  of  prayer, 
and  this  petition  is  interpreted  by  ch.  5  :  23,  24. 

13.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  More 
strictly  and  properly,  trial ;  i.  e.,  experiences 
that  try  the  character.  The  term  is  general, 
but  it  includes  those  experiences  that  in- 
volve temptation  to  sin.  Though  God  never 
tempts  any  man,  that  is,  never  solicits  him  to 
evil  (james  i :  13),  yet  he  orders  our  life  and  de- 
cides what  shall  be  the  measure  of  its  trials 

and  temptations   (l   COT.  10  :  13;    compare  Job  1  :  12;  2  :  6). 

Directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  is 
the  temper  which  courts  trial  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  to  others  or  to  one's  self  the  strength 
of  resistance  ;  the  temper  which  twice  led  Peter 
into  presumption  and  consequent  danger  (Matt. 
14 : 28-30 ;  26 : 69-75).  In  entire  accordance  with  it  is 
the  spirit  which,  when  God's  providence  does 
bring  us  into  temptation,  boldly  faces  it,  and, 
by  faith  in  him,  vanquishes  it,  and  even  rejoices 

in  the   Conflict    and    the   Victory   (compare  James  1  :  2 ; 

4 : 7).  Observe  the  spirit  with  which  Christ  met 
the  tempter  in  the  wilderness,  and  observe  that 
it  is  after  that  experience  of  temptation  that  he 
instructs  his  disciples  to  include  this  petition 
in  their  prayer.  To  lead  into  temptation  is  not 


equivalent  to  bringing  under  the  power  of  temp- 
tation ;  God  never  does  that.  Deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one.  Not  merely  evil,  either  in  the 
moral  or  the  physical  sense ;  but  the  devil,  the 
author  of  all  temptation.  Compare  with  this 
petition  Christ's  prayer  for  us  (John  n :  is).  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  etc.  There  is  consid- 
erable doubt  whether  this  doxology  was  not 
added  subsequently,  when  the  prayer  came  into 
use  as  a  liturgy.  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  best  scholars,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Tischendorf,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Bloom- 
field,  Lange.  On  the  other  hand,  Chrysostom 
comments  on  it  without  any  apparent  doubt  of 
its  authenticity.  For  a  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it,  see  note  by  Dr.  Schaff 
in  Lange  on  Matthew,  Addenda,  567.  It  grounds 
the  entire  petition  on  the  royalty  of  God,  being 
an  appeal  of  a  subject  to  his  Lord  and  King; 
on  the  power  of  God,  being  an  appeal  of  weak- 
ness to  One  mighty  and  able  to  help  (compare  8:2); 
and  on  the  honor  and  good  name  of  God  (compare 
Exod.  32 :  ii,  12),  our  victory  over  the  evil  one  be- 
ing not  to  our  glory,  but  to  God's  (compare  6:1«; 
1  Pet.  2  :  12;  Ephe«.  2  :  8-lfl). 

The  commentators  have  undertaken  to  ana- 
lyze the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  divide  it  into  sec- 
tions, to  trace  in  it  a  parallel  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  beatitudes 
on  the  other,  and  even  to  find  in  its  arrangement 
an  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ail 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  at  some  length  in 
Lange's  Commentary.  To  me  this  all  seems 
quite  foreign  to  a  prayer  whose  beauty  is  its 
perfect  simplicity.  The  best  analysis  is  the 
quaint  one  which  Matthew  Henry  affords  : 
"This  prayer,  as  indeed  every  prayer,  is  a  let- 
ter from  earth  to  heaven.  Here  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, Our  Father  ;  the  place,  in  heaven  ;  the  con- 
tents, in  the  several  errands ;  the  close,  for  thine 
is  the  kingdom  ;  the  seal,  Amen  ;  and,  if  you  will, 
the  date  too,  this,  day."  More  important  to  study 
than  any  analysis  of  this  prayer  is  the  spirit 
which  breathes  through  it  all,  and  which  it  is 
its  chief  object  to  inculcate.  It  approaches  God 
not  with  fear  and  awe,  but  with  childlike  confi- 
dence ;  it  finds  him  not  hard  to  be  entreated ; 
its  petitions  are  framed  in  the  simplest  possible 
forms ;  it  is  humble,  without  being  groveling ; 
submissive,  without  being  abject ;  earnest,  with- 
out being  clamorous.  We  have  in  Christ's  his- 
tory two  records  of  prayer  offered  by  him  (Matt. 
26 : 39, 42, 44  and  John,  ch.  n).  The  same  spirit  breathes 
in  his  example  as  in  his  precept.  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  both  is  interpreted  by  the  contrast 
which  is  afforded  in  the  prayers  of  the  prophets 
of  Baal  (i  King«  is :  M).  Alas  !  that  so  much  of 
public  prayer  should  conform  more  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  heathen  prophets  than  to  that  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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14  For  if  ye  forgive  men   their   trespasses,    your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you. 

»i$  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither 
will  your  Father  torgive  your  trespasses.' 
16  Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites, 
of  a  sad  countenance :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces, 
that  they  may  appear  unto  menJ  to  fast.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  They  have  their  reward. 

17  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head, 
and  wash  thy  face  ; 

18  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy  Father,  which 
seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

19  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon*  earth, 


where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal : 

20  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in!  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal : 

21  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also. 

22  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :m  if  therefore 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light : 

23  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  darkness.    If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 

24  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  :n  for  either  he 


i  Eph.  4:31;  Jas.  2  :  13....J  Isa.  58  :3,  5....k  Prov.  23:4;  Luke  18  :  24,  25  ;  Heb.  13  :  6....1  Isa.33:6;  Luke  12  :  33,  34 ;  I  Tim.  6  : 19.... 

in  Luke  11  :  34,  36. . .  .u  Luke  16  :  13. 


14,  15.  Compare  18  : 23-35,  and  5  :  7,  and  ref- 
erences there.  "He  that  cannot  forgive  others 
breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  him- 
self ;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven." — 
(Lord  Herbert.) 

16-18.  THIRD  EXAMPLE.  Fasting.  For  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  question  whether  fasting 
is  appropriate  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  for  some  information  respecting  Jewish 
fasts,  see  Matt.  9  : 14,  15,  and  notes. 

16.  Disfigure  their  faces.  By  leaving  them 
unwashed  and  by  covering  them  with  ashes  (Es- 
ther 4:3;  Job  2  :  8;  Lam.  3  :  16;  Don.  9:3;  Jonah  3  :  6).  This 

use  of  ashes,  which,  with  sackcloth,  had  been 
at  first  a  symbol  of  mourning,  and  was  its  nat- 
ural expression  in  an  age  and  among  a  people 
who  gave  expression  to  feeling  by  symbolic  acts 
rather  than  by  words,  had  been  perverted  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  they  employed  the  symbols 
of  mourning  without  the  real  sorrow  which 
alone  gave  the  symbol  significance.  They  for- 
bade all  washing  or  anointing  of  the  body  dur- 
ing fasting;  and  it  was  a  "rabbinical  proverb, 
*'  Whoever  makes  his  face  black  in  this  world, 
God  shall  make  his  face  to  shine  in  the  world 
to  come."  The  spirit  of  Christ's  precept  forbids 
not  merely  disfiguring  of  the  person,  but  all 
simulating  of  feeling  of  sorrow,  and  impliedly 
of  any  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  unto 
men  to  possess  it.  Compare,  on  the  spirit  of  true 
fasting,  Isaiah  58  :  3-7. 

19-34.  FURTHER  CONTRAST  OF  PHARISAISM 
AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

From  a  rebuke  of  the  ostentation  of  Pharisa- 
ism Christ  passes  to  a  rebuke  of  its  spirit  of 
greed.  The  two  vices  generally  accompany  each 

Other   (Matt.  23  :  14;  compare  Luke  16  :  14).      Through  this 

'discourse  Christ  does  not  merely  nor  chiefly  re- 
buke the  wrong,  but  points  out  a  more  excellent 
way ;  so  here,  from  a  mere  condemnation  of 
greed  (19-23),  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  and  the  spirit  in  which  his  dis- 
ciples are  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  the 
twofold  demands  which  this  life  makes  on  the 
body  and  the  higher  life  makes  on  the  soul 
(24-34).  For  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage  and  a 


consideration  of  its  general  significance,  see  note 
below. 

19.  Treasure  not  for  yourselves  treas- 
ures.   All  laying  in  store  is  not  forbidden ;  but 
hoarding ;   i.  e. ,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as 
our  treasure  in  which  our  heart  is.    Compare,  for 
an  illustration    of   the    spirit    forbidden,    Luke 
12:16-21.    Where  moth  and  rust.     The  first 
reason  for  not  laying  up  our  treasures  upon  earth. 
All  such  treasures  are  transient ;  they  are  liable 
to  be  taken  from  us,  and  we  are  certain  to  be 

taken    from  them  (Prov.  23  :  5 ;  1  Tim.  6  :  7,  8  ;  compare  also 

Eccies.  s :  10 ;  6 : 2).  One  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  riches  hi  the  East  was  garments,  which  were 

liable  tO    moth    (josh.  7:  21  j  2  Kings  5:  22;    compare  James 

s :  2, 3).  Rust.  The  Greek  word  would  be  more 
literally  rendered  "  eating,"  and  it  is  so  translated 
in  1  Cor.  8:4.  It  signifies  here  the  whole  corro- 
sive influence  of  time,  "  which  eats  into  and  con- 
sumes the  fairest  and  the  best-protected  posses- 
sions." 

20.  But  treasure  up  for  yourselves  treas- 
ures in  heaven.   Compare  Luke  12  :  33.  How  ? 
By  charity  administered  as  unto  Christ  (Matt.  25 : 40 ; 
i  Tim.  6 :  is,  19) ;  by  spiritual  labors  for  others  ( James 
5 : 19,  20) ;    by  personal  growth  in  grace  (2  Peter 

1 :  5-ll). 

21-23.  The  second  reason  for  not  hoarding ; 
its  corrupting  influence  on  the  soul.  Where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
also.  The  heart  is,  in  Scripture,  used  for  the 
seat  and  centre  of  man's  life,  especially  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations,  out  of  which  are  the  issues 
of  life  (PTOV.  4  :  2s).  If  we  amass  our  treasures  on 
earth,  our  desires  and  aspirations,  and  so  our 
life,  will  be  of  the  earth  earthy. 

22,  23.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye. 
If  thine  eye  be  clear,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light;  but  if  thine  eye  be 
diseased,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
darkness.  What  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  the 
heart,  not  the  intellect,  is  to  the  soul.  If  the 
heart  be  pure,  we  see  God  and  heavenly  things, 
and  take  hold  on  the  truth,  and  are  made  right- 
eous (Matt.  5:8;  Rom.  10 : 10) ;  if  it  be  corrupt,  all  is 
corrupt  (Matt.  12 : 33,  ss ;  15 : 19),  and  the  very  power 
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will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will 
hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot0 
serve  God  and  mammon. 

25  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought?  for 
your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ; 
nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Js  not 
the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ? 


•2.6  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father"!  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  bet- 
ter than  they  ? 

27  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one 
cubit  unto  his  stature  ? 

28  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?    Consider 


o  Gal.  1  :  10  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  10 ;  JM.  4:4 pi  Cor.  7  :  32 ;  Phil.  4:6 q  Job  38  :  41 ;  Luke  12  :  24,  etc. 


of  moral  and  spiritual  discernment  is  abated  and 
finally  destroyed  ;  for  the  soul  which  begins  by 
practically  disregarding  spiritual  truths,  ends  by 
losing  the  power  of  perceiving  them  d  Cor.  2 :  u). 
If  the  light  be  darkness,  etc.  If  that  which 
is  intended  to  be  the  light  of  the  soul  be  dark- 
ened, in  what  total  darkness  will  the  whole  soul 
be  plunged?  "  When  the  pilot  is  drowned  and 
the  candle  is  put  out,  and  the  general  is  taken 
prisoner,  what  sort  of  hope  will  there  be  after 
that  for  those  that  are  under  command." — 
(Chrysostom.)  See  Luke  11  :  34-36,  note. 

24.  The  connection  appears  to  be  this :    Not 
only  you  must  not  make  it  your  object  to  accu- 
mulate your  treasures  on  earth  ;  you  cannot  have 
two  objects  and  two  treasures,  one  on  the  earth 
and  one  in  heaven.     Serve.    Literally,   be  the 
slave  of,  belong  to.     Evidently  one  may  serve 
two  masters  if  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other,  as 
the  slave  serves  both  the  overseer  and  the  owner, 
or  the  soldier  both  the  captain  and  the  colonel. 
He  who  keeps  the  world  always  in  subordination 
to  the  Lord  obeys  this  precept ;  he  who  attempts 
to  belong  to  both  contravenes  it.     Mammon.    A 
word  of  Syriac  origin,  meaning  riches.    It  has 
been  said  to  be  the  name  of  an  idol  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  riches.     But  this  assertion  rests  on 
Blender  authority  and  is  probably  incorrect.     Ob- 
serve that  in  this  passage  Christ  does  not  con- 
demn the  possession  of  riches,  but  the  serving  of 
them ;   and  the  poor  and  successful  man  may 
serve,  while  the  rich  man  may  master  wealth. 
He  that  serves  riches  labors  for  them  ;  he  who  is 
the  master  of  riches  knows  how  to  make  them 
labor  for  him,   and  through    him    for    others. 
"Job  was  rich,  but  he  served  not  mammon,  but 
possessed  it  and  ruled  over  it,  and  was  master, 
not  slave. " — ( Chrysostom.)    (see  job  29 : 11-13). 

25.  Therefore.    The  whole  of  the  following 
verses  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  are  a  deduction 
from  verse  24,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ingly.   I  say  unto  you.    See  on  5  : 18.    Here 
this  expression  is  the  seal  of  a  divine  promise 
which  underlies  all  that  follows.      Take    no 
thought.    The  original  Greek  word  signifies  a 
division  or  distraction  of  mind.     The  command 
is  literally,  "be  not  divided  in  mind  respecting 
your  life."    It  thus  follows  logically  from  the 
prohibition  of  the  preceding  verse,  against  serv- 
ing God  and  mammon,  and  leads  naturally  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole,  "Seek  first  the  king- 


dom of  God  and  his  righteousness  "(v.  33),  See 
note  at  close  of  chapter.  The  word  thought  has 
the  significance  of  anxiety  in  old  English.  Lord 
Bacon  speaks  of  one  who  "died  with  thought 
and  anguish."  Compare,  for  similar  use,  1  Sam. 
9:5.  Is  not  the  life,  etc.  First  reason  for 
not  being  anxious.  Our  anxiety  is  about  matters 
of  trivial  importance.  As  the  life  is  more  than 
meat  which  serves  it,  and  the  body  than  raiment 
which  clothes  it,  so  the  soul  is  more  than  either ; 
for  both  life  and  body  exist  only  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soul.  But  our  anxieties  are  not 
for  the  soul,  but  only  about  the  outer  things,  the 
mere  food  and  raiment.  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  meaning,  not,  as  most  of  the  commenta- 
tors interpret  it,  God,  who  has  given  you  life, 
will  much  more  give  you  food.  Compare  Matt. 
10  :  28. 

26.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Second 
reason  for  not  being  anxious,  viz. :  our  Father's 
care  for  us,  as  illustrated  in  his  care  of  the  birds. 
Compare  with  this  Psalm  104,  especially  10-12, 
21,  27,  28.  It  is  very  evident  from  our  Lord's  il- 
lustration that  he  does  not  forbid  foresight  and 
provision  for  the  future.  For  though  the  birds 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  yet 
while  winter  storms  linger  afar  off  they  foresee 
the  evil,  and  by  their  flight  into  southern  climes 
guard  themselves  against  it ;  and  when  spring 
comes,  they  provide  beforehand  for  the  little 
ones  yet  to  come,  the  father  foraging  in  the  fields 
and  the  mother  plucking  from  her  own  bosom 
the  down  to  furnish  for  them  a  resting-place. 
Rightly  considered,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  verse  inconsistent  with  wise  forethought, 
nothing  to  conflict  with  the  lesson  from  the  ant 
drawn  in  Prov.  6  :  6-8.  Chrysostom,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  Alford,  notice  that  Christ  does  not 
say  we  must  not  sow,  nor  reap,  but  that  we  must 
not  be  distracted  and  anxious.  The  illustration 
is  an  argument  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  anal- 
ogous to  the  argument  in  Luke  18  : 1-7,  from 
the  unjust  judge  to  the  just  God.  If  the  birds, 
incapable  of  sowing,  reaping,  storing,  are  cared 
for  in  the  way  God  appoints  to  them,  how  much 
more  will  you  be  cared  for  in  the  way  of  your 
duty,  to  whom  God  gives  the  capacity  of  fore- 
thought and  the  means  of  providing  for  future  ne- 
cessities. Much  better.  Rather  of  more  value 
(ch.  io:3i).  It  is  not  that  we  are  better,  morally,  than 
the  birds,  and  so  more  deserving  of  a  Father's 
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the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin : 

20  And  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

30  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to  day  is,  and  to  morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? 


31  Therefore  take  no  thought,'  saying,  What  shall 
we  eat  ?    or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?   or,  Wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed  ? 

32  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  :) 
for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  all  these  things. 


r  Ps.  37  :  3 ;  55  :  22 ;  1  Pet.  5  :  7. 


care,  but  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  suffering  is 
sharper  and  life  larger  and  grander,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  the  divine  care  is  more  important,  and 
for  and  in  whom  it  will  produce  more  important 
results. 

27.  Which  of  you  by  thought  can  add 
to   his   age   one   cubit.      A   third  reason  for 
not  being  anxious;  viz.,  the  uselessness  of  anx- 
iety.    A  cubit  is  equivalent  to  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length.    It  would  be  not  a  small  but  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  a  man's  height. 
The  word  here  translated  stature  is  rendered  age 
in  John  9  :  21,  23.    This  would  better  convey  the 
meaning  here.     Measures  of  space  are  sometimes 
employed  by  a  metaphor  in  estimates  of  life  (see 
for  «ampie  Psalm  39 :  &).    The  idea,  then,  here  is  that 
anxiety  and  care  do  nothing  to  lengthen  out  the 
duration  of  life  ;  and  this  is  in  truth  the  object 
of  all  our  solicitude. 

28,  29.  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
This  whole  series  of  illustrations  is  an  incidental 
enforcement  of  the  truth  that  nature  is  full  of 
unobserved  lessons  for  us,  an  incidental  appeal 
to  us  to  study  nature  for  the  ascertainment  of 
her  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  (compare  Job  12 : 7,  s). 
The  lilies  of  the  field.    Several  flowers  have 
been  suggested  as  answering  to  the  lily  of  the 
field.    Dr.  Thompson's  Land  and  Book  describes 
one  of  these,  the  Huleh  lily.     "It  is  very  large, 
and  the  three  inner  petals  meet  above  and  form 
a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art  never  approached 
and   king  never  sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost 
glory.    And  when  I  met  this  incomparable  flower, 
in  all  its  loveliness,  among  the  oak  woods  around 
the  northern  base  of  Tabor  and  on  the  hills  of 
Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  spent  his  youth,   I 
felt  assured  that  it  was  this  to  which  he  re- 
ferred."   It  seems  quite  as  likely  that  no  special 
flower  was  intended,  but  that  the  language  is 
general  for  wild  flowers.     These  of  the  most 
brilliant  hue — lilies,  daisies,   anemones,  wild  tu- 
lips and  poppies — abound  in  the    Holy   Land. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,   etc.     Solomon 
represented  to  the  Jewish  mind  the  ideal  of  re- 
gal magnificence  (see  i  Kings,  ch.  10).    In  two  respects 
this  declaration  is  literally  true ;   first,  because 
his  glory  was  external,  a  glory  put  on,  while  that 
of  the  flower  is  its  own,  being  developed  from 
within  ;  second,  because  the  beauty  of  the  most 
perfect  fabric  is  imperfect  and  shows  itself  rough 
and  coarse  under  the    microscope,    while    the 
beauty  of  the  flower  has  no  imperfection,  but,  on 


the  contrary,  discloses  under  the  microscope 
glories  unseen  by  the  naked  eye.  These"  verses 
indicate  a,  fourth  reason  for  not  being  anxious  and 
troubled  about  earthly  needs.  Our  worry  and  anx- 
iety are  for  the  most  part  not  for  the  food  and 
clothing  which  is  necessary  for  our  life  and 
usefulness,  but  for  the  means  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass our  neighbors  in  display ;  and  yet,  with 
all  our  striving,  the  wild  flowers  of  the  field  sur- 
pass us. 

30.  The  grass  of  the  field  *  *  *  cast  into 
the  oven.  Weeds  and  grass  were  and  still  are 
used  in  the  East  as  fuel.  Ovens  were  construct- 
ed in  various  ways :  sometimes  of  earth  ;  some- 
times a  pit,  lined  with  cement,  served  the  pur- 
pose ;  sometimes  baking  was  done  simply  on 
stones  heated  by  fire  previously  kindled  on  them. 
The  oven  here  mentioned  was  a  large  round  pot 
of  earthen  or  other  materials,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  narrow  towards  the  top.  This  being  first 
heated  by  a  fire  made  within,  the  dough  or  paste 
was  spread  upon  the  sides  to  bake,  thus  forming 
their  cakes.  In  all  these  cases  the  fuel  was.  cast 
into  the  oven,  and  when  the  oven  was  sufficiently 
heated,  was  raked  out  again  to  make  room  for 
the  bread,  after  the  manner  in  vogue  in  the  use 
of  the  old  brick  oven.  The  verse  recurs  to  the 
underlying  reason  for  not  being  anxious ;  God 
who  cares  for  birds  and  flowers  much  more  cares 
for  us  his  children.  Oh  ye  of  little  faith. 
He  cares  even  for  the  untrusting  (2  Tim.  2 : 13). 

31-34.  These  verses  sum  up  the  conclusion 
of  Christ's  warning  against  greed  and  its  con- 
comitant care. 

32.  For  after  all    these   things   do    the 
Gentiles  seek.      An  additional  argument,  in- 
terpolated by  Christ  in  his  summing  up.     If  you 
are  as  anxious  and  concerned  about  food  and 
raiment  as  the  heathen,  how  are  you  any  better 

Off   than  they  (compare  chap  5  :  46,  47)  ? 

33.  Seek   ye   first.    Not  in  order  of   time 
merely,  but  in  order  of  importance.     Interpret 
this  command  by  verse  24.     The   kingdom   of 

God     (see  on  Matt.  3  :  »).         RighteOUSHCSS     (see  on 

Matt.  5:6).  And  all  these  things.  All  what 
things?  Not  an  accumulation  of  food  and  rai- 
ment ;  piety  is  not  a  short  road  to  wealth ;  but 
all  of  those  things  of  which  your  heavenly  Father 
knows  you  have  need  ;  i.  e.,  enough  day  by  day  to 
supply  daily  need.  The  promise  is  interpreted 
by  David's  testimony  (Psalm  37 : 25),  and  by  Paul's 
experience  and  assurance  (PHI.  4 : 11, 19).  So  in- 
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33  But  seek  ye  first1  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added' 
unto  you. 


34  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow :  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself." 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 


1  Tim.  4  :8....t  Lev.  S6  :  20,21;  1  Kings  3: 13;  Ps.  37  :  25  ;  Hark  10  :  30 a  Dent.  33  :  25;  Heb.  13:5,6. 


terpreted,  life  proves  it  true ;  those  that  give 
themselves  wholly  to  God's  service  often  live  in 
poverty,  but  they  rarely  or  never  suffer  for  want 
of  necessary  food  and  raiment. 

34.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  ;  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  That  is, 
the  future  will  bring  not  only  its  own  trouble, 
but  also  with  it  the  grace  that  is  needed  to  bear 
it,  or  the  guidance  that  is  needed  to  escape  it 


(Dent.  33  .  25  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  13  ;  Heb.  13  :  6'.     Sufficient  UlltO 

the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  "Every  day 
brings  its  own  troubles,  and  to  anticipate  is  but 
to  double  them." — (David  Brown.)  This  verse 
indicates  the  line  between  the  forethought  that 
is  a  duty  and  the  care  that  is  a  sin.  Forethought 
considers  a  future  possible  ill  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  present  duty.  Care 
brings,  by  imagination,  the  possible  evil  from  the 
future,  and  inflicts  it  on  us  here  and  now. 


NOTE  ON  CHRIST'S  TEACHING  RESPECTING  CARE  (vs.  19-34). 


The  general  significance  of  this  passage  may 
be  indicated  perhaps  by  a 

Paraphrase. — Do  not  make  it  your  object  to  ac- 
cumulate treasures  on  the  earth,  because  all 
such  treasures  are  transitory,  and  the  life  which 
is  devoted  to  accumulating  them  darkens  and 
destroys  the  soul.  Nor  think  to  divide  your 
energies,  and  to  devote  a  part  to  God's  service  and 
a  part  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  This  you 
cannot  do.  You  must  choose  your  master,  and 
serve  him  with  single  devotion.  Having  chosen 
God,  do  not  allow  your  life  to  be  distracted  by 
the  ambition  for  wealth,  or  by  fears  respecting 
the  future.  This  is  folly  ;  for  your  soul  alone  is 
worthy  of  your  care.  It  is  needless ;  for  your 
heavenly  Father,  who  feeds  the  birds,  will  care 
for  you.  It  is  useless ;  for  with  all  your  worry 
you  cannot  prolong  your  life.  It  is  wasted 
energy ;  for  it  is  spent,  in  truth,  not  on  satisfying 
the  real  necessities  of  the  body,  but  on  vieing  in 
display  with  others,  and  the  highest  success 
leaves  you  at  last  inferior  to  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  field.  It  is  unchristian ;  for  he  who  is  guilty 
of  it  is  hi  so  far  no  better  off  than  the  heathen 
who  know  of  no  heavenly  Father  on  whom  they 
can  cast  their  cares.  God,  your  heavenly  Father, 
knows  what  is  necessary  for  you  and  will  pro- 
vide it.  You  have  only  to  do  day  by  day  your 
daily  duty,  making  the  sole  object  of  your  life 
to  promote  in  your  own  heart  and  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  allegiance  to  him,  and  attending  faith- 
fully to  each  day's  cares  and  duties,  sure  that 
the  present  duty  is  all  that  God  means  you  to 
perform,  and  that  with  to-morrow's  problems 
will  come  grace  and  wisdom  for  their  solution. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  Christ's 
words  does  not  forbid  forethought  or  provision 
for  the  future,  as  is  evident  from,  first,  the  gen- 
eral significance  of  the  whole  passage  if  read  as 
it  should  be  together,  not  dissected  into  separate 
and  independent  precepts;  second,  from  the 


very  illustrations  employed,  particularly  that  of 
the  birds  (v.  25),  who  do  exercise  forethought, 
and  from  the  express  declaration  that  we  have 
needs  which  God  recognizes  (v.  32),  and  for  which 
as  they  arise  we  are  to  provide  (v.  34) ;  third,  from 
the  example  of  Christ  himself,  who  appointed  a 
treasurer  of  his  little  band  of  disciples,  provided 
a  bag  with  money  to  meet  their  simple  wants, 
and  carried  provisions  on  their  journeys  (Matt. 
u:i7j  John  12 : 6;  13:29);  fourth,  from  other  pre- 
cepts  and  examples  hi  the  Bible  (Gen.  41  :  33-36; 

Ephea.  4  :  28 ;     1  Tim.  5:8;     and  also    compare  Prov.  6  :  6  with 

ch.  22 : 3).  It  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
does  forbid,  as  essentially  unchristian,  all  mak- 
ing of  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
the  object  of  life,  and  all  attempt  to  divide  the 
mind  between  two  objects,  one  the  promotion  of 
the  divine  life  in  ourselves  and  others,  the  other 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  vieing  with 
others  in  external  signs  of  earthly  prosperity. 
This  is  alike  forbidden  by  the  general  tenor  of 
this  passage,  by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  by 

Other  biblical  precepts  (compare  especially  Luke  12  :  16-21 ; 
Col.  3:2;  Heb.  13  :  5,  where  conversation  means  "  course  of  life  "  ; 

i  John  2 :  is).  In  brief,  this  passage  offers  a  cure 
of  care  by  forbidding  its  real  cause,  a  divided 
heart  and  life,  and  by  pointing  to  the  true  rem- 
edy, moderate  desires  and  trust  hi  God  for  their 
gratifi  cation.  That  the  original  verb  translated 
"take  no  thought "  bears  the  significance  I  have 
given  it  throughout  these  notes,  is  agreed  to  by 
all  the  commentators.  "No  thought,"  says  Mr. 
Barnes,  "means  no  anxiety."  "Take  no 
thought,"  says  Alford,  "does  not  express  the 
sense,  but  gives  rather  an  exaggeration  of  the 
command,  and  this  makes  it  unreal  and  nugatory. 
*  *  *  It"  is,  Be  not  anxious,  at  sea  tossed 
about  between  hope  and  fear."  "Our  Lord," 
says  Wordsworth,  "  does  not  forbid  provident 
forethought,  but  he  forbids  anxious,  restless, 
distrustful  solicitude  about  earthly  things." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

JUDGE"  not.  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
J     2  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged ;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,w  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again. 

3  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye  ? 


4  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull 
put  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye  ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is 
in  thine  own  eye  ? 

5  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beamx  out  of 
thine  own  eye  ;  and  then  shall  thou  see  clearly  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 

6  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither^ 
cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 


Luke  6:  37;  Rom.2:l;  1  Cor.  4  :  5....W  Judges  1  :7....x  Gal.  6  :  l....y  Prov.  9  :  7,  8  ;  23:9. 


1-6.  THE  CENSORIOUSNESS  OF  PHARISAISM  RE- 
BUKED. These  verses  continue  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  principles  which  must  actuate  Christ's 
disciples  and  those  which  do  actuate  the  Pharisees. 
Censoriousness  is  the  common  accompaniment  of 
a  self-righteous  spirit  (Luke  7 : 39 ;  is :  11),  and  against 
that  spirit  these  verses  are  directed,  except  the 
last,  which  is  a  qualification  of  the  general  pre- 
cept of  the  first  verse. 

1 .  Judge  not.    See,  on  the  meaning  of  this 
verse,  note  below. 

2.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge, 
ye  shall  be  judged.    Firstly,  by  ourselves,  be- 
cause by  judging  others  we  condemn  ourselves, 
being  guilty  of  the  same  sins,  not  necessarily  in 
form,  but  in  spirit  (Rom.  2 :  i) ;  secondly,  by  our 
fellow-men,  for  men  habitually  judge  leniently 
those  that  exercise  lenient  judgments,  and  se- 
verely those  that  judge  severely  (Luke  e :  37,  ss) ;  and 
rightly,  because  he  who  customarily  suspects  the 
motives  of  others  thereby  testifies  to  the  ground 
of  his  suspicion,  which  is  the  consciousness  of 
evil  motives  in  himself;    and  thirdly,  by  God, 
who  will  at  the  last  judge  us  severely  if  we  have 
so   judged   our  fellow-men  (james  2 : 13).      And 
with  what  measure,  etc.    In  Mark  4  :  24  the 
same  aphorism  is  employed  and  the  same  princi- 
ple is  applied  to  those  that  impart  truth  to  others ; 
and  in  Luke  6  :  38  to  all  beneficence.     It  may 
here  be  equivalent  to  "the  standard  by  which  you 
measure  others,  they  will  use  in  measuring  you ;" 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  the  amplification 
of  a  general  principle,  that  Luke's  report  is  fuller, 
and  that  it  is  as  if  Christ  had  said,  As  you  judge 
you  shall  be  judged,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral and  universal  principle  that  as  you  give  to 
others  they  will  give  to  you,  charity  for  charity, 
severity  for  severity,4  generosity  for  generosity, 
niggardliness  for  niggardliness. 

3.  And  why  beholdest  thou,  seeing  it  from 
without, — the  mote, — the  lesser  fault, — in  thy 
brother's   eye,  and  considerest    not,— by 
weighing  well  from  within, — the  beam, — the 
larger  fault,  in  thyself  ?    Our  own  faults  ought 
to  be  to  us  beams ;  our  neighbor's  faults  should 
be  but  motes.     In  our  common  estimates  the  re- 
verse is  the  case ;  we  magnify  the  faults  of  others 
and  palliate  our  own.    So  runs  the  old  proverb  : 
Men  carry  their  own  sins  on  their  back  and  those 
of  their  neighbors  before.    But  besides  this,  the 


spirit  which  rejoiceth  in  iniquity  is  always  a 
beam,  generally  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  love  (i  Cor.  is :  5)  than  the  sin  over  which 
it  rejoices  and  which  it  condemns. 

4.  Or  how  wilt  thou  say.    The  preceding 
verse  asserts  that  the  Christian  spirit  will  lead 
us  to  consider  more  carefully  our  own  faults 
than  those  of  our  neighbor ;  this  and  the  next 
asserts  that  we  cannot  cure  our  neighbor's  faults 
except  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  because  of  our 
own.    It  is  interpreted  by  Gal.  6:1.    In  the  rab- 
binical books  is  this  saying :  "If  any  one  says  to 
another,  '  Take  out  the  mote  from  thine  eye, '  he 
will  be  answered,  '  Take  out  the  beam  from  thine 
own.'  "    If  this  was  really  a  proverb  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  he  gives  it  a  new  significance  and  di- 
rection.   From  a  mere  expression  of  the  spirit 
which  resents  reproof,  it  becomes  a  direction  to 
him  who  would  administer  reproof.      Victory 
over  evil  in  ourselves  can  alone  give  the  clearness 
of  moral  vision  necessary  to  perceive,  and  the 
sympathy  necessary  to  eradicate,  evils  from  our 
neighbors. 

5.  Hypocrite.    Every  man  who  pretends  to 
zeal  in  reform,  but  is  zealous  only  to  reform  his 
neighbor,  but  indifferent  respecting  himself,  is 
but  a  pretender — a  hypocrite,  though  sometimes 
a   self-deceived   hypocrite.     Shalt    thou    see 
clearly.    He  that  rids  himself  of  the  spirit  of 
censoriousness  and  seeks  to  discern  the  good  and 
not  the  evil  in  his  neighbor,  is  prepared  to  help 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.    It  is  not  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  the  spirit  of  charity,  which  is  cura- 
tive.   Before  he  had  only  beheld  the  mote  ;  now 
he  sees  to  cast  it  out.     "  The  beholding  was  vain 
and  idle  ;  the  seeing  clearly  is  for  a  blessed  end, 
viz. :  (is :  is)  to  gain  thy  brother." — (Alford.) 

OF  JUDGING  OUR  FELLOW-MEN. — This  passage 
has  given  rise  to  much  difficulty  from  failing  to 
note  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  judge.  The 
Greek  word  (%Qlv<o)  here  translated  judge  signifies 
primarily  to  separate ;  then  to  form  a  judicial 
sentence,  because  that  involves  a  separation  of 
the  good  from  the  evil,  as  illustrated  by  the  par- 
ables in  Matt.  13 : 30,  49 ;  25 : 32.  It  is  frequently 
used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  strict  sense  to  express  a 
judicial  and  official  decree,  as  in  1  Cor.  6  : 2,  and  in 
Acts  15  : 19,  in  which  latter  passage  it  is  rendered 
by  my  sentence  -is.  It  is  also  frequently  used 
metaphorically  for  a  quasi  judicial  decision  (*» 
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below),  and  In  one  or  two  cases  it  is  em- 
ployed to  express  a  personal  conclusion,  but 
always  one  that  is  irrevocably  fixed.  Of  this  use  an 
illustration  is  afforded  by  2  Cor.  5  : 14 :  "We 
thus^M^e  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead,"  where  not  an  opinion  or  probable  conclu- 
sion, but  a  deliberate  and  settled  conviction  is 
expressed;  and  another  in  Acts  20  : 16:  "Paul 
had  determined  to  sail  by  Ephesus,"  where  not  a 
mere  purpose,  but  a  settled  determination  is  indi- 
cated, one  so  unalterable  that  the  subsequent  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  could  not  swerve  him  from 
it  (Acts  21 :  u).  Our  translators  have  then  almost 
exactly  preserved  the  meaning  of  the  original 
word  in  this  passage.  It  is  not  equivalent  to 
condemn  nor  to  condemnatory  judgment  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  does  it,  on  the  other,  signify  every 
mental  opinion  concerning  others ;  but  such  opin- 
ions as  are  judgments,  i.  e.,  in  their  nature  judicial. 
Christ  certainly  does  not  prohibit  all  formations 
of  opinions  respecting  our  fellow-men ;  this  is 
not  only  necessary  to  be  done,  but  directly  com- 
manded both  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  (Matt. 

18  :  15-17 ;    1  Tim.  5  :  20 ;    2  Tim.  4  :  2),  and   it   is    Ullpliedly 

required  in  this  very  passage  in  verse  6.  Nor  is 
his  prohibition  of  judging  satisfied  by  interpret- 
ing it  as  a  mere  warning  against  harsh,  unkind, 
and  censorious  condemnation  of  others.  It  in- 
cludes this,  but  both  here  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 


(Luke  6  :  37,  where  condemnation  of  others  is  also  rebuked; 
Rom.   2:1;    14:4,10,13;    1   Cor.   4:3,5;    James  4 :  12)    much 

more  is  indicated  than  this.  We  get  to  the  gist 
of  the  command  here,  as  I  am  persuaded  we 
shall  do  generally  in  Christ's  sayings,  not  by  de- 
parting from,  but  by  adhering  to  his  exact 
words.  All  assummg  of  God's  judgment-neat,  all 
undertaking  to  reach  any  final  and  conclusive 
judgment  concerning  our  fellow-men,  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  spirit  and  the  words  of  this  passage 
and  its  parallels  in  the  New  Testament.  It  pro- 
hibits absolutely  all  attempts  by  man  to  fix  the 
eternal  state  of  any  soul,  or  to  declare  what  it  is 
or  will  be,  and  so  all  excommunication  which  in- 
yolves  an  imprecation  of  an  everlasting  curse ; 
all  imprecation  of  men  in  the  mass,  as  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed  ;• 
all  such  discussions  respecting  the  character  and 
eternal  destiny  of  individuals  as  often  occur  after 
the  death  especially  of  public  men  —  and  this 
whether  conducted  in  public  or  private  ;  all  for- 
mation of  ineradicable  prejudices  or  final  and 
settled  judgments  against  any,  such  as  cannot  be 
readily  set  aside  by  clearer  evidence  or  by  their 
repentance  and  reformation  (compare  i  Cor.  5-.  4, 5,  with 
2  Cor.  2 :  s,  g) ;  and  all  judging  of  men's  moral  char- 
acter and  status  before  God  and  their  final  con- 
dition by  reason  of  their  divergence  from  us  in 
points  of  doctrine  or  of  practice  (Rom.,  ch.  u,  through- 
cut).  But  it  does  not  forbid  such  tentative  and 


partial  judgments  both  of  conduct  and  character 
as  are  formed  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness, 
as  are  accompanied  in  our  own  minds  with  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  they  are  imperfect, 
and  that  all  the  data  for  a  perfect  judgment  are 
not  and  cannot  be  before  us,  as  are  held  subject 
to  revision  or  reversal  on  adequate  evidence  or 
in  case  of  repentance  and  reform,  and  as  are 
necessary  for  our  own  guidance  in  determining 
what  shall  be  our  conduct  toward  or  in  respect 
to  the  persons  in  question.  Such  passages  as 

I  Cor.  16 : 22 ;  2 Pet.,  ch.  2 ;  and  Jude,  v.  4,  do  not 
militate  against  this  precept,  which  does  not  for- 
bid our  judging  of  principles  and  practices,  but 
of  assuming  to  judge    individuals ;    nor    does 
Christ's  example  in  Matt.,  ch.  23,  contradict  his 
precept,  because  he  knew  what  was  in  man,  and 
could  judge  then  as  he  will  judge  finally  (John 

5  :  22,  27). 

6.  This  verse  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
qualification,  but  rather  as  an  interpretation,  of 
what  precedes.  If  one  is  evidently  past  our  In- 
fluence, whether  violent  as  the  dog  or  given  over 
to  sensuality  as  the  swine,  we  may  adjudge  him 
to  be  so,  and  need  not  go  on  casting  pearls  before 
him  (compare  PTOV.  9 : 7,  s).  But  observe  that  it  was 
never  the  practice  of  the  apostles  to  account  any 
unworthy  to  receive  the  Gospel  till  by  their  own 
act  they  had  rejected  it,  and  so  counted  them- 
selves unworthy  (Act»  13 : 46 ; Tito* 3 :  lo).  Holy.  The 
meat  offered  for  sacrifice,  a  part  of  which  was  re- 
served for  the  priests  (Lev.  2 : 3,  etc.),  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  peculiarly  sacred,  as  much  as 
the  bread  and  wine,  when  consecrated  for  the 
Eucharist,  were  regarded  in  the  early  church 
and  still  are  in  many  of  the  modern  churches. 
To  give  such  meat  to  the  dogs  would  be,  to  the 
Jewish  mind,  the  extreme  of  profanation.  No 
unclean  person  was  permitted  to  eat  of  it  (Lev. 

22  :  6, 10,  14,  etc. ;    compare   Eiod.  22  :  3l).      DogS — SWine. 

The  dog  was  never  a  pet  or  a  favorite  among  the 
Jews.  They  lived  and  still  live  in  Oriental  cities 
in  packs,  half  wild,  generally  without  masters  or 
owners,  and  barely  tolerated  as  scavengers.  Both 
dogs  and  swine  are  common  symbols  in  the  Bible 
of  vileness  and  uncleanness  (Lev.  11 : 7 ;  M  :  10, 11 ;  PTOT. 

II  :  22 ;  Matt.  15  :  27  ;  Phil.  3:2;  Rev.  22  :  15).       Turn  again 

and  rend  you.  Proclaiming  the  truth  to  those 
that  are  determined  against  it  only  provokes 
their  anger.  See,  for  interpretation,  Matt.  10 : 23. 

Ch.  7  :  7-27.    FOURTH  GENERAL  DIVISION.— How  TO 

ENTER  THE   KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  connection  in  this  part  of  Christ's  dis- 
course is  not  as  close  as  in  the  preceding  por- 
tion. Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  East- 
ern teaching  was  more  aphoristic  than  ours. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  connection  which  would 
be  recognized  more  readily  were  it  not  for 
our  division  of  the  sermon  into  chapters  and 
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7  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;l  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  ; 

8  For  every  one  that  asketh"  receiveth  ;  and  he  that 
seekethb  findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be 
opened. 

9  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask 
bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 

10  Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? 


11  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,0  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ask  him  ? 

12  Therefore  all  things  wha^oever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for*1  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

13  Enter  ye  ine  at  the  strait  gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate, 


z  Isa.  55:6:  Prov.  2  :  4,  5 ...   a  Ps.  81  :  10,  16;  John  14:13,14;  16:23,54;  Uohn  3  :  22  ;  5:  14:16.... b  Prov.  8:17;  Jer.  29  :  12,  13. . . . 
c  Luke  11  :  11,  etc....d  Lev.  19  :  18;  Rom.  13  :  8-10;  Gal.  5  :  14.... e  Luk«  13  :  24. 


verses.  The  two  conditions  of  entering  into  the 
kingdom  are  faith  (7-11)  and  obedience  (13-27). 
Character  is  the  gift  of  God  and  is  to  be  sought  by 
prayer  from  him  (7-11).  Nevertheless,  not  every 
praying  receives,  but  that  which  accompanies  a 
life  of  non-conformity  to  the  world  (is-u)  and  of 
practical  righteousness,  from  which  many  false 
prophets  will  seek  to  turn  men  away.  They  are 
to  be  known  by  their  fruits,  for  the  product  of 
moral  teaching  is  its  best  test  (15-23).  And  though 
the  false  religion  will  find  many  to  applaud  it 
now,  he  whose  religion  consists  in  practical  obe- 
dience to  Christ's  precepts,  and  he  alone,  has 
built  upon  a  rock  (24-27).  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
this  portion  of  the  sermon,  which  gives  the  con- 
dition of  entering  into  his  kingdom,  neither  any 
public  ceremony  nor  any  formal  creed  is  pre- 
scribed. 

7-11.  FIKST  CONDITION.  The  prayer  of 
faith. 

7.  The  connection  is  thus  given  by  Chrysostom : 
"  For  inasmuch  as  he  had  enjoined  things  great 
and  marvelous,  and  had  commanded  men  to  be 
superior  to  all  their  passions,  and  had  led  them 
up  to  Heaven  itself,  and  had  enjoined  them  to 
strive  after  the  resemblance,  not  of  angels  and 
archangels,  but  of  the  very  Lord  of  all  (ch.  5 : 43), 
*  *  *  *  that  they  might  not  say  these  things  are 
grievous  and  intolerable  *  *  *  *  he  adds  also 
the  pinnacle  of  all  facility,  devising  us  no  or- 
dinary relief  to  our  toils,  the  assistance  derived 
from  persevering  prayers."  This  is  not  all,  how- 
ever. He  puts  prayer  first,  the  striving  after- 
wards, so  signifying  that  the  first  step  toward 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  seeking  of  God.  Com- 
pare with  this  command  John  4  : 10  ;  Rom.  6  : 
23 ;  and  in  the  O.  T.  Isa.  55  : 1.  Observe  that 
even  here  where  character  is  represented  as  be- 
stowed on  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we 
are  represented  not  as  mere  passive  receivers  of 
an  irresistible  grace,  but  as  agents  asking,  seek- 
ing, knocking.  For  the  kind  of  seeking,  see 
Prov.  2  :  3,  4 ;  18  : 17 ;  Jer.  29  : 13  ;  Luke  13  : 
24,  and  note  there.  Contrast  with  this  teaching, 
where  man  is  represented  as  seeking  and  knock- 
ing, other  passages  where  the  Lord  is  represented 
as  the  one  seeking  and  we  as  the  found  (Luke  15 : 
s,  10 ;  Rev.  3 :  so).  And  compare  ch.  5  : 6,  where  the 
mental  state  is  described  as  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  of  which  asking,  seeking, 


knocking,  is  the  expression  or  utterance,  the 
activity  to  which  it  leads. 

8.  For  every  one  that  asketh.  The  ar- 
gument here  is  from  the  greater  to  the  less  and 
from  the  general  to  the  specific.  In  the  whole 
realm  of  life  energetic  faithful  endeavor  is  gen- 
erally crowned  with  success.  Even  the  Pharisee 
who  seeks  the  praise  of  men  by  his  public  alms, 
prayers  and  fasting,  has  his  reward.  How  much 
more  shall  he  that  asks,  seeks,  knocks,  receive 
in  the  kingdom  of  God's  grace. 

9-10.  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you. 
Second  reason  for  faith  in  prayer ;  analogy  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  parent.  Observe 
that  the  N.  T.  almost  never,  and  the  O.  T.  but 
rarely,  employs  nature  as  a  symbol  to  represent 
God.  He  is  represented  to  us  by  images  drawn 
from  the  higher  and  better  experiences  of  human 
nature  ;  or,  in  theological  language,  the  N.  T. 
symbolism  is  anthropomorphic.  Modern  philoso- 
phy argues  from  the  apparent  inflexibility  of 
nature  that  God  does  not  hear  prayer ;  Christ 
answers  from  the  mobility  of  the  soul,  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  common  parental  experience, 
that  God  does  hear  and  answer.  The  root  of 
modern  unbelief  lies  just  here,  in  an  assumption 
that  God  is  like  nature.  But  the  Bible  does  not 
say,  As  mountains  stand  immovable,  as  thunder- 
bolts strike  irresistible,  as  the  sea,  as  the  river, 
as  the  earth,  but  "As  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren," "as  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth," 
"as  a  shepherd  feedeth  his  sheep."  Observe, 
too,  that  there  is  here  implied,  not  merely  a 
promise  to  give  some  answer  to-the  prayer,  but  to 
give  the  thing  asked  for  or  something  better.  God 
may  do  more  for  us  than  we  ask  or  think  ;  but 
never  less.  The  argument  here,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  is  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  This  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  the  verse  following.  Com- 
pare with  this  passage  Luke  11  :  12,  where  is 
added,  "  If  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a 
scorpion?" 

11.  Being  evil.  "He  said  this  not  to  con- 
demn our  race  as  bad ;  but  in  contrast  to  his  own 
goodness  he  calls  parental  tenderness  evil,  so 
great  is  the  excess  of  his  love  to  man." — Chry- 
sostom. Yet  Stier  well  observes  that  the  remark 
is  a  strong  indirect  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Even  in  our  highest  holiest  rela- 
tions there  is  evil ;  selfishness  is  mingled  with 
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and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat : 

14  Because  strait  is  the  gate:  and  narrow  is  the 
way,  which  leadeth  unto  lile  ;  and  fewf  there  be  that 
find  it. 


15  Beware  of  false  prophets,*  which  come  to  you  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly   they   are    ravening11 
wolves. 

16  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their'  fruits.    Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 


h.  20  :  16  ;  25  : 1-12  ;  Rom.  9  :  27,  29. . .  .g  Dent.  13  ;  1-3 ;  Jer.  33  :  13-16 :  1  John  4:1 h  Acts  20  :  29-31.  .  .  .1  ch.  12  :  33. 


our  most  unselfish  love.  Good  things.  Luke 
(11 :  is)  says  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  greater  in- 
cludes the  less.  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us 

all  things."      (Rom.  S  :  32.) 

12.  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men,  etc.  From  the  general  theme 
of  his  discourse,  which  is  here  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  entering  the  kingdom  of   heaven, 
Christ  turns  aside  to  enforce  a  high  standard  of 
human  duty  by  his  consideration  of  the  goodness 
of  God  to  us.     Therefore  connects  the  golden 
rule  directly  with  the  preceding  teaching,  respect- 
ing divine  compassion.  The  connection  is  the  same 
in  substance  in  ch.  5  :  48 ;  and  ch.  6  : 14,  15.    Be- 
cause God  is  so  ready  to  answer  our  prayers,  we 
ought  to  show  like  sympathy  and  love  to  our  fel- 
low-men.   This  precept  is  found  not  alone  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ.    In  a  negative  form  the  same 
rule  of  conduct  is  found  in  the  rabbinical  writ- 
ings :     "  Thou  shalt  not  do  to  thy  neighbor  what 
is  hateful  to  thyself."   Do  ye  even  so  to  them. 
Observe  that  it  is   not   said  do  that  to  them, 
but  so  to  them,  i.  e.  in  like  manner.     The  rule 
does  not  require  us  to  do  the  things  which  they 
ask,  but  to  act  toward  them  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  in  which  we  should  wish    them  to    act 
toward  us.     Observe,  too,  that  this  rule  works 
in  two  ways ;  while  directly  it  requires  us  to  act 
toward  others  as  we  should  wish  them  to  act 
toward  us,  in  spirit  and  by  implication  it  requires 
us  to  wish  from  others  no  more  than  we  should  be 
willing  to  render  to  them  if  our  positions  were 
reversed.    This  is  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets  (Lev.  19  :  18;  Isaiah  1  :  17  ;  Rom.  13  :  lo).       That  is,   the 

object  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  to  produce 
that  state  of  heart  and  life  of  which  the  golden 
rule  is  the  natural  expression  in  daily  conduct. 

13-2O.  THE  SECOND  CONDITION.  Obedience. 
Verses  13,  14,  state  simply  that  obedience  in- 
volves a  non-conformity  to  and  a  separation  from 
the  world ;  15-20  warns  the  disciples  against 
false  teachers  who  will  attempt  to  substitute 
some  other  conditions  than  faith  and  obedience, 
and  so,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  attempt 

tO  Widen  the   gate  (Ephe«.  6  :  6,  and  reference  below)  ;    and 

verses  21-27  emphasize  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  true  religion  which  does  not  show  its  spirit 
by  its  actual  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 

Master  (John  14  :  21 ;  15  :  14;  and  reference  below). 

13,  14.     The  strait  gate,  i.  e.,  a  narrow 
and  difficult  gate.    The  word  is  not  the  same  as 
straight.      The  idea  of  narrowness  is  preserved 


in  our  use  of  the  word  straits  to  indicate  a  pass- 
age either  in  the  mountains  or  from  one  sea  to 
another,  as  "Straits  of  Gibraltar"  ;  the  idea  of 
difficulty  is  illustrated  by  its  use  in  the  verse,  "  I 
am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two."  Observe,  the  gate 
is  put  before  the  way.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
gate  out  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage,  but 
the  gate  into  Christian  life,  as  Bunyan  represents 

it    in    Pilgrim's    Progress    (compare  Pnlm  118  :  19,  20). 

The  entrance  into  Christian  life  is  narrow,  i.  e. 
requires  a  true  spiritual  separation  from  the 
world  (Ephe*.  s :  n),  and  the  life  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  counted  on  before  entering 
(Luke  9 : 57,  ss,  and  notes).  As  used  here,  the  gate  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  door  in  John  10  :  2.  The 
strait  gate  is  the  spirit  of  real  and  hearty  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  we  enter  in  to 
him.  It  is  the  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
described  in  Romans  2  :  7  as  the  condition  of  en- 
trance into  eternal  life ;  it  was  too  strait  for 
the  rich  young  man  described  in  Matt.  19  : 16-22 ; 
through  it  the  apostles  entered  into  the  way 

(ch.  19  :  27,  and  see  ch.  4  :  20, 22 ;  ch.  9 :  »)•;  Christ  has  entered 

into  glory  by  the  same  door  and  way  (PMI.  2 : 9, 10; 
Heb.  12 : 2).  It  is  not  because  the  gate  is  difficult 
to  find,  but  because  we  are  unwilling  to  find  and 
to  enter  in  through  this  gate,  that  there  are  few 
who  enter.  It  is  wide  enough  to  admit  any  soul, 
but  too  narrow  to  admit  any  sin.  Observe,  too, 
that  not  only  the  gate  is  strait,  but  the  subse- 
quent way  narrow.  Like  a  mountain  path  cut  in 
the  rock,  a  little  deviation  is  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences — deviation  not  from  circum- 
scribed rules  but  from  the  spirit  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts. There  is  possible  significance  in  the  fact 
that  the  word  here  translated  narrow,  is  the 
participle  of  the  verb  elsewhere  translated  trou- 
bled (e.  g.,  2  cor.  4:8;  7:5).  The  way  is  narrow  be- 
cause it  is  a  way  hemmed  in  by  persecution,  es- 
pecially to  the  early  Christians,  from  which  perse- 
cution they  were  constantly  tempted  to  escape 
by  going  out  of  the  narrow  path.  The  tempta- 
tion was  the  strait  gate  to  Christ ;  the  trial-hour 
of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  a  part  of  the  narrow 
way.  Contrast  with  this  teaching  Ps.  119  :  45 ; 
Isa.  35  :  8.  Though  the  way  is  narrow,  it  is  a 
highway  in  which  mere  ignorance  cannot  go 
astray  ;  though  compressed,  it  is  to  him  whose 
heart  is  fully  set  to  walk  in  it  the  way  of  life  and 
of  liberty. 

1 5-20.  WARNINGS  AGAINST  FALSE  TEACHERS. 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  prophet  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  boil  over,  and  embodies 
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17  Even  so  every  good  tree*  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit :  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

18  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither 
can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

19  Every"  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

20  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

21  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord.  Lord,1 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :   but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

22  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied"1  in  thy  name  ?   and  in  thy 
name  have  cast  out  devils?   and  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works  ? 


23  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  thefn,  I  never  knew 
you  :  depart  from  me,"  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

24  Therefore0  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise? 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  : 

25  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell 
not :  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.i 

26  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish' 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  : 

27  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,8  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell: 
and  great  was'  the  fall  of  it 


j  Luke  6  :  43,  45. . . .k  ch.  3  :  10;  John  15  :  2,  6.... 1  ch.  55:11,12;  Isa.  48:1,2;  Luke  6  :  46  ;  13:25;  Rom.  2:13....m  Num.  24  :  4 ;  1  King« 
22:  11,  etc. ;  Jer.  23  :  13,  etc.;  Acts  19  :  13-15;  1  Cor.  13:2....n  ch.  25:41;  Ps.  5  :  5  ;  Rev.  22:  15.... o  Luke  6  :  47,  etc.... p  Pa.  Ill  :  10: 
119:99, 130.... q  Pi.  92  :  13-15.... r  1  Sam.  2  :  30  (  Jer.  8:9.... s  1  Cor.  3  :  13.... t  Heb.  10:  26,27. 


the  idea  of  a  fountain  bursting  forth  from  the 

heart  of  man  into  which  God  has  poured  it.    It 

thus  signifies  not  merely  a  foreteller,  nor,  on  the 

other  hand,  every  religious  teacher,  but  such  as 

sach  under  divine  inspiration.    A  false  prophet 

is  not  merely  an  erroneous  teacher,  but  a  lying 

eacher,  strictly  speaking  one  pretending  to  an 

ispiration  which  he  does  not  possess  ;  seconda- 

lly,  any  teacher  deliberately  deceiving  others ;  it 

does  not  properly  signify  one  deceiving  himself, 

nd  so  unconsciously  deceiving  others  (see  ch.  24 : 24  j 

I  Tim.  2  :  17, 18  ;  2  Pet.  2  : 1 ;  1  John  4 : 1-3).      The  Caution  ap- 

plies  directly  to  such  in  our  time  as  claim  to  pos- 
ess  communication  with  the  spirit-world,  or  to  be 
ivested  with  direct  and  infallible  authority  to 
eak  for  God ;  indirectly  to  all  who  put  on  a 
semblance  of  piety  for  selfish  purposes,  and  so 
et  a  position  of  honor  as  teacher  in  the  church  ; 
or  who,  without  even  that  pretence,  maintain  the 
sition  for  worldly  purposes.  Its  application, 
as  is  made  clear  in  the  next  verse,  is  not  so  much 
open  and  avowed  teachers  of  error,  men  who 
leny  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  as 
)  those  who  pretend  to  maintain  but  really  under- 
ine  and  destroy  them.  SoChrysostom:  "By  false 
prophets  I  think  he  shadows  out  not  the  heretics, 
but  them  that  are  of  a  corrupt  life  yet  wear  a 
mask  of  virtue,  whom  the  majority  are  wont  to  call 
by  the  name  of  impostors."  Sheep's  cloth- 
ing. The  metaphor  is  of  a  wolf  putting  on  the 
sheep's  skin  ;  the  thing  signified  is  a  selfish  and 
designing  man  putting  on  the  garb  of  meekness, 
gentleness  and  piety  (2  Cor.  iiiis,  is-,  2  Tim.  s:s). 
Ye  shall  know  them.  Literally  fully,  per- 
fectly know  them.  The  infallible  test  of  aill  re- 
ligious teaching  is  its  practical  result  in  the  lives 
of  those  that  receive  it.  The  answer  to  modern 
eulogists  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  is  India 
and  China ;  the  answer  to  the  papal  claim  of  in- 
fallibility is  Spain  and  Italy  ;  the  answer  to  the 
eulogists  of  "pure  reason"  and  a  Bible  over- 
thrown is  Paris  during  the  Revolution  and  Paris 
during  the  Commune.  New  England  is  the  best 
refutation  of  those  that  sneer  at  Puritanism ; 
and  Christendom,  contrasted  with  the  heathen 
world,  is  a  short  but  conclusive  reply  to  all  ad- 


vocates of  a  universal  and  eclectic  religion. 
Here  the  test  is  applied  only  to  religious  teach- 
ing ;  but  elsewhere  the  same  test  is  applied  to 
the  estimate  of  individual  character  (John  15  •.  e,  s). 
21-23.  THE  FRUITS  OF  TRUE  RELIGION. 
Practical  obedience  in  daily  life.  He  that  doeth 
the  will.  That  will  embraces  trust  in  Christ 
as  our  strength  (John  6 : 29),  love  to  our  fellow-men 
(John  is :  12),  personal  purity  of  character  (i  Thess. 
4 : 3),  and  the  cultivation  of  the  graces  that  are 

the    fruit  Of   the  Spirit    (l  Thess.  5  :  18  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  15  ;  4  :  2, 

etc.).  It  is  by  God's  Spirit  alone  that  we  are  en- 
abled tO  dO  his  Will  (Heb.  13  :  21 :  Rev.  7  :  17).  Devils. 

See  note  on  demoniacal  possession  (ch.  8 : 28-34). 
Then  will  I  profess.  Greek.,  publicly  profess. 
The  disclosure  of  the  false  character  of  the  fruit- 
less professor  of  religion  will  be  before  men  and 
angels  (Matt.  25 : 32).  Depart  from  me.  God 
now  abides  even  with  the  ungodly,  that  he  may 
lead  them  to  repentance  (Rom.  2 : 4).  He  will  then 
separate  them  from  him  for  ever  (2  Thess.  2 : 9). 

Compare  with  this  entire  passage  1  Cor.  13  : 
1-3,  and  observe  that  in  the  only  passage  where 
Christ  pictorially  describes  the  judgment-scene, 
the  judgment  is  portrayed  as  dependent  upon 
the  course  of  daily  life  (Matt.  25 :  ai-ie) ;  and  that 
the  sentence,  as  recorded  in  Rev.  23  : 11,  is  a 
simple  fixing,  eternally  and  irreversibly,  of  the 
character  formed  here. 

24-27.  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  DISCOURSE.  The 
test  of  true  religion.  The  symbol  which  Christ 
employs  here,  would  possess  a  significance  for 
his  hearers  which  it  has  not  for  us.  In  the 
East  the  peasants'  huts  are  often  unsubstantial 
structures,  built  of  mud  or  sun-burnt  brick,  and 
sometimes  washed  away  by  a  single  furious  rain- 
storm. Their  mountain  streams,  too,  are  of  a 
peculiar  character.  These  water-courses,  called 
wadies,  are  in  the  summer  perfectly  dry,  in  the 
rainy  season  they  are  swollen  streams.  The 
shepherd  builds  his  hut  by  one  of  these  water- 
courses, which  often  in  the  summer  weather 
affords  the  only  herbage  which  is  not  burnt  up 
by  the  sun.  If  the  house  is  built  high  up  on  the 
rock  it  is  safe  ;  if  down  on  the  sandy  soil,  though 
there  is  no  water  at  the  time,  the  treacherous 
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28  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these 
sayings,  the  people  were  astonished"  at  his  doctrine  : 

29  For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

WHEN  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain, 
great  multitudes  followed  him. 


2  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper*  and  worshipped 
him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
clean. 

3  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him, 
saying,  I  will ;   DC  thou  clean.    And  immediately  his 
leprosy  was  cleansed. 

4  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  See  thou  tell"  no  man ; 
but  go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer 


n  Jer.  23  :  29 ;  Mark  6:2 v  Mark  1  :  40,  etc.  ;  Luke  5  :  12,  etc w  ch.  9  :  30  j  Mark  5  :  43. 


foundation  gives  away  with  the  first  freshet ; 
and  these  often  come  with  almost  no  note  of 
•warning,  and  as  a  result  of  rains  further  up  the 
stream.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  journeying 
through  Palestine,  pitched  his  tent,  one  fair 
night,  in  one  of  these  wadies,  and  was  before 
morning  awakened  by  the  sound  of  water,  from 
which  he  and  his  party  had  barely  time  to  escape 
with  the  loss  of  clothing,  books  and  instruments. 
So  the  trial  of  the  last  great  day  will  come,  with- 
out warning  (Matt.  24 :  s&-39, 42-n),  and  overwhelm- 
ing those  whose  exterior  was  fair,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  whose  life  was  insecure.  As  the 
builder  would  know,  or  easily  might  know,  the 
danger  of  building  on  the  sand,  and  yet  build 
there  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  transient  conven- 
ience, so  many,  who  confess  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
build  on  any  other  foundation  than  a  practical 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  do  build  other- 
wise, and  trust  to  a  vague  hope  to  escape  the 
day  of  trial  when  it  comes. 

The  building  on  the  rock  is  building  on  Christ 
Jesus.  "  The  Rock,  as  signifying  him  who  spoke 
this,  is  of  too  frequent  reference  in  Scripture  for 

US  to  Overlook   it  here  (2  Sam.  22  :  2,  47  ;  23  :  3;  Ps.  28  :  1 ; 

31  :  2  ;  Isa.  26  :  4 ;  02  :  2  ;  44  :  8  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  4,  etc.). ' ' — (_Alford. ) 

Yet  the  contrast  is  not  between  those  who  build 
on  him  and  those  who  lay  other  foundations,  but 
between  those  who  build  on  him  by  mere  intel- 
lectual belief  and  external  profession,  and  those 
who  build  by  practical  obedience  to  his  precepts. 
Compare  ch.  21  :  28-32.  See  for  a  similar  meta- 
phor of  the  judgment-day,  Isaiah  28  : 15-18. 

This  close  gives  a  solemn  significance  to  the 
whole  discourse,  which  indicates  the  super- 
structure of  character  to  be  reared,  while  this 
metaphor  indicates  the  foundation  on  which 
alone  it  can  be  built  (i  cor.  3 :  n).  No  building  of 
kindness  and  good-will  towards  others,  and  of 
purity,  and  of  seeming  simplicity,  complies  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  unless  the  foundation 
is  laid  in  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  building  is  that 
of  a  real  and  hearty  obedience  to  him. 

28,  29.  Ch.  8  :  1.  EFFECT  OF  CHRIST'S 
PREACHING.  Doctrine,  i.  e.,  teaching.  Not 
only  what  he  taught,  but  the  method  and  spirit 
of  his  teaching.  As,  one  having  authority. 
Not  only  because,  as  Chrysostom,  "  He  did  not 
say  what  he  said  on  the  authority  of  others, 
quoting  Moses  or  the  prophets,  but  everywhere 
alleging  himself  to  be  the  One  who  had  the 


power  ;"  but  also  because  his  appeal  was  not  to 
any  external  authority  but  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  his  hearers,  to  the  law  of  God  writ- 
ten in  their  own  hearts,  and  because  he  spoke 
out  of  a  perfect  and  personal  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  every  utterance ;  for  fie  was  the  truth. 
In  this  sense  every  religious  teacher  should  imi- 
tate the  example  of  him  who  is  the  great 
preacher.  He  will  speak  with  authority  just  in 
so  far  as  the  truth  is  a  part  of  his  own  being,  not 
merely  an  external  dogma  intellectually  appre- 
hended, and  as  he  appeals  to  the  dormant  con- 
sciousness of  moral  truth,  which  is  in  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  every  man. 

Ch.  8:1.  Great  multitudes  followed 
him.  His  preaching  not  only  singularly  and 
powerfully  affected  his  hearers,  btit  it  attracted 
hearers  to  him.  During  this  early  period  of  his 
ministry  he  was  thronged  by  multitudes,  not 
only  curious  to  see  or  desirous  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  miracles,  but  also  fascinated  by  the 
moral  and  spiritual  power  of  his  teaching. 


Ch.  8 :  2-4.— CURE  OP  THE  LEPER. — LEPROSY  A  TYPE 
OF  SIN,  INSIDIOUS,  DEADLY,  HEREDITARY,  OFTEN  CON- 
TAGIOUS.—THE  SPIRIT  OF  TRUE  PRAYER  :  IF  THOU  WILT 
THOU  CANST. — CHRIST  TOUCHES  THE  LEPER;  CHRIST 
IS  THE  TOUCH  OF  GrOD's  HAND  ON  A  SINFUL  WORLD. — 
CHRIST'S  CLEANSING  ;  PERFECT,  IMMEDIATE,  CLEANSES 
FROM  THE  FOULEST  AND  THE  MOST  INERADICABLE  DIS- 
EASES (1  John  1 :  9). — THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CLEANSED; 

A    PUBLIC    ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF     HIS    PURIFICATION, 
AND  A  PUBLIC  RETURN  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

2-4.  This  incident — the  healing  of  the  leper — 
also  recorded  in  Mark  1  : 40-45 ;  Luke  5 : 12-15, 
occurred  during  Christ's  first  missionary  tour 
through  Galilee,  as  described  in  Mark  1  :  21-45. 
Its  apparent  connection  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  due  to  the  modern  division  of  the  N.  T. 
into  chapters.  Verse  1  of  this  chapter  properly 
belongs  with  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the 
words  "and  behold  "  mark  a  transition  from  the 
preceding  narrative.  If  Christ  were  on  a  tour  of 
healing,  and  the  leper  had  heard  of  the  cures 
Christ  had  wrought,  his  appeal  for  help  would 
not  be  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  incredible  that 
such  faith  as  he  manifested  should  have  been 
awakened  by  a  sermon  which  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  heard.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude^  mentioned  in  verse  1 ;  nor,  if  the 
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cure  had  been  performed  in  their  hearing,  would 
the  caution  of  verse  4  be  likely  to  have  been 
given.  These  considerations  lead  most  harmon- 
ists to  prefer  the  order  indicated  in  Mark  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  implied  by  Matthew.  The 
cure  took  place  in  a  city  (Luke  5 : 12),  apparently 
not  Capernaum  (Mark  i :  33-40). 

2.  There  came  a  leper.  Luke  says  "full 
of  leprosy ; "  an  indication  that  it  was  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered. 
In  coming  to  Christ,  in  the  city,  for  cure,  the 
leper  violated  the  letter  of  the  ancient  law  (Lev. 
13 :  4e),  but  not  its  spirit.  See  on  verse  3,  below. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  medical  knowl- 
edge the  term  leprosy  was  used  in  ancient  times 
to  designate  diseases  whose  natures  were  radi- 
cally different,  but  whose  symptoms  were  some- 
what analogous.  In  its  worst  forms,  leprosy 
(elephantiasis  Orcecorum)  is  the  most  terrible  of 
all  diseases.  From  a  commencement  slight  in 
appearance,  with  but  little  pain  or  inconven- 
ience, it  goes  on  in  its  strong  but  sluggish  course, 
generally  in  defiance  of  medical  skill,  till  it  re- 
duces the  patient  to  a  mutilated  cripple,  with 
dulled  or  obliterated  senses.  This  disease  as- 
sumes several  forms,  the  most  common  of  which 
is  known  as  the  tuberculated  elephantiasis.  It 
generally  first  shows  itself  by  inflamed  patches 
in  the  skin,  on  the  face,  ears,  or  hands,  of  a  dull 
red  or  purplish  hue,  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  These  soon  change  to  a 
brownish  or  bronze  color,  with  a  metallic  or  oily 
lustre,  and  a  clearly  defined  edge ;  and  in  this 
state  they  very  often  remain  for  weeks  or 
months.  By  degrees  the  discolored  surface  be- 
comes hard,  and  rises  here  and  there  into  tuber- 
cles, at  first  reddish,  but  afterward  either 
bronzed  or  white.  The  scarf-skin  often  scales 
off.  After  another  period  of  weeks,  months,  or 
even  years,  many  of  the  tubercles  subside,  and 
leave  a  kind  of  cicatrix  thinner  than  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  The  tubercles  which  do  not  sub- 
side, or  which  break  out  again,  may  vary  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and, 
after  continuing,  it  may  be,  for  yea'rs,  they  ulcer- 
ate, discharging  a  whitish  matter.  The  ulcers 
often  eat  into  the  muscle  till  they  expose  the 
bones ;  should  there  be  any  hair  on  the  tuber- 
cles it  either  falls  off  or  turns  white,  and  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  eyebrows  mostly  disappears. 
When  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  distorted 
face,  and  the  livid,  encrusted,  and  ulcerated  tu- 
bercles, the  deformed,  sightless  and  uncovered 
eyes,  the  hoarse  whispering  voice,  the  foetid 
breath  and  cutaneous  excretion,  the  contorted 
joints,  which  are  often  buried  in  or  absolutely 
dislocated  by  tubercles,  the  livid  patches  on 
those  parts  of  the  body  not  yet  tuberculous,  all 
form  a  picture  which  is  not  exceeded  in  the  hor- 
ror of  its  features  by  any  other  malady.  The 


disease  for  the  most  part  creeps  on  with  irresis- 
tible progress  until  it  attacks  some  vital  organ 
and  occasions  death. 

Whether  leprosy  is  contagious  or  not  has 
greatly  perplexed  both  the  divines  and  physi- 
cians. The  cases  of  Naaman  and  Gehazi  (2  Kin,7» 
6 :  i,  and  27,  with  ch.  8 : 4)  indicate  very  clearly  that  some 
forms  of  the  disorder  were  not  so  regarded.  It 
is  also  asserted  by  Trench  that  the  leper  was 
allowed  a  place,  though  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  worshippers,  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  later 
times  in  Christian  churches.  On  the  other  hand 
leprosy  is  universally  regarded  as  a  contagious 
disease  in  the  East,  where  it  is  chiefly  prevalent. 
"  No  healthy  person  would  touch  them,  eat  with 
them,  or  use  any  of  their  clothes  or  utensils,  and 
with  good  reason. ' '  ( Thompson'1 s  Land  and  Book, 
2  :  517. )  And  it  is  only  upon  the  theory  of  con- 
tagion that  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  Mo- 
saic precepts  and  provisions  referred  to  below. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  of  the  several  dis- 
eases designated  in  the  Bible  as  leprosy,  the 
worst  form  (tubercular  leprosy)  is  contagious, 
but  the  milder  (squamous  leprosy)  is  not;  and 
that  the  provisions  contained  in  Lev.  ch.  13  were 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  officially  whether 
the  person  suspected  of  having  the  leprosy  really 
had  the  contagious  or  only  the  milder  form  of 
the  disease. 

In  its  worst  form  leprosy  was  universally  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  a  divine  punishment ;  and 
the  disease  was  several  times  inflicted  by  God  in 
judgment  for  flagrant  transgressions  (Numb.  12: 10; 

2  Kings  5  :  27 ;  15  :  5 ;   2  Chron.  26  :  19).      The   leper  WaS  6X- 

iled  from  the  haunts  of  men,  bore  about  with 
him  the  emblems  of  death,  and  wherever  he  went 
cried,  as  a  warning  of  his  coming,  "  Unclean, 

Unclean  "    (Lev.  13:45;  compare  Numb.  12  :  12;   Ezek.  24  :  17)  J 

his  disease  was  regarded  by  universal  consent  as 
hopeless  of  cure ;  and  this  opinion,  so  far  as  re- 
gards its  worse  forms,  is  confirmed  by  modern 
science.  The  same  opinions  and  sentiments  re- 
specting it  reappear  at  a  later  date,  as  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  leper  was 
clothed  in  a  shroud,  and  had  mass  for  the  dead 
read  over  him ;  and  at  the  present  day,  not  only 
in  Palestine  but  also  in  Persia,  China,  Japan,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  East  where  the  disease  is 
well  known.  Lepers  associated  together  in  com- 
munities of  their  own  as  they  still  do  (2  Kings  7 :  z ; 
Luke  17 :  is),  and  the  leper-houses  which  now  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Nablus, 
and  Ramleh  probably  originated  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  Mosaic  law  provided  for  the  official 
determination  of  the  question  whether  a  person 
suspected  of  being  afflicted  by  leprosy  was  really 
subject  to  it  or  not,  and  whether  the  leprosy  was 
of  the  more  dangerous  forms  or  no.  These  provi- 
sions are  recorded  in  Lev.  ch.  13.  If  the  leprosy 
were  the  milder  form,  affecting  the  skin  only,  or 
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if  it  covered  the  whole  body  with  a  white  erup- 
tion (vene«  12,  is),  a  sign,  that  it  was  not  the  conta- 
gious form  of  the  disease,  but  what  is  known  as 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  the  patient  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced clean  and  discharged. 

The  whole  character  of  this  disease  made  it  a 
type  of  sin ;  it  was  a  "  living  death,"  appeared  in- 
sidiously, was  incurable  except  by  divine  grace,  and 
separated  its  victim  from  the  people  of  God.  "  The 
Jews  called  it  'the  finger  of  God,'  and  emphati- 
cally 'the  stroke.'  It  attacked,  they  said,  first  a 
man's  house,  and  then,  if  he  refused  to  turn,  his 
clothing;  and  lastly,  should  he  persist  in  sin, 
himself." — (Trench.)  "The  same  emblems  were 
used  in  his  misery  as  those  of  mourning  for  the 
dead;  the  same  means  of  cleansing  as  for  un- 
cleanness  through  connection  with  the  dead,  and 
which  were  never  used  except  on  these  two  occa- 
sions. Compare  Numb.  It) :  6, 13,  IS,  with  Lev.  14 : 
4-7.  All  this  exclusion  and  mournful  separation 
imported  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  abom- 
inable and  polluted  from  the  true  city  of  God, 
as  declared  in  Rev.  21 :  27." — (Alford.) 

Worshipped.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  this  word,  or  the  word  "Lord,"  as  indica- 
ting the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Greek 
word  (;r<50ffxD»tcu),  translated  worshipped,  is  a 
general  one,  expressive  of  the  homage  paid  by 
an  inferior  to  a  superior.  "According to  Herod- 
otus, the  ancient  Oriental,  and  especially  Per- 
sian mode  of  salutation  was,  between  persons  of 
equal  rank,  to  kiss  each  other  on  the  lips  ;  when 
the  difference  of  rank  was  slight,  they  kissed 
each  other  on  the  cheek ;  when  one  was  much 
inferior,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  touched  his 
forehead  to  the  ground,  or  prostrated  himself, 
kissing  his  hand  at  the  same  time  towards  his 
superior.  This  latter  mode  Greek  writers  ex- 
press by  (rtQiiaavviw)  proskunco.'1'1 — (Robinson's 
Lexicon.)  This  word  is  uniformly  translated,  in 
the  N.  T.,  worship.  The  act  of  the  leper  is  more 
fully  described  by  Mark  1  :  40,  as  "beseeching 
him  and  kneeling  down  to  him."  Similar  hom- 
age was  paid  by  Lot  to  the  angels  (cm.  19 :  i) ; 
Joseph's  brethren  to  Joseph  (ch.  42:6);  and  by 
Joseph  to  his  father  (ch.  48  :  12).  And  in  the 
Septuagint,  the  Greek  version  of  the  O.  T.,  the 
same  Greek  word  (nnnaxwtta)  is  used.  Compare 
Matt.  20  : 20,  and  Rev.  3:9.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  to 
express  the  highest  worship  of  God,  as  in 
John  4  :  20-24,  and  Rev.  7  : 11 ;  19  : 10,  etc.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  term  Lord  (XVQIOC) 
is  not  used  exclusively  as  an  appellation  of  the 
Deity.  It  is  employed  as  a  common  form  of  ad- 
dress to  a  superior,  answers  to  our  "sir,"  and  is 
so  occasionally  translated  (Matt,  is :  27 ;  21 :  so ;  <n  •.  es) ; 
it  is  addressed  to  the  apostles  in  one  important 
Instance,  and  received  by  them  without  rebuke 
(Act»i6:3o);  and  it  is  rendered  "master"  and 


"  owner  "  (Matt  6 : 84;  Luke  19 : 33) ;  and  if  translated 
lord  is  spelt  with  a  small  /  in  those  passages 
where  the  translators  regard  it  as  not  involving 
any  idea  of  divine  homage  (Matt.  24 : 45-50: 25 :  is,  19). 
The  same  English  word  "  lord  "  is  employed  in 
England  to  this  day  as  a  title  of  nobility.  But 
though  the  fact  that  the  leper  paid  this  homage 
to  Christ  does  not  indicate  that  he  conceived  him 
to  be  possessed  of  a  divine  character,  the  fact 
that  Christ  in  this  and  other  instances  received 
the  homage  without  question,  indicates  that  he 
assumed  at  least  a  super-human  character.  Com- 
pare his  instructions  to  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
23  :  8-10,  and  Peter's  reception  of  similar  hom- 
age when  offered  to  him  in  Acts  10  :  25,  26. 

If  thou  wilt.  Contrast  Mark  9  :  22.  The 
leper  does  not  doubt  Christ's  power,  he  does 
not  dictate  to  his  wilL  "He  did  not  say,  'If 
thou  request  it  of  God,'  nor  'If  thou  pray,' 
nor  'Lord,  cleanse  me,'  but  leaves  all  to  him, 
and  makes  his  recovery  depend  on  him,  and  tes- 
tifies that  all  the  authority  is  his." — (Chrysox- 
tom.)  Observe  that  the  prayer  is  not  for  a  spirit- 
ual benefit,  but  for  a  temporal  blessing,  which 
Christ  may  refuse  to  impart  (2  Cor.  is :  8, 9),  and 
which  must  always  be  asked  for  subject  to  the 
higher  will  of  God.  In  this  the  leper's  prayer  is 
a  model  in  spirit  for  us.  Observe,  too,  that  if 
the  leper  were  mistaken  in  attributing  to  Christ 
the  power  to  cleanse  from  leprosy,  it  was  Christ's 
place  to  correct  the  error,  and  to  attribute  the 
power  to  God,  as  the  apostles  did  hi  a  somewhat 
similar  case  (Acts  a :  12).  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
firms it  with  his  " /  will."  Contrast  with  this 
assumption  of  power  to  heal,  Moses'  prayer  for 
the  healing  of  Miriam  (Numb.  12 : 13).  It  was  a 
general  belief  among  the  Jews,  taught  by  their 
rabbinical  books,  that  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Messiah  would  be  his  power  to  cure  leprosy. 

Clean.  The  curse  of  leprosy  was  not 
merely  in  the  suffering  it  caused,  but  yet  more 
in  the  odium  it  entailed,  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
made  the  Jew  "unclean,"  i.  e.,  an  outcast,  and 
classed  with  swine  and  dogs  and  all  odious  and 
abhorrent  creatures.  The  leper's  prayer  is  not 
therefore,  Make  me  well,  but,  Make  me  CLEAN, 
take  away  the  shame  and  the  moral  pollution  of 
this  disease. 

3.  Be  thou  clean.  The  diseases,  as  the 
devils,  obey  Christ.  Touched  him.  Mark 
gives  the  reason,  "moved  with  compassion;" 
the  touch  was  a  touch  of  pity,  the  more  wonder- 
ful because  not  only  a  universal  prejudice,  but 
also  the  Levitical  law  forbade  touching  any  un- 
clean thing  (LCT.  5 :  z).  Yet  even  in  this  act  Christ 
exemplifies  the  truth  that  he  had  come  to  fulfill 
the  law,  though  he  seemed  to  violate  it,  and  did 
violate  its  letter.  For  the  object  of  the  law  was 
the  preservation  of  purity ;  but  Christ  did  better 
than  preserve  himself  from  impurity ;  by  his 
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the  gift  that  Moses  commanded/  for  a  testimony  unto 
them. 


5  And  when  Jesus  was  entered  into   Capernaum, 
there  came  unto  him  a  centurion/  beseeching  him, 


i  Lev.  14  :  3,  etc y  Luke  7  :  2,  etc. 


touch  he  communicated  purity  to  the  impure. 
It  is  never  wrong  to  come  in  contact  with  evil  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  it,  if  we  are  strong  in  God  to  ac- 
complish our  beneficent  purpose.  To  touch  the 
dead  was  forbidden,  yet  both  Elijah  and  Elisha 

did  SO  (l  Kings  17  :  21 ;  2  Kings  4  :  34),  f  Or  the  law  of  lOVC 

is  always  superior  to  any  mere  ceremonial  regu- 
lation. Immediately.  Mark  says,  "As  soon 
as  he  had  spoken."  Observe  that,  assuming 
that  we  have  a  true  account,  there  was  no  room 
for  mistake  or  for  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  The  leper  was  "full  of  leprosy,"  and 
was  cured  "immediately." 

4.  Shew  thyself  to  the  priest.  TheLeviti- 
cal  law  provided  that  when  a  leper  claimed  to  be 
healed,  he  should  present  himself  to  the  priest, 
his  healing  should  be  officially  passed  upon  by 
the  priest,  and  certain  sacrificial  ceremonies  per- 
formed, among  which  was  the  giving  by  the  man 
of  three  lambs,  with  fine  flour  and  oil ;  if  he 
were  poor  a  less  costly  gift  might  be  substituted. 
The  directions  are  contained  in  Lev.  ch.  14.  The 
birds  and  cedar-wood,  and  scarlet  and  hyssop, 
there  referred  to  (ve«e  4)  were  no  part  of  the  gift, 
but  were  provided  by  the  priest.  The  object  of 
this  ceremonial  was  both  sanitary  and  ceremo- 
nial. It  secured  the  community  against  the  con- 
tagion of  lepers  who  had  not  been  really  healed, 
by  requiring  the  official  sanction  of  the  priest, 
and  it  also  kept  alive  the  symbolism  which  rep- 
resented leprosy  as  a  type  of  sin  which,  for  its 
cleansing,  requires  divine  pardon  as  well  as  phys- 
ical cure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
priests  were  the  learned  class  of  the  early  ages, 
and  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  chiefly 
confined,  in  ancient  lands,  to  the  priesthood  and 
the  temples.  Jesus  directed  the  leper  to  comply 
with  this  law,  and  thus  reunite  himself  with  tlie 
church  from  which  his  leprosy  Jiad  separated  him. 

See  thou  tell  no  man.  Because,  (a,)  Jesus 
would  not  have  the  leper  make  a  boast  of  his 
miraculous  cure,  glory  in  it  and  in  himself  as  a 
special  object  of  divine  favor ;  (6,)  if  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  marvellous  cure  preceded  him  to  Je- 
rusalem, the  priests  might  deny  that  the  man 
had  ever  been  a  leper,  or  was  now  truly  cleansed, 
otherwise  they  would  condemn  themselves  and 
their  opposition  to  Jesus  out  of  their  own  mouth  ; 
(c,)  Christ  customarily  imposed  silence  on  the  sub- 
jects of  his  cures,  because  he  would  not  that  the 
faith  of  the  people  should  rest  upon  the  external 
evidence  afforded  by  miracles,  but  upon  their  spi- 
ritual apprehension  of  the  truth  itself,  (see  Matt.  1-2 : 
16-21, 38, 39.)  The  evidence  from  miracles  he  always 
treated  as  less  valuable  than  the  evidence  which 


the  truth  carried  in  itself  (John  14 :  n).  Christ  and 
Christian  truth  are  always  the  best  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Testimony  unto  them.  These  words 
are  to  be  connected  with  Christ's  command,  not 
with  that  of  Moses.  The  original  may  be  trans- 
lated as  in  our  version,  or  "for  a  testimony 
against  them."  Both  ideas  are  involved.  Their 
official  recognition  that  the  leper  was  truly 
cleansed  would  render  the  miracle  a  conclusive 
testimony  to  them  of  Christ's  healing  power ;  it 
would  be  no  less  a  testimony  against  them,  be- 
cause by  accepting  the  gift  and  recognizing  the 
cure  the  priests  would  testify  against  their  own 
incredulity  and  rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

Ch.  8  : 5-13.    THE  CURE  OF  THE  CENTURION'S  SER- 

YANT.— EXEMPLIFICATION  OP  FAITH  (10)  J  IT  IS  HUMBLE 
(8),  CONFIDENT  (8,  9),  ACCOMPANIES  PRACTICAL  BENEVO- 
LENCE (6,  Luke  7  :  1),  HAS  ITS  REWARD  (13). —CHRIST'S 

KINGDOM  IS  COMPREHENSIVE,  INCLUDES  THE  OUTCASTS 
OF  EARTH  (11)  ;  IS  EXCLUSIVE,  CASTS  OUT  THE  NATU- 
RAL BUT  UNWORTHY  HEIR  (12).— IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
HEAVEN  ARE  LIGHT,  JOT,  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY  (11)  ;  IN 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  SATAN  DARKNESS,  DESPAIR,  OUT- 
CASTS (12). 

This  incident  is  recorded  by  Luke  (7 : 1-10)  more 
fully  than  by  Matthew ;  for  that  the  two  ac- 
counts are  of  the  same  incident  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  cure  of  the  nobleman's  son  ( John  4 : 46-54 ;  see 
notes  there).  It  appears  from  Luke  that  the  miracle 
was  wrought  immediately  after  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  on  his  descent  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  that  the  sick  person,  who  is  here  called 
boy  or  child  (see  on  verse  c,  below),  was  a  servant  who 
was  dear  to  the  centurion ;  that  the  centurion 
was  a  favorite  with  the  Jews,  having  built  a  syn- 
agogue for  them  ;  that  he  did  not  go  in  person, 
but  sent  the  elders  of  the  Jews  to  intercede  for 
him ;  and  that  when  he  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming  he  sent  a  second  delegation  with  the 
message,  "lam  not  worthy,"  etc.  The  careful 
study  of  these  two  accounts  is  itself  a  lesson  in 
biblical  interpretation.  They  show  that  the 
Evangelists  give  only  the  essential  facts,  those 
that  are  necessaiy  to  an  understanding  of  the 
moral  significance  of  the  teaching  or  the  miracle. 

5.  Capernaum.  See  Matt.  4  : 13.  Centu- 
rion. A  Roman  military  officer.  All  Palestine 
was  under  Roman  military  government ;  this 
centurion  was  probably  connected  with  the  gar- 
rison at  Capernaum.  The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  answering  to  our  army  corps, 
varying  fn  size  from  three  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand men ;  each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  co- 
horts, usually  called  in  the  N.  T.  the  "band;" 
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6  And  saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick 
of  the  palsy,  grievously  tormented. 

7  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him. 

8  The  centurion  answered  and  said,  Lord,  I  am  not 
worthy1  that  thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof:  but 
speak  the  word  only,"  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

9  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers 


under  me  :  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth ; 
and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh  ;  and  to  my  ser- 
vant, Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it. 

10  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to 
them  that  followed,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  1  have  not 
found  so  great  faith,b  no,  not  in  Israel. 

11  And!  say  unto  you,  Thatc  many  shall  come  from 


Pi.  10:  17  j  Luke  15:  19,  21 a  versa  3;  Pa.  33:9;  107:  20 b  ch.  15  :  28. ..  .c  Isa.  2:  2,3;  Luke  13 :  29 ;  Act!  11 : 18 ,  Eph.  3  :  6;  Rer.  7:9. 


the  cohort  was  divided  into  three  maniples,  and 
each  maniple  was  divided  into  two  centuries. 
These  last  contained  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
men,  answering  to  our  company,  and  each  one 
was  commanded  by  a  centurion,  answering  to 
our  captain.  There  were  thus  in  each  legion 
sixty  centuries,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
centurion. 

6.  My  servant.  The  Greek  word  (««!?), 
translated  servant,  answers  very  nearly  to  the 
French  term  garfon,  and  to  our  term  boy ;  but  it 
indicates  that  the  relation  between  this  centurion 
and  his  servant  or  boy  was  one  unusually  tender 
(see  Luke  7 : 2).  Such  instances  of  affection  are  more 
common  in  military  than  in  domestic  service. 
The  regard  which  the  master  should  have  for  his 
servant,  especially  in  case  of  sickness,  has  been 
noted  by  the  commentators  as  one  of  the  morals 
indicated  by  this  incident.  "This  centurion  did 
not  act  as  many  masters  do  when  their  servants 
are  afflicted — have  them  immediately  removed  to 
an  infirmary  or  a  work-house." — (Adam  Clarke.) 
Lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy.  The  dis- 
ease indicated  is  not  certain,  for  the  ancients 
grouped  many  diseases  together  because  of  a 
certain  similarity  in  symptoms  which  modem 
science  discriminates,  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ent causes  and  their  intrinsic  nature.  It  may 
have  been  a  form  of  paralysis,  which  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  severe  pain ;  or  it  may 
have  been  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw,  which  in  the  East 
is  not  infrequently  connected  with  paralysis.  He 
was  in  great  pain,  "grievously  tormented,"  and 
was  "  ready  to  die  "  (Luke-7 : 2). 

8.  Answered.  By  a  second  delegation  which 
the  centurion  sent  when  he  heard  that  Christ 
was  coming  (Luke  7 :  e).  What  is  done  through 
another  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  as  in 
other  books,  as  done  by  the  person  who  directs 
it.  See  Gen.  40  :  22  ;  41 : 56  ;  and  compare  Mark 
10  :  35  with  Matt.  20  :  20.  I  am  not  worthy. 
Observe  three  estimates  of  the  centurion's  char- 
acter ;  first,  his  own,  not  worthy,  because  a  Gen- 
tile, and  because  a  sinner ;  second,  the  Jewish 
estimate,  worthy,  because  he  had  built  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  the  highest  encomium  on  character 
which  a  Jewish  elder  could  pass  on  a  Gentile 
outcast  (Luke  7 : 4,  s) ;  third,  Jesus'  estimate,  wor- 
thy, because  of  his  faith,  and  needing  no  commen- 
dation from  Jewish  elders,  but  himself  an  exam- 
ple and  a  rebuke  to  them.  Come  under  my 
roof.  "  Counting  himself  unworthy  that  Jesus 


should  enter  into  his  doors,  he  was  counted  wor- 
thy that  Jesus  should  enter  into  his  heart." — 
(Augustine.)  Speak  the  word.  Contrast  the 
centurion's  faith,  who  trusts  all  to  the  word  of 
Christ,  with  Martha's,  who  trusts  only  to  his 
prayer  to  God.  John  11  :  21,  22. 

9.  Under  authority.    The  military  author- 
ity of  the  East  is  even  greater  than  in  our  own 
country.     "No  one  ever  inquires  into  the  reason 
of  an  order  of  the  rajah." — (Burder's   Oriental 
Literature.)    The  idea  appears  to  be,  I  am  under 
authority  ;  yet  my  servants  do  my  bidding  with- 
out questioning ;    you  are  no  subordinate,  how 
much  more  will  disease  obey  you  without  ques- 
tioning or  requiring  your  presence  to  confirm 
your  command.     But  it  is  in  no  way  probable 
that  the  centurion  had  any  clear  comprehension 
of  an  Almighty  power  in  Christ,  or  regarded  him 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  prophet  and  a  worker 
of  miracles.    To  deduce  from  this  an  argument 
for  the  divine  power  and  character  of  Jesus  is  to 
attribute  to  the  uninstructed  centurion  not  only 
a  faith  but  a  knowledge  which  the  apostles  did  not 
acquire  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  dead. 

10.  When  Jesus  heard  it  he  marvelled. 
The  significance  of  such  declarations  as  this  is 
not  to  be  impaired  by  such  interpretations  as 
that  of  Augustine,  "for  our  good  that  we  may 
imitate  the  centurion's  faith."    It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Christ,  endowed  with  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  was  in  man,  could  marvel  at 
any  disclosure ;  but  not  more  difficult  than  to 
understand   how  he    could    rejoice,    weep,    be 
tempted,  have  spiritual  struggles.    It  is  a  part 
of  that  inexplicable  mystery  which  belongs  to  a 
nature  too  deep  for  our  comprehension.    It  is 
not  to  be  explained  away  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
make  a  clear  and  easily  comprehensible  analysis 
of  his  character.    What  David  said  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  (Pssim  139 :  e)  we  may  say  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ :  It  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we 
cannot  attain  unto  it.     So  great  faith.     "To 
have   high    imaginations    concerning   him,  this 
especially  is  of  faith  and  tends  to  procure  the 
kingdom  and  his  other  blessings. " — (Chrysostcm.) 
But  this  surely  is  not  all.    It  was  not  merely  be- 
lief, or  hope,  or  expectation,  which  was  exempli- 
fied, but/«#7i,  as  a  moral  power  impelling  to  ac- 
tion against  moral  obstacles.    It  was  not  merely 
an  intellectual  perception,  but  also  a  moral  resolu- 
tion, which  made  the  naturally  skeptical  Roman 
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the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

12  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom"1  shall  be  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping6  and 
gnashing  of  teeth. 


13  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy  way  ;" 
and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee. 
And  his  servant  was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour. 

14  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he 
saw  his  wife's  mother  laid,1  and  sick  of  a  fever. 


d  ch.  7  i  22,  23 e  ch.  13  :  42,  50 f  Hark  I  :  30,  31 ;  Luke  4  :  38,  39. 


apply  to  a  messenger  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
which  made  the  naturally  proud  Roman  apply  to 
a  prophet  of  a  people  whom  the  Romans  de- 
spised and  classed  with  slaves,  which  made  a 
naturally  haughty  military  officer  recognize  the 
superior  authority  of  one  who  was  under  his 
military  control,  but  whose  power  was  from 
above,  which  made  the  naturally  callous  Roman 
appeal  for  help,  not  on  his  own  behalf,  but  on 
that  of  a  mere  chattel  servant. 

11.  Many  shall   come.     The  question  is 
sometimes  still  asked  whether  any  of  the  hea- 
then, who  have  never  known  of  and  received 
Christ,  will  be  admitted  to  heaven.    Christ  an- 
swers the  question,  at  least  by  implication,  here 
and  in  Luke  13  :  29.     Compare  Romans  2  :  8-11, 
and  observe  that  the  Gentiles  referred  to  in  the 
latter  passage,  and  to  whom  Paul  declares  there 
is  at  least  a  possibility  of  salvation,  are  those  that 
never  have  received  a  written  law,  i.  e.,  the  Bible 
(verses  12-is),  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  centurion 
the  spirit  of  faith  preceded  any  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
this  Roman  had  any  clear  and  correct  intellec- 
tual apprehension  of  Christ's  character,  or  of 
his  kingdom.    Sit  down.    To  sit  at  table  with 
other  immortals  is  a  common  metaphor  among 
ancient  writers  to  express  future  felicity. 

12.  Cast  out  into  outer  darkness.    "An 
emblem  of  such  as  are  rejected  and  cast  out  of 
the  door  at  the  marriage-feast  to  which  they  had 
come.      In  despair  they  weep  and  gnash  their 
teeth.    The  Jews  generally  had  their  great  feasts 
in  the  evening ;  those  cast  out  are  therefore  in 
darkness." — (Burdens  Oriental  Literature.)    See 
for  fuller  interpretation  notes  on  Matt.  25  : 1-13. 
Observe  that,  (a,)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  rep- 
resented as  one  of  light  and  joy ;  (&, )  that  punish-- 
merrt  consists  in  exclusion  from  God  and  the 
companionship  of  the  holy.     There  is  no  sugges- 
tion here  of  positive  torments,  and  although  there 
are  such  intimations  elsewhere  (Matt,  is :  BO  ;  is :  34, 

35  j  Mark  9  :  43-48  ;  Luke  16  :  23),  yet   the  Contrast  IS  Very 

marked  throughout  Christ's  teachings  between 
his  representations  of  future  punishment  and 
those  found  in  heathen  literature.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  quotation  from  the  (Hin- 
doo) Institutes  of  Manu :  "Multifarious  tor- 
tures await  the  wicked.  They  shall  be  mangled 
by  ravens  and  owls,  and  shall  swallow  cakes 
boiling  hot,  and  shall  walk  over  inflamed  sands, 
and  shall  feel  the  pangs  of  being  baked  like  the 
vessels  of  the  potter ;  they  shall  assume  the  form 


of  beasts  continually  miserable,  and  suffer  alter- 
nate afflictions  from  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
surrounded  with  terrors  of  various  kinds.  They 
shall  have  old  age  without  resource,  diseases  at- 
tended with  anguish,  pangs  of  innumerable  sort, 
and  lastly  unconquerable  death."  For  the  most 
part  the  Bible  representations  of  future  punish- 
ment are  of  a  fixity  in  a  state  of  sin  (Rev.  22 : 11), 
and  of  banishment  from  the  presence  of  God 

(2  Thess.  1  :  9). 

13.  Was  healed.  Evidently  this  cure  is  not 
one  which  can  be  attributed  to  any  known  natural 
causes ;  not  merely  because  severe  paralysis  is 
extremely  difficult  of  cure,  if  not  incurable  (on 
this  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  since  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  disease),  but  because  Jesus  did  not 
even  see  his  patient,  so  that  no  remedy  could 
have  been  employed,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  opportunity  even  for  the  operation  of  mental 
causes  in  relieving  the  sufferer. 

Ch.  8  :  14-17.  HEALING  OP  PETER'S  MOTHER-IN- 
LAW  AND  OTHERS.— CHRIST  CUKES  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE  CHURCH.—  HE  CUBES  INSTANTLY, 
WHOLLY.— HE  THAT  CASTS  OUT  DISEASE  ALSO  IMPARTS 

STENGTH  (Z  Peter  1  :  3).— HE  THAT  is  HEALED  BY 
CHRIST  SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY  BEGIN  TO  SERVE  CHRIST 
— HE  HEALS  NOT  ONLY  HIS  FRIENDS  BUT  THE  MULTITUDE. 
— HE  SUFFERS  THAT  HE  MAY  HEAL,  AND  THUS  EXEM- 
PLIFIES THE  LAW  OF  BURDEN-BEARING  FOR  OTHERS 
(Gal.  6  :  2). — WE  MAY  BRING  TO  HIM  NOT  ONLY  OUR 

PAST  SINS,  BUT  ALSO  OUR  PRESENT  INFIRMITIES  OF  TEM- 
PER AND  SICKNESSES  OF  SOUL. 

These  incidents  are  reported  in  Mark  1  :  29-34, 
and  Luke  4  :  38-41,  more  fully  than  here.  They 
occurred  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  dur- 
ing Christ's  first  missionary  tour  of  Galilee,  on 
Sabbath  evening,  and  immediately  after  his  heal- 
ing of  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  (Mark  i :  23-28, 
29,  etc. ;  Luke  4 : 33-35, 38,  etc.).  The  house  was  in  Caper- 
naum  where  Peter  lived,  and  near  which  town  he 
had  been  called  to  follow  Christ  (Matt.  4 :  is-so).  The 
healing  followed  almost  immediately  after  this 
call.  Thus  Peter,  who  left  all  to  follow  Christ, 
gained  by  it  a  mother  (Matt.  19 : 29).  Peter,  Andrew, 
James,  and  John  were  all  with  Christ  at  the  time. 
The  three  had  followed  Peter  with  Christ  from 
their  fishing  just  previously  (Matt.  4: 18-22 ;  Mark  i :  29). 

14.  Fever.  Malarious  fevers,  of  a  malignant 
type,  are  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum ; 
they  are  due,  probably,  to  marshes  near  by.  In 
the  very  imperfect  medical  language  of  that  day 
fevers  were  simply  divided  into  little  and  great 
fevers.  Luke,  who  was  a  physician,  character 
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15  And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her : 
and  she  arose,  and  ministered  unto  them. 

16  When  the  even  was  come,   they  brought   unto 
him  manye  that  were  possessed  with  devils :  and  he 
cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that 
were  sick : 

17  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaiash  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  bare  our  sicknesses. 

18  Now  when  Jesus  saw  great  multitudes  about  him, 
he  gave  commandment  to  depart  unto  the  other  side. 


19  And  a  certain  scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him, 
Master,  I1  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

20  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;   but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

21  And  another  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,' 
suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father. 

22  But  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  F  ollow  me  ;  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead. 

23  And  when  he  was  entered  into  a  ship,  his  disciples 
followed  him. 


g  Mark  1  :  32,  etc h  Isa.  53  :  4 ;  1  Pet.  2  :  24 1  Lnke  9  !  57,  58. . .  .j  1  Kings  19  :  20. 


izes  this  as  a  "great  fever."  That  she  was  en- 
tirely prostrated  by  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage here,  "laid  and  sick  of  a  fever." 

15.  And  he  touched  her  hand.    Accord- 
tag  to  both  Mark  and  Luke  he  was  asked  to  cure 
her.    He  not  only  touched  her  hand  but  lifted 
her  up  (Mark  i :  si).    The  fever  left  her.    Mark 
eays  immediately,  which  is  implied  here.     She 
ministered  unto  them.    Such  a  fever  invari- 
ably leaves  the  patient  weak.    The  period  of 
convalescence  is  always  long  and  trying,  often 
full  of  danger.     The  fact  that  she  ministered  to 
them,  i.  e.,  served  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
household,  shows  that  Christ  in  healing  the  dis- 
ease also  imparted  health  and  strength,  and  it 
demonstrates  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
cure. 

16.  When  the  even  was  come.    It  was 
on  the  Sabbath  day  (.Mark,  ch.  i),   on  which  the 
Pharisaic  law  allowed  no  works  of  healing.     The 
Sabbath  ended  at  sunset.     The  Talmud  says, 
"If  in  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath  one  do  any 
work  after  one  star  is  seen,  he  is  bound  to  a 
sacrifice  for  sin ;   if  after  two,  to  a  sacrifice  for 
transgression ;   if  after  three,  he  is  clear."     It 
was  during  this  twilight  hour  that  the  people 
brought  their  sick  to  Christ.     Observe,  that  he 
heals  Peter's  mother-in-law  without  waiting  for 
sunset,  and  thus  privately  teaches  his  disciples 
that  it  is  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day,  a 
lesson  which  he  subsequently  repeated  publicly 
(Matt.  12:12;  John  6:  IB,  n).      They   brought   unto 
him.  i.  e.,  the  people  generally.     Mark  gives 
an  idea  of  the  throng  by  his  expression,  "All 
the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door." 
Many.     "In  one  word  the  Evangelist  traverses 
an  unspeakable  sea  of  miracles." — (Chrysostoni.) 
Compare  John  20  :  30.     Devils.     See  note  at 
end  of  this  chapter.    Mark  and  Luke  both  add 
that  he  suffered  them  not  to  speak. 

17.  That  it  mizht  be  fulfilled.    The  pas- 
sage referred  to  is  Isaiah  53  :  4,  5.     There  the 
reference  is  clearly  to  sins  and  heart-sorrows ; 
here  to  physical  disease.     Matthew  interprets 
the  one  by  the  other,  and  leaves  us  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  as  Christ  bore  the  sicknesses  of  those 
lie  healed,  in  like  manner  he  bears  the  sins  of  those  he 
redeems;  i.  e.,  his  character  as  a  physician  is  the 
symbol  of  his  character  as  a  savior.    How,  then, 


did  he  bare  the  infirmities  of  the  sick  ?  Not  lit- 
erally. He  removed  them  from  others,  but  did 
not  become  diseased  himself.  Neither  in  remov- 
ing skis  from  others  does  he  become  stricken 

With  Sin  himself.       (Compare  John  1  :  29  with  Hebrews  4  :  15.) 

But  he  did  not  merely  heal  the  sick,  he  truly 
bore  their  sicknesses,  not  in  his  body,  but  in  his 
heart.  The  metaphor  both  here  and  in  Isaiah  is 
of  one  who  removes  a  burden  by  putting  his  owii 
shoulder  under  it,  and  bearing  it  away  upon  him- 
self. This  Christ  did,  because  he  entered  through 
compassion  into  the  sorrows  and  sicknesses  he 
healed  (Mark  7 : 34 ;  John  ii :  33,  ss).  So,  not  by  any  lit- 
eral transfer  of  sins  from  others  to  himself,  but  by 
a  spiritual  and  sympathetic  bearing  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  world's  sins  in  his  own  heart,  he  bore 
them  away  from  all  those  who  cast  their  burden 

On  him.      (Compare  Gal.  6  :  2;  1  Pet.  2  :  24.) 

18-22.  CONDITIONS  OF  FOLLOWING  CHRIST. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  when  this  incident  oc- 
curred. Mark  does  not  record  it,  but  he  nar- 
rates the  miracle  of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest, 
which  he  places  immediately  after  the  parables 
recorded  in  Matt.  ch.  13  (Mark  4 : 35),  and  with  that 
miracle  Matthew  connects  this  incident  (verse  is) ; 
Luke  places  it  at  a  later  period  in  Christ's  life 
(Luke  9 : 57).  The  hypothesis  that  the  same  inci- 
dents occurred  twice  is  utterly  indefensible.  On 
the  whole,  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  it 
occurred  on  Christ's  taking  ship  to  depart  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  after  preaching  the  para- 
bles on  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  recorded  in  Mat- 
thew, ch.  13.  But  as  Luke's  account  is  the  full- 
est, I  reserve  comments  on  the  practical  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  incident  for  the  pas- 
sage in  Luke. 

18.  The  other  side,  i.  e.,  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. His  object  was  to  escape  the  throng,  and 
secure  quiet  with  his  disciples.  The  offer  of  the 
scribe  was  therefore,  if  not  an  impertinence,  cer- 
tainly an  intrusion. 

21.  Another  of  his  disciples.  According 
to  an  ancient  tradition  this  was  Philip.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  phrase  disciple  is  here 
used  only  hi  the  more  general  sense  of  one  who 
had  loosely  attached  himself  to  Jesus  as  a 
learner.  It  appears  from  Luke  that  his  request 
was  in  response  to  Christ's  command,  "Follow 
me." 
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24  And  behold,k  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the 
sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the 
waves :  but  he  was  asleep. 

25  And  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him, 
saying,  Lord,  save  us  :  we  perish. 

26  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O 
ye  of  little  faith  ?    Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked'  the 
winds  and  the  sea  ;  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 


27  But   the  men  marvelled,  saying,   What  manner 
of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey 
him  ! 

28  Andm  when  he  was  come  to  the  other  side,  into 
the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  there  met  him  two  pos- 
sessed with  devils,  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  exceeding 
fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way. 

29  And,  behold,  they  cried  out,  saying,  W  hat  have 


k  Mark  4  :  37,  etc. ;  Luke  8  :  23,  etc. . .  .1  Job  38  : 11 ;  Ps.  89:9;  107  :  29 m  Mark  5:1;  Luke  8  :  26,  etc. 


23-27.  STILLING  THE  TEMPEST.  Recorded 
also  in  Mark  4  :  35-41  and  Luke  8  ^22-25.  The 
account  is  fullest  in  Mark.  It  there  appears  that 
Christ  departed  as  he  was,  i.  e.,  without  making 
any  preparations ;  that  there  were  other  ships  or 
boats  accompanying  him ;  that  the  waves  filled 
the  boat  so*  that  it  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
foundering ;  that  Christ  was  asleep  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  boat  on  a  pillow  or  cushion ;  and  that 
the  disciples  not  only  aroused  him,  but  did  so 
with  words  which  implied  fault-finding,  because 
of  his  supposed  indifference  to  their  danger. 
The  incident  occurred  immediately  after  the 
preaching  of  the  parables  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God,  recorded  in  Matt.  ch.  13.  See  notes 
on  Mark  4  :  35-41. 

Ch.  8  : 28-34.    HEALING  OP  THE  DEMONIACS.    THE 

DEVILS  CANNOT  KEEP  THE  SOUL  FROM  CHRIST. — THEY 
HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  JESUS  THE  SAVIOUR  ;  BUT 
MUCH  TO  DO  WITH  THE  SON  OP  GOD,  THE  JUDGE. — THE 
CREED  OP  THE  DEVILS  IS  THE  SAME  AS  PETER'S  CREED 

(Matt.  16  : 16) ;  THE  BELIEF  is  THE  SAME  BUT  NOT  THE 
FAITH  (James  2  :  19).— THE  HOLT  ARE  A  TORMENT  TO 

THE  WICKED. — SlN  PROTESTS  AGAINST  INTERFERENCE. 
ITS  CRT  IS  ALWATS  LET  US  ALONE  ;  WHAT  HAVE  WE 

TO  DO  WITH  THEE  (1  Kings  18  :  17 ;  Acts  16  :  20 ;  17  :  6). 
— THE  DEVIL'S  POSSESSION  is  ALWATS  FOR  DESTRUC- 
TION.—THE  DEVIL  PROMISED  ALL  THE  KINGDOMS  OF 

THE  EARTH  TO  JESUS  (ch.  4:8);  HIS  AGENTS  CANNOT 
EVEN  TAKE  POSSESSION  OP  A  HERD  OF  SWINE  WITHOUT 
CHRIST'S  PERMISSION. — THE  POWER  AND  THE  POWER- 
LESSNESS  OF  THE  DEVIL  BOTH  EXEMPLIFIED. — To  THE 
COVETOUS  SWINE  ARE  WORTH  MORE  THAN  THE  SAV- 
IOUR.—THE  SENTENCE  OF  THE  JUDGMENT-DAT,  "DE- 
PART "  (Ch.  25  I  41),  WILL  ONLT  ECHO  THE  PRATER  OF 
THE  SINNER. 

This  miracle  is  recorded  also  in  Mark  5  : 1-21 
and  Luke  8  :  26-40,  which,  with  the  notes  on  the 
latter  passage,  see  for  some  details  omitted  here. 

28.  The  other  side.  The  eastern  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Gergesenes.  Mark  and 
Luke  have  Gadarenes,  and  some  manuscripts 
substitute  that  word  here.  For  a  time  the  seem- 
ing conflict  between  the  sacred  writers  in  this 
respect  caused  great  perplexity  to  biblical  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  minds  of  rationalistic  critics 
threw  doubt  over  the  whole  narrative.  The  city 
of  Gadara  is  three  hours  to  the  south  of  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  miracle  could 
not  have  been  performed  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  citizens  of  so  distant  a 
city  would  have  turned  out  en  masse  for  a  jour- 


ney of  three  hours  to  see  the  one  who  had 
wrought  this  miracle.  But  recently  Dr.  William 
Thompson  has  discovered  a  Gergesa,  now  called 
Chersa  or  Gersa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  district  or  prov- 
ince which  took  its  name  from  Gadara,  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Decapolis.  This  Gersa  or  Ger- 
gesa, so  insignificant  that  it  has  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  most  travelers,  was  unknown  to  the 
Roman  world.  Mark  and  Luke  therefore,  who 
wrote  for  the  Gentiles,  described  the  miracle  as 
occurring  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  a  de- 
scription which  would  have  been  readily  com- 
prehended, since  Gadara  was  one  of  the  chief 
Roman  cities  of  Palestine,  and  widely  known. 
Matthew,  who  had  been  a  tax-gatherer  on  this 
very  shore,  was  familiar  with  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  wrote  for  Jewish  readers,  described 
it  as  occurring  in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes, 
thus  fixing  its  locality  more  definitely.  Chersa 
or  Gersa  answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative :  it  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the  shore  ;  a 
mountain  rises  immediately  above  it,  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  madly  down, 
could  not  stop,  but  would  be  inevitably  driven 
on  into  the  water  and  drowned ;  the  ruins  of 
ancient  tombs  are  still  found  in  this  mountain- 
side, and  Capernaum  is  in  full  view  on  the  other 
side,  "over  against  it"  (Luke 8: 26).  See  Thomp- 
son's Land  and  Book,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  34,  35. 

Two  possessed  with  devils.  Mark  and 
Luke  mention  but  one;  probably  the  fiercer  of 
the  two.  He  was  naked  (Luke  s :  27),  had  been 
chained  but  had  broken  his  chains,  and  had  cut 
himself  with  stones  until  he  was  doubtless  cov- 
ered with  blood.  He  ran  to  Jesus  and  wor- 
shipped him,'  i.  e.,  as  the  devils  worship,  not  by 
paying  him  a  true  reverence,  but  by  a  compul- 
sory acknowledgment  of  his  power.  See  Mark 
for  a  graphic  picture  of  his  condition.  On  the 
nature  of  demoniac  possession,  see  below. 

Out  of  the  tombs.  These  were  caves 
formed  by  nature  or  cut  in  the  rocks,  with  cells 
at  the  sides  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  They 
were  ceremonially  unclean  (Numb.  19 : 11, 10,-  Matt.  23: 
27 ;  Luke  ii :  44),  and  dwelling  in  them  was  of  itself 
a  sign  of  degradation.  Trench  (Notes  on  the 
Miracles)  quotes  from  Wat-burton's  Crescent  and 
the  Cross  a  striking  illustration  of  this  account : 
"I  found  myself  in  a  cemetery,  whose  sculp- 
tured turbans  showed  me  that  the  neighboring 
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we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  thou 
come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ? 

30  And  there  was  a  good  way  off  from  them,  an  herd 
of  many  swine,  feeding. 

31  So  the  devils  besought  him,  saying,  If  thou  cast 
us  out,  suffer"  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine.0 


32  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go.    And  when  they 
were  come  out,  they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine  : 
and,  behold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the 
waters. 

33  And  they  that  kept  them  fled,  and  went  their 


n  Job  1  :  10-12 ;  2  ;  3-6 o  Dent.  14  :  8  ;  Isa.  65  :  3,  4. 


village  was  Moslem.  The  silence  of  the  night 
was  now  broken  by  fierce  yells  and  bowlings, 
which  I  discovered  proceeded  from  a  naked  ma- 
niac, who  was  fighting  with  some  wild  dogs  for 
a  bone.  The  moment  he  perceived  me  he  left 
his  canine  comrades,  and  bounding  along  with 
rapid  strides,  seized  my  horse's  bridle,  and 
almost  forced  him  backward  over  the '  cliff 
by  the  grip  he  held  of  the  powerful  Marmeluka 
bit."  Exceeding  fierce.  Mark  adds  that  he 
could  neither  be  tamed  nor  bound,  and  Luke 
that  the  evil  spirit  drove  him  into  the  wilderness. 
29.  Comparing  this  account  with  Mark  and 
Luke,  the  facts  appear  to  be  that  the  maniac 
made  a  rush  towards  Jesus  and  the  twelve,  per- 
haps purposing  to  destroy  them ;  that  Christ 
stopped  him  by  word  of  command,  requiring  the 
evil  spirits  to  leave  the  man,  and  that  the  expos- 
tulation given  in  this  verse  was  the  devil's  re- 
sponse to  that  command.  Christ  then  asks  his 
name,  and  is  told  it  is  "  Legion."  The  devils  be- 
seech that  they  may  not  be  sent  "out  into  the 
deep"  (Luke  8:3i,  and  note),  literally  into  the  abyss, 
i.  e.,  back  into  their  prison-house,  but  instead 
may  be  suffered  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  A  com- 
mon Jewish  phrase,  signifying  a  wish  not  to  be 
troubled  by  the  importunity  or  the  interference 

of  another    (judges  11  :  12 ;  2  Sam.  16  :  10 ;  2  Kings  9  :  18  j  Ezra 

4:3;  John  2 : 4).  To  torment  us.  Compare  Mark 
1  :  2i.  "  Herein  the  true  devilish  spirit  speaks, 
one  which  counts  it  a  torment  not  to  be  suffered 
to  torment  others,  and  an  injury  done  to  itself 
when  it  is  no  more  permitted  to  be  injurious  to 
others." — (Trench.)  Before  the  time.  When 
the  devil  and  his  angels  shall  be  shut  up  in  the 
fire  prepared  for  them  (Matt.  25 :  4i ;  jude  e ;  Rev.  20  -.  10). 
3;).  And  there  was  *  *  .  *  an  herd  of 
many  swine.  Mark  gives  the  number,  about 
2000.  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  food 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  11  :i;  Deut.  u-.k).  It  is 
generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot  countries 
tends  to  induce  cutaneous  disorders,  and  would 
render  the  eater  more  liable  to  leprosy  and  kin- 
dred diseases.  It  is  to  the  present  day  held  in 
great  abhorrence  among  the  Jews  (8ceisaiah65:4; 
eo :  s,  IT).  The  rabbinical  law  forbade  the  keeping 
of  swine.  Whether  this  herd  was  kept  by  Jews 
or  by  heathen  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The 
cities  of  Decapolis  were  largely  filled  with  Ro- 
mans, with  whom  swine's  flesh  was  deemed  a 
luxury. 


31.  So  the   devils   besought   him,  etc. 

This,  as  appears  in  both  Mark  and  Luke,  was  in 
response  to  Christ's  command  to  the  evil  spirit 
to  come  out  of  the  man.  Adam  Clark  remarks 
on  this  passage  that  since  the  evil  spirit  cannot 
enter  the  body  of  even  a  swine  without  divine 
permission,  those  need  not  fear  the  devil  whose 
trust  is  in  God.  • 

32.  It  is  impossible  for  an  honest  interpreter 
to  understand  this  narrative  in  any  other  than 
its  plain  and  natural  sense,  viz.,  that  there  were 
evil  spirits  in  the  man  controlling  his  personality, 
that  they  left  him  and  entered  into  the  herd  of 
swine,  and  that  in  consequence,  either  driven  by 
fright  or  acting  under  the  impulses  of  the  evil 
spirits,  the  entire  herd  rushed  headlong  into  the 
sea.    Any  such  pseudo   interpretation    as  that 
offered  by  Lange,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  but  appar- 
ently abandoned  in  his  Commentary,  that   the 
cries  of  the  demoniac  man,  when  the  evil  spirit 
came  out  of  him,  frightened  the  herd  and  threw 
them  into  a  panic,  are  not  interpretations  at  all, 
but  the  substitution  of  a  new  narrative  for  those 
which  the  Evangelists  have  given  us ;  the  sup- 
position of  Mr.  Livermore  that  "Jesus  miracu- 
lously transferred  the  insanity  from  the  men  to 
the  swine  "  (Livermore'' s   Commentary,  Matt.  8: 
32)  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  it  bears  its  own  re- 
futation on  its  face.     The  general  question  of 
demoniac  possession  I  consider  below  ;  but  some 
special  questions,  raised  by  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, may  be  briefly  answered  here.    Why  should 
Christ  have  permitted  the  evil  spirits  to  enter  the 
swine  ?    A  difficult  question ;   but  less  so  than 
the  question  why  God  should  have  permitted 
them  to  enter  into  the  man,  or  indeed  sin  to  enter 
into  the  world  at  all.     WJiy  should  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  herd  of  swine,  and  so  deprived  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  terrestrial  abode  ?    Perhaps  the  act 
of  the  swine  was  the  result  of  panic,  and  in  spite 
of  the  evil  spirits.    But  Trench  well  remarks 
that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  evil  thus  to  outwit 
itself;    "stupid,  blind,    self-contradictory,    and 
suicidal,  it  can  only  destroy,  and  will  involve  it- 
self in  the  common  rum  rather  than  not  destroy.' 
What  right  had  Christ  to  allow  the  destruction  of 
tlie  property  of  another  ?    He  had  the  same  right 
which  he  constantly  exercises  through  the  de- 
structive agencies  of  nature  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own.     His  destroying  cattle  by  murrain, 
cities  by  earthquakes,   ships  with  their   living 
freight  by  storm,  is  all  a  part  of  the  same  in- 
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ways  into  the  city,  and  told  every  thing,  and  what  was 
befallen  to  the  possessed  of  the  devils. 

34  And,  behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet 
Jesus :  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  besought  him 
that  he  would  depart?  out  of  their  coasts. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AND  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  passed  over,  and 
came  into  his  own  city. 
2  And,i  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of 


p  Job  21  : 14;  Luke  5:8;  Acts  16  :  39 q  Mark  2  :  3,  etc. ;  Luke  6  :  18,  etc. 


scrutable  mystery.  Here  we  can  at  least  see  that 
the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine,  standing 
in  contrast  with  the  salvation  of  the  man,  has 
given  the  cure  a  significance  it  could  not  have 
possessed  otherwise,  and  their  panic-stricken 
flight  affords  a  sort  of  testimony,  coming  from  the 
lowest  animals,  against  the  consent  which  alone 
allows  the  devil  ever  to  gain  possession  of  us. 
If  the  herdsmen  were  Jews,  they  deserved  the 
loss  of  their  herd.  How  are  we  to  understand  the 
devils  entering  into  the  swine,  i.  e.,  "  the  working  of 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  bestial  ?"  We  know  so  little 
of  the  means  by  which  even  through  physical 
organs  of  speech,  sight,  and  hearing,  one  spirit 
acts  upon  the  other,  that  we  may  well  admit  the 
mystery  of  this  possession  of  the  swine  by  an  evil 
spirit.  But  we  daily  see  the  horse  and  the  dog 
catching  the  spirit  of  their  master,  emboldened 
by  his  courage  or  panic-stricken  by  his  fear ; 
facts  which  may  illustrate,  if  they  cannot  fully 
explain,  how  a  herd  of  swine  might  be  possessed 
by  evil  spirits.  "  The  very  fierceness  and  gross- 
ness  of  these  animals  may  have  been  exactly 
that  which  best  fitted  them  for  receiving  such 
impulses  from  the  lower  world  as  those  under 
which  they  perished." — (Trench.) 

33.  Went  *  *  *  into  the  city.  Not  Gadara, 
which  was  three  hours  distant,  but  Chersa  or 
Gergesa,  which  was  close  at  hand.  See  on  verse 
28.  Told  everything,  and  what  had  be- 
fallen to  the  possessed.  Evidently  first 
what  had  befallen  the  swine  entrusted  to  their 
keeping,  next  what  salvation  had  come  to  the 
man. 


34.  The  whole  city.  See  note  on  Matt.  3  : 5. 
Besought  him  that  he  would  depart.  It 

appears  from  Mark  and  Luke  that  the  sight  of 
the  well-known  maniac  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind  filled  the  people  with  fear.  Awe  at  the 
miracle,  mingled  with  dread  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  property,  led  them  to  beseech 
Christ  to  depart.  The  loss  of  2000  swine  was 
more  to  them  than  the  saving  of  a  soul. 

Ch.  9:1.  And  he  took  ship.  This  verse 
belongs  with  the  preceding  chapter,  and  narrates 
Christ's  response  to  the  people's  request.  It 
does  not  connect  the  embarkation  for  the  western 
shore  of  Galilee  with  the  miracle  following — the 
healing  of  the  paralytic.  See  on  verse  2.  Twice 
in  this  narrative  Christ  hears  the  prayer  whose 
petition  is  for  evil — the  prayer  of  the  evil  spirit, 
which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the  swine  and  in 
the  exile  of  the  evil  spirits  and  their  being  driven 
back  from  earth  into  their  own  place  again,  and 
now  the  prayer  of  the  people  that  he  would 
depart  from  their  coasts.  "God  sometimes 
hears  his  enemies  in  anger  (Numb.  22 : 19, 20),  even  as 
he  [sometimes]  refuses  to  hear  his  friends  in  love 
(2  Cor.  12 : 8, 9). " — ( Trench. )  Christ  appears  never  to 
have  visited  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  again. 
He  does  not  abide  where  he  is  not  wanted  (compare 
Exod.  10 :  ss,  29  j  Acts  24 : 25).  Mark  and  Luke  add  to 
this  account  that  the  demoniac  "published 
throughout  the  whole  city  how  great  things 
Jesus  had  done  unto  him  ;"  an  incidental  evi- 
dence of  the  completeness  of  his  cure.  And 
came  into  his  own  city,  i.  e.,  Capernaum 

(Matt.  4  :  13). 


OF  DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION. 


Of  all  the  cases  of  demoniacal  possession  record- 
ed in  the  N.  T.  this  is  the  most  striking.  The 
difficulties  peculiar  to  it  have  been  considered 
above.  It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  general 
subject. 

The  N.  T.,  and  especially  the  Evangelists,  re- 
peatedly mention  individuals  whom  they  describe 
as  possessed  by  devils.  For  the  most  part  these 
persons  seem  to  have  been  harmless  ;  sometimes, 
however,  of  a  violent  and  dangerous  character. 
The  possession  was  often  accompanied  by  physi- 
cal disease — blindness,  dumbness,  epilepsy.  In 
one  case  it  accompanied  a  disorder  which  was 
congenital,  if  not  hereditary.  The  victim  seems 
usually  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  double  con- 
sciousness. His  acts  were  unwitting.  And  when, 
by  the  word  of  Jesus,  the  devil  was  cast  out, 


and  he  appeared  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind, 
he  was  with  peculiar  significance  a  new  creature 

in  Christ  JeSUS  (Matt.  12  :  22 ;  Mark  9  :  18,  20,  21 ;  Luke  8  :  29 ; 
and  see  references  below).  In  respect  to  the  narratives 

of  these  cases  two  important  questions  arise : 
1st.  What  are  we  to  suppose  the  writers  meant  by 
their  narratives;  i.  e.,  how  did  they  understand 
these  cases.  2d.  Is  their  understanding  to  be  ac- 
cepted? i.  e.,  did  they  correctly  interpret  the  phe- 
nomena which  they  recorded,  or  are  we  to  give 
to  those  phenomena,  in  the  light  of  modern  sci- 
ence, a  different  interpretation  ? 

In  respect  to  the  first  question  there  is  really 
no  difficulty.  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  their 
age,  both  among  the  Jews  and  among  the  hea- 
then, that  evil  spirits  operated  upon  and  some- 
times controlled  both  nature  and  the  human 
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soul.  Disease  was  often,  and  lunacy  was  gen- 
erally, attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 
The  Evangelists  unquestionably  believed  and 
intended  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the 
persons  described  as  possessed  with  evil  or  un- 
clean spirits  were  really  and  literally  under  the 
control  of  disembodied  spirits,  agents  of  Satan. 
They  are  frequently  distinguished  from  those 
afflicted  with  mere  physical  disorders  (Mark  i :  32 ; 
16:17,18;  Luke  6 :  n,  is) ;  the  demons  are  distin- 
guished, nowhere,  perhaps,  more  clearly  than  hi 
this  narrative,  from  the  persons  whom  they  con- 
trol, and  are  represented  as  recognizing  in  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  a  title  not  given  to  him  even  by 
his  disciples  until  toward  the  close  of  his  minis- 
try (see  verse  29 ;  Mark  1  :  24 ;  5  :  7  j  Luke  4  :  41 ;  compare  Matt. 

iG :  ie ).  No  honest  interpreter  can  doubt  that  the 
Evangelists  shared  the  common  opinion  of  their 
day,  and  intended  to  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  these  individuals  were  under  the  control  of 
evil  spirits,  and  that  Christ  literally  emancipated 
them  from  this  diabolical  servitude,  and  cast  the 
evil  spirits  out. 

The  second  question  is  really  the  only  one  in 
the  case,  viz. :  Did  they  correctly  interpret  the 
phenomena  which  they  recorded,  or  are  we  to 
give  to  those  phenomena,  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  a  different  interpretation '? 

It  is  certain  that  they  bear  a  curiously  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  cases  of  what  is  in  modern 
scientific  language  called  "moral  insanity." 
In  both  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong ;  in  both  there 
is  the  testimony  of  the  patient  that  he  is  impelled 
by  a  power  beside  himself ;  both  are  accompa- 
nied sometimes  by  acts  of  violence,  sometimes  by 
attempts  at  suicide  ;  both  are,  in  their  worst 
forms,  attended  with  epileptic  convulsions  ;  both 
are  frequently  manifested  in  periodic  returns  of 
disorder,  with  intervals  of  sanity  ;  both  are  some- 
tunes  traceable  to  willful  self-indulgence  in  some 
form  of  sin  as  their  provoking  cause ;  and  in 
both  there  is  at  times,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
an  appreciation  of  the  character  of  persons  with 
whom  the  insane  are  thrown  in  contact,  who  are 
sometimes  peculiarly  affected  by  the  presence  of 
persons  of  a  pure  and  holy  character  (Mark  i :  24; 

6:6,9;  9:17,  18-2-2 ;  Luke  4  :  33).      The  reader  who  is  CU- 

rious  to  investigate  this  parallelism  will  find  the 
material  in  Abbott's  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  chap. 
13,  and  still  more  full  reports  of  modern  cases 
analogous  to  the  demoniacal  possession  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  Ray's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  chap.  7,  §5, 
pp.  20:2-360 ;  Henry  Maudsley's  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Mind,  chap.  3,  pp.  306-316,  and 
Forbes  Winslow's  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind,  pp.  179-211.  These  parallels  have  led  a 
certain  class  of  critics  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
persons  described  in  the  N.  T.  as  possessed  of 
evil  spirits  were  in  fact  only  lunatics,  and  that 


the  narrative  of  their  disease  and  their  cure  is  to 
be  interpreted  accordingly.  The  great  majority 
of  Evangelical  scholars  agree,  however,  in  the 
opinion  that  the  individuals  described  as  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirits,  were  really  under  their 
control,  and  that  the  cures  described  consisted 
in  fact,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  in  the  casting 
out  of  the  evil  spirit.  This  opinion,  which  I  think 
is  the  only  one  consistent  with  belief  in  the  his- 
torical trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures,  or  con- 
fidence in  the  truthfulness  of  Christ,  rests  on  the 
following  grounds  : — 1st.  It  best  accords  with  the 
facts  testified  to  by  modern  science,  if  not  best  with 
its  hypotheses.  In  certain  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
"  moral  insanity,"  the  patient  not  only  recognizes 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  ab- 
hors the  crime  to  the  commission  of  which  he  ia 
impelled,  seemingly  by  a  will  stronger  than  his 
own,  but  subsequently,  in  his  sane  moments,  or 
previously,  in  anticipation  of  the  paroxysm,  de- 
clares himself  conscious  of  the  indwelling  of 
another  spirit  too  strong  for  his  resistance,  and 
asserts  that  he  is  "prompted  by  Satan,"  while 
on  the  other  hand  medical  examination,  in  many 
cases,  fails  to  find  any  physical  cause  for  the 
phenomena.  These  circumstances  have  led  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  hi  mental  disease  to 
acknowledge  the  cause  of  those  forms  of  ' '  moral 
insanity "  to  be  inscrutable  (see  both  Henry 
Maudsley  and  Forbes  Winslow),  and  others  to 
recognize  demoniacal  possession,  as  a  modern 
phenomenon,  to  be  the  most  probable  and  rational 
explanation  of  them.  This  is  the  view  of  Es- 
quirol,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  French 
school,  if  not  of  all  schools,  as  a  student  of  men- 
tal disorders.  2d.  It  best  accords  with  other  teach- 
ings of  Scripture.  This  represents  that  there  is  a 
world  of  disembodied  spirits,  both  good  and  bad ; 
that  they  are  not  wholly  separated  from  man, 
but  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  him ;  that 
their  influence  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  that 
the  Christian  has  still  need  to  watch  and  pray 

against  it  (Judges  9  :  23 ;  1  Sam.  16  :  14-23 ;  18  :  10,  11 ;  19  :  9, 10  ; 
1  Kings  22:  22;  Luke  22:31;  John  13  :  27 ;  Acts  5:3;  2  Cor.  4:4; 
Ephea.  6:11,12;  1  Tim.  3  :  7 ;  1  Pet.  5  :  S).  3d.  It  OCCOrdf 

ii'ilh  the  teaching  and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
distinctly  recognized  the  personality  and  presence 
of  demons,  distinct  from  the  man  in  whom  they 
were,  and  from  whom  they  were  cast  out  (Mark 

1  :  25  ;  5:9;  9  :  25  ;    Luke  10  :  17-20 ;  11  :  17-26).       Either  his 

words  are  falsely  reported,  t.  e.,  demoniacal  pos- 
session is  a  mythical  addition  of  a  later  date,  or 
he  was  himself  under  a  delusion  respecting  these 
cases,  i.  e.,  he  shared  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  his  age,  or  he  ratified  and  confirmed  that 
superstition  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his 
prestige  by  seeming  to  cast  out  spirits  that  had 
no  existence  ;  i.  e.,  he  lent  himself  to  imposture, 
or  evil  spirits  really  exercised  a  control  over  the  im- 
pulses and  the  witt  of  tfume  whom  they  were  sent  t« 
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the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus  seeing  their  faith, 
said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,r  be  of  good  cheer ; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 

3  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within 
themselves,  This  man  blasphemeth. 

4  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts,"  said,  Where- 
fore think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ? 

5  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk  ? 


6  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive'  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto 
thine  house. 

7  And  he  arose,  and  departed  to  his  house. 

8  But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it,  they  marvelled, 
and  glorified1  God,  which  had  given  such  power  unto 
men. 

9  And*  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a 


r  Mark  5  :  34. ...»  P«.  139  :  2  ;  John  2  :  24,  25 ;  Heb.  4  :  12.  13 ;  Rev.  2  :  23. . . .t  Micah  7  :  18. . . .u  Acts  4  :  21 ;   Gal.  1  :  24. . . .v  Mark  2  :  14 ; 

Luke  5  :  27,  etc. 


possess,  and  Christ  ready  drove  them  out  from  their 
possession,  and  emancipated  the  soul  from  their  con- 
trol. If  the  question  is  asked  why  this  demoniac 
possession  is  unknown  now,  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  not  unknown ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  demo- 
niacal possession  is  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  certain  forms  of  so-called  "  moral  insanity  ;  " 
that  it  should  exist  in  less  degree  and  extent  is 
just  what  we  should  expect  from  th*e  declarations 
of  Scripture  (zech.  13:2;  i  John  3:s).  How  far  the 
victim  of  demoniacal  possession  was  responsible 
for  his  condition,  how  far  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
guilty,  and  how  far  as  simply  unfortunate,  is  a 
difficult  if  not  an  insoluble  question.  "The  com- 
mon characteristic  of  all  was  cowardice,  a  cow- 
ardly surrender  of  a  weak  and  lowered  conscious- 
ness to  wicked  influences." — (Lange.)  Every  such 
surrender  by  the  soul  is  one  step  toward  a  com- 
plete enthrallment  of  the  soul  by  evil,  though 
that  enthrallment  rarely  becomes  complete  in 
this  life.  

Ch.  9  :  2-8.  HEALING  OF  THE  PAKAI/FTIC. 
The  accounts  of  this  miracle  in  Mark  2  : 1-12, 
and  Luke  5  : 17-26,  are  fuller  than  that  given 
here.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  that  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  the  friends  of  the  para- 
lytic could  not  reach  the  house  in  which  Christ 
was  teaching,  and  that  they  uncovered  the  roof 
and  let  the  patient  down  with  the  bed  or  mat- 
tress on  which  he  was  lying.  This  constituted 
the  evidence  of  their  faith,  commended  by  the 
Lord.  The  miracle  took  place,  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  on  Christ's  return  from  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes,  but  more  probably  at  about  the 
time  of  the  healing  of  the  leper,  recorded  in 
Matt.  8  :  2-4.  For  notes  on  the  miracle  see 
Mark  2  : 1-12. 

Ch.  9  :  9-13.  THE  CALL  OP  MATTHEW.— A  BAD  BUSI- 
NESS 18  A  POOR  EXCUSE  FOB  NOT  FOLLOWING  CHBI8T ; 
FOLLOW  HIM  OUT  OF  IT. — THE  POWER  OF  CHRIST'S 
CALLING  :  IT  SUMMONS  FROM  ALL  RANKS  AND  ALL  AVO- 
CATIONS.—CHRIST'S  SOCIABILITY  THE  TRUE  MODEL  OF 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIABILITY.— A  RIGHT  AND  A  WRONG  WAY 

TO  ASSOCIATE  WITH  SINNERS  ;  A  BIGHT  AND  A  WRONG 
WAY  TO  BE  SEPARATE  FROM  THEM.  CHRIST  ATE  WITH 
SINNERS  BUT  WAS  SEPARATE  FROM  THEM  ;  THE  PHARI- 
SEES SCORNED  THEM  BUT  WERE  ONE  WITH  THEM. — MAT- 
THEW AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  FISHER  OF  MEN  :  CALLED  HIM- 
SELF, HE  CALLS  OTHERS. — SlN  IS  BOTH  A  WEAKNESS  AND 


A  DISEASE;  PERSONAL  SYMPATHY  AFFORDS  SPIRITUAL 
STRENGTH  AND  IS  A  SPIRITUAL  MEDICINE. — THERE  IS 
LESS  RELIGION  IN  SACRIFICE  WITHOUT  MERCY  THAN  IN 
MEBCY  WITHOUT  SACRIFICE  ;  TRUE  RELIGION  CONSISTS 
IN  SACRIFICE  AND  MERCY. — THE  EXCLUDED  AND  THE 
INCLUDED  IN  CHRIST'S  CALLING:  THE  EXCLUDED  ALL 
THE  SELF-RIGHTEOUS;  THE  INCLUDED  ALL  CONSCIOUS 
OF  SIN. 

The  call  of  a  publican,  and  a  subsequent  feast 
given  by  him  in  honor  of  the  Lord,  are  recorded 
by  Mark  2  : 13-17,  and  Luke  5  :  27-32 ;  but  in 
Mark  and  Luke  the  publican  is  called  Levi. 
Matthew  never  speaks  of  himself  as  Lev!  in  his 
own  gospel,  and  is  never  spoken  of  as  Levi  by 
the  other  Evangelists  in  any  other  passage.  This 
has  led  some  commentators  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  persons  and  two  feasts,  a  suppo- 
sition which  is  quite  improbable,  and  is  now 
universally  rejected.  Changes  of  name  in  com- 
memoration of  any  great  event  were  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews,  of  which  the  cases  of 
Abram  or  Abraham,  Jacob  or  Israel,  and  Saul  of 
Tarsus  or  Paul  (Gen.  n  :&;  32 : 28 ;  Acts  13 : 9)  are  strik- 
ing illustrations ;  that  of  Simon  changed  to  Peter 

(John  1  :  42,  and  note  there)  is  Still  more  in  point.      If,  aS 

is  probable,  the  name  Matthew  means  the  same  as 
the  modern  name  Theodore,  Gift  of  God  or  Given 
to  God,  its  very  significance  would  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  change.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome 
note  the  "  self-denial  of  the  Evangelist  who  dis- 
guises not  his  former  life,  but  adds  even  his 
name,  when  the  others  had  concealed  him  under 
another  appellation."  Observe  that  in  ch.  10  :  3 
Matthew  calls  himself  "  Matthew  the  publican," 
while  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  so  characterize  him 
in  the  lists  of  the  apostles.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  call  of  Matthew  preceded  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  was  an  ordination  sermon 
following  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  twelve 
to  their  apostolic  office  (Luke  e :  13-20) ;  nor  that  it 
immediately  succeeded  the  cure  of  the  paralytic, 
with  which  Matthew  directly  connects  it  by  his 
phrase  "as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence." 
At  what  time  the  feast  was  given  by  Matthew  to 
Christ  is  not  so  certain.  All  the  Evangelists 
connect  it  with  the  call  of  Matthew ;  it  is  a  ra- 
tional supposition  that  Matthew  gave  it  at  this 
time ;  in  that  case  he  would  naturally  invite  his 
old  associates  to  the  feast ;  whereas,  after  enter- 
ing on  his  apostolate,  and  breaking  off  his  old 
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man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  : 
and  he  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  ne  aro^e,  and 
followed  him. 


10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  behold,  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and 
sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples. 


life  with  them,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  invite 
them ;  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  this  feast 
preceded  the  charges  brought  against  Jesus,  and 
recorded  in  Matthew  11  : 19.  On  the  other  hand, 
Matthew  connects  this  feast  directly  with  the 
healing  of  Jairus'  daughter  (see  verse  is,  below),  which 
Mark  and  Luke  place  immediately  after  the  cure 
of  the  Gadarene  demoniac,  but  without  any  defi- 
nite note  of  time.  The  better  opinion  is  that  the 
feast  was  given  at  the  time  of  Matthew's  call, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Accepting  this  opinion,  and  combining  the  ac- 
counts of  the  three  Evangelists,  the  fact  and  its 
significance  may  be  concisely  stated  thus  :  Christ 
calls  a  tax-gatherer  to  leave  his  office  and  join 
the  band  of  itinerant  disciples ;  the  call  is  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity  ;  and  as  a  means  of  knowing 
his  new  master,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  old  associates,  Levi 
gives  a  feast  to  which  both  Christ  and  his  disci- 
ples, and  his  own  former  companions,  are  invited. 
At  the  same  time  he  takes  on  the  new  name  of 
Matthew,  which  he  henceforth  bears.  By  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  Christ  enters  into  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  class  of  men  whose  moral 
character  was  bad,  whose  reputation  was  worse, 
and  whose  iniquitous  avocation  was  justly  odious 
to  all  men.  The  Pharisees  ask  the  disciples, 
tauntingly,  for  an  explanation,  and  Christ  replies 
by  declaring  his  object  to  be  the  elevation  and 
redemption  of  sinners,  and  by  referring  them  to 
the  Scriptures  which  they  pretended  to  teach, 
but  whose  spirit  they  totally  misapprehended 
(i  Cor.  a  •.  is,  is\  as  the  authority  for  his  course. 

9.  As  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence. 
This  indisputably  connects  the  call  of  Matthew 
\rith  the  preceding  miracle,  and  places  both  in 
the  period  of  Christ's  earlier  ministry  in  Galilee, 
where  it  is  placed  by  Mark.  Chrysostom  ob- 
serves that  Christ  calls  Matthew  immediately 
after  having  asserted  and  demonstrated  in  the 
preceding  miracle  his  power  to  forgive  sins. 
Jlatthexv.  Luke  says  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Alphaeus.  This  was  a  not  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  not  probable  it  was  the 
same  Alphaeus  who  is  described  in  Matthew  10 : 3 
(see  note  tbere)  as  the  father  of  James.  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  Matthew  in  the  Gospels.  On 
his  life  and  character,  see  note  at  end  of  chapter 
10.  Sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom. 
The  taxes  levied  by  the  Roman  government 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes — internal  taxes  and 
tolls.  The  former  included  all  taxes  levied  on 
persons  and  property  directly  ;  the  latter,  all  cus- 
toms levied  on  goods  in  transit ;  and  answered 


to  our  modern  custom  dues.  They  are  distin- 
guished in  Rom.  13  :  7  as  tribute  and  custom. 
The  customs  were  levied  on  all  goods  imported 
for  trade,  though  not,  ordinarily,  on  such  as 
were  imported  for  the  purchaser's  personal  use  ; 
they  were  levied  at  harbors,  piers,  and  gates  of 
cities ;  they  amounted  to  a  sum  varying  at  differ- 
ent times  from  one-eighth  to  one-fortieth  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  ;  any  attempt  at  concealment 
was  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  articles. 
Matthew  probably  sat  in  the  custom-house  of 
Capernaum  to  gather  some  rate  or  toll  of  those 
that  crossed  the  sea.  Luke  adds  that  he  was  a 
publican  (see  also  Matt.  io :  a) ;  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  publicans  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  significance  of  his  call  and 
the  attending  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
plain the  frequent  references  to  them  in  the 
N.  T. 

OF  THE  PUBLICANS.  These  were  inferior  offi- 
cers employed  as  collectors  of  the  Roman  taxes, 
which  were  of  a  character  to  make  any  collector 
sufficiently  odious.  Every  article  exported  or 
imported  paid  a  customs-tax  ;  every  article  sold 
paid  a  tax  on  each  sale  ;  every  house,  every  door, 
every  column,  had  its  special  tax ;  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  was  taxed  ;  and  the  citizens  of 
subordinate  provinces,  including  therefore  the 
Jews,  paid  in  addition  a  poll-tax.  The  method 
of  collecting  these  taxes  made  them  the  more 
burdensome,  and  those  employed  in  their  collec- 
tion more  odious.  The  provinces  were  farmed 
out  by  the  Roman  government  to  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, or  joint-stock  companies,  who  paid  large 
sums  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  taxes. 
They  in  turn  let  these  provinces  in  smaller  dis- 
tricts to  sub-contractors,  who  employed  in  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  the  lowest  and  worst 
class  of  the  native  population,  since  no  others 
would  assume  a  task  so  hateful  They  were  re- 
quired to  pay  over  to  their  superiors  the  exorbi- 
tant sum  fixed  by  the  law,  and  depended  for 
their  profit  on  what  they  could  make  by  fraud' 
and  extortion.  They  overcharged,  brought  false 
charges  of  smuggling  to  extort  hush-money, 
seized  upon  property  in  case  of  dispute  and  held 
it  until  their  levy  was  paid,  forbade  the  farmer 
to  reap  his  standing  crops  until  they  had  wrung 
from  him  all  that  his  penury  could  produce. 
They  were  universally  feared,  hated,  and  de- 
spised throughout  the  empire ;  but  nowhere 
more  than  in  Palestine.  The  Jews  not  only  ac- 
counted all  payment  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  and 
heathen  government  as  a  national  degradation, 
but  also  the  servitude  which  compelled  such 
payment  as  a  condition  dishonoring  to  God; 
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11  And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  zV,  they  said  unto  his 
disciples,  Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and 
sinners  ?w 

12  But  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them, 
They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick. 


13  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I*  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice :  for  I  am  not  come  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.? 

14  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying, 
Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples 
fast  not  ? 


w  ch.  II  :  19  j  Luke  15:2;  Heb.  5:2 i  ch.  12  :  7 ;  Prov.  21  :  3 ;  Hotea  6:6;  Mlcah  6  :  8. . .  .y  Luke  24  :  47 ;  Act*  5  :  31 ;  2  Pet.  3  :  9. 


hence  the  publicans  were  in  their  eyes  not  only 
odious  as  tax-collectors,  but  yet  more  hateful  as 
traitors  to  their  nation  and  apostates  from  their 
religious  faith.  The  Talmud  classes  them  with 
thieves  and  assassins,  and  regards  their  repent- 
ance as  impossible.  No  money  known  to  have 
come  from  them  was  received  for  religious  uses. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners,  with  harlots, 
with  heathen  in  public  estimation,  and  probably 
in  their  actual  and  customary  companionships 

(Matt.  9:11;  11  : 19 ;  18  :  17 ;  21  :  31,  32).         Nor    Was     their 

ill-repute  confined  to  the  Holy  Land.  Cicero  de- 
clares theirs  to  be  the  basest  of  all  livelihoods. 
It  was  a  current  Latin  proverb  throughout  the 
empire,  "All  the  publicans  are  altogether  rob- 
bers." Even  Nero  made  an  attempt  to  abolish 
both  the  nefarious  system  and  the  order  of  pub- 
licans which  sprang  from  it,  but  their  moneyed 
influence  was  too  great,  and  he  abandoned  the 
endeavor.  It  was  out  of  the  lower  class  of  these 
publicans  that  Matthew  was  called ;  and  from 
them  and  their  natural  associates  the  guests 
•were  composed  who  attended  the  feast  which 
Matthew  gave. 

10.  In  the  house,  i.  e.,  in  Matthew's  house. 
He  gave  the  feast  (Luke  5  •.  29),  using  it,  as  a  fisher 
of  men,  to  catch  his  old  associates.  Reclined 
with  him.  The  posture  at  meal  was  that  of 
reclining,  as  indicated  in  the  cut.  Thus,  to  redirte 


at  table  with  publicans  and  sinners  was  to  come  into 
the  most  intimate  social  relations  with  them.  That 
culture  which  is  so  refined  that  it  cannot  bear  con- 
tact with  the  sinful  is  not  Christian  culture. 

11.  Unto  his  disciples.  Not  to  Christ,  of 
whom  they  habitually  stood  in  awe  (compare  Matt. 
22 :  4e).  Perhaps  there  was  in  this  question  an  en- 
deavor to  estrange  the  disciples  from  their  Lord. 
Luke  says  they  murmured,  i.  e.,  talked  over  in  a 
low  voice  privately,  not  intending  that  Jesus 
should  hear.  Their  complaint  was  probably 
made  subsequent  to  the  feast ;  for  the  Pharisees 
could  not  have  been  present  at  it  without  stulti- 


fying themselves.  Why  eateth.  Observe  the 
tenor  of  the  complaint ;  it  is  not  that  he  taught 
sinners,  but  that  he  associated  with  them.  The 
same  complaint  would  be  made  now  against  any 
clergyman  who  should  associate  with  the  same 
outlawed  class  in  the  community.  It  is  not  always 
true  that  the  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps  ;  nor  always  true  that  we  are  to  avoid  bad 
company.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  Gospels  in 
which  Christ  refused  an  invitation  to  a  social 
gathering  ;  and  none  in  which  he  refused  to  asso- 
ciate with  any  on  account  of  their  social  or  moral 
character,  though  both  he  and  Paul  recognize 
the  necessity  of  casting  some  out  from  all  fel- 
lowship with  US  (Matt.  18  : 17  ;  1  Cor.  5  :  9).  But  the 
sigiJficance  of  Christ's  social  life  is  interpreted  by 
the  two  verses  which  follow,  and  by  his  uniform 
practice  of  availing  himself  of  these  social  op- 
portunities to  teach  some  truth  to  or  to  inspire  a 
higher  life  in  the  guests  of  the  occasion  (Luke  n : 

38,  etc. ;  14  :  1,  etc. ;  19  :  6-lfl). 

12,  13.  Jesus    *    *    *    said  unto  them. 

The  disciples  made  no  answer.  It  is  possible  that 
they  were  as  much  perplexed  as  the  Pharisees  (see 
Acts  10 : 14,  is).  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
overawed  by  the  assumed  religious  superiority 
and  purity  of  the  religious  teachers  of  Judaism. 
They  that  be  whole  ;  rather,  strong.  Shi  is 
a  disease  needing  cure  ;  it  is  a  moral  weakness ; 
the  victim  needs  moral  strength  rather  than  in- 
struction ;  and  it  is  through  social  fellowship 
that  the  way  is  opened  to  impart  the  needed 
strength  to  the  moral  nature  and  enable  it  to 
conquer  its  temptations. 

13.  Go  ye  and  learn.    This  is  said  to  have 
been  a  common  form  of  speech  among  the  Jewish 
rabbis  when  they  referred  their  hearers  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  Jesus  thus  treats  the  religious  teach- 
ers as  themselves  pupils,  and  sends  them  to  their 
own  sacred  writings  to  study    their   meaning. 
"He  signifies  that  not  he  was  transgressing  the 
law,  but  they ;  as  if  he  had  said,  Whereof  accuse 
me  ?   Because  I  bring  sinners  to  amendment  ? 
Why  then  ye  must  accuse  the  Father  also  for 
this."— (Chrysoslom.)    I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice.    The  quotation   appears   to  be 
from  Hosea  6 : 6,  but  its  spirit  is  embodied  in  many 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  (i  Sam.  15 : 22;  PS.  so :  8-is) ;   es- 
pecially in  the  prophets  (Isaiah  1  :  11-17  ;  Amog  5  :  21-24  ; 

Mic.  6: 7,8).  It  would  appear  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible that  the  Bible  students  of  the  first  century 
could  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
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15  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can  the  children  of  the 
bridechamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom*  is 
with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come,  when  the  bride- 


groom shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall*  they 
fast 
16  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 


i  ch.  25  :  1, 10 ;  John  3  :  29 ;  Rev.  21  :  S. ...»  In.  22  :  12. 


these  passages,  and  have  discovered  only  a  re- 
ligion of  fruitless  formalism  in  the  O.  T.,  were 
there  not  so  many  similar  misinterpreters  at  the 
present  day.  Sacrifice  was  the  chief  part  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  represents  here  the  religion 
of  formal  obedience  to  ceremonial  rules ;  mercy 
expresses  that  spirit  of  love  to  the  fallen  which 
seeks  their  restoration.  The  very  essence  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  system  was  that  it  expressed 
the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  in  providing  a  way  of 
pardon  for  sin.  To  be  without  the  spirit  of  mercy 
was  really  to  lose  the  meaning  and  heart  of  the 
sacrifices ;  as  now,  to  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  but  to  be  without  the 
spirit  which  leads  to  personal  self-sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  others,  is  to  be  without  the  spirit 

Of  Christ  (Phil  2  :  5,  etc. ;  1  John  3  :  16). 

Not   *    *    *    the  righteous  but  sinners* 

This  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  "those  who 
think  themselves  righteous"  and  "those  who 
confess  themselves  sinners,"  as  Wordsworth  ex- 
plains it.  Christ  takes  the  Pharisees  at  their  own 
estimation  of  themselves,  and  the  publicans  at 
the  Pharisees'  estimation  of  them,  and  says  :  "I 
have  come  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
as  the  condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  4 :  IT).  Evidently  the  doctrine  of 
repentance  is  for  sinners  such  as  these  publicans 
are,  not  for  the  righteous  such  as  you  are  !"  It 
is  in  so  far  a  keen  irony  of  their  self-righteous- 
ness. Chrysostom  refers  to  Gen.  3  :  22  and 
Psalm  50  : 12,  as  similarly  ironical.  Compare  for 
significance  of  the  entire  passage  John  9  :  39-41 ; 
ITim.  1:15;  Rev.  3:17.  To  repentance. 
These  words  are  not  found  here  or  in  Mark  in  the 
best  manuscripts ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
authenticity  in  Luke,  and  therefore  no  doubt 
that  they  are  a  part  of  Christ's  response,  and 
qualify  and  interpret  his  declaration.  He  comes 
to  sinners  that  he  may  bring  sinners  to  himself ; 
he  does  not  conform  to  them,  but  conforms  them 
to  him  by  the  renewing  of  their  minds.  His  ex- 
ample is  authority  for  social  mingling  with  sin- 
ners, but  not  for  acquiescing  in  or  giving  even 
tacit  sanction  to  their  sinful  practices.  These 
words,  "to  repentance,"  are  the  answer  to  the 
charge  of  Celsus  (second  century).  "Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  make  the  most 
terrible  and  dreadful  society,  for  he  calls  sinners 
and  not  the  righteous ;  so  that  the  body  he  came 
to  assemble  is  a  body  of  profligates,  separate 
from  good  people,  among  whom  they  were  be- 
fore mixed.  He  has  rejected  all  the  good  and 
collected  all  the  bad." 


Ch.  9  : 14-17.  OF  FASTING.— THE  CAUSE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN JOT  18  THE  PRESENCE  OP  CHRIST  ;  THE  CAUSE  OF 

CHRISTIAN  MOURNING  is  HIS  WITHDRAWAL. — THE  JOY- 
OU8NESS  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS  ;  IT  IS  A  WEDDING 
FEAST. — TRUE  AND  FALSE  FASTING. — THE  LAW  OF 
CHRISTIAN  REFORMATION:  ENTIRE,  INTERNAL.— THE 
NEW  LIFE  CANNOT  BE  PATCHED  UPON  THE  OLD;  THE 
NEW  SPIRIT  CANNOT  BE  CONTAINED  IN  OLD  FORMS. — 
THE  FERMENTING  POWER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

This  incident  is  recorded  also  in  Mark  2  : 18-22 
and  Luke  5  :  33-38,  and  in  the  same  connection. 
No  doubt  it  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Mat- 
thew's feast. 

14.  The  disciples  of  John,  i.  e.,  the  Bap- 
tist.    Luke  adds   "and  the  Pharisees."    John 
the  Baptist  was  hi  prison ;   he  was  himself  per- 
plexed by  the  course  of  Christ's  mission  (Matt,  n  : 
2, 3) ;  it  is  not  strange  that  his  disciples  felt  ag- 
grieved that  Jesus,   instead  of  sorrowing  and 
fasting  over  the  national  degeneracy  that  suf- 
fered the  imprisonment  of  their  master,  should 
be  feasting  with  publicans  and  sinners.    Observe 
how,  customarily,  Christ  left  his  sometimes  enig- 
matical example  to  work  out  its  own  effect  with- 
out explaining  it,  unless  called  on  for  an  expla- 
nation.    We   and  the   Pharisees   fast  oft. 
Mark  says  they  "used  to  fast ;"  literally,  '•'•were 
fasting,"  which  may  mean  that  at  this  time  they 
were  observing  a  fast,  with  which  the  joyousness 
of  Matthew's  feast    seemed    incongruous.     In 
addition  to  the  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
prescribed  by  Moses  (Lev.  23 : 26-32),  the  Jews  had 
instituted  several  national  fasts,  chiefly  to  com- 
memorate respectively  the  several  captures  of 
Jerusalem  by  alien  armies ;   special  fasts  were 

alSO  Common   (Esther  4  :  15-17 ;  Set.  36  :  9 ;  Joel  1  : 14)  ;   and 

the  stricter  of  the  Pharisees  observed  the  fifth 
and  the  second  day  of  every  week  (Luke  is :  12)  as  a 
fast  day,  because  on  the  fifth  Moses  was  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  up  into  Sinai,  and  on  the  sec- 
ond to  have  come  down.  Fasts  were  connected 
with  their  superstitions  as  well  as  with  their 
religion ;  they  fasted  to  obtain  auspicious 
dreams,  or  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream, 
or  to  escape  the  fulfillment  of  an  inauspicious 
dream,  or  to  secure  any  desired  object,  or  avert 
any  threatened  ill.  This  fasting  was  sometimes 
an  absolute  deprivation  of  all  food,  sometimes 
only  an  exclusion  of  all  viands  but  those  of  the 
simplest  and  plainest  description  (Dan.  10 :  2,  3). 

15.  Children  of  the  bridechamber.    The 
companions  of  the  bridegroom,  answering  to  our 
modern  groomsmen.    The  wedding  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews  lasted  often  for  days;   the  bride- 
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garment ;  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up  taketh 
from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 
17  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 


elseb  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and 
the  bottles  perish:  but  they  put  new  wine  into  new 
bottles,  and  both  are  preserved. 


groom,  with  the  children  of  the  bridechamber, 
went  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  brought  her 
to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  a  great  feast 
was  given ;  the  nuptials  were  always  celebrated 
with  great  festivities  and  mirth ;  and  the  Tal- 
mud, which  forbade  to  eat,  to  drink  or  to  wash 
the  face  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  bride.  The  simile  used 
by  Christ  could  not  fail  to  recall  to  the  disciples 
of  John  their  master's  use  of  the  same  simile 
(John  3 : 29),  whom  Christ  thus  cites,  though  indi- 
rectly, in  answer  to  their  question.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  metaphor  is  unmistakable.  Christ 
is  the  bridegroom ;  the  church  is  the  bride ;  the  or- 
dained teachers  in  the  church  are  the  children  of  the 
bridechamber,  who  are  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether bride  and  groom ;  the  whole  period  of  time 
intermediate  Christ's  first  public  ministry  and  his 
second  coming  is  the  wedding-feast,  during  which 
the  children  of  the  bridechamber  are  bringing  their 
Lord  to  the  bride  ;  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  the  final  consummation 
of  the  wedding  ceremony.  There  is  significance  in 
the  fact  that  this  metaphor  employed  in  the  O.  T. 
to  designate  the  relation  between  God  and  his 
chosen  people  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  to  symbolize 
the  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church  (isa. 

64  :  5  :  Jer.  3  :  14 ;  Hosea  2  :  19,  20  ;  Matt.  22  :  1-14 ;  25  : 1-13 ;  Eph. 

5 : 30-32 ;  Rev.  19 :  T).  Mourn.  Observe  that,  while 
John's  disciples  ask  why  Christ's  disciples  do 
not  fast,  he  replies  that  they  cannot  mourn. 
Fasting  is  only  the  external  symbol  of  mourning, 
or  its  natural  expression  and  effect ;  where  there 
is  no  mourning,  there  is  no  virtue  in  fasting. 
Luke's  report  is  :  "  Can  ye  make  the  child  of  the 
bridechamber  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them?"  i.  e.,  Can  you  bylaws  and  regula- 
tions make  them  while  in  the  period  of  their  joy, 
fast  in  truth?  Shall  be  taken  from  them. 
The  first  distinct  intimation  afforded  by  Christ 
of  bis  own  crucifixion.  Its  meaning  can  have 
been  but  imperfectly  understood  by  either  the 
disciples  of  John  or  by  his  own  disciples ;  but 
its  pathos  could  not  but  have  been  felt.  Shall 
they  fast.  Rather,  will  they  fast ;  it  is  not  im- 
perative, but  simply  prophetic;  it  indicates  a 
fact,  it  does  not  embody  a  command.  In  fact, 
the  disciples  suffered  no  persecution  while  Christ 
lived,  and  neither  knew  any  especial  experience 
of  mourning,  prior  to  his  passion,  nor  observed 
any  seasons  of  fasting.  Luther  remarks  on  the 
two  kinds  of  self-denial  and  suffering,  the  one 
which  we  inflict  on  ourselves  (i  Kings  is :  28),  the 
other  that  which  God  lays  upon  us,  and  to 


which  we  cheerfully  submit  (joim  18 :  n).  There 
is  no  virtue  in  the  first ;  there  is  benefit  in  the 
second. 

What  does  Christ  here  teach  respecting  the  obliga- 
tion of  fastings'  The  laws  of  Moses  prescribed 
many  feast  days  and  but  one  fast  day.  Christ 
himself  prescribed  no  set  fasts,  and  none  were 
observed  by  the  apostolic  church.  But  occa- 
sional fasts  were  observed  throughout  the  O.  T. 

history   by    the   JeWS    (l  Sam.  T  •.  6;  Neh.  1  :  4 ;  Joel  2  : 14. 

Compare  isaiah  68 : 3-e),  and  in  the  N.  T.  history  both 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles  (Matt.  4:2;  Acts  is :  2,3; 
14 : 23).  Reading  Christ's  declaration  in  the  light 
of  this  history,  the  plain  inference  from  it  ap- 
pears to  be  this :  Fasting  is  the  expression  of 
mourning ;  while  Christ  was  with  his  disciples  in 
the  body,  there  was  no  occasion  for  mourning  or 
fasting;  so  when  the  soul  is  conscious  of  his 
spiritual  presence,  when  the  bridegroom  is  with 
the  children  of  the  bridechamber,  they  cannot  be 
made  to  fast  in  reality  and  truth ;  but  whenever 
Christ  has  withdrawn  from  the  soul,  whenever 
times  of  darkness  hide,  or  experiences  of  sin 
banish  him  from  the  soul,  or  the  strong  need  of 
a  clearer  sense  of  his  presence  overcomes  the  de- 
sire for  food,  or  a  failure  in  his  work  indicates  a 
lack  of  his  presence  and  power  (Matt,  n :  21),  then 
there  will  be  fasting.  In  other  words,  fasting  is 
Christian  only  when  it  is  the  natural  expression 
of  a  Christian  experience.  "Fasting  should  be 
the  genuine  offspring  of  inward  and  spiritual  sor- 
row, of  the  sense  of  the  absence  of  the  Bride- 
groom in  the  soul — not  the  forced  and  stated 
fasts  of  the  old  covenant,  now  passed  away.  It 
is  an  instructive  circumstance,  that  in  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  while  those  stated  fasts  which 
were  retained  at  their  first  emergence  from 
popery  are  universally  disregarded  even  by  their 
best  and  holiest  sons,  nothing  can  be  more  affect- 
ing and  genuine  than  the  universal  and  solemn 
observance  of  any  real  occasion  of  fasting  placed 
before  them  by  God's  providence." — (Alford.) 

16.  No  man  puts  a  patch  of  unfinished 
(unfulled)  material  upon  an  old  garment; 
for  the  patch  tears  away  from  the  gar- 
ment  and  a  worse  rent  takes  place*  The 
student  will  get  the  significance  of  the  original 
in  several  particulars  which  may  escape  him 
otherwise,  if  he  will  compare  this  transaction 
with  that  of  our  English  version.  Garments  in 
the  East  were  made  sometimes  of  leather,  some- 
times of  cloth.  The  leather  which  had  not  been 
dressed,  and  the  cloth  which  had  not  been 
fulled,  i.  e.,  soaked  and  cleansed  with  water, 
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18  While'  he  spake  these  things  unto  them,  behold, 
there  came  a  certain  ruler,  and  worshipped  him,  saying, 
My  daughter  is  even  now  dead  :  but  come  and  lay  thy 
hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live.* 

19  And  Jesus  arose,  and  followed  him,  and  so  did  his 
disciples. 


20  And,'  behold,  a  woman,  which  was  diseased  with 
an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came  behind  him,  and 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment ; 

21  For  she  said  within  herself.  If  I  may  but  touch 
his  garment/  I  shall  be  whole. 

22  But  Jesus  turned  him  about ;  and  when  he  saw 


c  Mark  5  :  22  ;  Luke  8  :  41,  etc. . .  .d  John  11  :  25. . .  .e  Mark  5  :  25 ;   Luke  8  :  43. . .  .f  AcU  19  :  12. 


was  sure  to  shrink,  and  if  such  undressed  or  un- 
fulled  (not  merely  new)  material  was  used  in  re- 
pairing a  garment  it  would  soon  tear  out  the  old 
cloth ;  the  consequence  would  be,  not  that  the  old 
rent  -would  be  made  worse,  but  that  a  new  and  worse 
rent  would  be  produced.  Luke  (ch.  5 :  ss)  puts  it  a 
little  differently,  see  note  there ;  and  he  gives 
the  reason  of  the  new  rent,  "the  piece  that  was 
taken  out  of  the  new,  agreeth  not  with  the  old. ' ' 
The  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  looked  not  for 
a  new  religion,  but  for  a  re-formation,  a  patching 
up  of  the  old  Jewish  religion.  To  them  Christ 
responds  that  he  has  come  to  give  the  world  new 
garments,  not  to  patch  the  old  ones ;  any  at- 
tempt to  attach  his  religion  of  the  spirit  of  love 
to  the  old  religion  of  forms  would  be  sure  to 
make  a  worse  state  of  things  than  that  which  he 
attempted  to  cure ;  both  because  the  old  is  old, , 
worn  out,  and  can  bear  no  strain,  and  because 
tJie  new  is  new,  and  has  as  yet,  as  it  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  none  of  that  flexibility 
which  would  enable  it  to  adapt  itself  to  the  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  of  others.  The  spirit 
in  the  apostolic  church  which  was  offended  and 
stumbled  at  eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  repre- 
sents the  old  garment ;  the  spirit  which  could 
not  yield,  and  for  the  sake  of  others  abstain, 
represents  the  unfulled 

piece  Of  Cloth  (Romans  14  : 

11,15).  It  is  true  that 
the  apostle  sought  to 
fuse  these  two  factions, 
but  by  instructions 
which  destroyed  the 
factions  and  drove  out 
the  spirit  of  intolerance 
from  the  one,  and  of 
headiness  or  impatience 
from  the  other.  In 
every  religious  refor- 
mation some  have  at- 
tempted to  put  on  new 
patches  on  old  garments ;  e.  g.,  John  the  Baptist, 
Erasmus,  the  Old  Catholics  of  to-day.  Let  us 
beware  lest,  in  our  own  souls,  we  attempt  patch- 
work reformation. 

17.  New  wine  into  old  bottles.  The  bot- 
tles of  the  East  were  and  still  are  made  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  the  entrails  being  taken  out,  the  form 
of  the  animal  preserved,  and  the  hair  left  on  the 
outside.  Hence  the  reference  to  wine  bottles  of 
the  Gibeonites  "old  and  rent  and  bound  up" 


ANCIENT   BOTTLE. 

(From  a  painting  at  Pompeii.) 


(joahua 9: 4).  "New  wine"  is  wine  not  yet  fully 
fermented.  In  its  fermenting  it  expands  and 
would  thus  burst  the  bottle.  Establishing  new 
truths  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  always  by  a  process  of 
fermentation ;  of  excitement  and  agitation.  To 
confine  new  truths  in  old  forms  only  results  in  shat- 
tering the  old.  Note  as  examples  the  effect  of  Old 
Catholicism  hi  Germany,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
reformation  of  Henry  VIII  in  England.  "The 
new  wine  is  something  too  living  and  strong  for  so 
weak  a  moral  frame ;  it  shatters  the  fair  outside 
of  ceremonial  seeming ;  and  the  wine  runneth 
out,  the  spirit  is  lost,  the  man  is  neither  a 
blameless  Jew  nor  a  faithful  Christian ;  both  are 
spoiled." — (Alford.) 

The  connection  of  these  two  verses  with  the 
preceding  question  about  fasting  is  unmistak- 
able. Fasting  was  prescribed  by  the  old  dispen- 
sation and  still  more  by  the  Pharisees  as  a  law,  as 
it  still  is  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Christ's  sys- 
tem recognizes  no  other  law  than  that  of  love  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  patched  on  to  one  which  makes 
a  virtue  of  a  fast.  But  here,  as  often,  Christ 
takes  occasion  of  a  question  which  relates  only 
to  an  external  service  to  enunciate  a  principle  of 
much  broader  application.  In  so  far  as  the  soul 
receives  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  a  new  inspiration,  it 
will  work  out  for  itself  a  new  expression ;  it  may 
use  but  it  cannot  be  confined  within  old  forms, 
whether  of  devotional  expression  or  of  doctrinal 
statement. 

1 8-26.  RAISING  OF  JAIBUS'  DAUGHTER.  HRAL- 

ING  OF    WOMAN    WITH    ISSUE    OF     BLOOD.      It    is 

clear  from  the  account  here  that  these  two  mira- 
cles were  wrought  immediately  after  Matthew's 
feast.  They  are  recorded  in  Mark  5  :  23-43  and 
Luke  8  : 41-56  as  immediately  succeeding  Christ's 
return  from  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes,  and  his 
casting  out  of  the  devil  there.  It  appears  from 
their  accounts  that  Jairus  was  a  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, probably  at  Capernaum,  that  his  daughter 
was  twelve  years  old,  that  the  first  message  to 
Jesus  was  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  after- 
wards a  second  message  was  sent  him,  while  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  ruler's  house,  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  already  dead  ;  the  two  being  embod- 
ied in  one  message  in  Matthew's  account,  and  that 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl,  with  Peter, 
James  and  John,  went  with  him  into  the  room, 
and  were  witnesses  of  her  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  The  accounts  hi  Mark  and  Luke  also  give 
details  respecting  the  healing  of  the  woman  with 
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her,  he  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy*  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole.  And  the  woman  was  made 
whole  from  that  hour.h 

23  And'  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  house,  and 
saw  the1  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise, 

24  He  said  unto  them,  Give  place  ;  for  the  maid  is 
not  dead,k  but  sleepeth.    And  they  laughed  him  to 
scorn. 

25  But  when  the  people  were  put  forth,1  he  went  in, 
and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose. 

26  And  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that 
land. 


27  And  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men 
followed  him,  crying,  and  saying,  Thou  son  of  David,™ 
have  mercy  on  us. 

28  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house,  the  blind 
men  came  to  him  :  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe 
ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  ?    They  said  unto  him, 
Yea,  Lord. 

29  Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying,  According  to 
your  faith  be  it  unto  you. 

30  And  their  eyes  were  opened:  and  Jesus  straitly 
charged  them,  saying,  See  that  no  man  know"  it. 


g  Luke  7:  50  j  17  : 19  ;  18:42;  Acts  14  :  9.  ...h  John  4  :  63.  ...i  Mark  5  :  38;    Luke  8  :  51....J  2  Chron.  35  :  25.... k  Acts  20  :  10.... 1  2  Kings 
4:33,  etc.... ui  ch.  15  :  22  ;  20  :  30,  31.... n  ch.  12  :  16  ;  Isa.  42  :  2. 


an  issue  of  blood,  omitted  by  Matthew.    See  for 
notes  on  the  two  miracles,  Mark  5  :  22-43. 

Ch.  9  :  27-34.  HEALING  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  THE 
DUMB. — CHKIST  THE  LIGHT  OF  THB  WORLD  (John  8 : 
12).  HE  MAKES  THE  BLIND  TO  SEE  (John  9  :  39).—  PEB- 

8ISTENT  FAITH  FOLLOWS  CHRIST  DESPITE  HIS   SEEMING 

KEFUSAL  TO  HEAR  (Matthew  15 :  21-28).— THE  GIFT  OF 
GOD  is  TO  us  ACCORDING  TO  OUR  FAITH  (Hebrews  11 : 

6).— TRUE  FAITH  ILLUSTRATED  ;    PERSONAL  TRUST  IN  A 

PERSONAL  SAVIOUR. — SILENCE   FOB  CHRIST  is  SOME- 
TIMES AS  SACBED  A  DUTY  AS  SPEECH. — HE  MAKETH  THE 

DUMB  TO  SPEAK  (Psalm  51 : 15). 

These  incidents  are  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
Other  cases  of  healing  of  the  blind  are  recorded 
in  Matt.  12  :22;  20:29-34;  21  : 14  ;  Mark  8:22- 
26  ;  Luke  7  :  21 ;  and  John,  ch.  9.  Blindness  is 
very  common  in  the  East ;  the  dust,  the  hot  sun, 
the  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  are  among  the 
causes  said  to  produce  it.  Trench  quotes  a 
"  modern  traveler  "  as  reporting  that  there  are 
four  thousand  blind  in  Cairo  alone  ;  Volney  says 
that  out  of  one  hundred  persons  he  met  in  that 
city  twenty  were  quite  blind,  ten  wanted  each 
one  eye,  and  twenty  others  suffered  from  ophthal- 
mia. Blindness  is  not  as  common  in  Syria  as  in 
Egypt,  but  the  references  in  the  Scripture  indi- 
cate that  it  was  not  infrequent  (Lev.  19 :  u ;  Deut. 
«7 :  is).  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  prophesied  respecting  the  Messiah  as  one  of 
the  signs  of  his  character  and  mission  that  he 
should  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  (isaiah  29 :  is ;  35 : 
6;  42 :  ?).  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  or  cause  of  the  blindness  in  this 
case.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  cure  was 
instantaneous  and  complete,  so  that  the  blind 
men  apparently  straightway  went  out  from  his 
presence  to  proclaim  their  cure ;  whereas  in  all 
cases  of  natural  cure  the  eyes  must  go  through 
a  long  process  of  protection  from  extreme  light 
which  in  their  weakened  state  they  cannot 
bear. 

27.  And  when  Jesus  departed  thence. 
Possibly  from  the  house,  perhaps  from  Caper- 
naum, perhaps  from  that  general  region  of  coun- 
try ;  the  phrase  is  very  vague  and  does  not  iden- 
tify the  time  or  place  of  the  cure.  Crying  : 
Rather,  calling  aloud,  as  Bartimeus  did  (Mark  10: 


46, 47).    Son  of  David.    A  common  appellation 

among  the  Jews  for  the  Messiah  (Matt.  21 : 9 ;  22 : 42 ; 
Ezek.  34 : 23, 24).  Thus  their  appeal  was  a  confession 
of  their  faith  not  only  in  his  power  to  heal  as  a 
physician,  or  a  prophet,  but  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  his  Messianic  character.  Have  mercy 
on  us.  Physiological  ailments  were  accounted 
among  the  Jews  as  an  indication  of  and  a 
punishment  for  special  sin  (John  9 : 2).  The  spir- 
itual significance  of  this  cry  is  not  to  be  pressed 
here ;  nothing  more  is  necessarily  signified  by  the 
original  than  Have  pity  on  us.  Yet  as  disease  is  a 
fruit  and  a  type  of  sin,  so  healing  is  a  fruit  and  a 
type  of  divine  mercy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
term.  The  cry  of  suffering  to  God  is  always  a 
cry  for  mercy  as  well  as  for  pity. 

28.  And  when   he   was  come  into  the 
house.      Possibly,  as    Dr.   Adam  Clark,    "  the 
house  of  Peter  'at  Capernaum  where  he   ordi- 
narily lodged."    But  the  phrase  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  any  particular  house ;  "merely  as 
we  sometimes  use  the  phrase  '  the  house '  as  op- 
posed to  '  the  open  air. ' ' ' — (Alford. )   Why  should 
our  Lord  wait  until  he  comes  into  the  house  be- 
fore he  answers  their  prayer  ?    Chrysostom  re- 
plies :  ' '  To  repel  the  glory  that  cometh  from  the 
multitude.    Because  the  house  was  near  he  leads 
them  thither  to  heal  them  in  private.    And  this 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  charged  them  to 
tell  no  man."     Calvin,  and  so  most  of  the  com- 
mentators, that  he  may  try  the  pertinacity  of 
their  faith,  not  only  by  his  subsequent  inquiry, 
but  also  by  his  seeming  to  withdraw  from  them 
without  heeding  their  request.     He  thus  also 
illustrates  the    virtue  of  that    importunity  of 
prayer  which  he  subsequently  enforces  by  his 
direct  teaching  (Luke  n  :  5-8;  18:1-9).      He  further 
sounds  the  depths  of  their  faith  by  a  question  : 
Believe  ye   that  I  am   able   to   do   this? 
In  the  light  of  the  prophecies  above  referred  to 
(note  on  ver.  26)  this  was  again  a  question  as  to  their 
faith  in  him,  not  as  a  mere  prophet,  but  as  the 
Messiah.      "He   did    not  say,   Believe  ye  that 
I  am  able  to  entreat  my  Father,  that  I  am  able 
to  pray,  but  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?" — (Chry- 
sostom.) 

29.  He  touched  their  eyes.    He  is  never 
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31  But   they,   when    they   were   departed,   spread 
abroad  his  fame  in  all  that  country. 

32  As  they  went  out,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a 
dumb  man0  possessed  with  a  devil. 

33  And  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake  f 
and  the  multitudes  marvelled,  saying,  It  was  never  so 
seen  in  Israel. 

34  But  the  Pharisees  said,  He">  casteth  out  devils 
through  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

35  Andr  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages, 


teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people. 

36  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and 
were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep*  having  no  shepherd. 

37  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  The  harvest' 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ; 

38  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  will  send  forthu  labourers  into  his  harvest. 


och.!2:2S;  Lnke  11  :  14....p  Isa.  35  :  6. . .  .q  ch.  12  :  24  ;   Mark  3  :  22  ;    Lake  11  : 15. . .  .r  ch.  4  :  23. . . .»  Numb.  27  :  17  \    1  Kings  S2  :  17  ; 
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said  to  have  healed  the  blind  by  a  mere  word, 
but  always,  where  any  details  are  given,  used 

BOme  instrumentality    (Matt.  20  :  34;  Mark  8  :  23  5  John  9  : 

6,7).    According  to  your  faith  be   it   unto 

yon.  The  universal  answer  of  God  to  all  our 
prayers  for  spiritual  blessings.  He  is  ready  to 
grant  more  than  we  can  ask  or  even  think ;  but 
we  can  receive  only  in  proportion  as  our  faith  is 
prepared  to  receive.  "Faith  which  in  itself  is 
nothing  is  yet  the  organ  for  receiving  every- 
thing. ' ' — ( Trench . ) 

30-31.  Straitly  charged.  The  original 
word  occurs  in  Mark  14  :  5,  where  it  is  rendered 
murmured,  and  in  John  11 : 33,  38,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered groan.  He  so  charged  them  as  to  imply 
indignation  if  they  disobeyed.  Why  should  he 
have  given  this  caution  which  was  often  repeated 

(Matt.  8:4;  12  :  16  ;  Mark  1  :  34,  43,  44  ;  3:12;  5  :  43  ;  Luke  4  :  41 ; 

8 :  so)  ?  Was  it  because  he  himself  in  the  spirit  of 
his  own  precepts  shrank  from  having  his  bene- 
factions blazoned  abroad  (Matt.  6:3,4;  isaiah  42 :  a)  ?  or 
was  it  that  the  faith  of  the  people  might  not  rest 
upon  his  miracles  but  upon  the  truth  itself  (Matt. 
12 : 39 ;  John  u :  n)  ?  since  the  faith  that  rested  on  the 
miracles  wholly  misapprehended  his  mission  (John 
:; :  2;  6 :  u,  is).  See  note  on  ch.  8:4.  If  this  last  be 
the  true  explanation,  is  it  not  a  mistake  for  us  to 
vest  the  evidence  of  Christianity  so  largely  on 
miracles  of  which  Christ  made  so  little,  instead 
of  resting  it  on  the  truth  itself,  of  which  Christ 
made  so  much  ?  As  to  the  course  of  the  blind 
men  in  spreading  abroad  their  cure,  one  may  ad- 
•mire,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  do,  their 
spirit  of  gratitude,  without  justifying  their  dis- 
obedience of  Christ's  command.  The  effect  of 
this  and  other  similar  acts  of  others  was  to  bring 
to  him  a  crowd,  not  of  appreciative  hearers, 
anxious  to  hear  the  truth,  but  of  mere  wonder- 
gazers,  curious  to  witness  his  miracles.  Such 
popularity  only  impeded  his  work  (Mark  3 ;  20 ;  6 :  si  t 

Luke  12  : 1,  etc.). 

32-34.  An  instance  of  a  miraculous  cure,  very 
similar,  is  recorded  in  Matthew  12  :  23-24  ;  Luke 
11 :  14,  15,  etc.  The  report  of  the  accusation  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  of  Christ's  reply,  is  fuller 
there  than  here.  Whether  the  incident  is  really 
the  same  or  not  is  uncertain ;  most  harmonists 
regard  it  as  different.  For  notes  on  the  Phari- 
saic accusation,  see  on  Matt.  12  :  22,  etc. 


Ch.  9  :  35-38.  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  THE  APOSTLES.— CHRIST'S  TRAINING  or  HIS  DISCI- 
PLES IH  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  ;  FIRST  THE  SER- 
MON ON  THE  MOUNT,  THEN  A  MISSIONARY  CIRCUIT.  RE 
EXEMPLIFIES  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY  BEFORE  HE 
COMMISSIONS  THE  APOSTLES  TO  IT. — IN  THE  FIRST  MIS- 
SIONARY WORK  HEALING  OP  THE  BODY  AND  OF  THE 
SOULGJES  TOGETHER. — THB  CONDITION  OF  SUCCESS  IN 
CHRISTIAN  WORK:  "MOVED  WITH  COMPASSION." — 
THERE  WERE  MANY  RABBIS,  BUT  NO  SHEPHERDS; 
THERE  MAY  BE  MANY  RELIGIOUS  TEACHERS,  BUT  NO 
TRUB  PASTORS.— WORK  FOR  *T.T.  rs  CHRIST'S  VINE- 
YARD ;  NO  ONE  CAN  SAY,  "  No  MAN  HATH  HIRED  US." — 

THE  REAL  IMPEDIMENT  TO  THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL  : 
LACK  OF  CHRISTIAN  LABORERS. 

35.  Cities  and  villages.  A  distinction  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  prevails  in  modern  times  be- 
tween incorporated  and  unincorporated  towns 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  city  proper 
was  environed  by  walls ;  a  council  of  elders,  and 
a  government  answering  to  the  modern  common 
council  and  mayor,  administered  the  govern- 
ment ;  there  were  night-watchmen ;  lights  were 
unknown,  except  torches  carried  in  the  hand ; 
there  was  usually  no  sewerage ;  the  houses  were 
crowded  close  together ;  the  streets  were  narrow 
and  unpaved.  The  villages  were  unwalled  col- 
lections of  huts  of  stone  or  mud.  Nearly  the 
entire  population  of  Palestine  was  gathered  in 
cities  and  villages  as  a  protection  against  robbers, 
etc.  After  commissioning  his  disciples  Jesus 
continued  his  ministry  among  the  cities  (Matt.  11 :  i), 
while  his  apostles  preached  the  gospels  in  the 
unwalled  towns  or  villages  (Luke  9 :  e),  where  the 
word  "town"  (x<aurt)  is  the  same  here  translated 
"village."  Healing  every  sickness,  (vuao?), 
positive  ailment ;  and  every  disease  (uu).axia\ 
iceakness,  want  of  health  and  vigor.  Christ  not 
only  takes  away  our  disease,  he  gives  us  health 
and  strength.  In  the  moral  life  weakness  is 
sometimes  the  worst  form  of  disease.  Among 
the  people.  This  is  an  addition  not  found  in 
the  best  manuscripts.  The  language  descriptive 
of  this  tour  is  almost  identical  with  that  em- 
ployed in  Matt.  4  : 23.  See  note  there  for  de- 
scription of  the  synagogue,  and  for  references 
indicating  the  general  character  of  Christ's 
preaching  and  miracles  of  healing.  Observe  that 
the  commission  of  the  twelve  is  preceded  by  a 
tour  in  which  Christ  exemplifies  to  the  commis- 
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stoned  apostles  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
to  do.  This  particular  journey  is  generally  char- 
acterized  by  the  harmonists  as  Christ's  third 
missionary  circuit ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
his  ministry  was  divided  in  fact,  or  in  the  thought 
of  the  sacred  writers,  into  any  such  definite  cir- 
cuits. 

36.  He    was   moved  with   compassion. 
This  fact  concerning  our  Lord  is  repeatedly  stat- 
ed   by    the    Evangelists    (ch.  U:  14;  Markl:41;  6:34); 

and  it  affords,  humanly  speaking,  the  secret  of 
his  power.  We  get  influence  over  the  debased 
and  ignorant  only  as  they  awaken  a  feeling  of 
true  compassion  and  yearning,  rather  than  of 
resentment,  distaste,  and  aversion.  Observe, 
that  his  compassion  was  for  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. "  Christ  pities  those  most  that  pity  them- 
selves least:  so  should  we." — (Matthew  Henry.) 
Fainted.  This  is  the  correct  translation  of  the 
received  text  (txltlvpsvui),  but  the  best  authori- 
ties give  another  word  (eaxvluevoi),  the  proper 
translation  of  which  is  harassed.  What  moved 
his  compassion  was  not  their  physical  weariness, 
but  their  harassment  and  perplexity  under  the 
burdensome  ritualism  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  23 : 4-13,  etc.).  Scattered  abroad 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  There  were 
many  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  but  no 
shepherd,  no  one  who  watched  over  and  tended 
and  cared  for  their  spiritual  welfare  (i  King*  22 :  IT  j 

Ezek.  34  :  1-6). 

37.  The    harvest    truly    is    plenteous. 

"  Mark  how  he  points  out  the  facility  and  neces- 
sity of  the  thing.  For  what  saith  he  ?  The  har- 
vest truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
That  is :  Not  to  the  sowing,  saith  he,  but  to  the 
reaping  do  I  send  you  (John  4 :  ss).  And  these 
things  he  said,  at  once  repressing  their  pride  and 
preparing  them  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  sig- 
nifying that  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  had  al- 
feady  come." — (Chrysostom.)  Observe,  too,  here, 
and  yet  more  in  John  4  :  35,  the  plain  intimation 
that  the  impediment  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
is  not  the  hardness  of  heart  and  unpreparedness 
of  the  world  for  it,  but  the  lack  of  activity  in  the 
church.  The  harvest  of  souls  is  ready ;  but 
there  are  either  no  laborers,  or  they  lack  the  true 
spirit  of  Christ — are  rabbis,  not  shepherds.  The 
harvest  is  a  frequent  symbol  in  the  Bible  of 
Christian  work.  God  is  the  husbandman  (John 
is :  i) ;  the  world  is  the  field  (Matt,  is :  as) ;  Chris- 
tians are  workmen  whom  the  Lord  employs  (Matt. 
20 :  i) ;  souls  are  God's  husbandry  (i  cor.  3 : 9,  and 
note) ;  the  true  children  of  God  are  separated 
from  sinners  by  a  process  of  threshing  and  win- 
nowing (Isaiah  21  :  10 ;  Matt.  3  :  12)  ;  the  end  of  the 

world  witnesses  the  gathering  of  the  grain  into 
barns,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tares  (Matt, 
is :  so).  Compare  Psalm  136  :  5 ;  Isaiah  9:3; 
1  Cor.  8 : 6 ;  and  especially  Matt.  13  : 24^30,  34-73. 


38.  Pray  ye  therefore,  etc.  "Though 
they  were  but  twelve  he  made  them  many  from 
that  time  forward,  not  by  adding  to  their  num- 
ber, but  by  giving  them  power." — (Chrysostom.) 
Observe  that  he  who  bids  to  pray  sends  forth  the 
laborers,  teaching  us  that  we  are  to  help  to  the. 
answer  of  our  own  prayers.  Observe,  too,  that 
he  bids  those  that  were  to  go  forth  pray  for 
laborers ;  pray,  that  is,  that  God  would  send 
them  forth.  Those  only  can  labor  successfully  for 
God  whom  God  sends  forth.  Compare  for  such  a 
prayer  Isaiah  6  :  8.  Send  forth.  The  original 
word  (.txjidUta)  certainly  generally  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  force.  It  is  rendered  drive  in  Mark 
1  : 12  ;  John  2  : 15 ;  thrust,  in  Luke  4  :  29 ;  put 
forth,  in  John  10  :  4 ;  expel,  in  Acts  13  :  50.  As 
the  Holy  Spirit  uses  a  certain  compulsion  to 
bring  sinners  to  Christ  (Luke  u :  23),  so  he  impels 
Christian  workers,  against  their  first  inclinations, 
into  Christian  work.  So  God  impelled  Moses 
(Exod.  4 :  i,  i&-n) ;  BO  by  a  goading  of  the  conscience 
and  a  divine  vision  he  impelled  Saul ;  so  by  ear'.y 
persecutions  he  sent  the  early  Christians  out  of 
Jerusalem,  and  scattered  them  everywhere, 
preaching  the  Gospel  (ACU  s :  4).  Compare  chap. 
10  :  23,  and  note.  So  in  a  sense  we  may  say  that 
no  one  is  competent  to  preach,  either  publicly  or 
privately,  the  gospel  to  others,  who  is  not  im- 
pelled thereto  by  the  strong  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Compare  Ezek.  3  : 14 ;  Acts  9  : 26 ;  1  Cor. 
9:16. 


Ch.  10  :  1-42.    THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TWELVE. 
Ch.  10  : 1-15.    THEIR  COMMISSION.— THE  WEAKNESS 

AND    THE    POWER    OP    THE    APOSTLES    (2   Cor.    4  :  7). — 

CHRISTIAN  WORK,  LIKE  CHARITY,  BEGINS  AT  HOME  (vs. 
5,  6).— THE  FOUNDATION  OP  THE  GOSPEL  :  THE  KING- 
DOM OP  HEAVEN  18  AT  HAND  (V.  7).— THE  WORK  OP  THE 
GOSPEL:  HEALING,  CLEANSING,  LIFE-GIVING,  DEVIL- 
CONQLTERING  (V.  8).— THE  TRUST  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MINIS- 
TRY:  GOD  AND  THE  PEOPLE.  THEIR  SUPPORT:  THE 
VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  THEIR  HEARERS  (VS. 
9-13). — THE  SIN  op  REJECTING  THE  GOSPEL  is  THE  MOST 

HEINOUS  OF  ALL  SINS  (VS.  14,  15). 

The  conflict  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees 
had  already  commenced.  They  had  attacked  him 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  12 : 2, 10,  u ;  John  6 :  IG), 
and  for  associating  with  publicans  and  sinners 
(Matt.  9 :  n),  and  accused  him  of  casting  out  devils 
by  the  Prince  of  devils  (Matt.  12 : 24).  He  had 
made  several  missionary  tours  through  Galilee, 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  the  sick.  Prior 
to  this  commission  are  undoubtedly  to  be  placed, 
not  only  the  miracles  previously  recorded  by 
Matthew,  but  also  those  of  the  raising  of  the  son 
of  the  widow  of  Nain  (Lake  7 : 11-17),  and  the  heal- 
ing of  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
(John  5).  He  had  also  been  mobbed  at  Nazareth 
(Lake  4 : 29,  so),  and  had  already  not  only  vigor- 
ously exposed  the  errors  of  the  Pharisees  in  the 
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ND  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  dis- 
ciples, he*  gave  them  power   against    unclean 


spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness and  all  manner  of  disease. 

2  Now  the  names"  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these  : 
The  first,  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his 


T  Mark  3  :  13, 14  ;  6  :  7,  etc. ;  Lake  9  :  1,  etc w  Lake  6  :  13. 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  had  denounced  them 
and  their  hypocrisy  before  all  the  people  (Matt.  12 : 
33-39 ;  Luke  ii :  37-M),  and  had  preached  the  parables 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  recorded  in 
Matt.  XIII.  Meanwhile  his  popularity  among 
the  people  had  only  been  increased  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Pharisees.  Wherever  he  went 
crowds  gathered  about  him  thronging  the  streets 

through  which  he  passed  (Mark  2  :  15  ;  5  :  24 :  Luke  7:11; 

8 : 45),  crowding  the  houses  he  entered  (Mark  2 ;  2), 
treading  each  other  under  foot  in  their  eager- 
ness (Luke  12 :  i),  breaking  in  on  his  sleep  and  meals 
(Mark  3 : 20),  and  following  him  on  foot  when  he  en- 
deavored to  escape  them  by  boat  (Matt,  u  :  is). 
"V  rithout  entering  here  into  the  reasons  for  placing 
th:3  commission  at  a  later  date  than  appears  to  be 
assigned  to  it  by  Matthew,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  it  appears  clear  from  Mark  6  :  7-14  that  the 
commission  was  given,  if  not  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,  certainly  about  the  same  time. 
Two  reasons  appear  to  have  led  to  this  commis- 
sioning of  the  twelve  :  first,  the  growing  eagerness 
of  the  people  to  hear  the  news  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  be  satisfied  by  one  preacher ;  second,  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  made  ap- 
parent the  necessity  of  not  only  appointing  but 
training  men  to  preach  Christ's  Gospel  when  he 
should  be  slain.  This  commission  was,  however, 
for  a  purely  temporary  service,  and  the  instruc- 
tions which  accompanied  it  apply  directly  only  to 
this  single  preparatory  mission  (see  notes  below). 
There  is  nothing  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  that 
the  twelve  understood  that  they  were  appointed 
to  any  permanent  office  in  the  church,  or  that 
there  was  any  permanent  apostolic  office  created, 
or  even  that  they  comprehended  that  a  church 
of  Christ  would  be  organized  to  promote  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  after  Jesus'  death,  much  less 
that  a  succession  was  established  for  all  future 
time.  Other  passages  of  Scripture  (e.  g.  Matt.  28 : 
19, 20 ;  Act*  i :  13-26),  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
previous  calling  and  present  appointment  of  the 
twelve,  seem  to  indicate  that  our  Lord  intended 
to  confer  upon  them  a  quasi  leadership  in  the  in- 
fant church.  Yet  there  are  other  indications 
that  this  leadership  was  not  authoritative,  such 
as  the  position  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother 

(Act*  15  :  13  ;  21  :  IS;   Gal.  2  :  12  ;  comp.  Gai.  1  :  19),    and  that 

of  Paul,  both  of  whom  are  called  apostles  in  the  I 
N.  T.   (i  Cor.  15:9;  2 cor.  n  :  s).     The  significance  of  ] 
these  passages  will  be  considered  in  due  course  ;  it 
must  suffice  now  to  say  that  this  chapter  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  office 


and  functions  of  the  twelve  in  the  church,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  almost  the  same 
powers  were  conferred  and  almost  the  same 
directions  given  to  the  seventy  (Luke  10 :  i-ie). 

1.  When  he  had  called   unto  him    his 
twelve  disciples.    The  call  and  ordination  of 
the  twelve  to  be  apostles  had  taken  place  some 
time  previously  ;  in  connection  with  it  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  was  delivered  (Luke  e :  13).    The  lan- 
guage here  "  his  twelve  disciples  "  indicates  very 
clearly  that  they  had  already  been  chosen  and  set 
apart  to  the  ministry.     He  gave  them  power. 
See  on  verse  8. 

2.  The  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are 
these.    Of  the  twelve  apostles  there  are  four 
lists,  the  other  three  being  found  in  Mark  3  : 16 ; 
Luke  G  :  14 ;  and  Acts  1  : 13.    They  differ  in  the 
following  particulars.    Luke  hi  the  book  of  Acts 
does  not  insert  the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
was  then  dead ;  both  in  his  Gospel  and  hi  Acts 
he  entitles  the  Simon  who  is  here  and  in  Mark 
called  the  Canaanite,  Simon  Zelotes ;  Matthew 
gives  as  the  tenth  disciple  Lebbeus ;  Mark  calls 
him  Thaddeus  ;  Luke  and  Acts  Judas  of  James ; 
i.  e.  either  son  or  brother  of  James  ;  and  Mark 
says  that  James  and  John  were  surnamed  by 
Christ    Boanerges,   i.  e..   The  sons  of  thunder. 
In   other  respects   the  four   lists  are  identical, 
except  that  the  names  are  given  in  a  slightly 
different  order  by  the  different  writers.    They  all 
agree,  however,  in  putting  Simon  Peter  first  and 
Judas  Iscariot  last,  and  all  agree  in  arranging 
them  in  groups  of  four,  Simon  Peter  being  first 
of  the  first  group,  Philip  of  the  second,  James, 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  of  the  third.     There  are 
three  pairs  of  brothers  among  them,  Andrew  and 
Peter,  James  and  John,  James  the  less,  and  Judas 
or  Thaddeus.     James  and  John  I  believe  to  have 
been  own  cousins  of  our  Lord.    See  note  below. 
With  the  exception  of  Judas  Iscariot  all  were 
Galileans  ;  several  of  them  were  by  trade  fisher- 
men, a  laborious  and  profitable    calling;   they 
were  all  laymen,  that  is,  there  was  neither  priest 
nor  scribe  among  them.     They  have  generally 
been  regarded  as  illiterate  men  (ACU  4 :  is) ;  but  by 
this  must  be  understood,  not  that  they    were 
specially  ignorant,  but  that  they  were  not  versed 
in  the  rabbinical  literature,  the  scholastic  theol- 
ogy of  their  age.     Philip  and  Peter  both  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek.    This 
is  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  Greeks  to 
Philip  (John  12 : 20,  si)  and  by  the  fact  that  the  epis- 
tles of  Peter  were  written  in  Greek.    Matthew 
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brother  ;  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother  ; 

3  Philip,  and  Bartholomew  ;  Thomas,  and  Matthew 
the  publican  ;  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Lebbaeus, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddaeus  ; 


4  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also 
betrayed  him. 

5  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded 
them,  saying,  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans1  enter  ye  not ; 


2  Kings  17  :  24  ;  John  4:5,9,  20. 


was  a  ready  and  methodical  writer ;  John  evident- 
ly was  a  man  of  culture, "as  his  writings  show,  and 
his  social  position  was  such  as  gave  him  ready 
access  to  the  high  priest's  palace  during  the  trial 
of  Jesus  (John  is :  IB)  ;  and  there  are  unmistakable 
indications  that  several  of  the  twelve  possessed 
wealth  or  wealthy  connections,  for  the  father  of 
James  and  John  had  hired  servants,  Peter  appar- 
ently lived  in  his  own  house,  and  Matthew  (Sen. ) 
had  the  means  to  give  a  large  party  to  ^many 

friends     (Mark  1  :  20  ;    Lake  4  :  38  ;    5  :  29).         Several     of 

them,  Andrew,  John,  Philip,  probably  Peter  and 
perhaps  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew,  were  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist,  and  in  attendance  on 
his  ministry  first  became  acquainted  with  our  Lord 

(John  1  :  36  ;  37,  42,  44,  45,  49).      I  have  grouped  together, 

in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  information  which   the   Scripture 
affords  us  of  their  individual  lives. 
The  first,  Simon  who  is  called  Peter. 

In  the  lists  of  the  apostles  Peter  is  always  named 
first  in  order ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
the  first  to  come  to  Christ,  for  Andrew  his  brother 
brought  Peter  to  him  (John  i :  40, 41),  nor  is  there 
any  other  indication  that  he  was  the  oldest  than 
such  as  may  be  thought  to  be  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  married  (Mark  i :  so),  and  that  he 
was  generally  foremost  as  spokesman  of  the 
twelve.  (See  below.)  The  precedence  given  to 
him,  not  only  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  but  in 
the  mention  of  him  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels, 

(Matt  11:1;  Mark  6  :  37 ;  9  :  2 ;  14  :  33  ;  16  :  7  ;  Luke  8  :  51  ;  9  :  28, 
and  see  references  below),  is  One  Of  the  grounds  On 

which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  bases  its  belief 
that  Christ  made  him  and  his  successors  the  visi- 
ble head  of  the  church.  Here  and  elsewhere  the 
Scripture  indicates  that  he  possessed  a  certain 
pre-eminence  among  the  twelve,  but  it  affords 
no  hint  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  official  supremacy. 
On  the  contrary,  though  foremost  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church  as  a  preacher  of  great 
power  (Acts  2:14, 41),  he  was  less  an  ecclesiastical 
leader  than  James  the  Lord's  brother  (Acts  12 :  n ; 
15 : 13 ;  21 :  is ;  Gai.  i :  19),  who  is  not  to  be  conf  ounded 
with  either  of  the  twelve  of  that  name  (see  note 
below),  and  less  a  founder  and  builder  of  the  church 

than  Paul.      (See  note  on  Matt.  16  :  13-20.)      On  the  place 

which  the  N.  T.  assigns  to  Peter,  Alford's  note 
is  so  admirable  that  I  quote  it  entire. 
"We  find  Simon  Peter,  not  only  in  the  lists  of 
the  apostles,  but  also  in  their  history,  prominent 
on  various  occasions  before  the  rest.  Some- 
times he  speaks  in  their  name  (Matt.  19 : 27  j  Lute  12 : 41) ; 
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sometimes  answers  when  all  are  addressed  (Matt. 
IB  :  ie) ;  sometimes  'our  Lord  addresses  him  as 
principal  even  among  the  three  favored  ones 
(Matt.  26: 40;  Luke  22:3) ;  sometimes  he  is  addressed 
by  others  as  representing  the  whole  (Matt.  IT  :  24 ; 
Acts  3 ;  37).  He  appears  as  the  organ  of  the  apos- 
tles after  our  Lord'  a  ascension  (Act«  i :  is ;  2 : 14 : 4 : 8  j 
5  : 29) ;  the  first  speech,  and  apparently  that  which 
decided  the  Council,  is  spoken  by  him  (Acts  is  •.  i). 
All  this  accords  well  with  the  bold  and  energetic 
character  of  Peter,  and  originated  in  the  unerr- 
ing discernment  and  appointment  of  our  Lord 
himself,  who  saw  in  him  a  person  adapted  to  take 
precedence  of  the  rest  in  the  founding  of  his 
Church  (Acts  s :  3, 9)  and  shutting  (Acts  5 : 3, 9)  and 
opening  (Acts  2 : 14, 41 ;  10 : 5, 46)  the  doors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  That,  however,  no  such 
idea  was  current  among  the  apostles  as  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  the  primate  of  the  future 
Church  is  as  clear  as  the  facts  above  mentioned. 
For  (1)  no  trace  of  such  a  pre-eminence  is  found 
in  all  the  Epistles  of  the  other  apostles ;  but 
when  he  is  mentioned  it  is  either,  as  in  1  Cor.  9  : 
5,  as  one  of  the  apostles,  one  example  among 
many,  but  in  no  wise  the  chief ;  or,  as  in  Gal.  2  : 
7,  8,  with  a  distinct  account  of  a  peculiar  province 
of  duty  and  preaching  being  allotted  to  him,  viz. 
the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision  (see  Pet.  i :  i), 
as  distinguished  from  Paul,  to  whom  was  given 
the  apostleship  of  the  uncircumcision  ;  or,  as  in 
Gal.  2  :  9,  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars,  together 
with  James  and  John ;  or,  as  in  Gal.  2  : 11,  as 
subject  to  rebuke  from  Paul  as  from  an  equal. 
And  (2)  wherever  by  our  Lord  himself  the  future 
constitution  of  his  Church  is  alluded  to,  or  by 
the  apostles  its  actual  constitution,  no  hint  of 
any  such  primacy  is  given,  but  the  whole  college 
of  apostles  are  spoken  of  as  absolutely  equal. 
Matt.  19  :  27,  28  ;  20  : 26,  28  ;  Eph.  2  : 20.  Again 
(3)  in  the  two  Epistles  which  we  have  from  his 
own  hand,  there  is  nothing  for,  but  everything 
against,  such  a  supposition.  He  exhorts  the 
presbyters  as  being  their  co-presbyter  (i  Pet.  5 :  i) ; 
describes  himself  as  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed  ;  addresses  his  second  Epistle 
to  them  that  have  obtained  the  like  precious  faith 
with  ourselves  (2  Pet.  i :  i),  and  makes  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  apostles." 

5.  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth.  On 
the  names,  character  and  lives  of  the  twelve,  see 
note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  And  com- 
manded them  saying.  John  gives  no  ae- 
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6  But  go*  rather  to  the  lost  sheep1  of  the  house  of        j  And,  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,'  The  kingdom  of 
Israel.  heaven  is  at  hand. 


y  Acti  13  :  46 Ft.  119  :  176 ;  Isa.  53  :  6 ;  Jer.  50  :  6,  17  ;  Eze.  34  :  5,  6,  8 ;  1  Pet.  2  :  25 a  ch.  3  :  2  ;  4  :  17  ;  Luke  9:2;  10  :  9. 


count  of  this  discourse  ;  Mark  (6 : 7-13)  and  Luke 
(9 :  i-«)  present  fragmentary  reports  of  it.  They 
were  not  apostles  and  were  not  present ;  Mat- 
thew was,  and  his  report  is  much  the  fullest.  It  is 
clear,  both  from  the  structure  of  the  discourse 
and  from  Matthew  11  : 1,  that  it  is  no  collection 
of  our  Lord's  sayings  uttered  at  different  times, 
but  a  report  of  a  single  discourse  delivered  at 
one  time  and  for  a  specific  purpose.  But  similar 
precepts  were  given  by  Christ  at  the  ordination 
of  the  seventy  (Luke  10 .  i-e)  which  should  be  com- 
pared carefully  with  this  discourse,  and  some  of 
the  aphorisms  found  here  and  there  are  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  Apparently  Christ  fre- 
quently repeated  certain  proverbial  expressions 
in  his  itinerant  preaching.  Compare  with  verse 
14,  Luke  10  : 11 ;  verse  17,  Mark  13  :9  ;  verse  24, 
Luke  6  :  40,  John  13  : 16 ;  15  :  20  ;  verses  29-31, 
Luke  12  :  6,  7,  etc.  Much  of  Luke  12  : 1-11  ap- 
pears to  duplicate  portions  of  this  address.  Com- 
paring the  reports  of  the  three  Evangelists,  the 
following  features  are  found  characteristic  of 
the  mission  of  the  twelve.  The  apostles  were 
to  go  in  pairs  (Mark  e :  7),  "  for  they  were  to  be  ac- 
customed to  work  in  brotherly  fellowship,  and 
when  difficulties  arose  one  was  to  have  the  coun- 
sel and  aid  of  the  other  "  (SchenckeV s  Character 
of  Jesus) ;  they  were  to  minister  to  both  body 
and  soul  (verses  7  and  s) ;  were  to  preach  in  the 
towns  and  villages  while  Christ  continued  his 

ministry    in    the    Cities    (compare  Luke  9  :  6  with  Matt.  11  ; 

i) ;  were  to  preach  only  to  the  Jews  (verses  5,  e) ; 
and  in  their  ministry  were  to  follow  the  example 
and  adopt  the  habits  of  the  ancient  prophets 
(See  note  below).  The  discourses  to  them  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  first,  their  commission 
proper  (verses  s-is) ;  second,  warnings  of  obstacles 
and  persecution  (verses  16-23) ;  third,  promises  and 
encouragements  (verses  24-42).  The  first  comprises 
specific  directions  directly  applicable  only  to  this 
temporary  mission,  and  part  of  them  were  sub- 
sequently declared  by  Christ  inoperative  in  their 
later  and  wider  ministry  (see  notes  below) ;  the  second 
is  more  general,  and  applies  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry in  all  times  of  religious  persecution ;  the 
third  appears  to  be  universally  applicable  to  all 
followers  of  Christ,  whether  engaged  directly  in 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  or  not.  The 
first  part  contains  (a)  the  limitation  of  the  apos- 
tles' missionary  commission  (verses  &-«) ;  (&)  their 
commission  itself  (verses  7,  s) ;  (c)  their  provision 
(verses  9, 10) ;  (cZ)  directions  as  to  their  methods 

(verses  11-15). 

Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles, 

i.  e.,  into  the  Gentile  territory.    And  into   a 


city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not.    The 

Samaritans  were  a  mongrel  race  produced  by  an 
intermixture  of  Jews  and  heathen.  Their  relig- 
ion was  a  composition  of  *the  worship  of  the  true 
God  and  of  idolatry  (s  Kings  n :  24-41).  The  enmity 
of  the  Jews  against  them  was  intense  (John  4 : 9), 
and  their  character  and  conduct  were  charac- 
teristic of  an  apostate  race.  (See  note  on  parable 
of  Good  Samaritan,  Luke  10  :  25-37,  and  on  John 
4:9.) 

6.  But  go  rather.    The  very  form  of  this 
prohibition  affords  an  intimation  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  permanent.     To  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.    Not  to  any  particu- 
lar class  of  Israelites,  but  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (chapter  9 :  se ;  is :  24 ; 

John  10  :  16). 

What  was  the  cause  and  what  is  the  significance 
of  this  prohibition?  It  certainly  was  not  because 
Christ  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  age  which 
caused  the  Jewish  rabbis  to  forbid  teaching  the 

law   tO    a  Gentile  («ee  to  the  contrary,  Matt.  8:10-12;  28:19; 

ActB  i:8);  nor  because  any  inherent  necessity  re- 
quired that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  ex- 
clusively to  God's  chosen  people  before  it  was 
offered  to  the  Gentiles,  for  Jesus  had  already 
preached  it  to  the  Samaritans  (John  4 : 40) ;  nor 
because  he  must  by  his  death  break  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile before  they  could  be  made  inheritors  of  the 
promise  (Ephes.  2 :  u),  for  Christ  before  his  death 
declared  them  to  be  sharers  in  the  New  Covenant 
(Luke  4: 24-27).  Two  reasons  are  apparent,  though 
none  are  declared  by  Christ  himself ;  first,  because 
if  the  twelve  had  begun  by  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  Gentiles  they  would  have  intensified  the 
Jewish  prejudices  against  it,  and  so  closed  the 
door  to  Jewish  hearts ;  second,  because  they  did 
not  themselves  understand  the  universality  of 
the  Gospel  until  long  after,  and  if  they  had  at- 
tempted to  preach  it  to  the  Gentiles  they  would 
have  inevitably  became  preachers  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  made  at  best  only  converts  to  a  reformed 
Judaism.  The  practical  significance  of  the  com- 
mand is  that  our  work  for  Christ  should  begin 
with  those  nearest  to  us  ;  that  we  are  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  our  neighbors  and  friends,  and  so 
test  our  capacity  before  reaching  out  with  relig- 
ious ambition  for  a  larger  field  of  personal  work 
among  the  heathen  at  home  or  abroad.  But  it 
affords  no  justification  for  refusing  aid  to  those 
who  have  proved  their  capacity  and  have  entered 
on  the  larger  work. 

7.  And  as  ye  go.    The  ministry  was  to  he 
an  itinerant  one.    Preach,  saying  the  King- 
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8  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead, 
cast  out  devils  :  freelyb  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 

9  Provide1   neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in 
your  purses  ; 


10  Nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats, 
neither   shoes,  nor  yet  staves ;  for1  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meat. 

11  And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter, 


b  Acte  8  : 18,  20 c  Luke  22  :  35 ;  1  Cor.  9  :  7,  etc d  Luke  10  :  7,  etc. 


dom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,  i.  e.,  draws 
nigh.  Compare  the  following  passages,  where  the 
Greek  word  (ty/^w),  here  translated  at  hand,  is 
rendered  draw  nigh  or  come  nigh  (Matt.  21 : 1,34; 
Mark  ii :  i ;  Luke  is :  2s).  The  phrase  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  first  appears  in  the  N.  T.,  but  this  meta- 
phor is  employed  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
4 : 3, 34 ;  7 :  is,  w),  whence  it  passed  into  the  rabbini- 
cal books,  where  it  is  used  sometimes  in  a  general 
and  almost  a  scriptural  sense  to  signify  a  state  of 
complete  and  perfect  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  sig- 
nify that  political  reformation  and  national  ex- 
altation which  the  Jews  expected  would  follow 

the    COming    Of    the    Messiah  (see  Luke  17  :  20  ;  19  :  ll). 

The  disciples  were  not  directed  to  explain  in  what 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  consisted ;  they  were 
simply  to  proclaim  that  it  was  near.  In  this  re- 
spect their  preaching  was  to  be  patterned  after 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  3 : 2).  It  was 
their  office  in  this  mission  not  to  instruct  the  na- 
tion, but  simply  to  raise  an  expectancy,  and  so 
prepare  the  way  for  instruction  which  Christ  af- 
terward afforded  in  his  sermon  at  Capernaum 
(John  e),  and  which  the  apostles  themselves  were 
afterward  directed  to  give  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt. 

S8  :  19 ;  compare  1  Cor.  2:2;  Col.  1  :  26-28).      It  is  not  a  law 

nor  even  a  precedent  for  us ;  but  is  it  not  always 
the  first  work  of  the  preacher,  whether  lay  or 
clerical,  to  awaken  a  spiritual  appetite,  even  if  it 
be  not  very  intelligent  at  the  beginning  ?  And  is 
it  not  always  to  be  done  by  proclaiming  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  at  hand,  by  making  vivid  the 
presence  and  power  of  God  in  nature  and  life,  or 
awakening  an  expectation  of  his  early  coming  in 
death  and  the  judgment,  or  otherwise  producing 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  God  ?  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  mission  was  to  extend 

the  fame  Of  JeSUS  (Matt.  14  :  1 ;    Mark  6  :  3l). 

8.  Heal  the  sick,  etc.  This  command  was 
accompanied  with  the  conferring  of  power  (verse  i), 
the  first  bestowal  of  miraculous  power  on  the 
disciples.  In  the  call  of  the  Seventy  it  led  to  a 
mistaken  exultation  which  Christ  corrected  (Luke 
10 : 17-20).  To  those  who  see  in  the  external  acts 
of  Christ's  ministry  a  parable  of  his  spiritual 
work,  and  especially  in  his  ministry  to  the  body 
a  type  of  his  ministry  to  the  soul,  it  will  not 
seem  fanciful  to  trace  that  parallel  here.  The 
wise  apostle  of  Christ  will  sometimes  treat  sin  as 
a  sickness  to  be  cured  (compare  Gai.  6 :  i,  2),  some- 
times as  a  leprous  pollution  to  be  cleansed  away 
(Acts  s :  22, 23),  sometimes  as  a  spiritual  death,  the 


remedy  for  which  is  a  spiritual  resurrection  (Eph. 
2 : 4,  s),  sometimes  as  a  possession  of  the  soul  by 
an  evil  spirit  that  must  be  cast  out  (Acts  is :  10-12; 
19 :  is,  19).  He  needs  to  exercise  sometimes  gentle- 
ness and  long-suffering,  sometimes  the  purifying 
power  of  loving-kindness,  sometimes  spiritual 
vehemence,  sometimes  courage  in  combat  with  op- 
posing evil.  Christ  healed  his  disciples  of  unworthy 
ambition  (Mark  9 : 34-37),  cleansed  the  woman  that 
was  a  sinner  (Luke  7 : 47, 4s),  raised  Matthew  from, 
the  dead  (Matt.  9 : 9),and  cast  the  devil  out  of  Peter 
(Matt.  16 :  as).  It  should  be  added  that  the  phrase 
"raise  the  dead"  is  omitted  from  some  MSS., 
and  placed  in  others  before  "  cleanse  the  lepers." 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. 
This  clause  properly  belongs  with  the  two  verses 
following,  and  enunciates  the  general  principle 
which  they  illustrate.  Freely  is  here  equivalent 

tO  gratuitously  (see  Isaiah  51  :  1 ;  Acts  8  :  18-23).      It  is  Only 

as  the  minister,  lay  or  clerical,  receives  from  the 
Lord  that  he  can  impart  in  his  name.  As  to  the 
bearing  of  this  verse  on  the  question  of  free 
churches,  see  below. 

9.  Provide   neither  gold.      The    articles 
referred  to  in  this  and  the  succeeding  verses  were 
the  ordinary  provision  of  travelers.     They  are  of 
three  kinds,  money,  food  and  clothing.     Gold, 
silver,  brass  ;  rather  copper.    Mark  and  Luke 
have  in  our  translation  the  general  term  money  ; 
but  in  the  Greek,   Mark  has  brass   or   copper, 
and  Luke  silver.    All  money  in  the  East,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  was  coined,  and  these  three  words 
embrace  all  coins  ;  the  apostles  were  not  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with    money.     Purses  ;  lite- 
rally belt  or  girdle.    One  end  of  the  girdle  was 
folded  back  so  as  to  form  a  pocket :  and  it  was 
used  to  carry  money  or  an  inkstand  (Ezek.  9 : 2),  a 
use  to  which  it  is  still  put  in  the  East. 

10.  Nor   scrip.      "A  bag  used  for  carrying 
food  or  other  necessaries  ;  it  was  generally  made 
of  leather,  and  slung  over  the  shoulder  (i  Sam. 
17 : 40) ;    a  similar  article  is  still  used  by  Syrian 
shepherds." — (Kitto.)    Mark  and  Luke  interpret 
this  direction  by  their  phraseology,  "  no  scrip,  no 
bread."    The  apostles  were  to  carry  no  food,  and 
not  even  the  traveler's  bag  or  wallet  in  which  to 
put  such  as  might  be  provided  for  them.    Nei- 
ther  two   coats,  literally  tunics.     The  tunic 
(Greek  xiruiv)  was  the  inner  garment,  worn  next 
the  skin,  usually  with  sleeves  and  reaching  to 
the  knees.    It  answered  rather  to  our  shirt  than 
to  our  coat.    Apparently  two  tunics  were  some- 
times worn,  probably  of  different  stuffs,  by  per- 
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inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide  till  ye  go 
thence. 


12  And  when  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute  it. 

13  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come 


sons  of  rank,  wealth,  or  official  station.  To  this 
fact  John  the  Baptist  refers  probably  in  Luke 
3  :  11.  In  Mark  14  :  03,  the  high  priest  is  said  to 
have  "rent  his  clothes,"  literally,  "his  tunics,11 
indicating  that  he  had  on  more  than  one  ;  and 
Mark,  in  his  account  of  this  commission,  says, 
"and  not  put  on  two  coats  "  or  tunics.  Neither 
shoes.  Mark  (ch.  6 : 9)  gives  the  converse  direction 
"be  shod  with  sandals.'11  "Shoes  were  of  more 
delicate  use ;  sandals  were  more  ordinary  and 
more  for  service.  A  shoe  was  of  softer  leather ; 
a  sandal  of  harder." — (Lightfoot.)  The  whole 
prohibition  is  aimed  at  luxury  and  delicacy  of  at- 
tire. Nor  yet  staves.  The  proper  reading  is 
neither  a  staff.  According  to  Mark  (ch.  6  :  s)  the 
apostles  were  allowed  each  to  take  a  staff  ;  prob- 
ably the  reading  here  has  been  changed  to  har- 
monize the  two  accounts.  But  no  traveler  would 
think  of  taking  an  extra  staff. 
According  to  Mark  they  are  per- 
mitted to  take  a  staff,  i.  e.,  the  one 
which  they  already  possessed ;  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  they  were 
not  to  provide  staves  for  this  jour- 
ney ;  they  were  to  go  as  they 
were,  without  any  additional  pro- 
vision. For  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  meat.  This  as- 
signs the  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  special  provision  ;  they  are 
to  be  supported  by  those  whom  they  serve.  In 
the  accompanying  cut,  from  an  Italian  marble,  a 
Roman  peasant  is  shown,  with  his  *taff,  and  with 
his  scrip  or  wallet  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

From  these  provisions  in  verses  9  and  10  re- 
garding the  support  of  the  twelve  in  this  their 
first  missionary  tour,  too  much  has  sometimes 
been  deduced  respecting  the  support  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  their  true  method  of 
operation.  The  commission  was  for  a  temporary 
service  ;  the  requirements  were  adapted  to  the 
customs  of  society  ;  the  apostles  were  cast  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  people  partly  to  try  their 
own  faith,  partly  to  try  that  of  the  people,  and 
measure  their  readiness  to  receive  the  Gospel, 
partly  because  they  thus  conformed  to  the  habits 
of  the  ancient  prophets  (i  Kings  IT  :  9 ;  2  Kings  4 :  s), 
and  so  assumed  an  office  and  position  with  which 
the  people  were  measurably  familiar.  It  is  no 
more  just  to  assume  that  the  ministry  must  always 
be  itinerant  and  without  a  settled  support,  than 
to  conclude  that  they  must  not  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  must  confine  their  preaching  to  a 
mere  heralding  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (vmes  5-7).  In  subsequent  directions  for 
their  later  ministry,  Christ  gave  the  apostles  com- 
mands directly  opposite  to  certain  precepts  here 


(compare  verse  5  with  Act*  1  :  8),     and    his    Own    practice 

did  not  ordinarily  conform  to  the  precepts  here 
given,  forbidding  provision.  The  band  had  a 
treasurer,  and  usually  carried  both  money  (John 

12 :  6 ;  13 :  29)  and  provisions  (Matt.  14  :  17  ;  15 : 34 ;  16  :  6,  T)  ; 

and  Christ  himself  expressly  declared  later  that 
these  directions  were  not  applicable  in  their  sub- 
sequent ministry  (Lake  22 : 35, 36) ;  observe  that  the 
disciples  were  abundantly  provided  for  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  (Luke  22 :  35).  But  while 
we  shall  miss  the  meaning  of  these  precepts  if 
we  regard  them  as  rules  for  the  permanent  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  we  shall  also  miss  their 
meaning  if  we  do  not  gather  from  them  for  our 
guidance  the  spirit  and  principles  which  underlie 
them.  They  certainly  involve  this  much,  viz., 
that  (a),  the  ministry  are  to  seek,  as  well  as  to 
save  the  lost,  and  therefore  are  to  go  after  them ; 
(b),  they  are  to  give  freely,  and  not  make  a  mer- 
chandise of  the  Gospel ;  (e),  they  are  to  avoid  all 
ostentation  in  attire  and  luxury  in  food ;  (d), 
they  are  to  depend  on  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people  for  their  sustenance,  as  did 
the  O.  T.  priesthood  to  a  large  extent,  and  the 
O.  T.  prophets  altogether  (xumb.  is  :  20, 21 ;  Deut. 
10:8,9;  18:1,2);  and  not  on  the  acquisition  of 
property  by  the  church  so  as  to  render  its  min- 
istry independent  of  the  people,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  do,  nor  on  the  support  of  the 
state,  as  do  the  ministry  of  all  established 
churches  ;  (e),  their  dependence  is  that  of  a 
laborer  who  earns  his  bread,  not  that  of  a  beg- 
gar who  receives  it  as  a  gratuity.  But  whether 
the  wages  are  paid  in  chance  and  occasional  con- 
tributions, or  in  a  permanent  and  regular  stipend 
is  a  matter  not  determined  here,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  now  see,  anywhere  in  the  Scripture. 

11-15.  These  verses  give  further  directions 
as  to  the  method  in  which  the  apostles  are  to 
prosecute  their  mission  now  given  to  them. 
With  these  directions  compare  those  given  to 
the  seventy  reported  in  Luke  10  :  5-12. 

11.  Who  in  it  is  worthy.  For  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  kind  of  worth  signified,  see  Acts 
13  :  46,  48  ;  17  :  11.  It  is  not  moral  excellence, 
but  a  readiness  to  receive  the  Gospel  message. 
In  this  sense  Zaccheus,  though  a  publican,  was 
worthy  to  be  a  host  of  Christ  (Luke  19 : 5, 9).  Chry- 
sostom  notes  that  Christ  requires  his  apostles  to 
exercise  circumspection.  They  are  not  to  trust 
to  the  hospitality  of  every  one,  but  to  enquire 
where  they  will  be  likely  to  find  a  welcome. 
There  abide.  They  are  not  to  go  from  house 
to  house  (compare  Luke  10  : 7),  lest  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel be  frittered  away  in  receiving  hospitality  and 
entertainment.  A  comparison  of  this  direction 
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upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your  peace  return" 
to  you. 

14  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake'  off  the  dust  of  your  feet. 

15  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Its  shall  be  more  tolerable 


for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  that  city. 

16  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves  :  be  ye  therefore  wiseh  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less' as  doves. 

17  But  beware^  of  men :  for  theyk  will  deliver  you 


e  Ps.  35:  13. ..  .f  Neh.  5  : 13;  Acts  13  :  51 ;  18:6....g  ch.  11  :  22,  24.... h  Rom.  16  :  19  ;  Eph.  5  :  15....1  Phil.  2:  15.... j  Phil.  3:2.... 

k  ch.  24  :  9  ;  Mark  13  :  9. 


with  the  apostolic  practice  subsequent  to  Christ's 
resurrection  (Act«  2 : 46,  but  see  note  there),  affords  a  hint 
of  the  right  and  the  wrong  kind  of  pastoral  vis- 
iting ;  the  right  kind  goes  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  the  wrong  kind  for  mere  social 
entertainment. 

12.  And  when  ye  come  into  the  house 
salute  it.  Not  the  house  that  is  worthy,  but 
any  house  which  they  enter.  They  are  not  to 
stand  on  ceremony  and  the  dignity  of  their  office 
and  await  a  welcome  ;  they  are  at  once  to  offer 
the  customary  salutation.  The  ancient  Jews,  like 
the  modern  Mohammedans,  did  not  salute  one  of 
a  different  religious  faith  ;  but  the  apostles  were 
not  to  wait  until  they  had  ascertained  how  they 
would  be  received  before  proffering  their  bless- 
ing. For  form  of  salutation  see  Luke  10  :  5  ;  and 
compare  Numb.  6  :  23-26. 

.  13.  Let  your  peace  return  to  you.  The 
prayer  for  blessing  will  receive  no  answer  if  the 
heart  refuses  to  receive  the  blessing.  Nor  are 
the  apostles  to  be  disturbed  in  mind  because  of 
such  refusal,  still  less  to  follow  their  rejected 
benediction  with  an  anathema.  Their  peace  is  to 
return  to  them.  ' '  If  your  peace  finds  a  shut  in- 
stead of  an  open  door  in  any  household,  take  it 
back  to  yourselves  who  know  how  to  value  it, 
and  it  will  taste  the  sweeter  to  you  for  having 
been  offered,  even  though  rejected." — (Dr. 
Brown.")  There  is  no  peace  like  that  which  comes 
from  bearing  insult  and  wrong  with  sweetness 
and  serenity. 

14.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive 
you  *  *  *  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet. 
Mark  and  L  uke  add  by  way  of  explanation  '  '•for 
a  testimony  against  them.'1''  Compare  Luke  10 : 11. 
The  Scribes  taught  that  the  dust  of  heathen 
lands  defiled  those  who  came  in  contact  with  it ; 
accordingly  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Pharisees, 
when  they  entered  Judea  from  a  heathen  country, 
to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  land  as  a  testimony 
that  they  had  no  part  or  lot  with  heathenism. 
The  apostles,  if  rejected,  were  to  turn  from  the 
city  or  house  that  rejected  them  and  hold  no  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  it.  It  was  to  be  to  them  as 
a  Gentile  city  to  a  Jew.  Compare  Matt.  18  : 17  ; 
and  see  for  illustration  of  this  precept  Acts  13  : 
51 ;  18  :  6.  Is  the  Christian  minister,  then,  to  re- 
fuse all  intercourse  with  and  all  second  attempts 
to  win  those  who  reject  Christ  in  the  first  presen- 
tation ?  No  !  because  these  are  not  rules  for  the 
permanent  ministry,  but  for  a  specific  and  neces- 


sarily rapid  mission,  whose  object  was  not  so  much 
to  win  souls  as  to  awaken  attention  and  prepare 
for  a  future  ministry.  On  this  point  Chrysostom's 
homily  is  admirable  ;  I  quote  a  single  paragraph : 
"For  I  indeed  oftentimes  pronounce  peace  to 
you,  and  will  not  cease  from  continually  speak- 
ing it ;  and  if,  besides  your  insults,  you  receive 
me  not,  even  then  I  shake  not  off  the  dust ;  not 
that  I  am  disobedient  to  our  Lord,  but  that  I 
vehemently  burn  for  you.  And  besides  I  have  suf- 
fered nothing  at  all  for  you ;  I  have  neither  come 
a  long  journey,  nor  with  that  garb  and  that  vol- 
untary poverty  am  I  come,  nor  without  shoes 
and  a  second  coat ;  and  perhaps  this  is  why  ye 
also  fail  of  your  part. ' ' 

15.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city.  Compare 
chap.  11  :  21-23,  and  Luke  10  : 13-15.  Observe, 
first,  that  as  there  are  degrees  of  guilt,  so  there  will 
be  degrees  of  punishment  in  the  future  world 
(Lake  12 : 47, 4s) ;  and  second,  that  the  guilt  of  reject- 
ing the  Gospel  is  marked  by  Christ  as  greater 
than  that  of  moral  impurity  of  life.  Neither 
secular  nor  sacred  history  contains  a  record  of 
immorality  and  vice  more  loathsome  and  flagrant 
than  that  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  is :  20  ; 
19 : 4-13) ;  but  Christ  pronounces  a  heavier  woe 
against  those  that  refuse  the  proffer  of  the  Gos- 
pel, because  the  refusal  to  accept  lielp  out  of  sin  is 
more  fatal  than  any  form  of  immorality,  however 
grievous. 

Ch.  10  :  16-23.  WORDS  OF  WARNING.  THE  CHEIS- 
TIAK,  LIKE  CHRIST,  is  A  SHEEP  AMONG  WOLVES  (Isaiah 
53  :  7).— THE  CHRISTIAN  is  IN  AN  ENEMY'S  COUNTRY 
(vs.  17, 18).  THE  DANGER  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  WAS 
FROM  OPEN  ATTACK,  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  IT  IS  FROM 
TREACHEROUS  AMBUSCADE. — THE  CHRISTIAN'S  BEST 
PREPARATION  FOR  THREATENED  DIFFICULTY  AND  DAN- 
GER I  THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  (VS.  19,  20). 
— A  TRUE  INSPIRATION  IS  THE  PERPETUAL  HERITAGE 
OF  GOD'S  PEOPLE. — TRIBULATION  IN  THE  WORLD; 
GLORY  BEYOND  THE  WORLD  (vs.  21,  22;  John  16 :  33). 
— PERSECUTION  is  A  WIND  THAT  CARRIES  THE  SEEDS  OP* 

TRUTH  ON  ITS  WINGS  (V:  23). 

1 6-23.  In  these  verses  Christ  passes  from  the 
immediate  and  temporary  mission  to  the  future 
work  of  the  apostles,  and  warns  them  of  the  dan- 
ger which  their  consecration  to  his  service  will 
involve.  It  is  certain  that  these  warnings  are  not 
exclusively,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
even  primarily,  applicable  to  the  immediate  and 
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up  to  the  councils,  and  they  will  scourge1  you  in  their 
synagogues  ; 
18  And  yem  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and 


kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and 
the  Gentiles. 
19  But"  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought 


1  Act*  5  :  40  ;  2  Cor.  11  :  24. . .  .m  Acts,  cht.  24  and  25 n  Hark  13  :  11 ;  Luke  12  :  11 ;  21  :  14, 15. 


temporary  mission  laid  upon  them  in  this  dis- 
course. It  is  observable  that  these  warnings  and 
the  subsequent  encouragements  are  not  found  in 
the  discourse  to  the  seventy  (Luke  10 :  i-ie).  Ob- 
serve that  Christ  always  sets  before  the  disciples 
the  hazards  and  dangers  of  discipleship,  and  bids 
them  count  the  cost  before  entering  on  their 
work.  Compare  Luke  14  : 25-36. 

16.  Behold  I  send  you  forth.  I,  who  give 
all  power,  both  send  and  direct  in  what  spirit  and 
by  what  methods  you  are  to  execute  your  mis- 
sion. "In  saying  'Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep, '  he  intimates  this,  '  Do  not  therefore  de- 
spond, for  I  know  certainly  that  in  this  way  more 
than  any  other,  ye  will  be  invincible  to  all." — 
(Chrysostom.)  Observe  Christ's  tacit  claim  of 
power  in  this  declaration,  which  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  humility  which  would  belong  to 
Jesus  if  he  were  mere  man.  Compare  Isaiah  0  : 8. 
As  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  "Not 
to  the  wolves,  but  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  in  order 
to  seek  out  those  who  would  receive  the  king- 
dom."— (Lcmge.)  Yet  the  symbol  is  intended  to 
teach,  not  merely  their  apparent  helplessness,  but 
their  real  power,  "the  unresistable  might  of 
weakness."  "For  thus  shall  I  best  show  forth 
my  might  when  sheep  do  get  the  better  of  wolves, 
and  receiving  a  thousand  bites,  so  far  from  being 
consumed,  do  even  work  a  change  on  them  ;  a 
thing  far  greater  and  more  marvellous  than  kill- 
ing them,  to  alter  their  spirit  and  to  reform  their 
mind ;  and  this  being  only  twelve,  while  the 
whole  world  is  filled  with  wolves." — (Chnjsos- 
tom.)  Christ  himself  was  as  a  sheep  among 
wolves.  See  Isaiah  53  :  7 ;  and  compare  Psalm 
44  :  22  ;  Kom.  8  :  36.  There  is  possibly  here  a 
reference  to  the  passage  in  Psalms.  Has  the 
church  always  been  a  sheep  among  wolves  ?  Was 
not  the  inquisition  rather  a  wolf  among  sheep  ? 
Be  ye  therefore  shrewd  as  serpents  and 
simple  as  doves.  The  Greek  word  (uxinuto:) 
translated  harmless,  occurs  also  in  Romans  16  : 19 
and  Phil.  2  : 15,  and  probably  signifies  unmixed, 
simple,  i.  e.  the  opposite  of  a  character  in  which 
many  motives  mingle  and  every  act  is  complex, 
and  the  aims  covered  up  and  concealed.  There 
is  in  this  aphorism  of  Christ's  a  contrast  in  terms 
which  the  translators  have  endeavored  to  soften, 
and  which  the  above  translation  but  imperfectly 
renders.  The  serpent  was  among  the  Jews  a 
common  symbol  of  diabolical  craft,  while  the 
dove  was  proverbial  for  its  stupidity  ;  it  was  an 
Arab  proverb,  There  is  nothing  more  simple  than 
the  dove  ;  both  conceptions  are  embodied  in  the 


O.  T.  Scripture  (Gen.  3 :  i ;  Ho«ea  7 :  n) ;  and  a  proverb 
very  analogous  in  words,  but  very  different  hi 
application  to  that  of  our  Lord's,  is  found  in  the 
rabbinical  books :  "  Ye  shall  be  toward  me  as 
upright  as  the  doves,  but  toward  the  Israelites 
as  cunning  as  serpents."  The  Christian  worker 
is  to  combine  these  two  contradictory  qualities 
in  his  conduct  toward  all  men.  He  is  to  be  guile- 
ful like  the  serpent  (2  Cor.  2 :  is)  and  guileless  like 
the  dove  (i  Pet.  2 :  i,  21, 22).  Of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  Christ's  replies  to  the  Pharisees  in  the 
last  days  of  his  mission  afford  an  example  (M»tt. 
22 : is-ie) ;  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  he  exempli- 
fied during  his  trial  (Matt.  26 : 63, 64).  "These  qual- 
ities are  opposed  to  each  other  ;  they  never  occur 
combined  in  nature,  or  in  the  natural  disposition 
of  man.  But  the  spirit  of  Christ  combines  in 
higher  unity  these  natural  antagonisms.  The 
serpent  slips  innumerable  times  from  the  hand 
of  the  pursuer  [and  catches  its  prey  by  guile,  see 
reference  above] ;  the  dove  does  not  settle  in  any 
unclean  place,  it  approaches  him  who  is  gentle, 
and  will  never  do  harm  to  the  persecutor;  its 
safety  lies  in  flying  upward."  It  may  be  added 
that  Christian  virtue  often  consists  in  holding  in 
even  balance  opposing  qualities,  either  of  which 
alone  or  in  excess  becomes  a  vice. 

17.  But  beware  of  men,  i.  e.,  of  all  men 
(verse  22),  not  merely  of  particular  persecutors,  but 
of  the  enmity  of  mankind.    See  below.     Coun- 
cils.    The  local  tribunals  established  in  every 
town.     Their  origin  is  indicated  in  Deut.  16  : 18. 
They  consisted,  according  to  Josephus,  of  seven 
judges ;   according  to  the  rabbinical  books,  of 
twenty-three.     See  on  chap.  5  :  21.     Scourge 
you  in   their   synagogues.    In   every  syna- 
gogue there  was  a  bench  of  three  magistrates, 
who  had  authority  to  inflict  certain  punishments, 
of  which  scourging  was  one.     "The  number  of 
stripes  could  not  exceed  forty  (Deut.  25 : 3) ;  whence 
the  Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2  cor. 
n  :  24).     The  convict  was  stripped  to  the  waist 
and  tied  hi  a  bent  position  to  a  low  pillar,  and 
the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders." — 
(Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Am.  Ed.,  Art.  Punishments.) 
This  punishment  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Roman  scourging  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subjected  under  Pilate  (Matt.  27 :  se),  which  was  a 
still  more  dreadful  infliction.    For  general  ac- 
count of  synagogues,  see  note  on  Matt.  4  : 23 ; 
for  evidence  of  direct  fulfillment  of  this  pro- 
phecy, see  Acts  5  :  40  ;  23  : 19  ;  26  : 11. 

18.  And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  gov- 
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how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you 
in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak. 

20  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  But  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you. 

21  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to 


death,  and  the  father  the  child :  and  the  children  shall 
rise  up  against  their  parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put 
to  death. 

22  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's 
sake  ;  but  he0  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 


o  Dan.  12  :  12, 13 ;  Rev.  2  :  11. 


ernors,  i.  e.,  Roman  officials,  e.  g.,  Felix  (ACH, 
ch.  24),  Festus  (ACU,  ch.  25),  Gallio  (Acts  is :  12),  Paulus 
(Acuisjt).  And  kings,  e.g.,  Herod  Agrippa 
(Acts,  ch.  26),  and  Caesar,  i.  e.,  Nero  (Acts  25 : 12).  For 
my  sake.  Compare  Matt.  5  : 11,  12,  and  Acts 
5  :  41.  For  a  testimony  against  them. 
Neither  against  them,  as  in  our  version,  nor 
to  them,  as  in  some  commentaries,  but  botJt, 
against  and  to  them  (2  Cor.  2 :  is,  ie).  "It  was  a  tes- 
timony in  the  best  sense  to  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts 
is :  7),  but  against  Felix  (Acts  25 : 25) ;  and  this  dou- 
ble power  ever  belongs  to  the  word  of  God  as 
preached — it  is  a  two-edged  sword ' '  (Rev.  i :  ie ; 
« :  12). — (Alford.)  And  the  Gentiles,  rather  the 
nations.  Compare  Matt.  24  : 14,  and  for  an  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  the  bringing  of  an  apostle 
before  the  kings,  see  Phil.  1  : 12-18. 

19.  Take  no  thought.  Literally,  be  not  di- 
vided in  mind,  i.  e.,  between  desire  to  be  faithful 
to  the  truth  and  a  desire  to  act  prudently  and  to 
escape  threatened  evil.  The  Greek  word  here 
(usQtavota)  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  Matt.  6  : 25 ; 
see  note  there.  Alford  renders  it,  TaJce  no  anx- 
ious thought.  Be  not  distracted,  still  more  closely 
reflects  the  meaning  of  the  original  Observe 
the  qualification,  "  When  they  deliver  you  up," 
and  the  contrary  direction,  contrary  in  words 
though  not  in  spirit,  given  to  those  disciples,  the 
grounds  of  whose  faith  wero  inquired  into,  "Be 
always  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you,  in  meekness  and  fear  "  (i  Pet.  3 :  is).  "As  long 
as  the  contest  is  among  friends,  he  commends  us 
to  take  thought ;  but  when  there  is  a  terrible 
tribunal,  and  frantic  assemblies,  and  terrors  on 
all  sides,  he  bestows  the  influence  from  himself, 
that  they  may  take  courage  and  speak  out,  and 
not  be  discouraged  nor  betray  the  righteous 
cause." — (Chrysostom.)  This  verse  is  best  inter- 
preted by  such  practical  illustrations  as  are  af- 
forded by  Acts  4  : 19,  20  ;  5 : 20-32 ;  and  see  espe- 
cially Dan.  3  : 16-18.  How  or  what  ye  shall 
speak,  i.  e.,  they  are  neither  to  be  anxious  con- 
cerning the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  their  reply. 
Compare  Romans  8  :  26  ;  "  for  we  know  not  what 
we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought."  For  it  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye 
shall  speak.  Even  irrespective  of  the  more 
distinct  promise  of  the  succeeding  verse,  it  is 
generally  safer  in  tune  of  threatened  danger  to 
trust  to  the  intuition  of  the  hour  and  speak 
boldly  and  simply  the  truth  than  to  study  an 
answer  which  by  much  thinking  is  apt  to  become 


an  evasion.  Mental  distraction  never  inspires  moral 
courage.  That  this  verse  should  ever  have  been 
quoted  as  an  authority  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  without  previous 
study  and  thought  affords  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing examples  of  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  mis- 
interpret and  misapply  the  truth. 

20.  For  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  etc. 
Compare  Exod.  4  :  12 ;  Jer.  1:7;  Acts  4  : 8. 
And  observe  in  the  latter  case  how  obedience  to 
Christ's  precept  rendered  the  reply  of  the  apos- 
tles a  witness  for  Jesus  to  the  Sanhedrim,  (see 
veraeis.)  The  Spirit  of  your  Father.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  more  explicitly  promised  in  John 
15  :  26,  27.  This  promise  here  given  does  not 
imply  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
does  necessarily  involve  the  strongest  possible 
assurance  of  a  divine  inspiration,  i.  e.,  of  a  divine 
influence  acting  upon  and  giving  peculiar  power 
to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  disciple.  The  care- 
ful student  should  combine  here  the  note  of 
Alford  and  that  of  Chrysostom.  The  first  ob- 
serves that  "in  the  great  work  of  God  in  the 
world,  human  individuality  sinks  down  and  van- 
ishes, and  God  alone,  his  Christ,  his  Spirit  is  the 
great  worker;"  the  latter  notes  that  "from 
first  to  last  part  is  God's  work,  part  his  disciples'. 
Thus,  to  do  miracles  is  his,  but  to  provide 
nothing  is  theirs.  Again,  to  open  all  men's 
houses,  was  of  the  grace  from  above ;  but  to 
require  no  more  than  was  needful,  was  of  their 
own  self-denial.  Their  bestowing  peace  was  of 
the  gift  of  God ;  their  inquiring  for  the  worthy 
and  not  entering  in  without  distinction  unto  all, 
was  of  their  own  self-command.  Again,  to  pun- 
ish such  as  received  them  not,  was  his  ;  but  re- 
tiring with  gentleness  from  them  without  reviling 
or  insulting  them,  was  of  the  apostles'  meekness. 
To  give  the  Spirit  and  cause  them  not  to  take 
thought,  was  of  him  that  sent  them  ;  but  to  be- 
come like  sheep  and  doves,  and  to  bear  all  things 
nobly  [and  to  abstain  from  distracting  thoughts], 
was  of  their  own  calmness  and  prudence.  To  be 
hated  and  not  to  despond,  and  to  endure,  was 
their  own ;  to  save  them  that  endured,  was  of 
him  who  sent  them."  Observe,  too,  how  the 
promised  inspiration  is  characterized  by  the  very 
form  of  the  promise,  "speaketh  in  yon."  It  is 
not  a  divine  dictation  of  words  to  the  speaker, 
but  a  divine  inspiring  of  his  own  natural  faculties, 
so  that  the  Spirit  speaks  not  to  the  disciple,  nor 
through  the  disciple,  but  in  the  disciple.  Com- 
pare 1  Pet.  1  :  21. 
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33  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  fleeP  ye     have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man 
into  another:  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not     become. 


p  Acti  8  :  1. 


21.  And   the    brother  shall  deliver  up 

the  brother,  etc.  Natural  affection  is  not 
adequate  to  counteract  the  power  of  religious 
bigotry.  No  power  for  evil  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  corrupted  and  misdirected  religious  zeal ; 
none  is  more  unscrupulous  and  cruel. 

22.  Hated  of  all.    For  the  reason  why,  see 
John  15  : 18,  19.    For  the  Christian's  answer  to 
the  world's  hate,  see  Matt.  5  :  44.     This  verse, 
compared  with  such  injunctions  as  Matt.  5  :  16, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  which  the  Bible  is  full ;  but  not 
fuller  than  life  itself.     Christian  character  com- 
mends itself  to  the  consciences  of  men,  but  is 
hated  because  it  crosses  their  self-interest,  and 
rebukes,  by  its  very  purity,  their  sin.     See  for 
illustrations  of  good  works  that  led  men  both  to 
glorify  God  and  to  hate  his  disciples  Acts  4  : 13, 
18  ;  5  :  28,  40.     Chrysostom  remarks  on  the  com- 
bination of  dangers  of  which  Christ  warned  his 
disciples  ;  the  courts  of  justice,  kings,  governors, 
synagogues  of  Jews,  nations  of  Gentil.es,  rulers, 
ruled,  their  own  kinsfolk,  and  finally  the  whole 
combined  enmity  of  mankind.     The    spiritual 
power  of  Christ  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  he 
could  describe  such  dangers,  and  yet  inspire  the 
twelve  with  courage  to  go  forth  undaunted  to 
meet  them.     Chrysostom's  practical  application 
to  our  own  times  is  also  worth  quoting  and  worth 
pondering,  "  What  then  must  we  deserve,  having 
such  high  patterns,  and  in  peace  giving  way  to 
effeminacy  and  remissness  ?    With  none  to  make 
war  we  are  slam  ;  we  faint  when  no  man  pursues  ; 
in  peace  we  are  required  to  be  saved,  and  even 
for  this  we  are  not  sufficient." 

But  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall 
be  saved.  Some  of  the  commentators,  among 
others  Alford,  Schaff  and  Owen,  see  in  this 
promise  a  primary  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  end  being,  in  their  view,  the  over- 
throw of  the  holy  city,  and  the  being  saved  the  de- 
liverance referred  to  in  Matt.  24  :  15-18.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  either  in  the  context 
or  in  the  parallel  passages  where  this  aphorism 
occurs,  to  warrant  this  view.  The  promise  is 
simply  the  general  one  ;  he  who  endures  perse- 
cution until  its  completion,  and  so  by  implication 
until  it  has  completed  in  the  soul  its  work 
of  purification  (Rom.  5:3-5;  James  i :  3,  4),  shall  be 
saved,  i.  e.  ransomed  and  presented  perfect  be- 
fore the  throne  of  grace.  So  Dr.  Alexander  in- 
terprets it.  See  for  parallels  Matt.  24  : 13 ;  13  : 
21 ;  Ephes.  6  : 13  ;  Hebrews  3:6;  10  :  23,  38,  39  ; 
Rev.  2  : 10,  17,  26. 

23.  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this 


city,  flee  you  into  another.  It  has  been  no- 
ticed that  this  implies  a  promise  that  they  should 
find  another  provided,  that  they  should  not  be 
without  a  refuge.  In  seeming  contrast  to  this 
direction  is  John  10  : 11,  13  ;  "  the  hireling  fleeth 
because  he  is  an  hireling  and  careth  not  for  the 
sheep."  Wordsworth  suggests  the  true  recon- 
ciliation :  "  If  a  person  has  a  flock  committed  to 
his  care  which  will  be  scattered  or  torn  by  wolves 
if  he  flies,  then  he  must  not  fly."  Christ  himself 
exemplified  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  mean- 
ing of  the  direction  flee  (Luke  4  :  28-30 ;  John  8  :  59  ;  10  : 

39).  Through  obedience  to  it  persecution  became 
in  the  apostolic  era  an  instrument  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  (Act«8:  i;  11 : 10).  The  same  princi- 
ple in  the  later  history  of  the  church  has  wrought 
hi  the  same  way  ;  e.  g.,  the  flight  of  the  Puri- 
tans from  the  persecutions  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of 
the  Huguenots  from  persecutions  in  France,  led 
to  the  religious  foundation  which  was  imparted 
to  the  American  colonies.  Directly  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  this  precept  was  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  church.  The  passion  for  mar- 
tyrdom became  so  great  that  men  accused  them- 
selves to  receive  the  martyr's  crown,  or  openly 
disturbed  heathen  worship  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  this  singular  fanaticism  had  finally  to  be  re- 
pressed by  the  admonitions  of  the  clergy,  and 
even  by  a  canon  which  refused  the  title  of  mar- 
tyrdom to  those  who  sought  it  by  publicly  de- 
stroying idols.  True  Christian  principle  is  quite 
compatible  with  true  Christian  prudence. 

For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  A  common 
introduction  to  a  peculiarly  solemn  affirmation. 
See  note  on  Matt.  5  : 15.  Ye  shall  not  have 
gone  over.  Literally,  Ye  shall  not  complete.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  to  this  the  sense  which 
Alford  gives :  ye  shall  not  have  preached  the 
Gospel  effectually.  The  meaning  afforded  by  our 
English  version  is  much  the  more  natural.  Dr. 
Owen  paraphrases  it,  Shall  not  have  finished 
passing  through  the  cities  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Till  the  Son  of  man  be  come.  The 
phrase,  Son  of  man,  is  used  in  the  O.  T.  some- 
times to  designate  the  descendants  of  Adam  (job 

•25  :  6  ;  Psalm  144  :  3  j  146  :  3  ;  Isaiah  51  :  12  ;  56  :  2)  and  in  Eze- 

kiel  that  prophet  is  addressed  by  this  appellation 
about  eighty  times.  In  Daniel  (: :  is)  it  is  applied 
prophetically  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  this  sense 
alone  is  it  used  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Evangelists 
the  writers  themselves  never  use  it  of  Christ, 
but  he  uses  it  in  describing  himself,  especially 
when  speaking  of  himself  as  the  Messiah  (Matt. 

9:6;   11:19;   12:8;   13 :  41 ;   17  :  9,  24 ;   24  :  27-30,  etc.).      It    is 

also  used  elsewhere  by  third  persons,  but  always 


CH.  X.] 
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24  The  disciplei  is  not  above  kis  master,  nor  the  ser- 
vant above  his  lord. 


25  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  servant  as  his  lord.    If  they  have  called 


<1  Luke  6  :  40  ;  John  13  :  16 ;  15  :  20 r  John  8  :  48. 


in  speaking  of  him  in  his  exaltation  and  manifest- 
ed glory  (Acts  7  :  56 ;  Rev.  1  :  13 ;  14  :  14).     And   the  COm- 

ing  of  the  Son  of  man,  wherever  used  it  the  N.  T., 
prophetically  signifies  the  disclosure  of  Jesus  as 

the    Messiah    (Matt.  24  :  27,  37,  39  ;  25  :  31 ;  Mark  8  :  38 ;  Luke 

17 :  si),  but  not  always  his  final  coming  to  judge 
the  world  (Matt.  ie :  2s).  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
promise  Christ  cannot  refer  directly  to  his  final 
coming  in  judgment,  because  he  did  not  know 
when  that  event  would  take  place  (Mark  13 132). 
This  much  is  clear ;  but  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
the  interpretation  of  this  prophecy,  Ye  shall  not 
have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of 
man  be  come,  must  be  confessed  to  be  difficult. 
The  principal  explanations  are  the  following :  1. 
Before  they  had  fufilled  their  task  Christ  himself, 
following  them,  would  overtake  them  and  be 
ready  to  give  them  future  directions.  So  Chry- 
sostom,  Lange,  and  apparently  Alexander.  But 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  universal  usage  by 
Matthew  of  the  phrase  "coming  of  the  Son  of 
man,"  nor  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  for  Christ 
did  not  overtake  the  apostles,  but  they  returned 
to  him  (Mark  6 ;  30;  Luke  9 :  ID).  2.  Before  the  work  of 
effectually  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  i.  e. 
before  the  Jews  were  all  converted,  Christ  would 
come  in  power  and  glory  to  judge  the  world. 
But  he  does  not  say  before  all  missionary  work 
is  done,  but  before  their  work  is  done.  The  plain 
meaning  of  the  promise  is  that  it  is  to  be  fulfilled 
during  their  life-time.,  3.  Before  their  mission 
was  ended  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  should 
take  place,  i.  e.  Christ  should  in  his  power  by  his 
providence  come  to  judge  the  Jewish  nation. 
This  is  the  common  view  of  most  commentators, 
e.  g.  Alford,  Brown,  Bloomfield,  Barnes,  Owen, 
&c.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  untenable.  In  no 
proper  sense  did  the  Son  of  man  come  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  this  national  judgment  was  itself  a  pro- 
phetic symbol  of  the  final  judgment  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  power  and  glory  ;  but 
the  promise  here  made  to  the  apostles  of  his 
personal  coming  to  aid  them  in  their  mission,  is 
not  fulfilled  by  an  event  which  is  not  the  coming 
o/  the  Son  of  man  at  all,  but  only  a  prophecy  and 
symbol  of  that  coming.  4.  Before  their  preaching 
to  the  Jewish  nation  should  be  completed,  Jesus 
should  be  revealed  as  the  Son  of  man,  i.  e.  as  the 
Messiah,  a  promise  which  was  fulfilled  by  his 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  spiritual 
coming  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples. 
This  is  apparently  the  view  of  Lightfoot  and 
Calvin.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  one  for 
the  following  reasons :  (a)  The  Son  of  man  did 


not  fully  come  until  his  crucifixion  and  his  resur- 
rection, which  not  only  disclosed  his  Messianic 
character  (Matt.  27 : 54;  Rom.  i  :4),  but  also  completed 

his   Messianic   mission  (Luke  24  :  26 ;  John  12  :  31,  34 ;  Acte 

17 : 3).  (b)  Not  until  then  did  or  could  he  fulfill 
the  promise  of  his  second  and  spiritual  coming 
to  abide  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  (John  u :  is, 
19, 21-23).  That  promise  was  fulfilled  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
for  the  clearly  marked  distinction  between  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch  in  theology,  and  Christ  himself  speaks  of 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit  and  his  own  coming  as 

all    One    (compare  John  14  :  16, 17  with  verses  18-23),  and   the 

apostles  speak  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 

and  Of  Christ  as  One  (compare  Acts  4  :  8  with  verse  13,  and 
Gal.  5  :  6,  24  with  verses  16  and  25,  and  see  Rom.  8  :  l).  (c)  It  IS 

after  the  disclosure  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  by 
his  resurrection  and  his  second  and  spiritual 
coming,  that  the  apostles  begin  to  preach  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  that  is,  to  declare  that  the 
Son  of  man,  a  Messiah,  has  come ;  this  forms  the 
burden  of  their  first  preaching  subsequent  to  the 

ascension     (AcU  2  :  36  ;   3:\S;  4  :  10-12 ;   8  :  5,  and  note  9  :  22 ; 

10:42),  and  the  revelation  made  to  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  recognized 
by  them  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
O.  T.,  respecting  the  Messiah's  coming  (Acts 2: 
16-21 ;  s :  la),  (d)  Finally  it  was  not  until  after  this 
spiritual  coming  of  Christ,  subsequent  to  his  re- 
surrection and  ascension,  that  the  disciples  made 
an  end  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  cities  of 
Judea  and  began  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  This 
promise,  then,  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  Go 
on ;  fear  not ;  before  your  mission  to  the  Jews 
(vene  s)  is  completed,  the  Messiah  will  be  revealed 
and  the  Messiah's  kingdom  established  :  and  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  by  Christ's  passion,  resur- 
rection, ascension  and  subsequent  spiritual  com- 
ing on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  which  the  disciples  had 
anticipated. 

Ch.  10  :  24-42.  CHRISTIAN  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
CHRIST'S  EXAMPLE  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  INSPIRATION  IN 
SUFFERING  AS  IN  ACTION  (VS.  24,  25). — INJUSTICE  SUF- 
FERED HERE  WILL  BE  SET  RIGHT  BT  GOD'S  JUSTICE 
HEREAFTER  (V.  26).— FEAR  OF  GOD  CASTS  OUT  FEAR 
OF  MAN  (V.  28). — GOD  CARES  FOR  HIS  LEAST  DISCIPLES. 
GOD'S  GREATNESS  IN  LITTLE  THINGS  (VS.  29-31). 
EARTHLY  DISREPUTE  THE  ROAD  TO  HEAVENLY  HONOR 
(vs.  32,  33).— FOREWARNED  is  FOREARMED  (vs.  34,  35). 

— LOVE  EASILY  CARRIES  ALL  CROSSES  (VS.  37,  38).— SELF- 
SACRIFICE  IS  THE  HIGHEST  SELF-SERVICE  (V.  39)  —THE 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISSION  is  CHRIST'S  MISSION  (John  17  : 18), 
AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  STANDS  IN  CHRIST'S  STEAD  (v.  40). 
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the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
shall  they  call  them  of  his  household  ? 

26  Fear  them  not  therefore :   for*  there  is  nothing 
covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that  shall 
not  be  known. 

27  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 


light :   arid  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye 
upon  the  housetops. 

28  And  fear'  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  tear  him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 

29  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  lor  a  farthing?    and 


Mark  4  :  22 ;  Luke  12  :  2,  3 ;  I  Cor.  4:5 1  Isa.  8  :  12, 13 ;  51  :  1, 12 ;  1  Pet.  3  :  14. 


THE  ALL-SEEING  SEES,  AND  THE  ALL-LOVING  BEWABDS 
THE  LEAST  SERVICE  (VS.  41,  82). 

Verses  34-42  consist  of  aphorisms  whose  gen- 
eral purpose  appears  to  be  to  encourage  the  dis- 
ciples in  view  of  the  warnings  already  given. 
They  are  more  general  than  those  warnings,  and 
are  applicable  to  all  Christians  and  in  all  ages  of 
the  world.  Several  of  them  are  repeated  else- 
where ;  and  there  is  a  close  parallelism  between 
this  portion  of  the  discourse  and  one  reported  in 
Luke  12  : 1-12.  It  is  possible  that  Matthew  may 
have  collected  here  utterances  really  delivered 
at  other  times  in  Christ's  ministry  ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  Christ  repeated  the  same  proverbs 
on  different  occasions.  The  connection  in  this 
part  of  the  discourse  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
preceding  portions.  It  is  indicated  in  the  notes 
below. 

24,  '25.  The  scholar  is  not  above  his 
teacher,  nor  the  slave  above  his  lord. 
*  *  *  If  the  head  of  the  house  they 
have  called  Beelzebul,  how  much  more 
the  members  of  his  household.  The  three 
relations  in  which  Christ  stands  to  his  people  here 
mentioned,  are  elsewhere  brought  out  in  Script- 
ure. He  is  teacher,  and  they  learners  (Matt.  5 :  i ; 
2s :  7,  s ;  Luke  6  :  20)  ;  he  is  lord  or  owner,  they  serv- 
ants (Luke  12  :  35-48 ;  John  13  :  13 ;  Rom.  1  :  1 ;  2  Pet.  1:1; 

jude  i) ;  he  is  head  of  the  household,  they  its  mem- 
bers (Matt.  24  :  45 ;  26  :  26-29  ;  Luke  24  :  30).  Compare  f  Or 

the  significance  of  the  last  metaphor,  Hebrews 
3  : 6  with  Ephes.  3  :  14,  15,  in  one  of  which 
Christ,  in  the  other  the  Father,  is  described  as 
head  of  the  family.  Observe  how  each  of  these 
metaphors  interprets  the  other ;  as  teacher, 
Christ  is  lord,  and  speaks  with  authority  (Matt. 
7 : 29) ;  as  lord,  he  is  over  friends,  not  slaves,  and 
rules  by  love,  not  law  (John  is :  15) ;  observe,  too, 
how  Christ's  claim  of  supremacy  depends,  not  on 
isolated  passages,  but  is  woven  into  the  texture 
of  all  his  teachings.  Beelzebul,  not  Beelzebub. 
There  is  no  account  of  Christ  being  called  Beel- 
zebub, but  the  Pharisees  referred  his  miracles  to 
the  power  of  Beelzebul,  i.  e.,  of  Satan  (Matt.  9: 34 ; 
12 : 24 ;  John  8 :  4s).  See  notes  on  Matt.  12  :  24. 

26.  Fear  them  not  therefore  :  for  there 
is  nothing  covered — with  slander,  that  shall 
not  be  uncovered — at  the  judgment  day  (Eccie... 
12:14),  and  hid,  of  the  true  glory  of  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  character  (col.  3 : 3 ;  i  John  3 : 2), 
that  shall  not  be  known.  "When  Christ 


shall  be  manifested  who  is  our  life,  then  shall  we 
also  with  him  be  manifested  in  glory"  (Col. 3:4; 
«ee  note  there).  For  the  effect  which  this  truth 
should  have  on  those  suffering  from  slander,  see 
1  Pet.  2  :  23  ;  4  : 19.  The  connection  with  the 
preceding  verse  Chrysostom  thus  gives:  "For 
why  do  ye  grieve  at  their  calling  you  sorcerers 
and  deceivers  ?  But  wait  a  little,  and  all  men 
will  address  you  as  saviours  and  benefactors  of 
the  world — yea,  for  time  [still  more  the  disclo- 
sures of  the  last  judgment]  discovers  all  things 
that  are  concealed  ;  it  will  both  refute  their  false 
accusations  and  make  manifest  your  virtue." 

27.  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear.    According 
to  Lightfoot,  the  Jewish  rabbis  who  explained 
the  law  in  the  schools  in  Hebrew,  whispered  their 
explanations  to  the  ear  of  the  interpreters,  who 
then  repeated  them  aloud  to  the  scholars.    There 
is,   perhaps,   a  reference  to  this  custom  here. 
Preach  ye  upon  the  housetops.    The  Jew- 
ish housetop  was  flat.     The  ministers  of   the 
ancient  synagogue  on  Sabbath  eve  sounded  six 
times  a  trumpet  to  announce  the  coming  in  of 
the  Sabbath.    The  Turkish  crier  calls  to  prayers 
from  the  housetop.    Local  governors  in  country 
districts  cause   their    proclamations   to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  same  way,  generally  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  return  of  the  people  from  their  labors. 
The  metaphor  here  is  borrowed  from,  and  illus- 
trated  by,  these   uses   of   the   housetop.     Of 
Christ's  whispering  in  the  ear,  see  illustrations 
in  Matt.  13  : 11,  18,  36  ;  1G  :  20  ;  of  the  disciples 
preaching  on  the  housetop,  see  illustrations  in 
Acts  2  :  6-11,   etc.     Christ  speaks  in  darkness 
parables  which  the  people  do  not  understand, 
but  which  are  subsequently  interpreted  to  his 
disciples  and  thus  to  all  mankind  (Matt,  is :  11,  is,  se). 
He  spoke  in  the  ear,  chapters  14,  15, 16  and  17  of 
John,  which  the  evangelist  has  repeated  by  his 
Gospel  in  the  light.    He  still,  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  Spirit,  speaks  in  the  ear  experience  which 
his  followers  are  to  interpret  publicly  by  life  and 

WOrds  (l  Cor.  2  :  7-13). 

28.  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body  *  *  *  rather  fear  him  who  is  able 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body.    Observe 
the  double   contrast,   (1)  between   men  whose 
power  extends  only  to  the  body,  and  God,  whose 
power  endangers  both  soul  and  body  ;  (2)  between 
man,  who  can  only  kill  the  body,  beyond  which 
comes  the  resurrection  and  the  new  life,  and 
God,  who  can  utterly  destroy  (Gr.  uaollvpi)  both 
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one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father. 

30  But"  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

31  Fear  ye  not  therefore  ;  ye  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows. 

32  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men, 


himT  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

33  But  whosoever"  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

34  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  : 
Ix  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 


u  Acts  27  :  34 v  Rev.  3:5 w  2  Tim.  2:12 z  Luke  12  :  49,  S3. 


soul  and  body.  As  in  several  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  there  is  an  implication  here  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  true  destruction, 
not  a  living  in  suffering.  But  it  is  only  an  impli- 
cation, and  there  are  other  passages  which  cer- 
tainly appear  to  teach  otherwise.  For  a  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question,  see  note  on 
Matt.  13  :  50.  I  assume  that  Him  whom  we  are 
to  fear  is  God,  as  do  most  commentators,  not 
Satan,  as  do  Stier  and  some  others  ;  for  (a)  It  is 
not  true  that  Satan  can  destroy  either  body  or 
soul ;  he  has  no  power  except  such  as  God  per- 
mits him  to  exercise  (job  1  :  12 ;  compare  James  4:12); 

he  is  himself  shut  up  in  hell  (Matt.  25 : 41 ;  Rev.  20 : 10), 
"does  not  destroy  soul  and  body  in  hell,  but 
before  that  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  consigned  to  hell." — (Lange.)  (b)  The  fear 
of  Satan  is  but  a  sorry  protection  against  the  fear 
of  man,  but  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom"  (PTOV. 9:io).  (c)  The  context  of  the 
discourse  calls  for  this  interpretation.  We  are 
both  to  fear  and  to  trust  the  All-powerful.  See 
next  verses. 

In  hell.  Gehenna.  See  note  on  Matt.  5  :  22. 
Dr.  Owen  concludes  that  Christ  does  not  here 
speak  of  annihilation,  ' '  for  the  destruction  spo- 
ken of  takes  place  in  Gehenna."  But  since  the 
fires  of  Gehenna  did  in  fact  utterly  consume  the 
corpses  of  the  criminals  cast  upon  them,  his  de- 
duction is  hardly  warranted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  metaphor  does  not  necessarily  imply  anni- 
hilation. That  question  of  the  true  punishment 
of  the  lost  must  be  determined  by  the  teachings 
of  other  passages,  or  at  least  by  a  comparison  of 
this  with  other  passages. 

29.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing1  ?  The  farthing  (Gr.  uaaaglor)  is  a 
Roman  coin  which  was  equal  to  about  a  cent  and 
a  half  in  value.  The  word  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
only  here  and  in  the  analogous  passage  in  Luke 
12 : 6.  The  sparrow  is  a  general  term  for  a  large 
variety  of  birds,  of  which  there  are  known  to  be 
above  one  hundred  different  species.  The  cor- 
responding Hebrew  term  is  generally  rendered 
bird  or  fowl.  It  is  in  the  0.  T.  a  symbol  of 
weakness  (psalm  n  :  i).  The  various  species  of 
sparrow  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine.  They 
are  snared  in  great  numbers  and  sold  for  food. 
The  markets  of  Jerusalem  and  Joppa  are  said  to 
be  attended  at  the  present  day  by  many  fowlers 
who  offer  for  sale  long  strings  of  little  birds  of 
various  species,  chiefly  sparrows,  wag-tails  and 


larks.  It  is  to  this  snaring  and  sale  of  the  spar- 
row our  Lord  alludes  here.  Without  your 
Father.  Observe  he  does  not  say  their  Father 
nor  our  Father,  but  your  Father,  i.  e.,  without 
his  knowledge  and  his  permission  (Luke  12  :e). 
This  verse  certainly  forbids  the  construction  put 
by  Stier  upon  the  preceding  one,  that  it  is  the 
devil  who  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body.  Not 
even  the  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  by  the 
power  of  the  devil  without  permission  of  God. 
Observe  that  nature  as  strikingly  illustrates 
God's  greatness  in  little  as  in  great  things,  a 
truth  of  which  the  microscope  affords  abundant 
illustration. 

30.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head. 
A  metaphorical  expression  to  signify  the  minute- 
ness  of  God's  care.     Compare  1  Sam.  14  :  45 ; 
Luke  21  : 13 ;  Acts  27  :  34.     The  lesson  incul- 
cated is  not  only  that  God  cares  for  us  despite 
our  insignificance,  but  also  that  he  cares  for  us 
in  respects  that  seem  the  most  insignificant. 

31.  Of  more  value.    Compare  Matt.  6  :  26, 
and  note.    This  is  God's  answer  to  David's  ques- 
tion :  "What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?" 
(Psalm  s^  4.)     Observe,  that  nature  inspires  both 
question  and  answer :  the  stars  the  question,  the 
birds  the  answer. 

32.  33.  Every  one  therefore  who  shall 
confess  in  me.    Observe  the  phraseology  of  the 
original  of  which  the  above  is  a  literal  translation. 
The  promise  is  to  every  one  (««?)  who  confessed 
in  Christ  (iv  spot).  It  is  not  a  mere  public  profes- 
sion before  the  church  which  is  meant,  for  it 
must  be   "before  men,"  i.e.,  as  interpreted  by 
verses  17  and  18,  councils,  synagogues,  govern- 
ors, kings,  in  time  of  peril,  when  confession  costs 
something  ;  nor  is  it  even  every  public  profession 
before  men  which  is  meant,  but  a  confession  in 
Christ,  i.  e.,  such  a  confession  as  has  its  root  in 
Christ,  and  shows  a  living  union  with  him.    Such 
a  confession  in  Christ  the  apostles  witnessed  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim  (ACU  4 :  is),  and  such  Christ 
himself  witnessed  in  God  before  Pontius  Pilate 

(l  Tim.  6  :  13 ;  compare  John  18  :  37  j  19  :  8, 11,  la).    Christ  also 

confesses  in  us ;  that  is,  not  only  acknowledges 
us  his  disciples,  but  shows  himself  in  us  and  us 
to  be  in  him  (John  IT  :  si,  24).  "  The  context  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  a  practical,  consistent  confession 
which  is  meant,  and  also  a  practical  and  enduring 
denial."  The  Lord  will  not  confess  the  confessing 
Judas,  nor  deny  the  denying  Peter."— (Alford.) 
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35  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance*  against 
his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and 
the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother  in  law. 

36  And1  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold. 

37  He'  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 


38  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth 
after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

39  He"  that  findeth  his  life,  shall  lose  it:  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it. 

40  Hec  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me ;  and  he 
that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me. 

41  Hed  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet,  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward  ;  and  he  that 


y  Micaii  7  :  5,  6. . .  .1  Fs.  41  .  9. . .  .a  Luke  14  :  28. . .  .b  ch.  16  :  25. . .  .c  ch.  18  :  5  ;  85  :  40,  45 ;  John  12  :  44. . .  .<!  1  Kings  17  :  10  ;  Heb.  6  :  10. 


Observe  how  Christ  here  ranks  himself  with  God 
in  judging  not  with  man  in  being  the  object  of 
judgment. 

34.  Think  not  I  am  come  to  sow  peace 
on  the  earth.    The  metaphor  is  that  of  a  hus- 
bandman sowing  seed  ;  Christ's  seed  is  a  sword. 
Yet  in  the  O.  T.  Christ  is  called  a  prince  of  peace 
(i«aiah  9:6);  bis  birth  is  announced  by  the  angels 
as  a  precursor  of  peace  (Luke  2 : 14 ;  compare  i :  19) ;  he 
bestows  peace  upon  his  disciples  in  his  parting 
benediction   (John  u :  2:) ;    he    declares    that    the 
peace-makers  shall  bear  his  own  title  and  be 
called  the  sons  of  God  (Matt.  5:9);  and  the  peace 
of  God  is  declared  by  the  apostle  to  be  among 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  (Gal.  5 : 22).    We  are  not  to 
reconcile    these    passages    by  saying,   with    De 
Wette,  that  divisions  were  not  the  purpose,  but 
only  the  inevitable  result  of  Christ's  coming,  for 
"with  God  results  are  all  purposes.'1'' — (Alford.) 
Christ  comes  to  declare  war  against  the  devil 
and  all  his  works  (Ephes.  s :  11, 12;  i  Tim.  e :  12),  and  to 
bring  peace  only  with  victory.    The  first  coming 
of  Christ  always  brings  war,  whether  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul  or  to  the  community.    War  is  the 
stalk,  peace  the  ripened  grain.    Romans  7  :  23 
depicts  the  sword,  7  :  25  and  ch.  8,  the  peace. 
Compare  Matt.  13  :  33,  and  note. 

35.  For  I  am  come,  etc.    This  verse  is 
substantially  quoted  from  Micah  7:6;  it  is  illus- 
trated by  John  7  :  1-5. 

36.  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household.    This  declaration  finds  abun- 
dant illustration  in  the  history  of  religious  perse- 
cutions ;  not  less  in  daily  life.    Husbands,  wives, 
parents,  children  are  helps,  but  also  often  hin- 
drances ;  the  same  one  is  sometimes  a  spiritual 
friend,  sometimes  a  spiritual  foe.    Christ  found 
foes  in  his  warmest  friends,  Matt.  16  :  22,  23. 

37.  He  that  loveth  father,  etc.    *    *    * 
more  than  me.    Compare  with  this  the  paral- 
lel passage,  Luke  14  :  26.    Observe  that  the  test 
of  love  according  to  Christ  is  not  emotional  ex- 
perience, but  obedience  (John  u :  21) ;  hence  this 
declaration  is  substantially  embodied  in  Matt. 
5  :  24.    No  man  can  serve  two  masters.    For  illus- 
tration of  loving  Christ    more  than  father  or 
mother,  see  Matt.  4  :  21,  22.    For  parallel  and 
illustrative  teachings,  John  21  : 15  ;  2  Cor.  5  : 14, 
15  ;  Phil.  3  :  7-9.     Is  not  worthy  of  me,  i.  e. 
to  be  called  my  disciples.     Compare  Ephes.  4:1; 
Col.  1 : 10 ;  1  Thes.  2  : 12.    For  he  only  is  Christ's 


disciple  who  learns  like  Christ  to  sacrifice  all  for 
God.  "  Stier  well  remarks,  that  under  the  words 
'worthy  of  me,'  there  lies  an  exceeding  great 
reward  which  counterbalances  all  the  seeming 
asperity  of  this  saying." — (Alford.) 

38.  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross.    The 
Roman  custom  obliged  the  crucified  to  carry 
their  own  cross  to  the  place  of  punishment.    To 
this  custom  reference  is  here  made.    The  mean- 
ing of  the  symbol  is,  whoever  is  not  willing  freely 
to  deny  himself,  even  unto  death,  and  that  the 
most  painful  and  shameful,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  prophetic  reference  to  Christ's 
own  death,  a  prophecy  which,  at  the  time,  the 
disciples  could  have  only  imperfectly  understood 
(John  12 :  ie).    Observe  that  it  is  not  only  cross-bear- 
ing but  cross-taking  that  is  required  of  the  disci- 
ple ;  not  merely  submission  to  burdens  which 
God's  providence  lays  upon  them,  but  a  volun- 
tary assuming  of  burdens,  even  the  burden  of 
death,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  humanity.    In 
slightly  different  forms  this  aphorism  repeatedly 
appears  in  Christ's  teaching  (Matt.  ie  •  24 ;  M«rk  10 : 21 ; 
Luke  9 : 23).    Paul,  by  his  use  of  the  metaphor  in 
Galatians  (2 : 20 ;  5 : 24 ;  6 :  u),  gives  a  partial  inter- 
pretation to  it.    We  take  up  our  cross  when  we 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  for  the  sake  of  the 
Spirit  (coi.  s :  s),  or  when  we  gladly  suffer  the  loss 
of  all  things  that  we  may  be  found  in  Christ  (PMI. 
3 : 8-10),  or  share  his  sufferings  and  self-sacrifices 
that  we  may  minister  to  his  suffering  ones  (Matt. 

25  :  35,  36). 

39.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it. 

Repeated  in  Matt.  16  :  25  ;  Luke  17  :  33 ;  John 
12  :  25.  Net  merely,  he  that  finds  the  life  of  this 
world  shall  lose  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come, 
though  this  is  implied  in  John,  nor  he  that  finds 
the  lower  earthly  life  shall  lose  the  higher  and 
spiritual  life.  The  significance  of  the  saying 
does  not  depend  upon  any  such  play  on  the 
word  life.  The  aphorism  goes  deeper.  All  self- 
seeking  is  self-losing.  Even  in  spiritual  things,  he 
who  is  perpetually  studying  how  to  secure  joy 
and  peace  for  himself  loses  it.  A  certain  measure 
of  self-forgetfulness  is  the  condition  of  the  high- 
est success  even  in  Christian  grace.  Observe 
that  finding  implies  seeking  ;  so  that  this  proverb 
is  not  at  all,  He  that  gams  this  life  loses  the  next, 
but,  He  that  makes  his  own  life  the  chief  object 
of  his  endeavor  and  seems  to  succeed,  really  fails. 

40.  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me. 
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receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous 
man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward. 

42  And  whosoever  snail  give  to  drink  unto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise 
lose  his  reward. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  J  esus  had  made  an  end 
of  commanding  his  twelve  disciples,  he  departed 
thence,  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities. 


The  primary  reference  is  to  the  twelve  apostles 
in  their  commission ;  the  receiving  is  that  referred 
to  in  verses  13,  14,  receiving  to  the  house  with 
hospitality  (compare  Hebrewt  is :  2).  Underneath  this 
is  a  deeper  meaning  of  wider  application.  He 
who  receives  the  servant  of  Christ  and  his  mes- 
sage in  his  heart,  receives  Christ ;  he  who  opens 
his  heart  to  Christlike  influence  from  men,  opens 
it,  even  though  unconsciously,  to  Christ.  Com- 
pare 2  Cor.  5  :  30. 

41.  In  the  name  of  a  prophet,  i.  e.,  as  a 
prophet,   because  he  is  a  prophet.    The  word 
prophet  in  N.  T.  usage  signifies  not  necessarily  a 
foreteller  of  events,  but  an  inspired  teacher  of 
God.    See  illustrations  of  this  truth  in  2  Kings, 
ch.  4.     The  joys  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  awarded 
according  to  the  spiritual  aspirations,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  intellectual  abilities  and  actual 
achievements  in  work.    If  one,  however  humble 
his  station,  shows  himself  in  his  spiritual  sympa- 
thy one  with  the  prophets,  he  shall  receive  the 
prophet's  place  ;  if,  however  imperfect  his  char- 
acter, he  approves  himself  the  friend  of  right- 
eousness, he  shall  receive  the  reward  of  right- 
eousness.   Observe  that  that  reward  is  a  perfect 
character  (coi.  i :  22) ;  so  that  the  promise  is  in- 
volved in  Matt.  5  :  6. 

42.  Whosoever  shall  give   *  *  *   a  cup 
of  cold  water.     "This  he  saith  lest  any  one 
should    allege    poverty." — (Chrysostom.)     It   is 
never,  even  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  the 
largeness  of  the  gift,  but  always  the  spirit  which 
inspires  the  giver,  which  determines  its  value. 
It  is  not  the  service  we  render  to  Christ's  cause 
or  church,  but  the  will  to  render  it  which  Christ 
looks  at.    Compare  Luke  21  : 1-4.    In  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  i.  e.,    "  because  ye  belong  to 
Christ"  (Ma*  9: 41 ).    To  one  of  these   little 
ones;  not,  as  De  Wette,  to  the  despised  and 
meanly  esteemed  for  Christ's  sake ;  nor  neces- 
sarily, as  Alford,  to  children  that  may  have  been 
present ;  but  to  one  insignificant  and  unknown 
in  Christ's  kingdom  in  contrast  with  the  inspired 


teacher  and  the  well-known  righteous  man.  It 
is  explained  by  Matt.  25  :  40.  Dr.  Brown  notices 
here  "a  descending  climax — '  the' prophet,'  'a 
righteous  man,'  'a  little  one,'  signifying  that 
however  low  we  come  down  in  our  service  to 
those  that  are  Christ's,  all  that  is  done  for  his 
sake,  and  that  bears  the  stamp  of  love  to  his 
blessed  name,  shall  be  divinely  appreciated  and 
owned  and  rewarded."  Chrysostom,  on  the 
other  hand,  notices  the  climax  in  the  entire  pas- 
sage, the  connection  of  which  he  thus  indicates : 
"  Seest  thou  what  mighty  persuasions  he  used, 
and  how  he  opened  to  them  the  houses  of  the 
whole  world  ?  Yea,  he  signified  that  men  are 
their  debtors,  first  by  saying,  The  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire ;  secondly,  by  sending  them 
forth  bearing  nothing ;  thirdly,  by  giving  them 
up  to  wars  and  fightings  in  behalf  of  them  that 
receive  them  ;  fourthly,  by  committing  to  them 
miracles  also  ;  fifthly,  in  that  he  did  by  their  lips 
introduce  peace,  the  cause  of  all  blessings,  into 
the  houses  of  such  as  receive  them  ;  sixthly,  by 
threatening  things  more  grievous  than  Sodom  to 
such  as  receive  them  not ;  seventhly,  by  signify- 
ing that  as  many  as  welcome  them  are  receiving 
both  himself  and  the  Father  ;  eighthly,  by  prom- 
ising both  a  prophet's  and  a  righteous  man's 
reward  ;  ninthly,  by  undertaking  that  the  recom- 
pense shall  be  great  even  for  a  cup  of  cold 
water." 


Ch.  11  :  1.  When  Jesus  had  made  an 
end,  i.  e.,  for  the  time,  had  finished  this  special 
discourse.  He  departed  thence.  The  local- 
ity is  not  fixed.  The  address  was  delivered 
during  a  journey  in  Galilee  (Matt.  9 : 35).  To 
preach  in  their  cities.  They  preached  in 
the  towns  or  villages  (Luke  9 :  e),  that  men  should 
repent  (Mark  6 : 12),  basing  their  preaching  on  the 
announcement  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
;at  hand  (Matt.  10:7).  Their  preaching  thus  cor- 
^esponded  to  that  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
earlier  ministry  of  Jesus  (Matt.  3 : 2 ;  4 : 17), 


THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES:   THEIR  LIVES  AND  CHARACTERS. 


For  the  convenience  of  the  student,  I  embody 
here  very  brief  references  to  the  Scriptural  in- 
formation concerning  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
shall  refer  to  this  note  in  other  parts  of  the  com- 
mentary when  their  names  occur. 

SIMON  PETEB  (rock).  His  original  name  was 
Simon  or  Simeon  (ACU  15 :  u) ;  he  was  born  at 
Bethsaida  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (joim  i :  44) ;  with 


his  father  Jonas  and  his  brother  Andrew  carried 
on  the  trade  of  a  fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  . 
(Luke  5 : 3  j  John  21 : 3) ;  was  married,  and  his  mother- 
in-law  lived  with  him  (Mark  i :  29,  so) ;  was  origi- 
nally, with  his  brother  Andrew,  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  joined  Jesus  temporarily  at 
the  ford  of  Bethabara  (John  i :  40, «),  where  he  re- 
ceived his  new  name  of  Peter  (rene  42) ;  he  re- 
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sumed  his  fishing,  and  was  a  second  time  called 
to  follow  Christ,  which  he  did,  with  Andrew  his 
brother,  and  with  James  and  John  (Luke  5 : 8-n). 
The  healing  of  his  mother-in-law  followed  almost 
immediately  (Mark  i :  29-31 ;  Loke  4 : 38,  ss).  The  sub- 
sequent incidents  in  his  life  indicate  a  warm, 
affectionate,  impulsive  but  unstable  character. 
He  starts  to  walk  to  Jesus  on  the  wave,  but  loses 
courage  almost  as  soon  as  his  feet  touch  the 
water  (Matt,  u :  28-so) ;  impetuously  refuses  to  let 
Christ  wash  his  feet,  and  as  impetuously  offers 
his  head  and  his  hands  (John  is :  e,  s,  9) ;  draws  his 
sword  to  fight  single-handed  the  Roman  soldiers, 
yet  turns  and  flees  with  the  others  when  Christ 
surrenders  to  the  band  (John  is :  10 ;  Matt,  26 :  56 ) ;  fol- 
lows Christ  into  the  palace,  but  there  denies  with 
vehemence  and  oaths  that  he  is  a  disciple  (Matt. 

S6  :  69-75 ;  John  18  : 15, 17,  25-27)  ;     is    One    of   the    first  to 

baptize  the  Gentiles,  then  refuses  to  fraternize 
with  them  from  fear  of  opposition  in  the  church 

(Acts  10  :  47,  48  j  Gal.  2  :  11-13  ;  but  compare  Acts  15  :  7,  etc.)  Af- 
ter the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord, 
Peter  appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  position  in 
the  church,  but  as  an  orator  rather  than  as  an 
organizer  or  ecclesiastical  leader  (ACU  i :  15 ;  2 : 14-41 ; 
4 :  s).  He  traveled  about  in  missionary  work, 
taking  his  wife  with  him  (i  Cor.  9 :  s),  ministering 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  probably  traveling  as  far 
east  as  Babylon  (i  Pet.  5 :  is).  If  he  ever  visited 
Rome,  which  is  uncertain,  it  was  not  until  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  and  after  the  founding  of 
the  Christian  church.  According  to  tradition, 
he  was  crucified  under  Nero,  with  his  head  down- 
ward, and  to  this  event  our  Lord  is  thought  to 


refer  in  John  21  : 18.  The  personal  friendship 
between  himself  and  John,  illustrated  by  many 

incidents    (Luke  6  :  l-ll ;   John  13  :  23,  24:   18  :  15,  16;   21  :  7  ; 

ACU  3 :  i  j  4 : 13),  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
tender  of  the  minor  episodes  in  Gospel  history, 
all  the  more  so  from  the  incidental  indication  of 
the  contrasts  in  their  characters  (john  so :  3-9 ;  21 : 7). 

ANDREW  (manly).  A  son  of  Jonas  and  brother 
of  Peter.  He  brought  the  latter  to  Christ  (John 
i :  40-42),  and  with  him  was  subsequently  called  by 
Christ  to  become  a  disciple,  and  later  an  apostle 
(Matt.  4 : 21 ;  Luke  6 :  u).  The  only  other  incidents 
respecting  him  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  those 
narrated  in  Mark  13  : 3,  Johnfe  :  8,  and  12  : 22,  and 
these  give  little  or  no  information  respecting  his 
character.  After  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
he  appears  only  in  the  list  of  apostles  in  Acts 
1 : 13.  Tradition  reports  him  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Scythia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to 
have  been  crucified  upon  a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  X, 
which  is  called,  accordingly,  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

JAMES  (same  as  Jacob,  ».  e.,  Supplanter).  He 
was  a  son  of  Zebedee ;  his  mother's  name  was 

Salome  (compare  Matt.  27  :  56  with  Mark  15  :  40).  He  proba- 
bly resided  at  Bethsaida ;  joined  Jesus  with  his 
brother  John  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  4 : 21) ;  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  John ;  was  martyred 
under  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  D.  44  (ACU  12 : 2).  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  his  brother  John 
were  own  cousins  of  our  Lord.  This  opinion 
rests  on  the  account  given  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John,  of  the  women  at  the  crucifixion.  They 
describe  these  women  as  follows : 


Matt  27  •  56 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Mary,  mother  of 

Mother  of  Zebe- 

James and  Joses. 

dee'  s  children. 

Mark  15  •  40 

11                                 11 

Mary,  mother  of 

Salome 

James  the  less. 

John  19  :  25. 

Mary,  mother  of 
Jesus. 

11 

Mary,  wife  of 
Cleophas. 

Sister  of  Jesus' 
mother. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  comparison  of  these  ac- 
counts, that  Salome  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  are  the  same  ;  that  is,  that  Salome  was 
the  mother  of  James  and  John.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mother  mentioned 
by  John  is  to  be  identified  with  Salome  or  with 
Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas ;  whether,  that  is,  John 
mentions  two  or  three  persons  in  addition  to 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  If  Mary,  wife  of 
Cleophas,  were  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mother,  there 
would  have  been  two  sisters  of  the  same  name, 
Mary,  which  is  not  impossible,  as  Jewish  records 
show,  but  is  improbable.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
the  better  opinion  to  be  that  which  identifies  the 
sister  of  Jesus'  mother  with  Salome,  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children,  in  which  case  Jesus  was 


own  cousin  to  James  and  John.  See  note  on 
Matthew  13  :  55. 

JOHN  (grace  of  the  Lord).  He  was  a  brother  of 
James,  and  of  course  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  John  the  Baptist.  Several  references  in 
the  N.  T.  indicate  that  his  family  was  one  of  some 

Wealth  and  SOCial  position  (Mark  1  :  20  ;  Luke  8  :  3  ;  23  :  55, 
comp.  with  Mark  16  :  1 ;  John  19  :  27).  He  appears  to  have 

accompanied  our  Lord  in  his  first  ministry  in  Ju- 
dea,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who 
gives*  any  account  of  that  ministry.  He  is  men- 
tioned frequently  in  connection  with  Peter  and 
James  as  especially  intimate  with  Jesus  (Matt.  n  •  i , 
Mark  s :  37 ;  John  is :  23 ) ;  and«of  those  three,  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  most  beloved  of  our  Lord 

(John  13  :  23;  19  :  26;  20  :  2j  21  :  7,  20,  24).      Of  his  personal 
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history  subsequent  to  the  crucifixion  little  is 
known.  He  went  into  Asia,  exercised  a  pastoral 
supervision  over  the  Asiatic  churches,  was  ban- 
ished to  Patmos,  and  probably  died  in  extreme  old 
age  a  natural  death.  Of  his  personal  character 
much  has  been  written,  yet  it  is  certain  he  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood.  He  was  naturally  im- 
petuous and  ambitious  (Matt.  20  :  20,  21 ;  Mark  3  : 17;  10  : 

35-37 ;  Luke  9 :  M),'  and  of  all  the  apostles,  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  courageous ;  he  alone  of 
the  Evangelists,  apparently,  accompanied  Jesus 
in  his  earlier  Judean  ministry,  since  he  is  the 
only  one  who  gives  any  account  of  it ;  and  he 
alone  clung  to  him  and  followed  him  during  the 
trial  in  the  court  of  Caiaphas  and  before  Pilate's 
judgment-seat ;  this  is  evidenced  by  his  narrative, 
which  is  unmistakably  that  of  an  eye-witness. 
His  gentleness,  patience,  love,  and  spiritual  ap- 
prehension of  Christ's  ulterior  teaching,  seem 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  Christ's  personal  influ- 
ence upon  him.  He  was  the  beloved  disciple, 
because  of  all  the  disciples  he  was  the  most 
docile  and  most  ready  to  yield  to  and  receive 
Christ's  teaching  and  influence.  See  further  on 
his  character,  Introduction  to  Gospel  of  John. 
We  have,  in  the  N.  T.,  four  books  from  his  pen  : 
one  Gospel  and  three  Epistles. 

PHILIP  (warlike).  He  was  a  native  of  Beth- 
saida ;  brought  Nathanael,  who  was  probably  the 
same  as  Bartholomew,  to  Jesus ;  and  is  generally 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Bartholomew. 
The  only  direct  reference  to  him  in  the  Gospels, 
except  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  here  and 
in  other  lists  of  the  twelve,  are  in  John  1  :  43-45 ; 
12  : 21,  22 ;  14  :  8,  9.  Of  his  life  and  labors 
nothing  else  is  known ;  and  the  traditions  re- 
specting him  are  conflicting.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Philip,  the  deacon,  mentioned 
in  Acts  6  :  5  ;  8  :  5-12,  26-40  ;  21  :  8,  9. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (son  of  Tholmai).  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  by  Biblical  scholars  that  this  apos- 
tle is  identical  with  Nathanael.  John  alone  men- 
tions Nathanael  (John  i :  45-49 ;  21 : 2),  whom  Philip 
brought  to  Jesus ;  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  do 
not  mention  him,  but  give  the  name  of  Bartholo- 
mew in  connection  with  Philip.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  their  otherwise  singular  omission 
of  the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  with  the  fact  that 
Bartholomew  is  not  properly  a  name  at  all,  but  a 
descriptive  title,  meaning  son  of  Tholmai,  have 
led  to  the  hypothesis  which  identifies  the  two. 
It  is,  however,  but  an  hypothesis,  though  cer- 
tainly a  reasonable  one.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life  or  character,  except  what  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  above  reference. 

THOMAS  (twin).  This  word  is  of  Hebrew  ori- 
gin ;  its  Greek  equivalent  is  Didymus,  and  his 

name  OCCUrS   in   this    form  (John  11  :  16;  20  :  24;  21  :  2). 

He  was  doubtless  a  Galilean,  but  neither  his 
parentage,  birth-place,  nor  call  are  mentioned. 


There  are  but  four  incidents  in  his  life  recorded 

in  the  N.  T.  (Johnll:16;  14:5;  20:24-29;  21  :  2).      These 

indicate  that  he  possessed  an  affectionate  spirit 
but  a  skeptical  mind.  The  earnestness  and  fidel- 
ity of  his  love  was  unaccompanied  by  a  faith  and 
hope  at  all  comparable  to  it  (John  u  : ie)  ;  he  could 
not  understand  the  "mansions"  which  Christ, 
after  his  death,  would  prepare  for  his  followers 
(John  u :  5) ;  he  refused  to  believe  in  his  Lord's 
resurrection  without  tangible  evidence  (John  20 : 
24-29).  Of  his  history  subsequent  to  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty ; 
the  Syrian  Christians,  however,  claim  him  as  the 
founder  of  their  church. 
MATTHEW  (probably,  gift).  He  is  also  called 

Lev!   (Luke  5  :  27-29 ;  and  see  note  on  Matt.  9 :  9).      He   WES  a 

publican,  i.  e.  tax-gatherer  and  the  son  of  Alphae- 
us  (Mark  2 :  u) ;  but  whether  of  the  same  Alphaeus 
mentioned  in  this  history  as  the  father  of  James 
the  less  is  uncertain  ;  most  scholars  think  not. 
The  name  Alphaeus  is  a  common  one  in  Jewish 
records,  and  if  Matthew  were  a  brother  of  James, 
the  two  would  probably  have  been  mentioned  to- 
gether, as  are  Simon  Peter  and  his  brother"  An- 
drew and  James  and  his  brother  John.  Of  his 
life,  subsequent  to  his  call,  the  N.  T.  gives  no 
information,  except  that  his  Gospel  indicates 
that  he  accompanied  Christ  to  the  last.  No  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  the  traditions  respecting 
his  later  history. 

JAMES,  THE  SON  OF  ALPH.EUS.  His  father's 
name  is  given  by  John  as  Cleophas  or  Cleopas,  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  the  same  word  ;  his  mother's  name 
was  Mary  (Mark  15 : 40),  assuming,  as  I  do  from  rea- 
sons which  Will  appear  elsewhere  (see  note  on  Brethren 

of  our  Lord  on  Matt,  is :  5o),  that  there  are  three  persons 
of  the  name  of  James  mentioned  in  the  N.  T., 
James  the  brother  of  John,  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  and  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and 
that  the  latter  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  Gen- 
eral of  James,  nothing  more  is  known  concerning 
this  James,  who  is  generally  in  Biblical  literature 
distinguished  from  James  the  brother  of  John 
by  being  entitled  James  the  less. 

LEBB^BUS  (the  meaning  is  uncertain).  In 
Mark  3  : 18  he  is  called  Thaddaeus,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  addition  here  of  the  words,  "whose 
surname  was  Thaddaeus,"  has  been  added  by 
some  copyist  to  harmonize  the  two  accounts.  In 
the  lists  given  in  Luke  6 : 14,  etc.,  and  Acts  1  : 13, 
neither  Lebbaeus  nor  Thaddaaus  appears,  but  in 
their  place  the  name  of  Judas  of  James,  which 
our  translators  interpret  Judas  the  brother  of 
James.  This  is,  however,  merely  their  interpre- 
tation, the  word  brother  being  added  by  them  ;  the 
better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  proper  in- 
terpretation would  be  son  of  James.  This  Jude 
or  Judas,  also  called  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus,  is 
by  many  critics  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Judas  mentioned  in  Matthew  13  :  55,  and  as  the 
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2  Now*  when  John  had  heard  in  the  prison   the 
works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples, 


MATTHEW.  [On.  XL 

3  And  said  unto  him,  Art  them  he  that  should  come 
or  do  we  look  for  another  ? 


c   Lake  7  ;  18,  etc. 


•writer  of  the  epistle  of  Jude.  While  the  ques- 
tion, like  that  of  the  possible  identity  of  James 
the  less  with  James  the  Lord's  brother  is  beset 
with  difficulties,  I  think  the  better  opinion  is  that 
which  considers  that  there  were  two  persons  of 
the  name  of  Jude  or  Judas,  one  the  apostle  who 
is  mentioned  only  in  the  lists  of  the  twelve  and 
is  identical  with  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  the  other 
Jude  the  brother  of  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
and  so  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  is :  55 ;  jud*f 
ven«  i),  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  bears 
his  name.  See  Introduction  and  notes  to  that 
epistle. 

SIMON  (that  obeys)  THE  CANAANITE.  In  Luke 
and  Acts  he  is  called  Simon  Zelotes,  t.  e.  Simon  the 
Zealot.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Simeon 

the  brother  Of  JeSUS  (Matt.  13  :  55,  and  note  there).      The 

Zealots  were  a  faction  of  the  Jews  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mo- 
saic ritual ;  their  fanatical  violence  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  and 
character. 

JUDAS  ISCAJRTOT.  The  derivation  of  this  name 
is  uncertain ;  it  is  probably  Of  Kerioth,  a  town  of 
Judea  (jo«h.  u :  25).  In  that  case  Judas  Iscariot 
was  the  only  Judean  among  the  twelve,  and  this 
fact  would  afford  a  key  to  his  enigmatical  char- 
acter and  career.  His  father's  name  was  Simon 
(John  e :  71).  He  followed  Christ  with  the  other 
disciples,  received  from  him  a  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  apparently  preached  it 
endowed  with  the  same  power  to  "  heal  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease,"  was  en- 
trusted with  the  funds  of  the  little  band,  and  ad- 
hered to- Christ  and  his  cause  until  the  unmis- 
takable declaration  of  Jesus  respecting  his  death, 
when  he  deserted  and  betrayed  him.  For  a  con- 
sideration of  his  enigmatical  character  and  career 
see  Abbott's  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  chap.  29,  and 
notes  hereafter,  especially  on  chap.  27  :  3-10. 


Ch.  11  :  2-19.  JOHN'S  EMBASSY  AND  JESUS'  DIS- 
COURSE ON  JOHN.  QUIET  BRINGS  TEMPTATION  TO  UN- 
QUIET SOULS. — THE  PERPLEXITY  OP  THE  DISCIPLE  TO 
WHOST  CHBIST  is  NOT  CLEARLY  REVEALED:  "Do  WE 
LOOK  FOR  ANOTHER  1  " — THE  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, BOTH  IN  THE  SOUL  AND  IN  THE  WORLD  :  A  WORK  OF 
DIVINE  POWER,  OF  DIVINE  HEALING,  OF  DIVINE  LOVE. 
— THE  BEST  EVIDENCE  IS  A  PRESENT  EVIDENCE  ;  WHAT 
WE  DO  NOW  HEAR  AND  SEE.— CHRIST  IS  BOTH  A  STUM- 
BLING-STONE AND  THE  STONE  OF  THE  CORNER  (verse  6 ; 

Matt.  21  :  42,  44). — JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  A  TRUE  PREACH- 
ER ;  NEITHER  SHAKEN  BY  ADVERSITY,  NOR  SEDUCED  BY 
PROSPERITY.— THE  GLORY  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  THE 
GLORY  OF  TEE  TRUE  PREACHER:  A  TTBRAT/n  OF  THE 


LORD.— THE  GREATEST  ra  THE  O.  T.  DISPENSATION  is 

LESS  PRIVILEGED  THAN  THE  LEAST   IN   THE   NEW.— THE 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  is  WORTHY  OF  OUR  ENTHUSIASM. 
— THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  PROPHECY  18  LN  UNEXPECTED 
WAYS;  THE  JEWS  LOOKED  FOR  ELIJAH  AND  BEHOLD 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. — THE  UNWILLING  CAN  ALWAYS 
FIND  AN  EXCUSE  FOR  REJECTING  BOTH  THE  WARNINGS 
AND  THE  INVITATIONS  OF  THE  GrOSPEL. — THERE  ARE 
MANY  MESSENGERS,  YET  BUT  ONE  MESSAGE ;  MANY 
INVITATIONS,  YET  BUT  ONE  DmNE  LORD. 

Of  this  embassy  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus 
(v».  2-«),  and  the  subsequent  discourse  concerning 
him  (v«.  7-19),  there  is  also  an  account  in  Luke 
(7 : 18-35).  It  occurred  apparently  immediately 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain  (Luke  7  •.  n-17) ;  and  probably  prior  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  twelve ;  for  Herod  beheaded  John 
while  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  absent  on  their 

mission  (Mark  6:30;  Matt.  14  :  13). 

2.  When  John  (Baptist)  had  heard  in 
the  prison.  For  an  account  of  his  imprison- 
ment, see  Mark  6  : 17-20.  For  brief  history  of 
his  life,  see  notes  on  Matt.  14  : 1-12.  The  prison 
was  the  castle  of  Machaerus,  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Next  to  Jerusalem  it  was  the  strongest  for- 
tress of  the  Jews.  "It  is,  as  it  were,  ditched 
about  with  such  valleys  on  all  sides,  and  to  such 
a  depth  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  their  bottoms." 
— (Josephus'  Wars  of  Jews,  7,  §§  1,  2.)  Its  ruins  still 
exist.  The  citadel,  an  isolated  and  almost  im- 
pregnable work,  small,  circular,  and  exactly  one 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  was  placed  on  a  sum- 
mit overlooking  the  city.  The  wall  can  be  clear- 
ly traced.  There  are  also  remains  of  two  dun- 
geons ;  the  holes  where  staples  of  wood  and  iron 
had  once  been  fixed  are  clearly  visible.  See  de- 
scription of  the  ruins  in  Tristram's  Land  of  Moab. 
John,  in  this  prison,  heard  of  the  works  of  Jesus 
through  his  own  disciples  (Luke  7 :  is).  Tristram 
supposes  that  John  was  confined  in  one  of  the 
above  dungeons.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  at 
this  time  his  imprisonment  was  very  close,  for 
his  disciples  had  access  to  him  ;  and  Herod,  who 
was  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  stood  in  awe 
of  John  as  a  prophet  whom  the  people  revered 

(Matt.  14  :  5). 

The  works  of  Christ.  Primarily  of  course, 
and  chiefly,  the  miracles  which  Christ  had 
wrought ;  but  the  phrase  may  also  here  include 
those  features  in  Christ's  ministry  which  per- 
plexed the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  such  as 
Christ's  not  keeping  any  fasts  (Mark  s :  is).  It  Is 
observable  that  it  is  said  John  had  heard  of  the 
works  of  Christ,  f.  e.  the  Messiah,  not  the  works 
of  Jesus.  It  is  the  only  place  in  Matthew  where 
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A  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and  shew 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see  : 

5  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  heai*  the  dead  are 


raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them. 
6  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  ofiendedd 


d  I»a.  8  :  14,  15  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  22,  23;  1  Pet.  2  :  8. 


the  name  Christ  stands  by  itself  in  lieu  of  Jesus 
or  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  indicates  that  John  recog- 
nized in  those  works  an  evidence  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  our  Lord,  even  though  he  shared  with 
the  disciples  their  perplexity  at  Christ's  course. 
See  note  below.  Two  of  his  disciples.  Some 
manuscripts  have  here  by  his  disciples.  The  dif- 
ference is  important  only  in  its  bearing  on  the 
question  whether  John  sent  to  satisfy  his  own 
doubts  or  theirs.  Luke  says  that  he  sent  two, 
80  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact. 

3.  And    said    unto    him.     Observe  that 
both  here  and  in  Luke  (7 : 20),  the  message  is 
represented  as  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  not  as 
that   of   his   disciples.     Art    thou    he    that 
should     come  ?      Literally,    The   coming   one 
(Greek  o  ^o^evoe).    The  phrase  is  an  unmistak- 
able reference  to  the  Messiah,  as  to  the  one  whom 
the  prophets  had  foretold,  and  for  whom  the 
Jews  looked.  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
Septuagint  in  Psalm  118  : 26,  and  a  different  form 
of  the  same  verb  in  Zech.  9  :  9.    Compare  Matt. 
10  :  23  and  note.    The.  question  then  is  this :  Art 
thou  the  Messiah  long  prophesied,  for  whom  we 
have  looked,  or  are  we  still  to  look  for  the  ful- 
filling of  those  prophecies  in  the  coming  of  an- 
other ?    This  is  the  common  question  of  all  dis- 
pirited and  discouraged  Christians.    Has  the  Lord 
Jesus  really  come  to  me,  or  am  I  to  look  for 
some  other  experience  of  his  coming  ?    And  the 
answer  is  always  that  which  the  Lord  makes  here 
(ver«e  4).    If  your  eyes  see  the  truth  more  clearly, 
your  limbs  are  stronger  to  run  the  Christian 
race,  your  disease  of  sin  is  even  partly  purged 
away,  and  you  have  begun  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life,  do  not  be  disheartened  because  the  kingdom 
of  God  comes  without  observation,  nor  look  for 
another  and  more  marvelous  coming.    In  the  soul, 
as  in  the  world,   God's  work  of  love  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fruits  of  love. 

4.  Jesus  answered  and  said.     Luke  says 
(7 : 21),  "In  the  same  hour  he  cured  many  of 
their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits  ; 
and  unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight." 
Go  and  »hew  John  again.    The  word  again 
is  not  in  the  original.    It  is  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  need  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
that  the  Greek  here  and  in  Luke  is  precisely  the 
same  (rtoqevfHv-tee  ajtayyeD.lun),  but  the  English 
is  quite  different.     In  Luke    the  rendering   is 
"  Go  your  way  and  tell."    Observe,  they  were  to 
shew  John,  an  indication  that  the  doubt,  which 
led  to  the  question,  was  truly  his.    "  Those 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see."    Ob- 


serve that  the  truths  heard,  as  well  as  the  mira- 
cles seen,  are  included  among  the  evidences  of 
Christ's  divine  character  and  mission.  For  by 
this  phrase  what  ye  do  hear,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  report  rumors  of  mira- 
cles heard  of  by  them ;  such  rumors  John  had 
already  heard.  They  were  to  carry  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  observation. 

5.  The  blind  receive  their  sight.     "As 
the  article  is  wanting  in  each  of  these  clauses, 
the  sense  would  be  better  perceived  by  the  Eng- 
lish reader  thus,  though  scarcely  tuneful  enough : 
'  Blind  persons  are  seeing,  lame  people  are  walk- 
ing, leprous  persons  are  getting  cleansed,  deaf 
people    are   hearing,    dead    persons    are    being 
raised." — (Dr.  Brown.)     The  reference  to  the 
O.  T.  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah  is  un- 
mistakable ;   see  in  particular  Isaiah  35  :  5  ;  61  : 
1-3,  and  the  application  of  the  latter  passage  by 
Christ  to  himself  in  Luke  4  :  16-21.    This  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  place  in  the  N.  T.,  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  employs  the  argument  from 
miracles  directly  in  support  of  his  mission ;   and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  refers  to  them,  not  to 
convince  an  opponent,  but  to  strengthen  the  fal- 
tering faith  of  a  friend.    In  John  5  : 36  and  10  : 38 
the  appeal  is  not  merely  to  his  miracles  (a>;u«toi) 
but  to  works  (t^yov),  which  includes  much  more. 
The  argument  is  as  potent  now  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Christ ;  viz.,  the  healing  and  evangel- 
izing power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  not  as  it  is 
reported  to  us  from  the  past,  but  as  we  do  hear 
and  see  its  beneficent  effects  now. 

The  poor  receive  good  news.  (Greek 
evayye)u£ouai).  Our  English  version  gives  the 
true  sense,  but  not  as  John  would  have  appre- 
hended it ;  for  the  Gospel,  in  the  modern  sense, 
dates  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Observe  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  every  revival  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  that  it  proclaims  the  Gospel  without 
money  and  without  price,  and  therefore  makes 
the  poor  full  participants  in  its  privileges.  But 
the  language  here  also  embraces  the  poor  in 
heart-life,  all  who  suffer  heart-hunger,  the  meek, 
the  broken-hearted,  the  captives,  the  bound  of 
Isaiah  61  : 1. 

6.  Shall  not  be   offended  in  me.     Shall 
not  be  caused  to  stumble  in  me.    Compare  Mark 
14  : 27.     See  note  on  Matt,  5  : 29.     Christ  is  a 
stumbling-stone,  a  rock  of  offence,  to  many,  as 
he  wa*s  to  John  the  Baptist  (Rom.  9 : 33 :  i  Cor.  i :  23), 
because  his  character  and  mission  are  lowly,  and 
because  he  does  not  immediately  accomplish  tho 
redemption  of  the  world,  or  of  the  individual 
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soul.  That  he  should  be  such  a  stumbling-block 
was  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (6:21).  John  (see  note 
below)  shared  the  general  expectation  of  an  im- 
mediate and  temporal  reformation  to  be  wrought 
by  the  Messiah.  Christ's  reply  is  well  para- 
phrased by  Andrews:  "Blessed  is  he  who  shall 
understand  the  work  I  now  do,  and  not  stumble 
at  it." 

JOHN'S  EMBASSY  TO  JESTTS.  This  embassy  has 
given  rise  to  some  perplexity,  and  there  are  two 
principal  interpretations  of  it.  One  supposes 
that  John  himself  was  in  no  doubt  respecting 
Christ's  Messianic  character,  but  that  his  disci- 
ples were,  and  that  he  sent  them  to  Jesus  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  their  doubts,  selecting  for 
that  purpose  two  whose  testimony  would  be 
conclusive  to  the  others.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  argued  that  John  the  Baptist  had 
repeatedly  borne  testimony  to  Christ's  character 
as  the  divine  Son  and  Lamb  of  God  (Matt.  3 :  n,  u ; 
John  i  j  27, 29, 33,  34 ;  3 :  so) ;  that  Christ,  in  his  subse- 
quent discourse,  expressly  repudiated  the  idea 
that  John  was  one  easily  shaken  by  stress  of 
trial  (verse  7) ;  that  he  utters  no  word  of  rebuke, 
but  much  strong  commendation  ;  and  that  while 
there  are  no  other  indications  of  a  faltering  faith 
in  John,  there  are  many  that  the  disciples  of 
John  were  skeptical  respecting  Jesus,  and  jeal- 
ous of  his  growing  fame  and  influence  (Matt.  9 : 14 ; 
John  s :  25, 2s).  This  view  was  generally  entertained 
by  the  early  fathers,  who  seem  to  have  adopted 
it  to  exculpate  the  Baptist.  Wordsworth,  who 
reflects  their  opinions  throughout  his  commen- 
tary, even  declares  of  this  embassy  that  "it  was 
the  crowning  act  of  St.  John's  ministry."  "He 
thus  guarded  against  a  schism  between  his  own 
disciples  and  those  of  Jesus  ;  he  bequeathed  his 
disciples  to  Christ ;  he  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Christ  in  the  desert,  he  now  prepared  it  in  the 
prison."  But  this  opinion  rests  wholly  upon  con- 
jecture. The  other  opinion  is  that  John  was 
himself  -in  perplexity,  and  sent  his  disciples  to 
solve  both  his  own  and  their  doubts.  This  opin- 
ion accords  best  with  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
narrative.  The  message  came  from  John ;  the 
answer  is  sent  to  him,  not  to  them,  "Go  and 
shew  John ;  "  the  message  closes  with  a  benedic- 
tion, which  indicates  that  John  was  in  danger  of 
stumbling  at  the  course  of  Jesus ;  and  the  dis- 
course which  follows  is  on  the  character  of  John, 
and  gives  no  indication  that  the  question  was  not 
truly  his  own.  This  view  is  entertained  by  nearly 
all  modern  commentators,  and  requires  no  con- 
jectural addition  to  the  narrative  to  support  it. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
cause  and  nature  of  John' s  doubts ;  e.  g. ,  De  Wette, 
Lange,  and  Dr.  Schaff  think  the  doubt  was  not 
respecting  our  Lord's  mission,  but  his  way  of 
manifesting  it ;  Olshausen  attributes  it  to  the 
discouraging  effects  produced  by  imprisonment 


on  John's  mind ;  Lightfoot,  and,  apparently,  Dr. 
Brown,  to  his  dissatisfaction  at  not  being  liber- 
ated from  rJrison ;  Matthew  Henry,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  Jesus  to  visit  him  there  ;  Alford,  and  sim- 
ilarly Neander,  to  impatience  at  the  slow  and  un- 
ostentatious course  of  our  Lord's  self-manifesta- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  impel  Jesus  to  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  character  and  mis- 
sion; still  others,  referred  to  by  Alford,  to  a 
doubt  whether  the  one  of  whose  miracles  rumors 
reached  him  in  prison  was  really  the  Jesus  whom 
he  baptized,  and  to  whom  he  testified.  All  this 
is  but  matter  of  conjecture  ;  the  sacred  narrative 
is  silent  as  to  the  Baptist's  motives,  and  leaves 
us  only  in  possession  of  the  fact.  Observe,  how- 
ever, that  his  doubt  is  not  distrust,  for  he  sends 
to  Jesus  for  its  solution ;  that  Jesus  carefully 
guards  the  people  against  the  supposition  that 
the  temporary  doubt  really  shakes  his  religious 
faith  and  character  (verse  7) ;  that  similar  experi- 
ences of  perplexity  at  the  course  of  God's  provi- 
dential dealings  are  recorded  of  Moses  (Exod.  IT  :  4), 
Elijah  (i  King*  19 : 10),  David  (PS.  10 :  i),  Jeremiah 
(jer.  12:  i,  2;  Lam.,  ch.  3),  and  the  unknown  author 
of  Psalm  77,  written  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity ;  that  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  John  the  Baptist  shared  the  universal  ex- 
pectation among  the  Jews  and  Christ's  own  dis- 
ciples of  the  temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and 
may,  therefore,  have  been  perplexed  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  sign  of  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  nation  ;  that  experi- 
ence of  doubts  are  a  peculiar  temptation  of  ac- 
tive natures  in  times  of  enforced  inactivity ;  and 
finally  that  the  result  of  this  embassy  was  prob- 
ably to  solve  his  doubts,  certainly  to  put  an  end 
to  the  doubts  and  jealousies  of  his  disciples. 
"  The  happy  result  of  this  mission  is  intimated 
in  those  touching  words,  '  His  disciples  took  up 
the  body  of  John  and  buried  it,  and  came  and 
told  Jesus,'  Matt.  14  :12."— (Wordsworth.)  Ob- 
serve, too,  that  Christ  makes  no  direct  answer, 
affords  to  John  the  Baptist  no  peculiar  assurance 
or  evidence,  but  leaves  his  faith  to  rest  on  the 
common  evidence  on  which  the  faith  of  all  the 
disciples  is  built.  The  moral  of  the  incident 
thus  interpreted  is  plain,  viz.  :  that  the  strongest 
disciple  is  liable  to  incursions  of  unbelief ;  that 
the  true  solver  of  doubts,  in  such  times,  is  Jesus 
himself ;  that  he  solves  them  by  pointing  us  to 
those  evidences  of  Christianity  which  are  open 
to  all — the  beneficent  works  of  this  Gospel ;  and 
that  the  argument  from  miracles  is  valid  rather 
to  sustain  the  faltering  faith  of  the  disciple  than 
to  compel  the  reluctant  assent  of  a  willing  skep- 
tic. Compare  effect  of  miracles  on  Pharisees, 
Matt.  12  : 14,  24. 

7-19.  DISCOURSE  ON  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 
This  discourse  evidently  followed  directly  the 
departure  of  the  disciples  of  John.  Whether 
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7  And,  as  they  departed,  Jesus  began  to  say  unto 
the  multitudes  concerning  John,  What  went6  ye  out 
into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?    A  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind?f 

8  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?    A  man  clothed 
in  soft  raiment  ?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing 
are  in  kings'  houses. 


9  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  A  prophet  ?  yea, 
I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet. 

10  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is*  written,  Behold,  I 
send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre- 
pare thy  way  before  thee. 

11  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Among11  them  that  are 
born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than 


e  Luke  7  :  24,  30 f  Eph.  4  :  14 ;  James  1:6 g  Isa.  40  :  3 ;  Mai.  3:1;  Lake  1  :  76. . .  .h  John  6  :  35. 


the  subsequent  portion  of  this  chapter  is  a  part 
of  the  same  discourse  is  uncertain.  See  prelimi- 
nary note  verses  20-24,  below.  Luke  (? :  29,  so)  adds 
an  account  of  the  effect  this  discourse  produced. 

7.  As    they  departed.     Christ   utters  no 
word  of  commendation  of  John  while  the  disci- 
ples are  present.     "He  would  not  flatter  John, 
nor  have  his  praises  reported  to  him.      *     *     * 
Pride  is  a  corrupt  humor,  which  we  must  not 
feed  either  in  others  or  in  ourselves." — (Matthew 
Henry.)    What  he  has  before  said  is  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  John,  and  is  addressed  to  John's 
disciples ;  what  he  now  says  is  in  reply  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  lest  they  shall  misinter- 
pret and  misjudge  the  Baptist,    But,  as  often  in 
his  sayings,  the  occasion  becomes  a  text  for  spir- 
itual instruction  respecting  his  kingdom.      He 
begins  with  John  the  Baptist ;  he  ends  with  the 
privileges  of  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
see  ?    The  reference  is  to  the  earlier  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  when  it  is  said  of  him  that 
Jerusalem    and   all    Judea,  and   all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  went  out  to  him  (Matt.  3 :  s). 
To   see.     Rather,  to  gaze  upon.      The  original 
verb  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  succeeding 
verse.    A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  ?    The 
word  reed  is  a  general  one,  standing,  as  with  us, 
for  a  variety  of  plants  of  a  similar  character. 
The  Jordan  abounded  with  these  reed-like  plants. 
In  Scripture,  the  reed  is  an  emblem  of  weakness 

(2  Kings  18  :  21 ;    Isaiah  42  :  s).      The    Contrast    SUrely    IS 

not,  as  Alford  interprets  it,  between  a  reed,  or 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  with  its  reeds,  and  a 
man ;  the  former  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of  a 
weak  and  wavering  character,  easily  bending  be- 
fore the  storm  of  adversity.  Because  John  has 
sent  this  message,  the  people  are  not  to  imagine 
that  he  is  yielding  to  fear  and  persecution.  John 
is  "  not  a  reed  planted  in  the  morass  of  a  weak 
and  watery  faith,  and  quivering  in  the  wind  of 
doubt.  Not  a  reed — but  a  rock." — ( Wordsworth.) 
The  question  requires  no  answer  ;  Christ  gives  it 
none. 

8.  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ?   Con- 
trast   his  real    raiment  (Matt.  3 : 4).    Chrysostom 
gives  the  connection:   "He  was  not  himself  a 
waverer.     *    *    *    Much  less  can  any  one  say 
this,  that  he  was  indeed  firm,  but  having  made 
himself  a  slave  to  luxury,  he  afterwards  became 
languid."     Behold    they    that   wear    soft 


clothing.  Luke  interprets  and  at  the  same  time 
adds  to  this  declaration  :  "Behold  they  which  are 
gorgeously  apparaUed  and  live  delicately.''''  "Had 
he  been  minded  to  wear  soft  raiment  he  would 
not  have  lived  in  the  wilderness,  nor  in  prison, 
biit  in  the  king's  courts ;  it  being  in  his  power, 
merely  by  keeping  silence,  to  have  enjoyed  honor 
without  limit. ' ' — ( Chrysostom. ) 

9.  A  prophet  ?     All  the    people    regarded 
John  as  a  prophet  (Matt.  21 :  se).    Jesus  thus  ap- 
pealed to  their  public  recognition  of  his  charac- 
ter.   Observe  how  our  Lord  begins  by  strength- 
ening and  clarifying  their  appreciation  of  John 
as  a  prophet,  and  so  establishing  sympathy  be- 
tween himself  and  them,  as  a  preliminary  to  lead- 
ing them  on  to  higher  matters.    The  underlying 
thought  is  this :  Ye  were  attracted,  not  by  an 
ardent,  impulsive  orator,  easily  swayed  from  his 
purpose  by  adversity,  nor  by  any  glitter  of  ex- 
ternal show,  but  by  the  moral  qualities  of  a  reli- 
gious   and   inspired    teacher.     More    than    a 
prophet.    More — because  himself  the  object  of 
prophecy ;  because  the  last  in  the  succession  of 
the  prophets  and  the  clearest  in  his  prophecies 
of  the  coming  King  ;  because  he  pointed  out  the 
Messiah  whom  others  only  foretold,  and  saw  Hun 
whom  kings  and  prophets  desired  to  see,  but 
died  without  the  sight  (Matt,  is :  17) ;  and  chiefest 
of  all  because  he  was  a  forerunner  as  well  as  a 
prophet,  and,  as  a  herald,  went  before  the  Lord, 
preparing  his  way.    For  it  was  characteristically 
his  office,  not  merely  to  foretell  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  but  to  bring  about  among  the  people 
a  state  of  heart  and  mind  which  should  make 
them  ready  to  receive  the  Lord  (Luke  s .-  4 ;  7 : 29). 
See  next  verse,  which  gives  the  reason  for  the 
declaration  in  this. 

10.  For.      Equivalent  here  to  because,   and 
introduces  the  ground  of  the  preceding  assertion. 
This   is   he   of  whom   it   is  written.    The 
reference  is  to  Malachi  3  : 1.    Alford  notes  the 
change  from  the  first  to  the  second  person ;  in 
Malachi  it  is  "the  way  before  m«;"  here  "thy 
way  before  thee;"  and  this  change  is  preserved 
by  all  the  Evangelists  in  their  citations  (Mark  i :  2 ; 
Luke  7 : 27).     That  Christ  thus  changes  the  lan- 
guage, "making  that  which  is  said  by  Jehovah 
of  himself  to  be  addressed  to  the  Messiah,  is,  if 

SUCh  Were  needed  /compare  also  Luke  1  :  16, 17,  and  76),  no 

mean  indication  of  his  own  eternal  and  coequal 
Godhead."  Alford's  deduction  is  also  note- 
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John  the  Baptist :  notwithstanding,  he1  that  is  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. 

12  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the 
violent  take'  it  by  force. 


13  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until 
John. 

14  And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which11  was 
for  to  come. 

15  He1  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 


i  John  1  :  15,  27 ;  3  :  30.  . .  .j  Luke  16  :  16 ;  Eph.  6  :  11-13. . .  .k  ch.  17  : 13 ;  Mai.  4:5 1  Rev.  2  :  7,  etc. 


worthy :  "If  John  was  thus  great  above  all 
others,  because  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ, 
how  above  all  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  must 
Christ  himself  be."  Behold  I  send  my  mes- 
senger. Observe  that  John  attributes  to  him- 
self the  humbler  prophecy  which  designates  him 
as  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  " 
(John  i :  23),  while  Christ  designates  him  as  "  my 
messenger."  The  contrast  illustrates  Luke 
14  : 11.  Prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  See 
note  on  Matt.  3  :  3. 

11.  There  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist :  notwithstanding,  he 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  he.  This  is  the  climax  in  the 
ascending  scale,  for  which  the  preceding  verses 
have  been  a  preparation.  John  the  Baptist  is 
more  than  a  mere  impetuous  orator,  fickle- 
minded  and  easily  swayed  by  storm,  more  than  a 
king  gorgeously  appareled,  more  than  a  prophet, 
yea,  greatest  of  men,  yet  the  least  in  my  kingdom 
is  greater  than  he.  The  object  of  the  whole  dis- 
course is  to  lead  up  the  mind  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  greatness  of  this  kingdom  and  those  who 
are  in  it.  On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  king- 
dom of  heaven,  see  Matt.  3  :  2.  Observe, 
that  there  John  is  represented  as  preaching,  not 
in  the  kingdom,  but  as  a  herald  who  precedes  it. 
Here,  as  there,  the  phrase  points  to  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  as  King  and  Lord,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Christ's  kingdom  by  his  crucifixion. 

What  is  meant  by  "least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?'1'1  Chrysostom  and  many  of  the  fathers 
understand  Christ  himself.  "Less  in  age  and 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,"  says 
Chrysostom,  referring  to  verse  19,  and  to  chap- 
ter 13  :  55.  Wordsworth  revives  this  opinion, 
which  is  now  generally  abandoned,  which  cer- 
tainly the  plain  reader  would  never  attach  to 
the  words,  and  which  is  indefensible,  because, 
(a,)  Christ  is  never  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  rather  as  its  Lord 
and  King;  (6,)  the  words  "little"  and  "least" 
(Gr.  uixpo'c,  utxootinof)  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  have  a  well-defined  meaning  in  N.  T. 
usage = to  humble  in  position,  authority  and  in- 
fluence (Matt.  10  :  42 ;  18  :  6,  10, 14 ;  Mark  9  :  42  ;  Luke  9  :  48 ; 
17  :  2  ;  compare  Matt.  13  :  32,  and  Acts  8  :  Ifl)  ;  it  IS  Only  in 

Mark  15  :  40,  "James  the  Less,"  that  the  word 
bears  the  meaning  of  younger.  The  key  to  the 
interpretation  is  given  by  Maldonatus,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth  and  Alford:  "The  least  of  the 
greatest  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of  the  least. ' ' 


It  is  here  not  greater  in  personal  character,  nor 
in  eternal  condition,  but  infpresent  privilege,  pre- 
rogative, station,  as  the  least  child  is  greater 
than  the  highest  servant.  John  was  a  servant, 

We    are    SOnS    Of    God    (Gal.  4  : 1 ;   compare  John  15  :  is). 

There  is  a  significance,  too,  in  the  language  used 
here,  "born  of  women.'1''  Whoever  enters  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(John  3 :  s).  Alford  embodies  the  contrast  well. 
"John  not  inferior  to  any  that  are  born  of 
women ;  but  these,  even  the  least  of  them,  are 
born  of  another  birth.  John,  the  nearest  to  the 
King  and  kingdom,  but  never  having  himself 
entered ;  these  in  the  kingdom,  subjects  and 
citizens  and  indwellers  of  the  realm ;  He  the 
friend  of  the  Bridegroom ;  they,  however  weak 
and  unworthy,  his  Body  and  his  Spouse."  Ob- 
serve, that  Paul  calls  himself  "least  of  the  apos- 
tles "  (l  Cor.  15  :  9). 

12.  And    from    the    days    of  John    the 
Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth   violence,  etc.     The  metaphor  is 
that  of  a  city  to  which  long  siege  has  been  hud, 
and  into  which  at  last  the  victorious  troops  pour 
joyfully,  seizing  on  it  as  their  prey.    The  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  inaugurated  the  new  dis- 
pensation,  in  which  the  poor  had  the  Gospel 
preached  unto  them.    Crowds  thronged  to  hear 
him,  as  now  they  were  thronging  to  hear  Christ, 
eager  to  seize  hold  of  the  kingdom  which  both 
John  and  Jesus  declared  to  be  at  hand.    There 
was  no  such  eagerness  to  lay  hold  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Scribes  ;  this  very  contrast  was  an  evi- 
dence that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand, 
and  it  dated  from  the  advent  of  John,  who  was 
thus  pointed  out  as  the  messenger  sent  before 
the  Lord  (verse  10),  the  Elias  that  was  for  to  come 
(verse  u).     Other  interpretations  have  been  pro- 
posed, as,  (a,)  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  forces 
itself  on  others,  breaks  in  upon  them  with  vio- 
lence,  an  interpretation  explained  by  Joel  2  : 
28-32,  and  Acts  2  : 10-21 ;  (&,)  it  is  forcibly  re- 
sisted, and  thus  suffers  violence ;   e.  g.,  at  the 
hand  of  the  Pharisees;   (c,)  it  yields  only  to  a 
quasi  violence,  a  spiritual  resoluteness  and  im- 
portunity, as  implied  in  Luke  14  : 25-33.    Either 
of  these  interpretations  is  grammatically  defensi- 
ble ;  the  one  I  have  given  alone  agrees  with  the 
context,  and  is  now  generally  adopted.    Observe 
in  this  metaphor  thus  interpreted,  a  justification 
of  intense  enthusiasm  in  the  religious  life.    Com- 
pare for  spiritual  interpretation  2  Cor.  7  : 11. 

13.  For  all  the  prophets   and  the    law 
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16  Butm  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ?  It 
is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets,  and  calling 
unto  their  fellows, 


17  And  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented. 


prophesied  until  John.  That  is,  until  John 
the  whole  dispensation  was  typical  and  prophetic  ; 
he  introduced  the  new  dispensation,  that  of  ful- 
fillment ;  for, 

14.  This  is  Elijah  which  was  for  to 
come,  i.  e.  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Malachi 
4:5:  "  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  proph- 
et before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord."  How  he  fulfilled  it  is  ex- 
plained in  Luke  1  : 17  ;  he  came  "  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah."  That  John  the  Baptist 
fulfilled  this  prophecy  is  again,  if  possible,  more 
distinctly  stated  by  our  Lord  in  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  the  scribes  (Matt.  IT  :  10-13),  "Elijah  is 
come  already."  The  rabbis  held  that  as  Elijah 
ascended  bodily  into  heaven,  so  he  is  destined  to 
reappear  bodily  upon  the  earth  before  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  some  Christian  scholars, 
Alf ord  for  example,  seem  to  hold  the  same  view, 
believing  that  the  literal  resurrection  and  re- 
appearance of  Elijah  will  precede  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  But  our  Lord  neither  here 
nor  in  Matt.  17  : 10-13  gives  any  hint  of  this. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  regard  John  the  Baptist 
as  a  typical  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  Elijah  than  there  is  to  regard  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  a  typical  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies 
regarding  the  Messiah.  Christ  thus  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  O.  T.  prophecies;  these  are 
largely  books  of  inspired  poetry,  and  are  to  be 
read  and  interpreted  accordingly.  The  advent 
of  Christ  was  to  the  Jewish  nation  the  "great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,"  because  it  ush- 
ered in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.  Observe  that  the  closing 
words  of  the  O.  T.  canon  prophesy  the  advent 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  N.  T.  canon  the  fulfillment  of  that 
prophecy  is  recorded.  John  the  Baptist,  when 
asked,  said  that  he  was  not  Elijah  (John  i :  21).  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  fully  understood  his  own 
mission,  or  the  extent  to  which  he  fulfilled  the 

0.  T.  prophecy,  and  ushered  in  the  N.  T.  dis- 
pensation.    The  greatest  and  best  men  rarely 
understand  their  own  mission  fully,  or  are  under- 
stood by  others,   till  after  their  death.    If  ye 
will  receive.    Not  receive  it,  as  in  our  English 
version,  i.  e.  the  statement  of  Christ,  nor  him, 

1.  e.  John  the  Baptist,   as  a  prophet,   but  receive 
simply,  i.  e.  accept  the  divine  teaching  and  in- 
fluence  whencesoever  it  comes.     The  function  of 
Elijah,  as  described  by  Malachi  (4:  e),  was  to  pro- 
duce domestic  peace  and  concord  by  the  preach- 


ing of  repentance  as  a  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Peace  (compare  Malachi  3 :  i).  How 
far  John  would  fulfill  this  prophecy  depended 
on  how  far  the  people  would  receive  and  yield  to 
instructions,  which  he  gave  in  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet  Elijah. 

15.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear.    A  phrase  frequently  used  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  deep  significance  in  the 
instruction  afforded,  which   requires    thought- 
ful   hearing.       (Mark.  7  :  16;    Luke  14  :  35;  Rev.  2  :  1,  etc.) 

Its  meaning  is  indicated  by  the  reference  in 
Matt.  13  : 13,  14  to  those  who,  having  ears,  hear 
not. 

16.  17.  This  generation  *  *  *  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market.    The  mar- 
kets were  always  held  in  an  open  street  or  square, 
as  in  many  of  our  cities ;  and  these  market-places 
were  used,  not  only  for  business,  but,  like  the 
streets  and  open  squares  of  to-day,  by  children 
in  their  sports.    Piped    unto    you    *    *    * 
mourned  unto  you.    The  metaphor  is  drawn 
from  the  sports  of  children,  imitating  the  serious 
business  of   life,  here  weddings  and  funerals. 
"Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans 
it  was  customary  to  play  the  flute,  especially  at 
marriage  dances.    Similarly,  solemn  wailing  was 
customary  at  burials." — (Lange.)     Dancing    m 
that  age  was  radically  different  from  the  modern 
dance  ;   it  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  Christ 
implies  its  common  use  as  a  recreation,  and  in- 
cidentally compares  his  gospel  to  a  call  to  the 
dance,  as  it  is  elsewhere  compared  to  an  invita- 
tion to  a  feast  (Luke  14 : 16-24).    Observe,  too,  in  this 
metaphor,  one  of  the  many  indications  in  the 
N.  T.,  not  only  of  Christ's  love  for  children,  but 
also  of  his  sympathy  for  them  in  their  childish 
sports  and  games.    Of  this  parable,  for  such  it 
is,  in  fact,  three  interpretations  have  been  pro- 
posed :  (a,)  that  the  children  represent  the  Jews, 
who  called  to  John  and  to  Jesus,  but  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  mourning  of  the  one,  and  the 
joyousness  of  the  other ;   (&,)  that  the  children 
and  their  fellows  represent  different  classes  of 
the  Jews,  one  part  desiring  one  thing,  and  an- 
other   another,   so   that   they    could    agree   in 
nothing ;   (<;,)  that  the  children  represent  Jesus 
and  John,  the  one  of  whom  called  to  joyousness 
and  the  other  to  mourning,  and  both  of  whom 
were  rejected.    The  latter  is  the  older  interpre- 
tation, it  accords  best  with  the  context,  and  it  is 
that  which  the  ordinary  reader  would  at  once 
gather  from  the  passage.    The  objection  that 
Christ  says  "  this  generation  is  like  unto  children 
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18  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and 
they  say,  He"  hath  a  devil. 

19  The  Son  of  man  came  eating0  and  drinking,  and 


they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  winebibber, 
a  friend  of  publicans?  and  shiners.  But  wisdom*  is 
justified  of  her  children. 


ch.  10  :  25 ;  John  7  :  20 o  ch.  9  :  10 ;  John  2:2 p  Luke  15:5;  19  :  7 q  Ft.  92  :  5,  6 ;  Prov.  17  :  24. 


sitting  and  calling,"  is  not  conclusive,  for  he 
similarly  says  (Matt.  13 : 24),  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  likened  unto  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed," 
while  he  afterwards  (ver.  37)  explains  that  the 
sower  is  the  Son  of  man ;  compare  similar  use  of 
language  in  Matt.  13  :  45.  The  objection  that  it 
is  undignified  or  harsh  to  understand  of  the 
children  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  is  even  less 
forcible,  for  Christ  elsewhere  compares  himself  to 
objects  lowlier  and  less  dignified  than  children 
playing,  c.  g.  to  a  road-way,  to  bread,  to  a  gate, 
etc.  See  also  for  Biblical  use  of  very  lowly  im- 
agery, Ezekiel  4  : 1-3 ;  5  : 1,  etc.  I  accept,  there- 
fore, the  interpretation  which  is  the  most  common 
and  natural,  though  many  of  the  ablest  com- 
mentators, Lange,  SchafE,  Olshausen,  and  Alford 
among  others,  reject  it.  John  comes  mourning 
and  warning,  but  the  nation  mourns  not ;  Jesus 
comes  rejoicing  and  calling  to  joy,  but  the  nation 
rejoices  not. 

18.  For.     This  connects  the  following  verses 
with  the  preceding  metaphor,  and  shows  them 
to  be  an  interpretation    of   it.      John    came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking;  i.  e.,  sociably. 
He  lived  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  almost  of  an  her- 
mit (Matt,  s :  4).    He  hath  a  devil.   This  charge 
is  nowhere  else  reported  against  John,  though  it 
is  reported  as  brought  against  Jesus  (Matt.  9 : 34 ; 

12  :  24 ;  Jolm  7  :  20 ;  8  :  48,  52  ;  10  :  SO).      But  the  Pharisees, 

who  rejected  Jesus,  and  charged  him  with  laxity 
of  morals  in  mixing  with  sinners,  also  rejected 
John,  whose  spirit  was  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Jesus  in  this  respect  (Matt.  21:25;  Luke  7:  so).  Dr. 
Brown  remarks:  "When  men  want  an  excuse 
for  rejecting  or  disregarding  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel,  they  easily  find  it.  *  *  *  One  preacher 
is  too  austere  ;  another  too  free  ;  one  is  too  long ; 
another  too  short ;  one  is  too  sentimental ;  an- 
other is  too  hard." 

19.  The  Son  of  man   came   eating  and 
drinking;  i.  e.,  he  mingled  in  the  social  festivi- 
ties of  his  age.     There  is  no  record  in  the  N.  T. 
of  his  ever  having  declined  an  invitation.    His 
habit  in  this  respect  is  illustrated  by  his  presence 
at  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (john2:i-n\ 
the  feast  at  Matthew's  house  (Matt.  9 : 9, 10),  the 
house  of   Simon  (Luke  i  •.  se),   the    dinner  given 
him  by  the  Pharisees  (Lukeiitsi;  u:i),  and  the 
supper  given  by  Mary  and  Martha  (John  12 :  i,  5). 
Christ's  example  justifies  a  right  enjoyment  of 
social  festivity,  and  affords  no  ground  for  asceti- 
cism.    They  say.     Note  the  value  of  a  "  they 
say;"    i.  e.,  the  weight  that    belongs  to  mere 
common  report.     Behold  a  mail  gluttonous 


and  a  wiijp-bibber.  Observe  that  Christ 
did  not  permit  the  fear  that  his  example  would 
be  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  to  prevent 
his  participation  in  social  festivities,  in  which 
there  was  then,  as  there  is  now,  sometimes  ex- 
cess. It  is  not  true  that  we  are  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  as  that  language  is  ordinarily 
understood  (see  note  on  i  The»s.  5 : 22) ;  and  the  apos- 
tle's principle,  "If  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stand- 
eth,"  is  to  be  qualified  by  Christ's  example.  An 
example  that  is  a  stumbling-block  to  others  some- 
times becomes  a  duty.  A.  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners.  A  sublime  truth,  though  uttered 
as  a  slanderous  lie. 

But  wisdom  is  justified  by  her  children, 
i.  e.,  the  divine  Spirit  is  recognized  by  the  children 
of  God.  Wisdom  is  not  here  equivalent  to  Christ ; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  divine  Wisdom  which  was  mani- 
fested both  in  John  the  Baptist  and  in  Jesus  (see 
Prov.  ch.  s).  Justified  is  equivalent  to  recognized  as 

ri{/M  (compare,  for  use,  Matt.  12  :  37  ;  Luke  7  :  29 ;  10  :  29 ;  16  :  15 ; 

18 : 14).  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  its  theological  use 
in  Romans,  it  signifies,  not  a  making  right,  but 
regarditiff  as  right,  treating  as  right.  Her  children 
are  the  children  that  are  begotten  of  the  divine 
Wisdom,  i.  e.,  the  sons  of  God  (John  i :  12, 13).  The 
true  meaning  of  the  passage  is  indicated  by 
Luke's  declaration  (Luke 7: 29):  "All  the  people 
that  heard  him  and  the  publicans  justified  God, 
being  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John."  For 
contrast  between  the  effect  produced  by  the 
Gospel  on  the  children  of  foolishness  and  the 
children  of  wisdom,  see  1  Cor.  1 : 23,  24.  Observe 
that  the  Pharisees,  the  wise  and  mighty  and 
rich  of  Judea,  were  stumbled,  while  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  the  foolish  and  weak  and  base, 

justified    God  (l  Cor.  1  :  26-28 ;  compare  John  7  :  48,  49). 

Ch.  11  : 20-24.  WOES  PRONOOCED  AGAINST  GALI- 
LEAN CITIES.  THE  OBJECT  OF  CHRIST'S  MIGHTT 

WORKS  :  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  REPENTANCE — THE 
GROUND  OF  ETERNAL  CONDEMNATION  :  THE  REFUSAL  TO 
REPENT.— THE  HEATHEN  CONDEMN  CHRISTENDOM. — 
THE  PROSPERITY  OF  GREAT  CITIES  OFTEN  FALLACIOUS. 
—THE  BISTORT  OF  DIVINE  JUDGMENTS  IN  THE  PAST  AN 
EXEMPLIFICATION  OF  DIVINE  JUDGMENTS  IN  THE  FU- 
TURE.—DIFFERENCES  IN  SIN  AND  IN  PUNISHMENT.— 
THE  GREATER  THE  GRACE,  THE  GREATER  THE  SIN,  AND 
THE  GREATER  THE  JUDGMENT. 

This  discourse  and  that  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  same  chapter  (ver.  25-30),  appear 
only  in  Matthew.  But  thoughts  almost  identical 
with  those  down  to  verse  27,  appear  in  Luke 
10  ;  13-16,  21,  22,  in  connection  with  the  commis- 
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20  Tnenr  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  re- 
pented not : 

21  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saida  !9  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in 
you   had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would 
have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 


22  But  I  say  unto  you,  It*  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for 
you. 

23  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art"  exalted  unto 
heaven,  shall  be  brought   down  to   hell :    for  if  the 
mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been 
done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day. 


r  Luke  10  : 13,  etc John  12  :  21 1  ch.  10  :  15 u  Isa.  14  : 13-15 ;  Lam.  2  :  1. 


sion  and  the  return  of  the  Seventy.  Most  com- 
mentators regard  the  connecting  words,  "then 
he  began  to  upbraid,"  as  an  indication  that  this 
entire  chapter  is  one  discourse.  SoAlford:  "I 
would  regard  the  'then  he  began,'  as  the  token 
of  the  report  of  an  ear  witness,  and  as  pointing 
to  a  pause  or  change  of  manner  on  the  part  of 
our  Lord."  The  original  is,  however,  certainly 
susceptible  of  a  more  general  signification.  This 
occasion  marked  a  change  in  Christ's  ministry, 
from  a  mere  proclamation  that  the  kingdom  is 
at  hand  to  a  warning  of  divine  judgments  against 
the  people  for  rejecting  it.  Observe  that  from 
this  time  onward,  these  warnings  grow  more  and 
more  terrible  to  the  close  of  his  ministry.  See 
Luke  11 : 39-54 ;  13  : 1-5 ;  16  : 15,  and  their  strong- 
est and  most  terrible  expression  in  Matt.  ch.  23. 
Whether  the  same  woes  were  twice  pronounced 
in  the  cities  of  Galilee,  once  at  the  time  indicated 
here  by  Matthew,  and  again  at  the  time  indicated 
by  Luke,  or  whether  the  two  evangelists  give  in 
different  connections  reports  of  the  same  address, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
certainty. 

20.  The  cities  (of  Galilee),  wherein  most 
of  his  mighty  works  were  done.    The  Greek 
word  (dvvuutc)  here  translated  "mighty  works," 
is  elsewhere  translated  miracles  (Mark  9 : 39 ;  Acts 
s :  22).    It  unquestionably  here  means  works  of  a 
miraculous  nature.    That  there  were  many  such 
miracles  unrecorded  is  testified  to  in  Luke  4  :  23 
and  John  21  :  25.    Compare  Matt.  9  :  35  ;  Mark 
1:34;  Luke  7  :  21.    Because  they  repented 
not.    The  object  of  his  miracles,  as  his  preach- 
ing, was  to  produce  repentance.    Compare  Matt. 
4  : 17.     "  He  does  not  say  because  they  believed 
not ;  for  some  kind  of  faith  [belief  ?]  many  of 
them  had,  as  that  Christ  was  a  teacher  come 
from  God  ;  but  because  they  repented  not ;  their 
faith  [belief  ?]  did  not  prevail  to  the  transform- 
ing of  their  hearts  and  the  reformation  of  their 
lives." — (Matthew  Henry.) 

21.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin.    Chorazin 
is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Luke  10  : 13.    Its 
situation  is  not  with  certainty  known  ;  the  latest 
researches  identify  it  with  modern  Kerazeh,  two 
miles  north  of  Capernaum,  modern  Tel  Hum, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Jerome. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  history.    Bethsaida. 
There  is  no  adequate  ground  for  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Galilee, 


one  on  the  northern  and  one  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake,  an  hypothesis  invented  to  reconcile 
Luke  9  : 10  with  Mark  6  : 45.  There  are  some 
passages  in  later  writers,  referred  to  in  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet.,  which  seem  to  substantiate  this  hy- 
pothesis, but  there  is  no  relic  of  a  Bethsaida  on 
the  western  shore,  and  no  adequate  evidence  of 
such  a  town  to  overcome  the  inherent  improba- 
bility of  two  towns  of  the  same  name  in  such 
close  proximity.  There  was  a  well-known  town 
of  this  name,  a  fisherman's  village  (the  name  sig- 
nifies house  offish),  on  the  north  shore,  where  the 
Jordan  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See  note  on 
Mark  6  : 45. 

Tyre  and  Sidon.  Phoenician  cities  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  (see  map).  Sidon,  named 
from  the  son  of  Canaan  (eon.  10 : 15),  was  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  Holy  Land.  Tyre,  an  off- 
spring of  Sidon,  became  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  Palestine,  if  not  of  all  the  East.  Joshua  did 
not  drive  out  the  aborigines  from  the  neighbor- 
ing plains  (josh.  11 : 8,  with  judg.  i :  19) ;  and  David  and 
Solomon  made  treaties  with  the  kings  of  Tyre 
(2  Sam.  5:11;  i  Kings  5 :  i-i2).  The  Tyrian  manufactures 
and  commerce  are  graphically  described  in  Eze- 
kiel,  ch.  27.  Carthage,  long  the  rival  of  Rome, 
was  a  Tyrian  colony.  Both  Tyre  and  Sidon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Phoe- 
nicia became  a  province  of  Syria.  Still ,  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  Tyre  was  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
Palestine,  and  the  largest  city,  probably,  except 
perhaps  Jerusalem.  Both  cities  are  now  com- 
paratively in  ruins.  The  harbor  of  Tyre  is  filled 
up,  the  fishermen  dry  their  nets  on  its  rocks, 
and  even  if  Palestine  should  become  a  prosperous 
nation  again,  Tyre  never  could  be  rebuilt  as  a 
commercial  city,  for  want  of  a  harbor,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  "  (Ezet.  26 :  u).  The 
warnings  denounced  against  Tyre  and  Sidon  in 
Ezekiel,  chaps.  26,  27,  and  28,  rendered  these 
cities  notably  a  type  of  warning  to  the  Jews. 

In  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Sackcloth  is  a 
coarse  texture  of  a  dark  color  made  of  goats' 
hair.  It  was  worn  by  mourners  in  a  garment 
resembling  a  sack  in  shape,  with  holes  for  the 
arms.  For  illustration  of  use,  see  2  Kings  6  :  30 ; 
Job  16  : 15  ;  Isaiah  32  : 11 ;  Joel  1:8;  Jonah  3  : 5. 
Ashes  were  also  put  upon  the  head  and  face  as  a 
symbol  of  mourning.  See  2  Sam.  13  : 19 ;  Esther 
4  : 1 ;  Job  2  :  8 ;  Isaiah  58  :  5,  etc. 
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24  But  I  say  unto  you,  That'  it  shall  be  more  tolera- 
ble for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  thee. 

25  At"  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 


thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

26  Even  so,  Father :  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight. 

27  All  things*  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father : 


y  verge  22. . .  .w  Luke  10  :  21,  etc z  PL  8  :  2 ;  Jer.  1  :  7,  8  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  87 y  ch.  28  :  18 ;  Lnke  10  :  22  ;  John  3  :  35  j  17:2;  1  Cor.  15  :  27. 


22.  More  tolerable.    See  note  on  Matthew 
10  : 15. 

23.  And  thou.  Capernaum,  shalt   thon 
be  exalted  unto  heaven  ?    Thou  shalt  be 
brought  down  unto  death.     There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  reading  ;  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  this  rendering  is  that  of  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript,  and  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  Conant,  and  Alford  in  his  last  edition. 
The  word  translated   "hell"  is   not    Gehenna 
(yltva),   the  place    of   punishment,   but  Hades 
(<fdti?\  the  place  of  the  dead.    See  note  on  Matt. 
5  :  22.    The  declaration  is  not  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Capernaum  shall  be  eternally  punished, 
but  that  Capernaum  itself,  which  was  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  should  not 
have  its  expectation  of  future  greatness  realized, 
but  should  be  obliterated.    This  prophecy  has 
been  so  literally  fulfilled  that  the  very  site  of 
Capernaum  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.    See  note 
on  Matt.  4  :  13.     Of  course,  the  spiritual  lesson 
is  involved  in  the  symbol,  the  judgment  that  has 
fallen  on  the  place  is  typical  of  the  judgment  that 
will  fall  on  the  people,  as  on  all  those  that  refuse 
to  repent  at  the  preaching  and  mighty  works  of 
Jesus.    Had  been  done  in  Sodom.     Christ 
elsewhere  compares  the  suddenness  of  the  judg- 
ment which  overtook  Sodom  to  that  which  will 
overtake   the  world  (Luke  IT  :  29,  so).     The  O.  T. 
prophets  compared  the  sins  of  Israel  to  those 

Of  Sodom  (Isaiah  1  :  10;  Lam.  4:6;  Ezek.  16  :  46-57). 

It  would  have  remained.    It  is  then  clear 

(a)  that  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
was  not  brought  about  by  the  mere  operation  of 
natural  law  or  an  inevitable  decree,  but  by  divine 
Providence  as  a  punishment  for  iniquity,  a  fact 
clearly  stated  in  the  O.  T.  narrative  (Gen.  is :  20, 21 ; 
19 :  is),   but  here  directly  confirmed  by  Christ ; 

(b)  that  the  decrees  of  God  are  not  irrevocable, 
but  are  held  by  him  subjected  to  change  on  the 
repentance  and  reformation  of  those  warned  of 
impending  punishment,  a  truth  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Nineveh  (jonah  3 : 10) ;  (c)  that  there  is 
no  sin  and  no  sinner  that  cannot  obtain  pardon 
and  absolution  through  repentance,  since  even 
Sodom  might  have  escaped  if  it  had  repented. 

24.  More  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.    History  affords  an  illustration  of  this 
declaration;  for  "the  name  and  perhaps  even 
the  remains  of  Sodom  are  still  to  be  found  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  that  of  Capernaum, 
on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  has  been  utterly 
lost. " — (Stanley.) 


The  moral  meaning  of  these  woes  and  their 
practical  application  is  plain.  "Unto  whomso- 
ever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  re- 
quired "  (Luke  12 :  4s).  In  the  divine  judgment  the 
flagrant  vices  of  ignorance  are  less  culpable  than 
the  rejection  of  pardon  and  spiritual  life  by  those 
educated  in  the  Gospel.  The  historical  fulfill- 
ment of  these  warnings,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cities,  points  forward  to  a  further  spiritual  ful- 
fillment ;  for  the  declaration  is  that  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  that  day, 
which  evidently  looks  to  a  judgment  of  Sodom, 
t.  e.,  of  its  people,  yet  to  come ;  but  the  judg- 
ment on  the  place,  as  a  place,  had  long  since  been 
fulfilled.  If  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  would  have  repented  if  further  op- 
portunity and  greater  manifestations  had  been 
awarded  them,  the  question  naturally  occurs, 
why  were  these  not  given  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
sufficient  opportunity  and  sufficient  warnings 
were  given,  and  as  no  laborer  in  the  vineyard  has 
a  right  to  call  God  to  an  account  for  giving  a 
penny  to  all  alike  (Matt.  20 :  IO-H),  so  no  outcast 
has  a  right  to  call  God  to  account  for  not  giving 
all  the  same  opportunity.  If  still  the  disciple, 
perplexed,  asks  why  such  seeming  inequalities 
in  the  administration  of  divine  grace,  why  the 
gift  of  Christ  to  the  cities  of  Galilee  and  the  with- 
holding of  Christ  from  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the 
gift  of  Christianity  to  Europe  and  the  withhold- 
ing it  from  India,  there  is  no  other  answer  than, 
Even  so,  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight. 

Ch.  11  :  25-30.  CHRIST'S  I5V1TATI05.  THE  WARN- 
ING OP  DANGER  AND  DOOM  IS  FOLLOWED  BT  THE  IN- 
VTTATIOX  TO  REFUGE  AND  REST. — SPIRITUAL  TRUTH  19 
DISCERNED,  NOT  BT  INTELLECTUAL  POWER,  BUT  BT 
CHILD-LIKE  DOCILITT.  THE  HUMBLE  CHILD  IS  WISER 
THAN  THE  CONCEITED  PHILOSOPHER. — ALL  THINGS  ON 
EARTH  ARE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  INFINITE  MEBCT. — THE 
MYSTERT  OF  CHRIST'S  NATURE ;  NO  THEOLOGT  CAN 
FULLT  INTERPRET  HTM. — CHRIST  THE  GREAT  REVEALER. 

— WITHOUT  CHRIST  GOD  is  THE  UNKNOWN  AND  UN- 
KNOWABLE.— WHO  ARE  INVITED?  ALL  IN  NEED;  TO 
WHOM  INVITED  ?  TO  JESUS,  WHO  SAVES  FROX  SIN  (Matt. 
1  :  21)  ;  FOR  WHAT  INVITED  ?  FOR  REST  IN  TROUBLE 
HERE,  FROM  TROUBLE  HEREAFTER. — CHRIST'S  YOKE, 
SELF-DENIAL  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  OTHERS  ;  LIGHT,  BE- 
CAUSE BORNE  FOF  CHRIST  AND  BORNE  WITH  CHRIST. 
CHRIST'S  YOKE,  BECAUSE  BORNE  BY  HIM  FOR  us,  BT 
US  FOR  HTM,  AND  BY  IT  WE  ABE  YOKED  TO  CHRIST. — 
THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  TEACHER  MUST  BE  MEEK  AND 
LOWLY  IN  HEART. — CHRIST'S  GIFT,  A  YOKE,  TET  PEB- 
FECT  REST  ;  A  SERVICE  WHICH  IS  JOT  AND  PEACE. 
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25.  At  that  time.  Not  necessarily  in  the 
same  discourse.  It  may  mean  at  this  period  in 
his  ministry,  though  the  discourse  from  verse  7 
may  be  all  one.  Compare  for  signification  of 
phrase,  Matt.  12  : 1 ;  14  : 1 ;  Mark  10  :  30,  etc. 
This  much  is  certain ;  at  the  same  period  in  which 
Jesus  began  to  pronounce  woes  against  the  cities 
of  Galilee,  he  commenced  to  give  to  his  ministry 
a  tenderer  aspect  toward  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  Luke  records  the  same  acknowledgment 
of  God's  mystery  of  grace  with  a  more  definite 
note  of  time,  "in  that  hour"  (Luke  10: 21),  i.  e.,  in 
the  same  hour  with  the  return  of  the  Seventy. 
Robinson  supposes  it  to  have  been  twice  uttered, 
and  this  is  quite  possible.  See  above,  note  on 
20-24.  I  thank  thee.  The  Greek  verb 
(^o.uoAoy^cu)  so  rendered  here  is  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.  T.  so  translated,  except  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Luke.  The  general  idea  is  "cow/ess," 
but  with  the  idea  of  publicity.  It  is  here  "/ 
publicly  acknowledge  to  thce  *  *  *  that  thou  hast 
Aid,"  etc.  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not 
address  the  Father  as  his  Lord,  but  as  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  But  see  John  20  : 17,  where 
he  says  "My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  my 
God  and  your  God.  These  things.  That  is, 
the  mysterious  operation  of  that  divine  power 
which  destroys  the  cities  of  Galilee  and  raises  up 
other  nations  to  become  light-bearers,  as  set  forth 
in  Matt.  21  :  43.  Compare  Rom.  11  :  33,  and  ob- 
serve that  Paul's  expression  there  is  in  view  of  the 
casting  out  of  Israel  and  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles.  Both  the  warnings  (Luke  19  :*2)  and  the 
invitations  (2  cor.  4 : 3)  of  the  Gospel  are  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  such  as  are  wise  in  their  own  conceit. 
Compare  1  Cor.  2  :  6-8.  From  the  wise  and 
prudent.  The  wise  in  philosophy,  the  prudent 
in  worldly  affairs  (Acts  is :  7).  Observe,  that  the 
contrast  is  not  with  the  unwise  and  imprudent, 
but  with  babes.  The  words  (aocpo?  and  (jimro'c), 
here  rendered  "wise  and  prudent,"  are  never 
used  alone  in  the  N.  T.  in  a  bad  sense,  unless 
1  Cor.  3  : 19  be  an  exception.  The  word  wise  (Gr. 
ao(ftog)  is  employed  to  designate  an  attribute  both 
of  God  and  good  men  (i  Cor.  a  •.  10;  Rom.  ie :  27),  and 
the  negative  foolish  (Gr.  u<7o<y>o<r,  Ephes.  5 :  is  only) 
and  without  understanding  (aavrstoc,  Matt.  U:i6; 
Rom.  i :  si,  etc.),  are  used  only  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
doctrine  conveyed,  then,  is  that  religious  truth 
is  not  acquired  by  any  mere  intellectual  process, 
however  good  in  itself;  it  is  revealed  not  to  philo- 
sophical wisdom,  or  intellectual  culture,  or  prac- 
tical sagacity  in  affairs,  but  to  childlike  humility 
and  docility.  Compare  Job  11  :  7 ;  Luke  18  : 17 ; 
1  Cor.  1 : 13-21.  The  babes  here  are  the  disci- 
ples, contrasted  with  the  wise  and  prudent  (i  Cor. 
i :  26),  unfamiliar  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Scribes 
(Acts  4 :  is),  and  disregarding  worldly  prudence 
in  leaving  all  to  follow  Christ.  The  language 


here  indicates  that  Luke  has  given  this  part  of 
the  discourse  in  the  right  connection,  viz.,  im- 
mediately after  the  return  of  the  Seventy  from 
their  mission.  "When  the  Seventy  came  telling 
him  about  the  devils,  then  he  rejoiced  and  spake 
these  things ;  which,  besides  increasing  their 
diligence,  would  also  dispose  them  to  be  mod- 
est. ' ' — ( Chrysostom.) 

27.  All  thing's  are  delivered  unto  me 
of  my  Father.  Not  revealed  to  me,  but  deliv- 
ered to  me  ;  i.  e.,  the  whole  -administration  of 
human  life  is  handed  over  to  me.  Compare  Col. 
1 : 16-19,  and  Hebrews  1 : 8.  But  observe  that 
the  power  of  Christ  is  represented  as  derived 
from  the  Father  (delivered  unto  me  by  my 
Father),  and  that  all  will  at  the  last  be  delivered 
to  the  Father  again  (i  Cor.  15 :  2s).  Compare,  as  to 
both  truths,  Matt.  28  : 18 ;  John  5  : 26,  36  ;  14  : 10. 
No  man  knoweth  the  Son.  The  designation 
of  Jesus  as  "the  /Sow"  occurs  frequently  hi  the 
Gospel  of  John,  but  only  here,  in  Luke  10  : 22, 
and  in  Mark  13  :  32,  in  the  synoptic  Gospels. 
This  verse  finds,  both  in  the  spirit  and  the  truth 
enunciated,  a  parallel  in  many  passages  in  John ; 
e.  g.,  John  1 : 18 ;  6  : 46 ;  14  : 6,  9,  10.  The  com- 
mentators note  in  it  "a  connecting  link  between 
the  synoptists  and  John,  and  an  incidental 
testimony  by  Matthew  to  the  originality  and 
credibility  of  the  weighty  discourse  of  Christ 
concerning  his  relation  to  the  Father,  which 
are  only  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel." — 
(Schaff.) 

No  one  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Fa- 
ther. Knows  perfectly,  fully  (Gr.  lrtiylv<unx<a). 
Compare  Matt.  7  : 20,  and  note.  Observe  that  it 
is  not,  as  in  our  version,  no  man  knoweth,  but  no 
one  knoweth — man,  angel,  archangel.  That  is, 
Christ  claims  a  character  which  only  the  Infinite 
can  fathom,  because  only  the  Infinite  can  fully 
understand  the  Infinite.  Compare  1  Cor.  2  : 11. 
Observe,  too,  how  the  declaration  of  this  mys- 
tery of  Christ's  nature  is  coupled  with  the  dec- 
laration that  the  mysteries  of  the  King  and  the 
kingdom  are  revealed  to  the  childlike  and  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent ;  and  that  any  system 
of  theology  is  unscriptural  which  undertakes 
fully  to  interpret  the  nature  of  either  the  Father 
or  the  Son.  Neither  knoweth  any  one  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
Son  wills  to  reveal  him.  No  man  knows  the 
Father  except  he  add  to  the  knowledge  gained 
from  other  sources — history,  science,  nature,  and 
his  own  thoughts  —  that  special  knowledge  of 
God's  grace  and  love  which  the  Son  affords  ;  nor 
unless  his  study  of  nature,  etc.,  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  and  in  submission  to  the  Son.  Philos- 
ophy is  in  so  far  right  that  to  the  Christless  God 
is  the  Unknowable.  Compare,  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Son  reveals  the  Father,  and  to  whom 
he  will  reveal  him,  John  14  : 15-24. 
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and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth*  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

28  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour*  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 


29  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learnb  of  me  ;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly"  in  heart :  and  yed  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls. 

30  For  my  yoke  is  easy,'  and  my  burden  is  light. 


*  John  1  ;  18  ;  1  John  5  :  20 a  I«a.  55  :  1-4 b  Phil.  2:5-8;   1  Pet.  2  :  21 c  Z«ch.  9:9 d  Jer.  6  :  16 el  John  5  :  3. 


28.  Come  unto  me.  Observe  the  utter  in- 
congruity of  such  an  invitation  as  that  here 
given,  and  its  accompanying  promise,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  merely  inspired  prophet,  or  even  an 
angel  or  archangel.  Compare  with  it  John  1 : 29, 
and  Isaiah  53  :  4  ;  and  observe  that  Christ  car- 
ries not  only  our  sins,  but  also  our  griefs  and  our 
sorrows. 

All  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden. 
This  is  not  to  be  limited  or  qualified,  as  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Jews,  "  who  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  their  ceremonial  laws  and  the  tradition 
of  their  elders  "  (Barnes),  or  to  "  those,  and  those 
only,  that  are  sensible  of  sin  as  a  burden,  and 
groan  under  it,  that  are  not  only  convinced  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  of  their  own  sin,  but  are  contrite 
in  soul  for  it." — (Matthew  Henry.)  Of  course, 
the  invitation  includes  those  burdened  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  the  laborer  serving  under 
the  law,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  Ob- 
serve, too,  that  the  burden  and  weariness  of 
labor  is  a  fruit  of  sin  (Gen.  3 : 17-19),  and  is  thus  a 
symbol  of  the  bitterer  spiritual  labor  and  weari- 
ness of  the  soul  under  a  sense  of  sin.  But  this 
invitation  is  not  merely  to  the  penitent  and  the 
remorseful,  but  to  all  who,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, feel  tlie  want  of  a  rest  wJiich  the  world  cannot 

give  (compare  Pt.  46  :  1  and  Heb.  4  :  16).      ThUS,  tjie  travail 

of  life  echoes  Christ's  invitation  to  spiritual  rest 
(Rom.  8 : 22, 23).  The  burden  and  labor  of  the  leper 
was  his  leprosy ;  of  the  centurion,  was  his  sick 
child ;  of  the  palsied,  was  his  palsy ;  of  the  wo- 
man that  was  a  sinner,  was  her  sin  and  shame  ; 
of  the  prodigal,  was  at  first  only  his  hunger  and 

his    degradation    (Matt.   8:2-4,   5,   6 ;    9:2;    Luke    7  :  38 ; 

15 : 16,  n).  The  coming  to  Christ  is  interpreted  by 
his  name,  Jesus,  Saviour  from  sin  (Matt,  i :  21),  and 
by  the  coming  of  the  apostles  (e.  g.,  Luke  5 : 11),  of 
Paul  (Acts  9 : 5,  e),  and  of  the  rich  young  man  who 
did  not  truly  and  finally  come  (Matt.  19 : 15-22) ;  not 
less  so  by  the  coming  of  the  many  burdened  by 
disease  who  came  to  him  for  cure.  Whoever 
comes  must  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Jesus 
(Luke  14 : 25-35).  Chrysostom's  interpretation  is  as 
broad  as  the  original  invitation  itself.  "  Not  this 
or  that  person,  but  all  that  are  in  anxiety,  in  sor- 
rows, in  sins,  come — not  that  I  may  call  you  to 
account,  but  that  I  may  do  away  your  sins ; 
come — not  that  I  want  your  honor,  but  that  I 
want  your  salvation." 

I  will  give  you  rest.  Not  necessarily  from 
your  burden  ;  if  not,  that  then  rest  in  your  bur- 
den. The  rest  is  described  in  the  next  verse, 


"rest  unto  your  souls."  Compare  John  14: 27; 
16  : 33 ;  and  observe  that  Christ's  promise  of 
peace  there  recorded  was  followed  immediately 
after  by  external  experiences  of  dire  tribulation 
both  to  him  and  to  his  disciples.  Compare,  for 
fulfillment  of  this  promise,  2  Cor.  13  : 9,  10 ;  and 
for  parallel  to  it,  Heb.  12  : 11-13. 

29.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you.    The  yoke 
is  used  symbolically  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  con- 
dition Of  Servitude  (Lev.  26  :  13  ;  1  King*  12  :  4,  9-11 ;  Isaiah 

9: 4, etc.);  and  hence,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  bondage 
under  the  law  as  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  the 

Gospel    (Acts  15:  10;    Gal.  5:1;   1  Tim.  8  :  l).      Only    here 

is  it  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  allegiance  to  Christ. 
The  metaphor  was  well  understood  in  his  time. 
To  express  the  subjugation  of  the  conquered  na- 
tions, the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  make 
then-  captives  pass  under  a  yoke,  made  by  placing 
two  spears  upright  a  short  distance  apart,  and  a 
third  across  the  top.  To  pass  under  it,  they 
were  compelled  to  stoop.  To  take  Christ's  yoke, 
then,  is  to  "become  captive  to  him  in  love.  But 
the  yoke  is  never  borne  by  one  alone.  And  Christ 
also  became  subject  to  a  yoke  for  love's  sake 
(see  Phil.  2 : 7,  s),  and  sends  us  into  the  world  as  he 
was  sent  into  the  world  (John  IT  :  is).  Hence,  to 
take  Christ's  yoke  is  not  only  to  yield  ourselves 
servants  to  him  in  righteousness ;  it  is  also  to  be 
yoked  to  Christ,  i.  e.,  become  yoke-fellow  and  co- 
laborer  with  him  (see :  Cor.  3 : 7).  All  burdens  be- 
come easy  when  we  are  yoked  with  Christ,  and 
he  bears  them  with  us. 

And  learn  of  me.  By  my  teaching,  my  ex- 
ample, my  indwelling.  For  I  am  meek.  See 
note  on  Matt.  5  :  5.  And  lowly  in  heart ; 
i.  e.,  of  a  heart  to  condescend  to  men  of  low  es- 
tate. It  is  explained  by  Rom.  12  : 16,  and  PhD. 
2  :  5-8,  etc.  The  qualification,  even  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  our  divine  teacher  is  not  so 
much  his  infinite  wisdom  as  his  infinite  meekness 
and  condescension.  And  we  attain  his  peace  by  • 
becoming  like  him  in  character.  Ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls.  Compare  Jeremiah 
6  : 16.  Observe  that  there  the  condition  of  the 
promise  is,  "Ask  for  the  old  paths."  Christ 
himself  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets,  so 
that  they  who  came  to  him  for  rest  came  unto 
old  paths,  those  through  which  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets  entered  into  their  rest. 

30.  For  my  yoke  is  easy.    Rather,  kindly 
serviceable.    This  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
original  (/^ijaro's).    That  a  yoke  is  easy  is  not  an 
argument  for  it,  for  none  at  all  is  still  easier. 
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AT   that   time'  Jesus  went   on   the   sabbath   day 
through    the  corn ;   and    his   disciples  were  an 
hungred,  and  began  to  plucks  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to 
eat. 


2  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawtul  to  do>> 
upon  the  sabbath  day. 

3  But  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read  what 
David  did'  when  he  was  an  hungred,  and  they  tiiat 
were  with  him ; 


f  Mark  2  :  23,  etc. ;  Luke  6  :  1,  etc g  Dent.  23  :  25 h  Exod.  31  :  15 1  1  Sam.  21  :  6. 


But  Christ's  yoke  is  useful;  it  is  by  his  yoke  that 
\ve  ourselves  are  brought  into  the  image  of  God  ; 
by  sharing  his  death  we  are  made  participants 
in  his  life  here  (2  Cor.  4 : 10)  and  hereafter  (2  Tim.  2 :  n), 
and  are  also  enabled  to  do  service  to  him  as  repre- 
sented in  our  fellow -men.  "The  yoke  of  Christ 
is  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird,  which  adds  to  its 
weight,  but  enables  it  to  soar  to  the  sky." — 
(Wordsworth,  quoting  from  the  Fathers.)  My 
burden  is  light.  Compare  Matt.  23  :  4.  For 
a  contrast  between  the  yoke  which  Christ  breaks 
and  the  rest  he  gives,  see  Romans  chaps.  7  and  8 ; 
7  :  21-24  interprets  the  burden;  8  :  1,  88,  39 
Indicates  the  rest.  If,  as  is  thought  by  many  of 
the  harmonists,  the  incident  of  the  woman  who 
was  a  sinner,  recorded  in  Luke  7 : 36-50,  occurred 
immediately  after  this  discourse,  her  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  here  offered  affords  the  best 
possible  interpretation  of  its  true  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. Compare  with  Christ's  invitation  and 
his  absolute  promise  of  rest  to  all  who  come  to 
him,  the  dying  discourse  of  Socrates :  "  Cebes 
answered  with  a  smile,  'Then,  Socrates,  you 
must  argue  us  out  of  our  fears ;  and  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not  our  fears ;  but  there  is  a 
child  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a  sort  of  hob- 
goblin ;  him,  too,  we  must  persuade  not  to  be 
afraid  when  he  is  alone  with  him  in  the  dark.' 
Socrates  said,  '  Let  the  voice  of  the  charmer  be 
applied  daily  until  you  have  charmed  him  away.' 
'And  where  shall  we  find  a  good  charmer  of  our 
fears,  Socrates,  when  you  are  gone  ? '  '  Greece,' 
he  replied,  'is  a  large  place,  Cebes,  and  has 
many  good  men,  and  there  are  barbarous  races 
not  a  few ;  seek  for  hint  among  them  all  far  and 
wide,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money ;  for  there 
Is  no  better  way  of  using  your  money.  And  you 
must  not  forget  to  seek  for  him  among  your- 
selves too ;  for  he  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be 
found.'" — (Phcedo,  Jowett's  translation.) 


Ch.  12  :  1-14.  THE  LAW  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SAB- 
BATH ILLUSTRATED.  IT  la  ALWAYS  BAST  TO  CRITICISE 
CHRISTIANS. — THE  SERVICE  OF  CHRIST  is  MORE  THAN 

THE  SERVICE  OP  THE  TEMPLE. — THE  LIBERTY  OP  THE 
O.  T.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  DAVID,  BY  THE  TEMPLE  8ER- 
YICE  ;  HOW  MUCH  GREATER  THE  LIBERTY  OP  THE  N.  T. 

— THE  SERVICE  op  MERCY,  MORE  THAN  THE  SERVICE  OP 

SACRIFICE  ;  THE  SERVICE  OP  CHRIST,  MORE  THAN  THAT 
OP  THE  TEMPLE.— THE  SABBATH  PERMANENT  :  CHRIST 

is  ITS  LORD  ;  UNIVERSAL  :  MADE  FOR  MAN.— Two  FUN- 
DAMENTAL PRINCIPLES  OP  SABBATH  OBSERVANCE:  IT 
IS  MADE  FOR  MAN'S  USE,  SO  ITS  BESt  USE  IS  ALWAYS  ITS 


RIGHT  USE  ;  IT  IS  LAWFUL  TO  DO  GOOD  ON  THE  SABBATH 
DAY.— THE  SABBATH  OP  EARTH  LIKE  THE  SABBATH  OP 
HEAVEN,  A  REST  FROM  THE  HARASSMENT  OF  EVIL,  BUT 
NOT  PROM  WORKS  OP  LOVE. — WlTH  EVERY  COMMAND 
OP  CHRIST  COMES  POWER  FROM  CHRIST. — THE  EFFECT 
OP  MIRACLES  ON  UNCANDID  MINDS  IS  ONLY  TO  ANGEB, 
NOT  TO  CONVINCE. 

The  incidents  here  recorded  are  found  also  in 
Mark  2  :  23-28  ;  3  : 1-6,  and  Luke  6  : 1-11.  The 
time  is  uncertain.  The  most  definite  indications 
are  the  references  in  Luke  6  : 1,  to  "  the  second 
Sabbath  after  the  first"  (see  note  there),  and  the  fact 
that  the  grain  was  ripe  for  plucking.  The  bar- 
ley harvest  was  in  April,  the  wheat  harvest  was 
in  May,  sometimes  as  late  as  June.  Most  har- 
monists place  both  incidents  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  recorded  in  John,  ch.  5.  They  pro- 
bably occurred  prior  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  certainly  prior  to  the  commission  of  the 
twelve.  The' place  is  also  uncertain.  The  con- 
nection in  all  three  of  the  Evangelists,  neither  of 
whom  gives  an  account  of  Christ's  early  Judean 
ministry  in  detail,  indicates  Galilee.  But  see 
note  below,  on  verse  9. 

1.  At  that  time.    See  note  on  chap.  11  :  25. 
On  the  Sabbath  day.    The  Jewish  Sabbath, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  answering  to  our 
Saturday.    There  was  no  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  till  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.    Corn.    Rather  gram,  probably  barley 
or  wheat.    The  principal  grains  known  to  the 
Hebrews  were  wheat,  barley,  millet  and  spelt, 
the  latter  rendered  sometimes  rye  (Exod.  9  :  325 

Isaiah  28  :  25),  and  Sometimes  fitches  (Ezek.  4  :  9).      Re- 

cent  discoveries  indicate  that  maize  or  Indian 
corn  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  but  whether 
it  was  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews  or  not  is  mat- 
ter only  of  conjecture.  Were  an  hungered. 
The  rabbinical  law  allowed  no  eating  on  the  Sab- 
bath, except  in  case  of  sickness,  prior  to  the 
morning  prayers  of  the  synagogue.  A  similar 
canon  in  the  ritualistic  churches  of  to-day  forbids 
breaking  the  fast  before  partaking  of  the  com- 
munion. Began  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn. 
Luke  adds,  "  rubbing  them  in  their  hands,"  in 
order  to  separate  the  kernel  from  the  chaff. 

2.  That  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon 
the  Sabbath  day.    The  Jewish  law  expressly 
permitted  plucking  the  standing  grain  with  the 
hand  in  passing  through  a  field  (Dent.  23 : 25) ;  so 
that  the  objection  was  not  that  there  was  any  dis- 
honesty or  theft ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  allowed 
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lor  the  priests  ? 

5  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,1  how  that  on  the 
sabbath  days  the  priests  in  the  temple"  profane  the 
sabbath,  and  are  blameless  ? 


6  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  in  this  place  is  ont 
greater"  than  the  temple. 

7  But  it'  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  1°  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless. 

8  For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath 
day. 


j  Ex.  25  :  30 k  Ex.  29  :  32,  33 1  Num.  28  :  9 m  John  1  :  22,  23 n  ch.  23  :  17-21 ;  2  Chron.  6  :  18  ;  Mai.  3:1 o  Hot.  6  :  6. 


doing  on  holy  days  what  was  necessary  to  supply 
needful  food  (Exod.  12 :  ie).  But  the  rabbinical  rules 
forbade  any  approximation  to  labor  on  the  Sab- 
bath. "  One  might  not  walk  upon  the  grass  be- 
cause it  would  be  bruised,  which  would  be  a  kind 
of  threshing  ;  nor  catch  a  flea,  which  would  be  a 
kind  of  hunting ;  nor  wear  nailed  shoes,  which 
would  be  a  sort  of  burden;  nor,  if  he  fed  his 
chickens,  suffer  any  corn  to  lie  upon  the  ground, 
lest  a  kernel  should  germinate,  which  would  be 
a  kind  of  sowing." — (Abbott's  Jesus  of  Nazareth.) 
And  a  special  rule  forbade  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
corn,  because  that  would  be  a  kind  of  reaping. 
The  punishment  awarded  by  the  rabbis  for  a 
presumptuous  violation  of  this  law  was  stoning. 
(See  Lightfoot.) 

3.  Have  ye  not  read  ?    Compare  chapter 
9  : 13,   and  note  there.      Observe    the   delicate 
irony  of  the  question.    What  David  did.    The 
account  is  in  1  Sam.  21  : 1-9.    They  that  were 
with   him.      In  Samuel,   Ahimelech  is  repre- 
sented as  asking,  "  Why  art  thou  alone,  and  no 
man  with  thee?"  but  verse  4  of  1  Sam.  ch.  21, 
shows  clearly  that  he  was  not  absolutely  alone, 
only,  for  a  king's  son,  comparatively  unattended. 

4.  And  did  eat  the  showbread.    This  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves  placed  fresh  every  Sab- 
bath day  on  the  table  in  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  25 : 
53-30 ;  39 :  SB).    It  could  be  eaten  only  in  the  sanc- 
tuary and  by  the  priests  (Lev.  24 : 5-0).    To  get  this 
bread,  David  told  a  lie  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme  (see  i  Sam.  ch.  22 :  17-19). 
Christ  does  not   commend   his  course    in  this 
respect ;  the  only  question  before  him  relates  to 
Sabbath  observance,   and  the  right  of  man  to 
modify  or  set  aside  a  ceremonial  regulation  in 
case  of  necessity.    Observe,  that  fresh  bread  had 
just  been  put  upon  the  table  when  David  arrived 
(i  Sam.  21 :  e),  he  taking  that  which  was  carried 
away  ;  the  day,  therefore,  was  the  Sabbath  (Lev. 

24  :  8). 

5.  The  priests   in  the   temple   profane 
the  Sabbath.    By  kindling  fires  for  the  burnt 
offerings  and  bearing  the  sacrifices  and  utensils 
through    the    temple.     The    Sabbath  was    the 
priests'  busiest  day  of  labor.    Work  was  required 
of  the  priests  (Numb.  28 : 9, 10) ;  though  in  general 

forbidden    (Exod.  20  :  10;    Neh.  13  :  19  ;    Jer.  17  :  21,  22,  27) 

Blameless.  Because  the  greater  duty  of  tem- 
ple service  set  aside  the  law  of  Sabbath  rest. 
Compare  John  7  :  22,  23. 

6.  A  greater  than   the  temple  is  here. 


Not  merely  mercy  is  greater  than  the  temple, 
but,  as  Dean  Alford  interprets  it,  "If  the  priest 
in  the  temple,  and  for  the  temple's  sake,  profane 
the  Sabbath,  as  ye  account  profanation,  and  are 
blameless,  how  much  more  these  disciples  who 
have  gone  hungry  in  their  appointed  following  of 
Him  who  is  greater  than  the  temple,  the  true 
Temple  of  God  on  earth,  the  Son  of  man." 

7.  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 
Quoted  from  Hosea  6  : 6.     See  note  on  Matt. 
9  : 13.    If,  in  the  service  of  sacrifice,  the  Sabbath 
law  may  be  seemingly  set  aside,  how  much  more 
in  my  service,  which  is  the  service  of  mercy. 

8.  For  the  Son  of  man.    Mark  inserts  here 
before  this  verse  the  important  addition,    The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath.    Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  Son  of  man  is  never,  in  N.  T.  usage, 
equivalent  to  man,  but  always  signifies  the  Mes- 
siah.   Christ's  declaration  is  not,  as  Grotius,  Be- 
cause the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  man  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  which  would  be  a  singular 
non  sequitur ;  but,  Because  the  Sabbath  is  made 
for  humanity,  the  Lord  of  humanity  is  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath.    Observe,  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 
He  does  not,  then,  abolish  it,  but  retains  and 
rules  over  it.    While  the  direct  bearing  of  this  in- 
cident and  teaching  respects  the  Sabbath  observ- 
ance, it  goes  deeper.    It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
ceremonialism.    The  Christian  must  be  willing 
to  die  for  a  principle  (Luke  14  :  26)  ;  he  is  not  re- 
quired even  to  suffer  a  pang  of  hunger  merely  to 
preserve  intact  a  ceremonial.    If  the  Sabbath, 
the  oldest  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  religious 
observances,  was  made  for  man,  much  more  all 
lesser  observances. 

9-13.  HEALING  OF  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WITH- 
ERED HAND.  Mark  3  : 1-6,  and  Luke  6  :  6-11, 
add  some  features  not  given  here.  Combining 
these  accounts,  it  appears  that  Christ  entered 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  to  teach  (Luke) ; 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  observing  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand,  watched  to  see 
whether  Christ  would  heal,  that  they  might  find 
a  ground  of  accusation  against  him  (Luke) ;  that 
they  first  put  the  question  to  him,  Is  it  lawful  to 
heal  on  the  Sabbath  days  ?  (Matt.)  that  he,  knowing 
their  purpose,  replied  with  a  question  which  dis- 
closed their  hypocrisy,  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to 
kill  ?  to  which  they  could  make  no  reply  (Mark, 
Luke) ;  that  he  looked  about  upon  them  with 
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9  AndP  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  went  into 
their  synagogue : 

10  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand 
withered.    And  ttiey  asked  him,  saying,  Isi  it  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  that  they  might  accuse 
him. 

u  And  he  said  unto  them,  Whatman  shall  there  be 
among  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  andr  if  it  fall  into 
a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
lift  it  out? 


12  How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? 
Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath  days. 

13  Then  saith  he  to  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand. 
And  he  stretched  it  forth  ;  and  it  was  restored  whole, 
like  as  the  other. 

14  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council 
against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him. 

15  But  when  Jesus  knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself 
from  thence :  and  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and 
he  healed  them  all  • 


p  Mark  3:1,  etc. ;  Luke  6  :  6,  etc q  Luke  14  :  3. . .  .r  Deut.  22  :  4. 


anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  then  answered  their  question  and  his  own 
by  the  illustration  of  the  sheep  (Matt.),  which  he 
seems  to  have  subsequently  repeated  in  a  slightly 
different  form  on  another  occasion  (Luke  w  :  s) ;  he 
then  performed  the  cure,  but  with  a  wora,  doing 
nothing,  and  so  giving  no  ground  on  which  they 
could  base  an  accusation. 

9.  Departed  thence.    Nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessarily indicated  by  this  than  that  the  two  in- 
cidents did  not  occur  in  the  same  place.    Luke 
says  the  healing  was  wrought  "on  another  Sab- 
bath."   Their  synagogue.     That  is,  a  syna- 
gogue of  the  Pharisees,  one  in  which  their  influ- 
ence predominated. 

10.  Had  his  hand  withered;   i.  e.,  dried 
up  from  a  deficient  absorption  of  the  nutriment. 
Luke  says  his  "right  hand."    The  disease  here 
indicated  results  in  a  loss  both  in  size  and  in 
power  of  the  arm ;   for  it  there  is  no  remedy 
known  to  man.    They  asked  him,  saying,  Is 
it  lawful   to   heal   on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 
Their  object  was  to  provoke  him  to  some  act  on 
which  they  could  base  an  accusation  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  the  punishment  for  which  was  death. 
The  Mosaic  law  did  not  forbid  works  of  healing ; 
but  the  rabbinical  tradition  and  interpretations 
did.      "Let  not  those  that  are  in  health  use 
physic  on  the  Sabbath  day."     "He  that  hath  the 
toothache,  let  him  not  swallow  vinegar  to  spit  it 
out  again ;  but  he  may  swallow  it,  so  he  swallow 
it  down."    Lightfoot  gives  a  number  of  these 
minute  and  absurd  Sabbath  regulations.     See 
Luke  13  : 14. 

11.  And  he  said  unto  them.     He    first 
asked  them  a  question  which  they  could  not  an- 
swer: "Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 

days  ?   to  Save   life  Or  tO  kill  ?  "    (Mark  3  :  4,  and  note)  ; 

i.  e.,  to  save  life,  as  I  am  seeking  to  do,  or  to  kill, 
as  you  are  seeking  to  do,  in  endeavoring  to  find  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  me. 

What  man  shall  there  be  among  yon, 
etc.  Later  rabbinical  law  forbade  the  owner 
of  a  beast  that  fell  into  a  pit  to  lift  it  out ;  he 
might,  however,  bring  food,  or  even  lay  planks 
for  the  beast  to  come  out  on.  That  this  regula- 
tion was  of  a  later  date  is  evident  from  Christ's 
language  here,  which  indicates  that  the  saving  of 
the  beast  in  such  case  was  a  thing  allowed  (compare 


Luke  14 :  u).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subse- 
quent regulation  was  added  by  some  of  the 
rabbis  to  meet  the  very  point  of  Christ's  argu- 
ment in  this  case. 

12.  How   much    better  then  is  a   man 
than  a  sheep.     Compare  Matt.  6  :  26,  and  note 
there.    It  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sab- 
bath days,  i.  e.,  to  do  good  to  others.    The 
language  (zu).(a$  noisiv)  is  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed in  Matt.  5  :  44,  "Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you."    Work,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  true 
benefit  to  others,  is  legitimate  Sabbath  labor. 

13.  Then  saith  he  to  the  man.     As  the 
cure  is  wrought  only  by  a  word,  the  Pharisees 
have  no  ground  of  accusation;  there  has  been 
no  infraction  of  the  letter  of  even  their  own 
regulations.     Observe   that  with   the  word  of 
command  here,  as  in  others  of  Christ's  miracles 

(Matt.  9:  6j  John  5:8,  etc.),    COmeS    power    to    Obey   it. 

So  he  requires  what  are  impossibilities  of  with- 
ered souls,  but  with  the  command  imparts  power 

tO  fulfill  (John  1  :  12). 

14.  Took  counsel.    Not  the  gathering  of  an 
official  body,  but  an  informal  consultation  is  indi- 
cated.   The  Herodians  joined  in  these  delibera- 
tions (Mark  3 :  e).    This  is  the  first  mention  of  any 
deliberate  plan  formed  to  put  our  Lord  to  death. 
The  attempt  at  his  destruction  in  Nazareth  (Luke 
4 : 29)  was  the  sudden  impulse  of  a  mob.    Observe, 
in  the  effect  of  this  miracle,  how  utterly  ineffi- 
cacious are  miracles  to  persuade  uncandid  souls. 
See  an  illustration  of  the  same  principle  in  Luke 
16  : 31.     Modern  miracles  would  not  convince 
modern  skepticism. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THESE  INCIDENTS.  In  con- 
sidering the  general  significance  of  Christ's  ex- 
ample and  words  in  these  two  incidents,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  1st.  That  Christ  chose  the  Sabbath 
as  an  occasion  for  many  cures.  Seven  such  are 

recorded   in   the    Gospels    (Mark  1  :  21,  29;   Luke  13  :14; 

H  :  i ;  John  5 : 9 ;  9 :  u).  3d.  That  in  these  incidents 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Lord  in- 
tended to  do  away  with  the  Sabbath  day.  3d. 
That,  on  the  contrary,  his  assertions,  The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and,  The  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day,  indicate  its  perpetuity 
as  a  Christian  institution.  4th.  That  he  does 
vigorously  sweep  away  the  traditions  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  rabbis,  who  had  converted  this 
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16  And  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him 
known : 


17  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias  tiie  prophet,'  saying, 


day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  irksome  bondage. 
5th.  That  by  implication  he  repudiates  all  inflexi- 
ble rules  which  trammel  the  Sabbath  day,  and  set- 
tles it  on  a  new  basis  of  principle,  enunciated  in 
the  two  declarations,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  he  is,  therefore,  to  use  it  in  the  way  best 
calculated  for  his  highest  good,  and  It  is  lawful 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days,  t.  e.,  work,  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  the  true  welfare  of  others, 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  requirements  of  a  true 
Sabbatical  rest. 

Ch.  12  :  15-21.    THE  GENTLENESS  OF  JESUS.    JESUS 

ILLUSTRATES  HIS  OWN  TEACHINGS :  DOES  NO  RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS TO  BE  SEEN  OF  MEN  (Matt.  6  :  1).— HIS 

HONOR:  THE  BELOVED  OP  GOD ;  HIS  POWER:  THE  SPIR- 
IT OP  GOD  ;  HIS  OFFICE  :  THE  DIVINE  REVEALER  TO 
ALL  NATIONS  ;  HIS  METHODS  :  QUIET,  GENTLE  ;  HIS  TEN- 
DERNESS :  HE  DESPISES  NOT  THE  POOR  AND  FEEBLE  J 
ins  GLORY  :  THE  SAVIOUR  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Parallel  with  verses  15  and  16  is  Mark  3  :  7-12, 
which  is  fuller.  He  departed  to  the  sea,  and 
procured  a  small  boat  to  escape  from  the  multi- 
tude. The  rest  of  this  passage  (vem«  17-21)  is  pecu- 
liar to  Matthew. 

15.  But  Jesus  knowing  this.     The  impli- 
cation of  the  original,  unlike  that  of  our  transla- 
tion, is  that  he  knew  it  at  once.    Compare  Matt. 
9  :  4.     Withdrew  himself.     By  his  example 
he  enforces  his  directions  to  his  disciples  (Matt. 
10:23).     Great    mu  titudes    followed    him. 
His  enemies  were  the  ecclesiastical  leaders ;  he 
was    still    popular   with    the    common    people. 
Healed  them  all,  i.  e.,  all  that  were  in  need 
of  healing.    Compare  chap.  8  :  1G,  and  note  there. 

16.  And  charged  them,  etc.    See  note  on 
Matt.  8  :  4. 

17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.    The  origi- 
nal is  nearly  equivalent  to  so  was  fulfilled  (Gr.  Vru 
nlti'jia^i',).    It,  however,  embodies  the  idea  that 
both  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfillment  were  in 
accordance  with  God's  purpose.    For  it  is  true 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  life,  char- 
acter, and  death,  to  fulfil  God's  will  concerning 
him. 

I  may  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  the  Greek 
student,  that  I  dissent  from  Alford's  conclusion 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  translate  'iva  (hina)  in 
any  other  sense  than  '  in  order  that.' "  Sophocles 
( Greek  Lex.,  art.  Ira)  has  given  a  number  of  illus- 
trations, some  from  the  Septuagint,  showing 
that  it  is  used  hi  the  later  Greek  otherwise  than 
in  a  telic  sense ;  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
N.  T.  where  it  cannot  be  rendered  "i«  order 
that,"  without  forcing  an  unnatural  meaning 
upon  the  sacred  text.  John  13  :  34  affords  a 


striking  illustration :  "  A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  That  (/>•«)  ye  love  one  another; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  (ivu)  ye  also  love  one 
another."  It  is  certainly  unnatural  though  not 
impossible  to  render  the  first  'ivu  (hina)  "  in  order 
that,"  i.  e.  to  suppose  Christ's  declaration  to  be, 
I  have  given  you  a  new  commandment  in  order 
that  ye  love  one  another  ;  but  it  neither  accords 
with  common  sense  nor  with  other  teachings  of 
Scripture  to  give  that  meaning  to  the  second  />•«, 
so  as  to  read,  I  have  loved  you  in  order  that  ye  love 
one  another  ;  for  the  springs  of  Christ's  love  are 
in  himself.  So  here,  while  f  >  u  has  a  qualified  telic 
sense,  yet  "in  order  that "  would  not  fairly  rep- 
resent its  true  significance,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  reason  why  Christ  was  gentle, 
did  not  strive  nor  cry,  bore  patiently  and  long 
with  the  bruised  reed  and  smoking  flax,  was  that 
he  might  fulfill  a  prophecy.  This  would  make 
Christ  for  the  prophecy,  whereas  the  prophecy  is 
for  Christ.  The  mistake — for  hi  spite  of  Dean 
Alford's  very  positive  assertion,  I  cannot  regard 
it  but  as  a  mistake — arises  from  forgetting  that 
the  language  of  the  N.  T.  is  popular,  not  ab- 
struse, and  conforms  in  many  respects  rather  to 
the  later  than  to  the  classical  Greek.  I  may  add 
that  while  Winer  (§  53,  T  10,  tec.  e)  in  the  main  appears 
to  sustain  Alford's  view,  though  he  is  less  positive 
and  seems  to  allow  of  some  exceptions,  the  other 
view  is  maintained  by  Olshausen,  Note  on  Matt. 
1  :  21 ;  Owen,  Note  on  same  ;  Ellicott,  Note  on 
Ephes.  1 : 17 ;  Sophocles,  Gr.  Lex.,  Art.  i'ra ; 
Robinson,  Gr.  Lex.  of  N.  T.,  Art.  'iru,  and  other 
scholars  quoted  in  those  authorities.  Olshausen's 
argument  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  conclusive 
on  this  subject.  "This  Evangelist  (John)  has 
used  wart  once  only  (John  z  •.  ic)  in  all  his  writings ; 
and  in  that  instance  it  is  after  a  preceding  orrto?; 
.?.-r«)c,  too,  occurs  only  in  John  11  :  57.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  that  John  should  not  sometimes 
have  wished  to  express  the  notion  of  mere  conse- 
quence without  intention.  Such  passages  as 
John  4  :  34 ;  9:2;  15  : 13 ;  16  : 7  ;  17  :  3,  show 
that  he  employed  i'v«  for  this  purpose." 

17.  Which  was  spoken  by  Esaias,  i.  e. 
Isaiah.  The  quotation  is  from  Isaiah  42  : 1-4. 
It  is  apparently  a  quotation  from  memory,  for  it 
follows  neither  the  original  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek 
version  (the  Septuagint)  with  verbal  accuracy. 
The  N.  T.  quotations  from  the  O.  T.  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  biblical  disregard  of 
the  letter,  and  a  conclusive  argument  against  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  words,  and  that  the 
writers  were  mere  amanuenses.  That  the  English 
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18  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen  :  my 
beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased  :  I  will  put 
my  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles. 

it)  He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any 
man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets. 

20  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking 


flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory. 

21  And  in  his  name  shall,  the  Gentiles  trust. 

22  Then'  was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with 
a    devil,    blind    and    dumb :    and    he    healed    him, 
insomuch  that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake  ana 
saw. 


t  Mark  3  : 11 ;  Lake  11 : 14. 


reader  may  note  the  contrast  in  phraseology,  I 
transfer  Henderson's  translation  of  the  original 


"  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold  ; 
Mine  Elect  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth ; 
I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him  ; 
He  shall  cause  judgment  to  go  forth  to  the  nations ; 
He  shall  not  cry  nor  raise  his  voice, 
Nor  cause  it  to  be  heard  in  the  streets. 
A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  crush ; 
And  a  glimmering  wick  shall  he  not  quench ; 
For  permanence  he  shall  cause  judgment  to  go  forth. 
He  shall  not  glimmer  [be  dim],  neither  shall  he  be 

braised, 

Till  he  have  established  judgment  on  the  earth, 
And  the  maritime  lands,  have  waited  for  his  law." 

18.  My  servant.  The  same  word  (tai?)  is 
translated  child  in  Acts  4  :  27.  It  is  the  one  em- 
ployed in  Matt.  8:6;  see  note  there.  The  phrase 
is  used  by  Isaiah  in  various  senses.  It  is  applied 
to  himself  (isaiah  20 : s),  to  Eliakim  (22 : 20),  to  the 
Jewish  people  (41 :  s,  9 ;  44 :  i,  2, 21 ;  45 : 4),  and  to  the 
Messiah  (42 :  i ;  so :  s-io ;  52 :  is).  Its  application  to 
the  Messiah,  in  the  passage  from  which  this  quo- 
tation is  made,  is  recognized  by  most  Jewish 
rabbis,  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  the  inter- 
pretation is  incorporated  in  the  text,  which  reads, 
Behold  my  servant,  the  Messiah.  Whom  I 
have  chosen.  The  Greek  word  («f^«TtJa»)  here 
rendered  chosen  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  N.  T. 
It  is  a  different  word  from  that  employed  in  such 
passages  as  John  15 : 10,  and  does  not  involve  the 
idea  of  selection  from  many,  but  of  preferment 
and  love.  In  whom  my  soul  is  well 
pleased.  Compare  Matt.  3  : 17 ;  17  :  5.  And 
for  the  reason  why  God  the  Father  is  well  pleased 
with  the  Son,  see  Phil.  2:9;  Hebrews  1:9.  I 
will  put  my  Spirit  upon  him.  Compare 
Matt.  3  : 16,  17  ;  John  1  :  32-34 ;  3  :  34 ;  10  :  38 ; 
14  : 10.  Observe  that  in  some  passages  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  represented  as  taking  on  human  nature 
(Phil.  2 :  s,  7 ;  Hebrews  2 :  ie) ;  and  elsewhere,  as  here, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  represented  as  clothed 
with  and  inspired  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  the  Bible  uses  both  forms  of  ex- 
pressing the  incomprehensible  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  (see  ver.  27)  which  in  the  church  have  been 
employed  separately  by  antagonistic  schools  of 
theology.  To  the  devout  Arian  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  peculiarly 
dwells ;  to  the  devout  Athanasian,  he  is  the 


Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  and  with  a  perfect  man. 
And  he  shall  announce  judgment  to 
the  Gentiles  ;  rather  to  the  nations,  i.  e.  to  all 
nations,  including  the  Jews,  but  also  including 
pagans.  Compare  Matt.  3  : 12,  and  note ;  25  : 31, 
32  ;  John  5  :  22,  27. 

19.  He  shall  not  strive.    Compare  2  Tim. 
2  :  24.    Observe  that  though  error  was  common 
in  Christ's  day,  as  in  ours,  he  rarely  if  ever  en- 
tered into  a  theological  discussion.    His  preach- 
ing was  not   controversial,   though    sometimes 
doctrinal.     He  denounced  sin  (Matt.  ch.  23),   cor- 
rected error  by  instructing  in  the  truth  (chap«.  5 
and  e),  but  avoided  debate  (ch.  si :  23-27).    Nor  vo- 
ciferate.    Christ's  preaching  was  not  vocifer- 
ous ;  his  power  was   gentle.     Compare  Psalm 
18  :  35.    Neither  shall  any  man  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets.    Of  course  .to  be  under- 
stood as  an  elaboration  of  the  preceding  clause. 
Christ  was  characteristically  a  street  and  field 
preacher. 

20.  A  bruised  reed.     The  reed  was  itself 
an  emblem   of  weakness  («ee  note  on  ch.  11 :  s).     A 
bruised  reed  is  one  broken,  but  not  entirely  in 
two.     The  flax  floating  in  oil  was  a  common  form 
of  lamp ;  the  smoking  flax  is  one  almost  extin- 
guished.    The  half-formed  purpose  he  will  not 
discourage ;  the  disheartened  aspiration  he  will 
not  extinguish ;  the  least  glimmer  of  faith  and 
love  he  will  accept  as  a  beginning ;  he  will  not, 
by  coldness  or  rebuke,  destroy.    Read  this  meta- 
phor in  the  light  of  chap.  11  :  28.      "He  vfyo 
holds  not  a  hand  to  the  sinner,  nor  carries  the 
burden  for  his  brother,  breaks  the  bruised  reed  ; 
he  who  despises  the  spark  of  faith  in  a  little  one 
extinguishes  the  smoking  flax." — (Jerome.)    Si- 
mon would  have  broken  the  bruised  reed  in  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner ;   Christ  forbade  and 
strengthened  the  faltering  purpose  (Luke  7 : 37-48). 
The   Pharisees   would   have   extinguished   the 
smoking  flax  in  Zaccheus ;  Christ  fanned  it  into 
a  flame  of  true  penitence  (Luke  19 : 1-10).    Peter  was 
a  bruised  reed  whom  Christ  broke  not  (Luke  22: 
56-«2).    Till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto 
victory,  i.  e.,  until  he  brings  long  conflict  with 
evil  to  an  end  by  taking  the  judgment-seat  and 
becoming  conqueror  as  judge  over  all  (i  Cor.  is :  25  j 
Rev.,  ch.  20).    The  implication  is,  that  the  work  of 
redemption  will  cease  with  the  final  judgment. 

21.  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles 
trust.    For  parallel  declarations  of  the  univer- 
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23  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not 
this  the  son  of  David  ? 

24  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said,  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the 
prince  of  the  devils. 

25  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,"  and  said  unto 


them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation  ;  and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  it- 
self shall  not  stand : 

26  And  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against 
himself ;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ? 

27  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub'  cast  out  devils,  by  whom 


n  P«- 139  :  8 ;  John  3  :  24,  25. . .  .v  vene  24. 


sality  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace,  see  Isaiah 
49  :  6,  12  ;  51  :  4,  5 ;  Matt.  28  : 19 ;  Mark  16  : 15. 

12  :  22-42.  HEALING  OF  DUMB  AND  BLIND,  AXD 
DISCOURSE  THKREOM.  No  EVIDENCE  CAN  CONVINCE  A 

DETERMINED  SKEPTIC. — THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  MIRA- 
CLES, OP  HEALING  IN  THE  PAST,  OP  GRACE  IN  THE  PRES- 
ENT :  NONE  BUT  GOD  IS  STRONGER  THAN  SATAN.— IN 
THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  GOOD  AND  EVTL  THERE  CAN  BE 
NO  NEUTRALITY.  EVERT  MAN  IS  A  SUBJECT  OF  GOD  OH 

OF  SATAN. — WITH  CHRIST  is  ALWAYS  FOR  CHRIST  ;  TO 
BE  SEPARATE  FROM  CHRIST  IS  ALWAYS  TO  BE  AGAINST 
HIM. — ALL  WORK  THAT  19  NOT  WITH  CHRIST,  WASTES. — 
THERE  ARE  BOUNDS  TO  GOD'S  PARDONING  GRACE. — THE 
UNPARDONABLE  SIN:  TREASON  AGAINST  THE  HOLY 
GHOST.— THE  TREE  is  MORE  THAN  ITS  FRUIT;  THE 

CHARACTER  THAN  CONDUCT.— WORDS  ARE  THE  INCAR- 
NATION OF  THOUGHTS,  THE  INTERPRETERS  OP  THE 
SOUL. — OUR  WORDS  ARE  WRITTEN  IN  THE  RECORD  OP 
OUR  LIFE.— THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  THE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  time  when  this  miracle  was  wrought,  and 
the  accompanying  charges  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Christ's  reply  were  uttered,  is  uncertain.  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  three  accounts 
given  by  Matthew  here,  by  Mark  (ch.  z  •.  i9-so),  and 
by  Luke  (ch.  9 : 14-20),  are  all  of  the  same  incident 
and  discourse,  though  some  scholars  have  sup- 
posed its  occurrence  twice.  Robinson  places  it 
almost  immediately  after  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Townsend  does  the  same.  The  internal 
evidence — the  facts  that  so  serious  a  charge  was 
definitely  brought  against  Jesus  as  that  of  co- 
operation with  Beelzebul,  and  that  the  people 
designated  him  the  Son  of  David,  i.  <?.,  the  Mes- 
siah, the  first  time  this  designation  was  given  to 
him  by  the  multitude — appears  to  me  to  point  to 
a  later  period.  It  was  probably  subsequent  to 
the  charges  made  of  eating  with  publicans  and 
sinners  (ch.  9 :  11)  of  blasphemy  (ch.  9 :  a),  and  of 
Sabbath  breaking  (ch.  12:2, 10,  etc.).  The  place  ap- 
pears from  Mark  3  :  23  to  have  been  Galilee,  and 
from  same  chapter,  verses  20,  21,  to  have  been  in 
a  house 

22.  One  possessed  with  a  devil,  or  demon. 
See  note  on  Demoniacal  Possession,  ch.  8,  p.  85. 

23.  Son  of  David.    A  common  Jewish  ap- 
pellation of  the  Messiah.     See  references  in  note 
on  ch.  8  : 27. 

24.  But  when  the   Pharisees  heard  it. 
That  is,  when  they  heard  what  the  people  said. 
That  they  were  present  is  indicated  by  Luke's 
phraseology  "Some  of  them  said."     Mark  gives 
a  more  definite  description  of  these  critics ;  they 


were  "  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem." 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  these  different 
descriptions.  They  were,  in  office  scribes,  in 
sentiment  Pharisees,  at  the  time  present  with 
and  part  of  the  multitude.  They  said.  Not 
openly,  but  to  one  another.  This  is  evident  from 
the  language  of  the  next  verse.  But  by  Beel- 
zebul the  prince  of  devils.  All  the  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  reading  here  should  be  Beel- 
zebul. Beelzebub,  or  Baal-zebub  (lord  of  flesh), 
was  a  god  of  the  Ekronites  (2  King»  i :  2).  By  the 
change  of  a  single  letter  the  Jews  converted  it 
into  Baal  or  Beelzebul  (lord  offilth\  and  -applied 
it  to  the  prince  of  devils.  In  their  demonology, 
the  demons  were  divided  into  ranks  or  clashes, 
Satan,  or  Beelzebul,  or  the  devil,  being  the  prince 
or  chief  of  all.  See  on  his  character  note  on  ch. 
4:1. 

Observe  that  during  Christ's  life  it  was  never 
denied  by  his  bitterest  foes  that  he  wrought 
miracles.  Compare  John  11 :  47.  Even  the 
Pharisees  were  compelled  to  admit  the  miracles 
which  they  attributed  either,  as  here,  to  demo- 
niacal agency,  or,  as  in  their  later  books,  to 
magical  powers.  A  blasphemous  Life  of  Jesus, 
compiled  from  the  rabbinical  authorities,  asserts 
that  he  wrought  them  by  possessing  himself 
secretly  of  the  incommunicable  name  of  God 
kept  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  carefully  guarded 
there ;  and  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  his 
deprivation,  through  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
of  the  manuscript  on  which  he  had  written  this 
name  and  other  mysteries  there  acquired.  The 
first  open  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  ap- 
pears as  late  as  the  second  century  in  the  works 
of  Celsus. 

25.  And    Jesus    knew   their   thoughts. 
Compare  ch.  9:4;   Heb.  4 : 13.      Every  king- 
dom divided  against  itself.     The  German 
version  expresses  the  idea  happily :  Every  king- 
dom   not  at  one  with  itself    (uneinS).    History 
affords  abundant  illustration  of  this  principle  in 
human  affairs.     The  principle  itself  constitutes 
an  incidental  but  strong  argument  against  sec- 
tarianism.     See    1  Cor.   1  :  13.      Observe   that 
Christ  recognized  and  set  the  seal  of  his  approval  - 
on  the  Jewish  conception  of  two  kingdoms,  of 
good  and  evil,  with  their  angels  and  archangels. 
The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  as  definitely  recognized 
by  Jesus  as  the  kingdom  of  God.    And  every  *  * 
house  (olxlu),  here  equivalent  to  household. 

26.  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan.      Satan  is 
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do  your  children  cast  them  out  ?   therefore  they  shall 
be  your  judges. 

28  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 
the  kingdom*  of  God  is  come  unto  you. 

29  Or  else  how  can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's 


house,  and  spoil1  his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the 
strong  man  ?  and  then  ne  will  spoil  his  house. 

30  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me  -J  and  he 
that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad. 

31  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All1  manner  of  sin  and: 


w  ch.  6:33;  Dan.  2:44;  Luke  11  :  20;  17  :  21 ;  Rom.  14:  17.... x  Isa.  49  :  24;  53:  12;  Rev.  12  :  7-10;  20:  2,3 y  Uohn  2  :  19 

i  Mark  3:  28;  Luke  li  :  10. 


here  evidently  synonymous  on  the  one  hand  with 
Beelzebul,  on  the  other  with  the  demon  which 
Christ  has  cast  out,  who  is  treated  as  one  of 
Satan's  emissaries.  The  passage  shows  conclu- 
sively that  in  New  Testament  usage  demon  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  devil  with  us,  not  merely  to 
spirit,  as  in  classical  usage.  He  is  divided 
against  himself:  how  shall  then  his  king- 
dom stand  ?  It  is  true  that  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  is  in  perpetual  discord  and  anarchy,  for  to 
this  the  spirit  of  selfishness  inevitably  leads ; 
but  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  at 
one.  "Just  as  a  nation  or  kingdom  may  em- 
brace within  itself  infinite  parties,  divisions,  dis- 
cords, jealousies,  and  heart-burnings ;  yet  if  it  is 
to  subsist  as  a  nation  at  all,  it  must  not,  as  re- 
gards other  nations,  have  lost  its  sense  of  unity  ; 
when  it  does  so,  of  necessity  it  falls  to  pieces  and 
perishes." — (Trench.)  There  is,  however,  a  real 
as  well  as  seeming  unity  in  the  kingdom  of  evil ; 
every  evil  influence  co-operates  with  others,  and 
tends  to  render  the  soul  more  subject  to  sin  and 
Satan ;  and  in  all  conflicts  the  hosts  of  evil  natur- 
ally and  instinctively  ally  themselves  together ; 
while  the  truth  tends  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  conscience  and  to  liberty  of  judgment 
and  action  in  the  individual,  and  so  leads  at  first 
to  divisions  which  only  time  and  a  riper  develop- 
ment can  cure.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  unity 
of  the  Papal  Church  with  the  divisions  among 
Protestants. 

28.  By  whom  do  your  children  cast 
them  out  ?  There  are  two  interpretations  of 
this  verse.  Chrysostom  and  the  fathers  gene- 
rally understand  by  "your  children"  the  apos- 
tles. "He  saith  not  'my  disciples,'  nor  'the 
apostles,'  but  'your  sons,'  to  the  end  that  if,  in- 
deed, they  were  minded  to  return  to  the  same 
nobleness  with  them,  they  might  derive  hence  a 
powerful  spring  that  way. ' ' — ( Chrysostom. )  And 
he  interprets  the  argument  thus  :  "  If  I  so  cast 
them  out,  much  more  those  who  have  received 
their  authority  from  me.  Nevertheless,  no  such 
thing  have  ye  said  to  them.  *  *  *  Therefore, 
also  he  added,  '  they  shall  be  your  judges.'  For 
when  persons  from  among  you,  and  having  been 
practised  in  those  things,  both  believe  me  and 
obey,  it  is  most  clear  that  they  will  also  condemn 
those  who  are  against  me  both  in  deed  and 
word."  But  this  interpretation  is  unnatural, 
and  has  probably  been  invented  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  felt  in  supposing  that  Christ  imputes 
miraculous  powers  to  the  followers  of  the  Phar- 


isees. The  later  and  better  interpretation  un- 
derstands by  "your  children,"  the  disciples  of 
the  Pharisees  (see  2  Kings  2 : 3),  and  the  argument  to 
be,  Your  own  disciples  assume  to  cast  out  devils ; 
how  do  they  accomplish  it?  If  in  them  it  is 
an  evidence  of  divine  authority,  what  is  it  in 
me?  They,  therefore,  shall  judge.  Did,  then, 
the  disciples  of  t/ie  Pharisees  cast  out  devils?  That 
they  pretended  to  do  so  is  certain.  There  is  no 
other  evidence  in  Scripture  of  such  a  practice 
than  that  contained  here  ;  for  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  Luke  9 :  49,  and  in  Acts  19 :  13,  14,  as- 
sumed to  cast  out  devils  only  in  Christ's  name  ; 
the  latter  incident,  however,  implies  a  not  un- 
common practice  of  exorcism.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  this  practice  hi  the  rab- 
binical books.  Josephus  refers  to  it :  "He  (i.  e. 
Solomon)  left  behind  him  the  manner  of  using 
exorcism,  by  which  they  drive  away  demons,  so 
that  they  never  return,  and  this  manner  of  cure 
is  of  great  force  unto  this  day  "  (Antiq.  viii.,  ch. 
2,  §  5).  And  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued — a  species  of  incantation. 
In  one  passage  (Wars  of  Jews,  viii.,  ch.  6,  §2)  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  root  called  barras,  which 
can  only  be  plucked  in  a  particular  manner,  but 
which  "  quickly  drives  away  those  called  demons, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  wicked, 
that  enter  into  men  that  are  alive,  and  kill  them, 
unless  they  can  obtain  some  help  against  them." 
That  the  Pharisees  claimed  power  to  cast  out 
devils  is  then  clear ;  but,  notwithstanding  Alf  ord's 
argument,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  here  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  really  possessed  any  such  power.  The 
argument  is  simply  one  ad  hominem,  and  it  is 
equally  strong  whether  the  exorcism  of  evil 
spirits  was  real  or  pretended. 

28.  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.    Literally  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  i.  e.  in 
the  power  of  his  Spirit;  Luke  says  "with  the 
finger  of  God."    Then  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  come  unto  you ;  rather,  as  rendered  in  Luke, 
upon  you.    It  comes  upon  the  Pharisees  and  the 
devils,  unto  the  disciples  and  the  victims  pos- 
sessed of  devils. 

29.  Or  else,  i.  e.,  if  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
not  come,  if  one  stronger  than  Satan  is  not  here. 
How  can  one.     Luke  says  "a  stronger  than 
he,"  i.  e.,  than  Satan.    The  same  Greek  word 
(la/vQiittQ <'c),    here    translated    "stronger,"    is 
used  by  John  the   Baptist  to  designate  Jesus 

(Matt.  3:11;  Luke  3 :  16,  there  translated  "  mightier  ").     JClltC r 
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blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men :  but  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost'  shall  not  be  forgiven 
unto  men. 
32  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son 


of  man,b  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given him,  neituer  in  tins  world,  neither  in  the  -world 
to  come. 


a  Hcb.  10  :  29 ;  1  John  5:16 b  Luke  1  :  34 ;  John  7  :  12  ;  1  Tim.  1  :  13. 


into  a  strong  man's  house ,  except,  etc.  The 

strong  man  is  Satan,  his  house  is  the  whole  do- 
main of  evil.  It  is  only  by  binding  Satan  that  his 
power  over  the  souls  of  men  can  be  broken. 
Compare  for  interpretation  of  metaphor  Isaiah 
40:10;  49:24,25;  53:12;  Col.  2:15,  and  note 
on  Luke  11 :  21,  22,  where  the  metaphor  is  given 
more  fully  than  here. 

30.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me,  etc.  The  converse  of  the  proposition  is  also 
true,  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part 
(Mark  9 : 40 ;  Luke  9 :  so).  This  is  the  consummation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  and  leads  to  the 
second  part.  See  on  next  verse.  It  sets  forth 
the  division  of  all  moral  beings  into  two  king- 
doms of  good  and  evil,  God  and  Satan,  in  one 
or  other  of  which  every  person  is  of  necessity  ;  for 
there  is  no  third  kingdom.  He  that  is  not 
gathering  with  me, — for  the  final  harvest, — is 
scattering  abroad,  does  not  gather  for  any 
harvest,  but  scatters,  wastes.  This  is  not  a 
mere  repetition  of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse. 
The  first  asserts  that  he  who  is  not  Christ's  fol- 
lower is  his  foe,  and  it  classes  the  multitude,  who 
were  listening  but  not  obeying,  with  the  Phari- 
sees, and  both  with  Satan  and  the  devils ;  the 
second  asserts  that  every  act  and  influence  in  life, 
of  the  disciple  as  well  as  of  him  who  is  not,  if  it 
gather  nothing  for  Christ  and  with  him,  scatters 
and  wastes  that  which  has  been  or  is  being 
gathered.  Every  act  as  well  as  every  individual 
is  with  and  for  Christ  or  against  him.  For 
meaning  of  the  word  "gathering"  see  Matthew 
3 : 12  ;  13  : 30  ;  of  the  word  "  scattering  "  see  John 
10 : 12.  Observe  that  throughout  this  verse  the  con- 
trast is  not  between  him  who  is  for  Christ  or  who 
gathers  for  Christ  and  him  who  is  against  Christ 
or  scattereth,  but  between  him  who  is  with 
Christ  (Gr.  /.titii)  or  gathereth  with  Christ 
(avvuyoi)  and  him  who  is  against  Christ  or  scat- 
tereth. One  can  be  for  Christ  only  as  he  is  with 
Christ.  We  are  against  him  when  we  are  not 
with  him,  i.  e.,  in  his  fellowship.  When  we  are 
in  his  fellowship  we  cannot  be  against  him.  Un- 
wisdom may  make  our  work  apparently  scatter- 
ing, wasteful,  useless ;  but  he  gathers  it  if  we 
have  worked  with  him.  Mary  doing  no  work, 
only  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet,  was/or  him ;  Martha, 
cumbered  about  much  serving,  though  for  him, 
scattered,  wasted  her  energies,  because  she  was 
not  with  him  in  sympathy  (Luke  10:  35-12). 

30.  Wherefore.  This  conjunction  connects 
the  discourse  following  respecting  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  closely  with  what  pre- 


cedes concerning  the  kingdoms  of  good  and  evil, 
God  and  Satan.  Mark  (a :  co)  gives  the  connection 
still  more  definitely :  "  Because  they  said,  He 
hath  an  unclean  spirit."  I  say  unto  yon.  A 
common  introduction  of  a  solemn  assertion.  See 
note  on  Matt.  5 :  IS.  Every  sin  and  bias* 
phemy  shall  be  forgiven.  Our  English  ver- 
sion doubtless  gives  the  sense  :  not  every  sin 
shall  be  forgiven,  but  every  kind  of  sin  ;  that  is, 
there  is  forgiveness  through  repentance  for  all 
sins  except  the  one  about  to  be  mentioned.  But 
the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit,  "fhe  word  Holy 
is  inserted  by  the  translators  in  this  verse  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  verse  following.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  word  blasphemy  see  below. 

32.  Against  the  Son  of  man,  i.  e.,  the 
Messiah.  See  note  on  Matt.  10 : 23.  It  is  not 
true,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed,  that 
the  contrast  is  between  speaking  against  the 
Messiah  in  his  veiled  condition  and  unfinished 
work,  and  slandering  the  same  Person  after  the 
change  of  glory  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  soon 
to  throw  around  his  claims,  and  hi  the  full  know- 
ledge of  that,  for  the  phrase  "Son  of  Man"  is 
used  by  Christ  in  describing  himself  both  as 
coming  hi  spiritual  glory  and  power  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Matt.  io:  23,  and  note),  and  subsequently 
to  judge  the  world  (Matt.  26:  64),  and  is  quoted 
from  Daniel  and  the  rabbinical  books,  where  it  is 
an  appellation  of  the  Messiah.  Neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  All 
such  attempts  as  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Clark  to 
break  the  force  of  this  language  by  such  inter- 
pretations as  "Neither in  this  dispensation,  viz., 
the  Jewish,  nor  hi  that  which  is  to  come,  viz., 
the  Christian,"  or  that  of  Wordsworth,  follow- 
ing certain  of  the  fathers,  "Is  very  unlikely  to 
obtain  pardon,"  are  utterly  inadmissible.  The 
contrast  here  recognized  between  this  world 
and  the  world  to  come  is  a  common  one  among 
the  Jewish  rabbis,  and  no  phrases  could  have 
been  better  adapted  to  cover,  to  the  Jewish 
mind,  the  whole  period  of  the  soul's  existence. 
There  is  certainly  in  this  verse  no  necessary  im- 
plication that  there  is  forgiveness  of  any  sin  in 
the  life  to  come,  though  that  deduction  has  been 
drawn,  even  by  Augustine  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  positive  assertion  that  there  is  a  sin  for 
which  there  can  never  be  pardon.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  employ  language  more  definitely 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  all  men  will  be 
finally  pardoned  and  restored  to  divine  favor. 

OF     BLASPHEMY    AGAINST     THE     HOLT     GHOST. 

Volumes  have  been  written  respecting  this  utter- 
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33  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good ; 
or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt : 
for0  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit. 


34  O  generation"1  of  vipers !  how  can  ye,  being  evil, 
teak  good  things  ?   for  out"  of  the  abundance  of  the 


SP'       „  _ 

heart  the  mouth~speaketh. 


ch.  7  :  16,  17 d  ch.  3  :  7 e  Luke  6  :  45. 


ance  of  Christ.  In  the  early  church  conflicting 
sects  charged  each  other  with  this  sin.  The 
fathers  attributed  it  to  the  Arians  because  they 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  to  the  Macedonians 
because  they  denied  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and,  hi  brief,  to  all  heretics  because  they 
spoke  evil  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work.  In  later 
times  multitudes  have  yielded  themselves  to 
despair,  supposing  themselves  guilty  of  it.  It 
has  been  variously  defined  as,  Persistent  resist- 
ance to  the  influence  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity ;  Impious  speaking  against  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  Attributing  the  works  of  God  to  Satan  ; 
A  wanton  and  blasphemous  attack  on  the  divine 
nature  and  power  of  Christ ;  A  contemptuous 
treatment  of  Christ,  not  as  he  then  appeared  in 
his  humiliation,  but  as  he  was  ere  long  to  appear, 
when  his  mission  and  character  should  be  at- 
tested by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Not  a  particular  act 
of  sin  but  a  state  of  sin,  a  wilful,  determined  op- 
position to  the  blessed  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
Not  a  sinful  state  of  mind,  but  one  great  and 
deadly  sin,  which,  when  committed,  renders  for- 
giveness absolutely  impossible.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Pharisees  had  committed  it,  and 
Christ  denounced  this  woe  upon  them  ;  that  they 
had  not  committed  it,  but  approached  its  com- 
mission, and  Christ  warned  them  of  their  danger. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  sin  appears  to  be  left 
purposely  undefined,  the  note  of  warning  to  be 
indefinite,  that  it  may  caution  all  against  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  beyond  which  forgiveness 
never  reclaims.  In  seeking  to  understand 
Christ's  meaning,  and  governing  ourselves  by 
the  canon,  we  are  to  understand  him  as  he  would 
expect  to  be  understood  by  his  auditors,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  to  be  considered,  (a)  There  is 
an  unpardonable  sin ;  a  sin,  be  it  act  or  state,  for 
which  there  is  no  space  for  forgiveness.  It  is 
possible  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  God's  mercy. 
(b)  There  are  hints  of  such  a  sin  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.  In  the  study  of  this  subject  these 
should  be  carefully  examined.  The  principal 
passages  are  the  following  :  Heb.  6  :  4-6 ;  10  : 
26-31 ;  12  : 15-17 ;  1  John  5  : 16.  (e)  The  connec- 
tion in  this  discourse  is  close  between  Christ's 
previous  reference  to  the  oppugnance  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  good  and  evil,  and  his  allusion  here 
to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Where- 
fore," i.  e.,  because  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  of 
necessity  against  me,  "  I  say  unto  you,  All  man- 
ner of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  except 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  (d)  It 
is  also  closely  connected  with  the  accusation 


brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees,  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebul 
the  prince  of  devils,  (see  Mark  s  :  so.)  If  they 
were  not  guilty  of  this  sin  they  were  approach- 
ing it.  (e)  The  language  used  by  Christ  in  de- 
scribing the  sin  had  a  more  definite  meaning  with 
the  Jews  than  it  has  with  us.  The  Spirit  of  God 
was  not  first  revealed  at  Pentecost.  The  phrase 
is  of  constant  occurrence  hi  the  O.  T.  (E*od.  31 : 3 ; 

Numb.  11 :  26  ;  1  Sam.  10  :  10  ;  19  :  20 ;  Psalm  131  :  7  ;  14S :  10  ; 
Isaiah  48  : 16 ;  Ezek.  11  :  24,  etc.).  As  USed  here  by  JeSUS, 

it  would  be  understood  by  his  auditors  in  the 
O.  T.  sense,  viz.,  neither  as  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  for  the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  in 
one  God  was  unknown  to  the  Jews,  nor  as  the 
divine  power  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  divinity  was 
not  recognized  fully,  even  by  the  disciples,  till 
a  later  period,  but  as  God  manifest  in  personal 
presence  and  power  in  and  upon  tJie  hearts  of  men. 
(f)  The  word  blasphemy  had  a  well  defined 
meaning  to  the  Jews.  It  was  the  designation  of 
a  crime  defined  by  statutas,  and  punishable  by 
death.  Under  the  theocracy  Jehovah  was  king 
of  the  Jews.  He  at  first  appointed  directly  all . 
subordinate  officers,  and  held,  in  his  own  name, 
all  the  land ;  later  the  kings  were  his  own 
anointed,  and  ruled  in  his  name.  To  do  aught  to 
diminish  reverence  and  allegiance  to  him  was 
the  blasphemy  of  the  0.  T.,  a  crime  answering 
to  treason  in  our  own  times,  and  was  carefully 
defined  and  rigorously  punished  by  the  Mosaic 

laWS.  (For  laws,  see  Exod.  20 :  1-7  ;  22  :  20  j  Dent.  IS  :  1-5  ;  18  : 
19,  20 ;  Numb.  ch.  16  ;  20  :  7-12 ;  1  Kings  18.  See  also  Abbott's  Jesus  of 

Nazareth,  ch.  TUT.)  It  was  of  this  crime  that  Jesus 
was  accused,  and  for  it  condemned  by  the  San- 
hedrim, because  he  assumed  a  divine  character, 
and  claimed  divine  honors  (Matt.  20 :  es-se).  (g)  The 
warning  here  was  uttered  by  Christ,  not  to  infi- 
dels and  open  opposers  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
nor  to  hardened,  flagrant,  and  undisguised  sin- 
ners ;  but  to  the  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to  be 
leaders  in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  citizens  in  the 
kingdom  which  the  Messiah  was  to  inaugurate. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  by  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  Christ's  auditors  would  under- 
stand, not  a  hardness  of  heart,  a  state  of  wilful, 
determined,  obdurate  sin,  though  only  out  of  this 
could  it  spring,  nor  every  kind  of  evil  speaking 
against  either  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity  or 
the  divine  nature  and  office  of  Christ,  but  treason 
by  professed  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  against 
the  Spirit  of  God,  manifested  in  this  instance  by 
wilfully  confounding  the  two  kingdoms  of  good 
and  evil,  God  and  Satan,  and  attributing  to  the 
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35  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things  ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of 
the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth-evil  things. 

36  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  tney  shall  give  account'  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgm  :nt : 

37  For  by  thy  words?  thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  thou  shall  be  condemned. 


38  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees 
answered,  saying,  Master,  we  would  see  a  signb  irom 
thee. 

39  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  An  evil 
and  adulterous'  generation  seekelh  after  a  sign  ;  and 
ihere  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  Ihe  sign  of  Ihe 
prophet  Jonas : 

40  For'  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 


f  Eec.  12  :  14  ;  Eph.  5  :  4,  6 ;  Jude  15 g  Prov.  13  :  3 h  ch.  16  : 1 ;  1  Cor.  1  :  22 1  laa.  57  :  3. . .  .j  Jomu  1  : 17. 


diabolical  agency  of  the  latter  the  blessed  oper- 
ations in  merciful  healing  wrought  by  the 
former.  But  all  wilful,  wanton,  determined  op- 
position to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  either  in 
others'  hearts  or  our  own,  especially  when  en- 
gaged in  by  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  approximates  this  sin. 

33.  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  his 
fruit  good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt 
and  his  fruit  corrupt.     The  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  verses  appears  to  be 
this  :  Be  consistent ;  either  represent  the  casting 
out  of  the  devil  from  the  possessed  as  bad,  or  else 
acknowledge  the  power  that  has  done  it  to  be 
good.    But  the  lesson  is  of  wider  application ; 
for  it  is  not  without  significance  that  Christ  uses 
the  word  make  (Gr.  n»ii<.a),  which  neyer  appears 
to  be  used  in  the  N.  T.  as  merely  equivalent  to 
represent.      The  parable  has  a  bearing  on  all 
work  of  reformation,  public  or  individual,  as  well 
as  on  all  judgments  of  real  orpteudo  reformation. 
We  must  always  work  at  the  tree  if  we  wish  to 
affect  the  fruit  (See  Johns :  e).     For  the  tree  is 
known  by  his  fruit.     Nevertheless,  the  tree 
is  more  than  the  fruit,  just  as  the  treasure  of  the 
heart  (vere=  35)  is  more  than  the  speaking.     Com- 
pare with  this  verse  Matt.  7  :  15-20,  and  note. 

34.  O  offspring  of  vipers.    See  Matt.  3  :  7, 
and  note.     How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak 
good  things.    Observe  how  even  here,  where 
Christ    gives    prominence    to   conduct    (of  the 
tongue),  he  still  recognizes  character  (the  being 
evil)  as  the  source  and  root  of  conduct,  and  as 
that  which  must  be  changed.    If  is  not  merely 
the  speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  the 
unpardonable   sin,    but   that   kind   of  being  evil 
which  leads  to  such  speaking.     For  out  of  the 
abundance.    Literally  overplus  (Gr.  itinlnae-vpu, 
what  in  over  and  above).    The  speaking  not  only  in- 
dicates the  state  of  the  heart,  but  indicates  much 
more  than  appears  in  the  words.    And  observe 
the  implication,  that  the  words  are  evil  because 
they  are  indicators  of  the  evil  state  within. 

35.  The  good  man  out  of  the  guod  trea- 
sure, i.  e.,  out  of  the  character,  which  is  a  treasure 
or  accumulation  of  all  previous  education,  tram- 
ing,  and  habits.   The  words  "of  the  heart ''  are  not 
in  the  best  manuscript ;  they  were  probably  in- 
serted there  from  the  preceding  verse.    Luke 
(e :  45)  gives  almost  the  same  aphorism  in  his  re- 
port of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


36.  Every  idle  word.    This  is  not  merely 
equivalent  to  evil  word,  though  it  includes  such. 
The  original  (u^yo?)  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  to  desig- 
nate unemployed  persons  (Matt.  20 :  z,  «,  etc. ;  i  Tim. 
s  •.  is,  etc.),  and  in  the  classics,  money  lying  without 
interest,  and  land  unfilled,  and  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment, i.  e.,  one  that  comes  to  no  true  result. 
Here  the  meaning  is  every  non-productive  word  ; 
every  word  that  adds  nothing,  either  to  the  pre- 
sent happiness  or  the  permanent  usefulness  of 
others,  all  talking  for  the  mere  sake  of  talking, 
and  of  course  all  words  of  falsehood,  malice,  and 
injury.     "That  is  idle  which  is  not  according  to 
the  fact,  which  hath  in  it  unjust  accusation  ;  and 
some  say  that  which  is  vain  also,  for  instance, 
provoking  inordinate  laughter,  or  what  is  filthy, 
and  immodest,  and  coarse." — (Chrysostom.)  Com- 
pare Ephes.  4 :  29 ;  5 :  3,  4. 

37.  For  by  thy  words,  etc.    Literally  out 
of  thy  words.     Compare  Rev.  20 : 12,  where  the 
same  Greek  preposition  (ix)  is  rendered  out  of. 
The  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books.    Here  the  declaration 
is  that  words  form  a  basis  for  the  last  judgment. 
But  the  reason  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  because 
the  words  are  indicators  of  the  heart  which  is  to 
be  judged.     By  our  words  we  are  writing  the 
history  of  our  lives  and  preparing  the  record  for 
the  judgment  day.    Compare  with  this  portion 
of  Christ's  discourse,  James,  ch.  3.          • 

38.  Then  certain  *  *  *  answered,  saying, 
Master.    Observe  the  language  of  respect.    A 
portion  had  tried  open  reproach ;  others  tried 
flattery.      Compare  Matt.  22:  10-24;  Luke  20: 
21-28 ;  and  observe  how  Christ  receives  the  hypo- 
critical   advances    of  pretended   respect.      We 
would  see  a  sign  from  thee.  The  same  Greek 
word  (uiiiiiiin)  is  often    rendered  miracle.     A 
miracle  had  just  been  wrought  in  the  casting  out 
of  the  evil  spirit.     Luke  explains  the  demand 
more  definitely :  "A  sign  from  heaven"  («>mp»» 
Matt.  16:  i),  i.  e.,  a  sign  in  which  the  interference 
from  above  should  be  more  evident  and  palpable, 
a  miracle  not  wrought  by  him  but  from  above. 
The  same  demand  is  made  by  modern  scepticism, 
which  calls  for  a  repetition  now  of  the  N.  T. 
miracles.      See,    for  example,    Kenan's   Life  of 
Jesus,  p.  44,  intro.  Am.  Ed. 

39.  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation. 
It  was  literally  an  adulterous  generation.    See 
Matt.  19 :  3-9,  and  notes.    But  the  O.  T.  symbol- 
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the  whale's  belly  ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 

41  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn11  it ;  Decause  they 
repented  at1  the  preaching  of  Jonas ;  and,  behold,  a 
greater  than  Jonas  is  here. 


42  Them  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judg- 
ment with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :   tor 
she"  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here. 

43  When0  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he* 


k  Rom.  2:?l 1  Jonas  3:5 m  Luke  11  :  31,  etc n  2  Chron.  9:1 o  Luke  11  :  24 p  Job  1  ;  7  ;  1  Pet.  5  :  8. 


ism  gives  to  the  phrase  here  a  spiritual  signifi- 
cance. Israel  was  married  to  God  (inaUh  54 : 5 ;  Jer. 
8 :  u),  and  because  faithless  to  him  was  compared 
to  an  adulteress  (Jer.  3  -.  s-ia  -,  Ezek.  K-.SS-,  ch.  23,  etc.).  It 
is  the  godless  that  demand  a  sensuous  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Deity  ;  the  true  children  of  God  know 
him  by  his  spiritual  presence  (John  14 :  n.  Compare 
i  Cor.  i :  22, 2s).  But  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas,  i.  c.,  of  Jonah.  This  declaration  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  following  verse. 

40.  For  as  Jonah  *  *  *  was  in  the  belly 
of  the  great  fish.  The  account  is  given  in 
Jonah,  chaps.  1  and  2.  The  word  whale  is  a  mis- 
translation. There  is  nothing  in  the  original 
Greek  here  to  indicate  the  species  of  fish,  and 
nothing  in  the  O.  T.  account.  Observe  that  Christ 
gives  his  personal  sanction  to  the  account  of  this 
miracle,  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  O  T., 
has  been  subjected  to  criticism  and  even  ridicule. 
We  must  either  accept  the  O.  T.  history  of  this 
miracle  or  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver  or 
was  himself  deceived.  So  shall  the  Son  of 
man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  He,  in  fact,  died  Friday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  rose  again  on 
Sabbath  morning,  so  that  he  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth  only  two  nights  and  one  day  and  a  part 
of  two  others.  But  Jewish  reckoning  accounted 
part  of  a  year  as  a  whole  one  in  estimating  royal 
reigns,  and  a  part  of  a  day  as  a  whole  one  in 
statements  of  time;  so  that  Christ's  statement 
accords  exactly  with  the  facts  as  the  Jews  would 
have  stated  them.  See  for  illustration  Gen.  40  : 
13,  20 ;  1  Sam.  30 ;  12,  13 ;  2  Chron.  10 :  5,  12. 
The  birth  of  Christ  is  typified  by  the  birth  of 
Isaac  and  Mahershalalhashbaz,  his  death  by  that 
of  Abel  and  the  substitute  for  Isaac  and  the  ap- 
pointed sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  his  resurrec- 
tion by  the  deliverance  of  Isaac  from  death, 
Daniel's  deliverance,  and  most  of  all  by  Jonah's. 
Observe  that  Jonah  (2: 2)  speaks  of  his  prayer  as 
being  heard  "  out  of  the  belly  of  hell, "  i.  e. ,  Hades 
(see  note  on  Matt,  s :  22).  Christ  unmistakably  recog- 
nizes in  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Jonah  a 
parable  of  his  own  resurrection.  Luke  gives  it, 
if  possible,  even  more  clearly  (chap.  11  :  so) :  As 
Jonah,  not  his  preaching,  but  Jonah  himself  by 
his  deliverance,  was  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so 
shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be,  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  to  this  generation.  Observe  that 
the  first  preaching  of  the  apostles,  on  and  after 
Pentecost,  consisted  largely  of  a  personal  testi- 


mony to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (Act*  2 : 

24-36  ;  3  :  15  ;  5 :  31  ;  7  :  62,  56 ;   10  :  39,  40 ;  1  Cor.  15  :  3-8,  etc.). 

41.  The  men   of  Nineveh   shall  rise  in 
judgment.      Observe  the   incidental  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  of 
both  good  and  evil,  and  of  a  general  judgment. 
A  greater  than  Jonah  is  here,  i.  e.,  there  is 
more  in  the  presence  and  power  of  Christ  and 
his  word  to   produce  repentance  than    in  the 
preaching  of  Jonah.    The  practical  application 
is  that  at  the  present  day  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is  stronger,  and  the  influ- 
ence to  produce  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in 
a  Saviour  are  greater,  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore ;  wherefore,  the  condemnation  of  those  that 
resist  is  heavier.     Compare  with  this  and  the 
succeeding  verse,  Matt.  10  : 15,  and  note. 

42.  The  queen  of  the  south.     The  inci- 
dent referred  to  is  related  in  1  Kings  10  :  1-13, 
where  she  is  called  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  i.  e., 
probably    the    Sabeans,    descendants    of    Seba, 
There  were  two,  a  son  of  Cush,  whose  descend- 
ants settled  in  Ethiopia,  and  a  son  of  Joktan, 
whose    descendants    settled    in   Arabia.      Both 
these  countries  have  traditions  respecting  the 
visit  of  a  queen  to  Solomon.    Josephus  and  the 
rabbinical  writers  place  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  in 
Ethiopia ;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion 
that  the  queen  referred  to  came  from  Arabia. 
This  accords  best  with  her  gifts  (i  Kings  10: 2),  and 
is  maintained  by  Alford,  Rawlinson,  Poole,  and 
others.      From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  It  is  estimated  that  she  must  have  taken 
a  journey  of  no  little  hazard,  and  of  over  1,000 
miles.    To  thte  ancient  Jews  her  kingdom  was  on 
the  extreme  borders  of  the  known  world.    To 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.    Observe,  not 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  external  grandeur, 
but  by  that  of  his  wisdom.    Compare  1  Kings 
10  : 1 :  "  she  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  ques- 
tions."    A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 
Not  merely  because  moral  greatness  is  greater 
than  temporal,  but  because  spiritual  wisdom  is 
greater  than  political.    Observe,  too,  that  Jesus 
assumes  pre-eminence  above  Jonah  the  prophet, 
Solomon  the  king,  and  Abraham  the  patriarch 

(comp.  John  8  :  58). 

Ch.  12  :  43-45.    PARABLE  OF  THE  UNCLEAN  SPIRIT. 

TBUE  AND  FALSE  REFORMATION.  THE  TRUE  I  GOD 
CASTS  THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  OUT  ;  THE  FALSE :  THE  EVIL 
SPIRIT  GOES  OUT  ;  THE  TRUE  :  GOD  OCCUPIES  THE  SOUL  ; 
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walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and  findeth 
none. 

44  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  from 
whence  I  came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth 
it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 

45  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they  enter 
in  and  dwell  there  :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is 
wprse«  than  the  first.    Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this 
wicked  generation. 

46  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  hi? 


mother  and  his  brethren*  stood  without,  desiring  to 
speak  to  him. 

47  Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and 
thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee. 

48  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him, 
Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ? 

40  And  ne  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  dis- 
ciples, and  said,  Behold  my  mother,  and  my  brethren ! 

50  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will'  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister, 
and  mother. 


q  Heb.  6:4;  10  :  W ;  J  Pet.  2  :  20,  22.. ..i 


rk  3:  31,  Me.  ;  Ltike  8  :  19,  etc.... >  ch.  13:  55....1  ch.  7:  SO:  Jofan  15  :  14  ;  Gal.  5  :  6  ; 
Heb.  2  :  11  j  1  John  2  :  IT. 


THE  FALSE  \  IT  REMAINS  EMPTY.— MERELY  NEGATIVE 
REFORMATION  IS  NEVER  PERMANENT. 

43-45.  This  is  a  parable  ;  nothing,  therefore, 
is  to  be  deduced  from  it  concerning  demoniacal 
possessions,  except  perhaps  the  reality  of  such 
possessions.  Unclean  spirit.  See  note  on 
Demoniacal  Possession  at  close  of  chapter  8,  p.  85. 
Dry  places.  Rather  desert  places,  which  the 
Jews  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spirits. 
See  Isaiah  13  :  21,  and  34  : 14,  where  satyr  prob- 
ably represents  an  imaginary  demon,  half  man 
half  goat.  My  house.  Still  his,  for  he  has 
gone,  not  been  cast  out  by  divine  power.  Empty. 
Literally  at  leisure,  idle,  and  so  vacant.  The 
same  Greek  word  (n/0/.uJun)  appears  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  in  Exod.  5  : 8,  17.  Idleness  is  always  a 
preparation  for  the  devil.  Generation.  (Gr. 
ytif  i.)  This  word  here,  as  often  in  the  N.  T., 
would  be  better  rendered  nation. 

The  lesson  of  this  parable  is  twofold.  Every 
reformation  is  transient  unless :  (a)  The  evil  is 

cast    OUt   by   the   power   Of  God   (compare  John  3 :  5)  ; 

(6)  is  supplanted  by  the  indwelling  of  God 
(compare  John  is :  4).  The  direct  application  is  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  evil  spirit  of  idolatry 
had  gone  out,  but  no  spirit  of  true  allegiance  to 
God  had  taken  its  place ;  and  the  nation,  with- 
out any  true  religious  life,  was  prepared  for  the 
worse  spirit  which  showed  itself  in  the  rejection 
of  our  Lord,  the  fearful  excesses  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  Jesus,  and  their  subsequent 
history.  The  indirect  application  is  to  all  re- 
formation, which  is  permanent  only  when  we 
overcome  evil  with  good  (Rom.  12 : 21),  in  church, 
state,  or  individuals.  It  is  illustrated  histori- 
cally by  France,  out  of  which  went  the  spirit  of 
Jesuitism,  only  to  make  room  for  that  of  athe- 
ism and  socialism,  and  individually  by  thousands 
who  cast  out  an  evil  habit,  but  receive  not  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Compare  Heb.  6  :  4-6 ;  2  Pet.  2  : 
20-23. 

Ch.  12  : 46-50.  ATTEMPT  BY  CHRIST'S  MOTHER  TO 
INTERRUPT  HIS  PREACHING.  CHRIST  OBEYS  HIS  LAW; 
FORSAKES  MOTHER  AND  BRETHREN  TO  PREACH  THE 
GOSPEL.— THE  TRUE  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  ARE  THE 
NEAREST  TO  HIM  IN  LOVE. — CHRIST'S  LOVE  FOR  HIS  DIS- 
CIPLES is  PERSONAL,  THE  LOVE  OF  A  BROTHER.— THE 


CONDITION  OF  NEARNESS  TO  CHRIST :  DOING  THE  WILL 
OF  HIS  FATHER. 

This  incident  Is  recorded  also  in  Mark  3  :  31- 
35,  and  Luke  8  : 19-21.  Luke  places  it  after  the 
parable  of  the  sower  ;  Mark  agrees  in  order  with 
Matthew.  The  circumstances — the  crowd,  the 
discourse  delivered  in  the  house,  the  enmity  of 
the  Pharisees,  confirm  Matthew's  chronology. 

46.  His  brethren.    Presumptively  his  real 
brethren  as  his  real  mother.    See  note  on  chap- 
ter 13  :  55.     Stood  without,  i.  e.,  without  the 
house  in  which  he  was  teaching  (Mark  z  •.  19,  so). 
Desiring  to  speak  with  him.    Mark  explains 
why  :  "They  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him  ;  for 
they  said,  He  is  beside  himself  "  (Mark  3 :  «i).  Their 
endeavor  was  to  interrupt  his  preaching,  and  so 
to  rescue  him  from  the  danger  of  a  conflict  with 
the  Pharisees,  which  he  was  provoking.    To  the 
worldly-wise,  spiritual  enthusiasm  always  seems 
craziness.     Compare  Acts  26  : 24  ;  2  Cor.  5 : 13. 

47.  And  one  said  to  him,  Behold,  etc* 
Mark  says  that  his  mother  and  brethren  sent 
unto  him. 

48.  Toward  his  disciples,  I.  e.,  toward  the 
twelve. 

43.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father.  Compare  Matt.  7 : 21  and  note,  and 
John  14:  £3.  The  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother.  The  personality  of  our 
relationship  to  Christ  is  elsewhere  illustrated 

(John  10  :  3,  14 ;  15  : 15  ;  Ephes.  5  :  25,  S2),  but  nowhere  more 

clearly.  "  To  be  the  brother  of  Christ  and  the 
Son  of  God — have  we  ever  measured  the  full 
meaning  of  those  words  ?  "  Observe  that  Christ 
places  every  true  disciple  on  an  equality  with  his 
mother.  For  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on 
Mariolatry,  see  Chrysostom,  whose  comments 
show  what  the  early  fathers  would  have  thought 
of  that  practice  and  the  doctrines  with  which  it 
is  connected.  "That  which  she  wanted  to  do 
was  of  superfluous  vanity.;  in  that  she  wanted 
to  show  the  people  that  she  hath  power  and 
authority  over  her  son."  "How  many  women 
have  prayed  that  they  might  become  such  mo- 
thers? What,  then,  is  there  to  hinder?  It  is 
granted  not  to  women  only,  but  to  men  also,  to 
be  of  tnis  rank,  or  rather  of  one  yet  far  higher." 
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His  practical  deduction  is  also  worth  noting : 
"There  is  only  one  nobleness,  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  This  kind  of  noble  birth  is  better  than  the 
other,  and  more  real."  Compare  with  Christ's 
example  here  his  teaching  to  his  disciples  in  such 
passages  as  Matt.  10 : 35-37 ;  Luke  9  :  59-62  ;  and 
14 :  26.  

Ch.  13  :  1-53.  PARABLES  BY  THE  SEA-SHORE. 
CHRIST  A  POPULAR  PBEACHEB. — His  AUTHORITY  SANC- 
TIONS FIELD  PREACHING  (v.  2). — HlS  USE  OP  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS I  NOT  TO  ENTERTAIN,  NOT  MERELY  TO  INSTRUCT, 
BUT  TO  GIVE  TRUTH  ENTRANCE  TO  RELUCTANT  HEARTS 
(V.  13). — HIS  MAGAZINE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS :  NATURE  AND 
COMMON  LIFE. — THE  SEVEN  SYMBOLS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

OF  GOD.— IT  GROWS  GRADUALLY  (Mark  4  :  26-29).— ITS 

OBSTACLES  IN  THE  HUMAN  HEART:  INDIFFERENCE, 
IRRESOLUTION,  WORLDLINES8  (VS.  18-23). — THEIR  SE- 
CRET CAUSE:  EVIL  SEED  SOWN  BY  SATAN  (vs.  87-43). — 
ITS  PROGRESS  :  FROM  THE  LEAST  SEED  TO  THE  LARGEST 
HERB  (vs.  31,32). — THE  METHOD  OF  ITS  GROWTH:  BY 

PERMEATION,  BYAGITATION,SECRETLY,  SILENTLY,  SURE- 
LY (V.  33). — ITS  VALUE  AND  ITS  COST  :  ALL  THAT  A  MAN 

HATH  (vs.  44-46). — ITS  FINAL  PERFECTION:  COMPLETE 

PURIFICATION,  AFTER  DEATH,  IN  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT 
(VS.  47-50).-SEE,  FURTHER,  THOUGHTS  ON  EACH  PARABLE. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. — Of  these  parables  we 
have  three  reports.  See  Mark  4  : 1-34  and  Luke 
8:4-15.  Matthew's  report  is  the  fullest;  seve- 
ral of  the  parables  are  given  only  by  him,  but 
Mark  gives  one  omitted  by  the  others  (Mark  4 : 26-29). 
Luke  gives  only  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

1.  Were  these  seven  parables  uttered  at  one  time  ? 
It  is  tolerably  evident  that  they  did  not  consti- 
tute one  discourse,  for  it  is  incredible  that  Christ 
should  have  interrupted  such  a  discourse  to  in- 
terpret the  parables  to  the  twelve,  and  then  re- 
sumed it  again  (ver.  10,  se).    It  is  clear  that  they 
were  delivered  at  one  period  in  his  ministry,  prob- 
ably on  the  same  day  (vcr.  53).    They  are  all  upon 
the  same  theme — the  kingdom  ofGod  ;  they  are 
therefore  to  be  studied  together,  however  they 
may  have  been  uttered. 

2.  What  is  a  parable  ?    The  original  Greek  word 
(nanariol<i\)  signifies,  literally,  placing  side  by  side — 
hence  a  comparison.    The  parable  always  teaches 
by  comparing  a  spiritual  truth  with  some  type  or 
symbol,  in  nature  or  human  experience.    It  dif- 
fers from  a  fable,  which  teaches  only  maxims  of 
a  prudential  morality,  and  which,  in  its  teaching, 
violates  the  truth  of  nature — representing  the 
brute  and  inanimate  world  as  reasoning,  reflect- 
ing, speaking.    This  the  parable  never  does,  for 
it  always  compares  truth  with  truth  or  with  re- 
alistic fiction — never  with  an  impossible  and  un- 
natural narrative.    Judges  9  : 7-16  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  instance  of  a  fable  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  differs  from  a  myth,  which  represents  fiction 
as  fact,  and  in  such  guise  that  it  is  assumed  to  be 
a  fact  by  the  auditor,  who  often  sees  no  moral 
meaning  underneath  it.    Thus  the  myth  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  shooting  the  apple  from  his  son's  head 


was  long  received  as  history,  and  its  original  sig- 
nification is  now  entirely  lost.  This  can  never  be 
true  of  a  parable.  It  differs  from  an  allegory, 
which  upon  its  face  declares  itself  to  be  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  truth,  and  conveys  the  truth  in  the 
story,  not  by  an  application  or  interpretation  of 
it ;  whereas  the  office  of  a  parable  is  to  veil  the 
truth  until  it  has  been  admitted  into  the  mind 
reluctant  to  receive  it.  John  15 : 1-8,  "I  am  the 
Vine,"  is  an  allegory  ;  Luke  13:6-9,  "A  certain 
man  had  a  fig-treeV'  is  a  parable.  It  differs  from 
a.  proverb  in  that  it  elaborates  dramatically  what 
proverbs,  or  rather  certain  kinds  of  proverbs, 
state  concisely.  Thus,  "  If  the  blind  lead  the 
blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch,"  could  be 
readily  converted  into  a  proverb.  So,  again, 
Psalm  103: 13,  ''Like  as  a  father,  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him,"  is 
a  proverbial  utterance  which  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  embodies  in  a  dramatic  form.  A 
parable,  then,  is  a  fictitious  narrative,  true  to  na- 
ture, yet  undeceptive,  veiling  a  spiritual  truth,  un- 
der a  symbol,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it  to 
minds  reluctant  or  indifferent.  It  differs  from  the 
proverb  in  being  a  narrative,  from  the  fable  in 
being  true  to  nature,  from  the  myth  in  being  un- 
deceptive, from  the  allegory  in,  that  it  veils  tlie  spirit- 
ual truth. 

3.  Why  did  Christ  speak  in  parables?  He  an- 
swers the  question  in  this  chapter  (ver.  n-is) ;  and 
his  language  in  Mark  is  still  more  definite  :  "  That 
(Greek  i't «)  seeing  they  may  see  and  not  perceive ; 
and  hearing  they  may  hear  and  not  understand" 
(Mark  4:12).  This  answer  is  interpreted  by  the 
nature  of  the  parable  and  its  general  object,  viz., 
to  veil  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
it.  Christ  did  not  use  the  parable  because  (a) 
he  would  have  hazarded  his  life  if  he  had  openly 
taught  the  truth  {Barnes) ;  for  when  did  he  re- 
fuse to  hazard  his  life  for  the  sake  of  teaching 
the  truth  ?  and  was  it  not  the  plainness  of  his 
final  teaching  which  led  to  his  crucifixion  ? 
Nor  (6)  to  compel  his  auditors  to  give  closer 
attention  if  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  his 
teaching  (Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  Andrews) ;  for  God's 
avowed  and  unmistakable  design  is  to  afford  in 
Christ  a  revelation  of  truth  for  the  plain  and  the 

Simple   (isa.  35:8;  compare  Psalm  19:7;  119  :  ICO).      Nor  (c) 

did  he  veil  the  truth  as  a  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  in  rejecting  him  (Scott,  Dodd- 
ridge) ;  for  as  yet  they  had  not  rejected  him,  but 
had  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  even  now 
crowded  him  into  a  boat  for  his  pulpit,  later 
sought  by  force  to  rAake  him  king  (John  e :  15). 
Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  he  would  teacli 
the  truth  blindly  as  a  punishment  for  their  re- 
jection of  him  ;  rather  he  would  cease  to  teach ; 
and  after  their  rejection  of  him  at  Capernaum 

this  Was  in  fact  his  COUrse  (compare  John  6  : 60  with  Matt. 

is: 21).    Nor  (d)  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


T^HE  same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat 
X    by  the  sea-side. 

2  And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto 
him,  so  that  he  went  into  a  ship,"  and  sat ;  and  the 
whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore. 


3  And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  parables, 
saying,  Behold,'  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow  : 

4  And  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way- 
side, and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up  : 

5  Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not 
much  earth ;  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because 
they  had  no  deepness  of  earth : 


u  Lake  5:3 v  Mark  4:3;  Luke  8  :  5,  etc. 


common  understandings,  as  an  orator  commonly 
uses  tropes  and  figures,  for  this  is  directly  incon- 
sistent with  Christ's  own  declaration,  "That  see- 
ing they  may  see  and  not  perceive,"  and  equally 
BO  with  the  fact  that  even  his  own  disciples  had 
to  come  to  him  for  an  interpretation  of  his  par- 
ables (ver.  10,  se).  His  object  was  so  to  veil  the  truth 
that  it  might  be  received  by  those  who,  if  they 
saw,  would  not  perceive,  and,  if  tJiey  Jieard,  would 
not  understand,  lest  they  should  be  converted  ; 
i.  e.,  who  were  determined  not  to  receive  the  truth, 
since  its  acceptance  would  have  required  repen- 
tance and  a  change  of  life.  His  object  is  illus- 
trated strikingly  in  other  passages  where  by  veil- 
ing he  compelled  the  Pharisees  to  condemn  them- 
selves. See  Matt.  21 : 28-45  ;  Luke  10 : 29-37.  It 
is  further  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of — 

4.  The  objcjt  of  the paral/les  in  this  chapter.     Up 
to  this  time  Christ's  preaching  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  a  simple  proclamation,  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand  (Matt.  4 :  n  ;  10 :  7).    The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  afforded  some  interpretation 
of  the  principles  of  that  kingdom,  but  primarily 
to  his  own  disciples,  and  chiefly  in  contrast  with 
the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Pharisaic  system.     See 
Preliminary  Note  and  Analysis  there,  pp.  45,  46. 
In  these  parables  Christ  discloses  those  features 
respecting  his  kingdom  which  were  surest  to 
encounter  prejudice  and  opposition  ;  its  growth 
depends  on  its  acceptance  by  its  subjects  (verses 
19-23) ;  it  grows  up  with  the  kingdom  of  evil,  not 
separated  from  it  by  natural  or  geographical 
boundaries  (verses  37-43) ;   it  is  a  gradual  growth, 
does  not  immediately  appear  (Mark  4 : 25-29) ;  it  is 
obtained  only  through  a  process  of  conflict  (verse 
33),  and  by  self-sacrifice  (ver.  41-40).    These  truths 
•were  in  this  exposition  received  without  opposi- 
tion because  but  half  understood ;  later,  when 
distinctly  declared,   they  were  vehemently  re- 
jected.   Compare  for  illustration  the  declaration 
here  (verso  ss),    "The  field   is  the  world"   (Gr. 
6  xdau'ic)  with  the  reception  of  the  same  truth 
•when  more  plainly  declared  by  Christ  (Matt.  21 : 
43-je),  and  by  Paul  (ACU  22  :^i,  22). 

5.  Time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  the  utter- 
ance of  these  parables.    The  time  is  uncertain.    It 
was  toward  the  latter  part  of  Christ's  Galilean 
ministry.     This  is  evident  from  the  order  of  the 
three  evangelists,  and  from  the  facts  that  the 
throng  had  now  so  increased  that  Christ  sought 
refuge  from  it  hi  a  boat,  and  that  now  first  he 


began  to  interpret  the  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  do  so  in  parables.  It  was  certainly  sub- 
sequent to  the  developed  hostility  of  the  Phar- 
isees (chap.  12),  and  prior  to  the  feeding  of  the  5,000 
(chap.  14),  which  was  followed  by  the  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  (John,  ch.  5),  and  Christ's 
withdrawal  from  Galilee  (Matt,  is :  21),  and  the  close 
of  his  ministry  there.  The  place  is  also  uncertain. 
It  was  by^the  sea  (vcr.  i),  i.  e.,  of  Galilee,  on  the 
western  shore  (see  Mark  4 : 35,  and  note).  The  common 
life  of  the  place  affords  the  imagery  of  these 
parables.  The  fertile  plain  of  Gennesaret  (tee  note 
on  Matt,  u :  34),  with  its  thorn  bushes  and  its  under- 
lying and  occasionally  out-cropping  basaltic  rocks 
in  the  midst  of  the  fields  of  gram,  suggests  the 
stories  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares.  The  com- 
merce from  the  East  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
remains  of  which  in  an  occasional  v^iravau  are 
still  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  the  parable 
of  the  Merchantman ;  the  fishermen  at  work 
along  the  sea-shore,  as  on  the  day  when  Christ 
called  four  of  his  disciples  here  (Lnke5:i-n),  the 
parable  of  the  Drag  net.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  location  of  many  of  Christ's  parables 
can  be  measurably  determined  by  their  adapta- 
tion to  special  localities  or  local  customs.  Thus 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10 : 29-37) ; 
of  the  Vineyard  (Lake  is :  7-9),  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd (John  ion-is),  and  probably  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Luke  is :  9-u),  all  belong  to  Judea, 
as  that  of  the  Sheep  lost  in  the  Wilderness  (Luke 
is :  4-7)  to  Perea,  that  of  the  Ten  pounds  (Luke 
19 :  ie)  to  Jericho,  where  Archelaus,  whose  history 
suggested  it,  had  a  palace,  and  those  here  given 
to  the  region  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See  notes 
on  above  parables,  and  on  John  7  : 37  and  8  : 12. 

1.  The  same  day.    The  Greekword  (>;,u^a), 
here  translated  day,  is  sometimes  used  loosely  as 
equal  to  time  or  nearly  so,  and  is  so  translated  hi 

Acts   8    :   1    (compare   John  8  :  56  ;   Acts  2  :  29).       Here    it 

may  indicate  nothing  more  than,  At  this  period 
in  Christ's  ministry.  Nearly  all  the  chrono- 
logical notes  hi  the  Evangelists  are  indefinite. 
The  house,  apparently  where  the  previous  dis- 
course had  been  delivered  (ch.  12 : 45,  and  note).  The 
house  could  no  longer  hold  his  audience.  Sea- 
side. The  Sea  of  Galilee.  See  notes  on  Matt. 
4:18. 

2.  Ship,  i.  e.,  fisherman's  boat ;  perhaps  his 
own.    See  Mark  3  :  9.     Sat.    The  usual  attitude 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  In  teaching.  Compare  Matt. 
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6  And  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched ; 
and  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away: 

7  And  some  fell  among   thorns  ;   and   the    thorns 
sprung  up,  and  choked  them : 

"  8  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit,  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold,  some  thirty- 
fold. 

9  Who"  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 


10  And  the  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Why 
speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables  ? 

11  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because  it  is 
given  unto  you  to*  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heav,en,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given. 

12  For?  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  more  abundance ;  but  whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  he  hath. 


w  ch.  11  :  15 x  ch.  11 :  25  ;  Mark  4  :  11  ;  1  Cor.  2  :  10,  14  ;  Eph.  1  :  9, 18  ;  3:9;  Col.  1  :  26,  27 ;  1  John  2  :  27 y  ch.  25':  29  ;  Luke  19  : '. 


5  : 1,  and  Luke  4  :  20.  Observe  that  we  have  the 
highest  authority  for  street  and  field  preaching. 
Observe,  too,  how  utterly  incongruous  such  an 
informal  service  with  the  idea  that  any  kind  of 
ritualism  is  an  essential  accompaniment  of  reli- 
gious instruction. 

3.  Many  things.  At  least  one  parable  not 
recorded  by  Matthew.  See  Mark  4  :  26-29.  In 
parables.  See  above,  Preliminary  Note,  §  2. 

3-9.  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER.  See  interpre- 
tation below.  (Mark  4:2-9;  Luke  8  :  4-8.)  The 
seed-time  in  Palestine  is  from  1st  October  to  1st 
November.  But  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  i., 
115,  implies  that  sowing  is  done  in  spring.  It  is 
always  done  by  hand ;  the  ground  is  first  scratched 
with  a  plough,  which  runs  about  four  inches  deep  ; 
the  seed  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  harrow, 
sometimes  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  ;  the 
fields  are  not  fenced  or  hedged ;  the  pathways 
run  directly  through  them  ;  clumps  of  thorns  are 
interspersed  with  the  grain ;  the  farmers,  who  live 
in  villages  to  guard  against  robbers,  go  forth  to 
do  their  sowing.  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine, 
ch.  xiii.,  p.  418)  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
Gennesaret  as  he  saw  it,  the  probable  scene  of 
this  parable.  "There  was  the  undulating  corn- 
field descending  to  the  water's  edge.  There  was 
the  trodden  pathway  running  through  the  midst 
of  it,  with  no  fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed 
from  falling  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  it, 
or  upon  it ;  itself  hard  with  constant  tramp  of 
horse,  mule,  and  human  feet.  There  was  the 
'good'  rich  soil,  which  distinguishes  the  whole 
of  that  plain  and  its  neighborhood  from  the  bare 
hills,  elsewhere  descending  into  the  lake,  and 
which,  where  there  is  no  interruption,  produces 
one  vast  mass  of  corn.  There  was  the  rocky 
ground  of  the  hillside  protruding  here  and  there 
through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere  through  the 
grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large  bushes  of 
thorn — the  '  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  which  tradition 
says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven — 
springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving 
wheat." 

Way-side.  Road  or  pathway.  Stony  places 
(Gr.  Trtrpuidij?).  Rather,  rock-like,  i.  e.  places  where 
the  underlying  rock  came  close  to  the  surface, 
having  only  a  thin  covering  of  soil.  Thorns. 
There  are  a  variety  of  thorny  weeds  common  to 
Palestine.  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary  describes 


five  varieties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  original 
word  here  (uxar&u)  to  determine  whether  any 
particular  species  was  intended.  A  hundred- 
fold *  *  *  thirtyfold.  Dr.  Thomson  (Land 
and  Book,  i.,  117)  says  that  thirty- three  per  cent, 
is  now  regarded  a  good  crop  ;  but  both  land  and 
laborers  have  deteriorated. 

10-17.  CHBIST'S  REASON  FOB  TEACHING  IN 
PARABLES. 

For  general  interpretation  of  this  and  the  par- 
allel passage  in  Mark  4  : 10-12  and  Luke  8  :  9, 10, 
see  Preliminary  Note  above,  §  3. 

10.  And  the    disciples.    Not  merely  the 
twelve,  but  others  with  them  (Mark  4 : 10).    Came 
unto  him.     "When  he  was  alone"  (Mark),  and 
therefore  not,  as  Alford,  during  a  pause  in  the  dis- 
course, but  subsequent,  to  it.    Perhaps  Matthew 
has  interpolated  the  account  of  the  interview 
here  in  order  to  combine  the  interpretation  with 
the  parable.    Unto  them.     "  To  them  that  are 
without "  (Mark),  i.  f.,  to  the  multitude.    In  par- 
ables.   Parables  were  a  common  method  of  in- 
struction in  vogue  among  the  scribes.     The  rab- 
binical books  abound  with  them.    There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  rabbis 
borrowed  this  method  from  Christ ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  adopted  the  popular  mode  of 
his  day,  but  gave  new  character  to  it.    Trench  on 
the  Parables  (Introd.,  §  4)  gives  some  illustration 
of  these  Jewish  parables.    What  surprised  the 
disciples  was  not  parabolic  teaching,  but  its  adop- 
tion, now  for  the  first  time,  by  our  Lord. 

11.  Because  it  is  given.    Observe  that  the 
language  here  and  in  the  following  verse  is  of 
grace  as  a  gift.    Compare  Rom.  6  :  23  ;  Ephes. 
2  :  8.     Unto  you.    To  whom  ?    To  those  that 
were  "about  him  with  the  twelve,"  who  came 
to  him  "and  asked  him  of  the  parable"  (Mark 
4:io),  i.  e.,  to  those  who  sought  to  know  the  truth. 
There  is  no  selection  by  Christ  of  a  few  for  spe- 
cial instruction.     He  gives  it  to  all  those  that  seek 
it.    Compare  Isa.  55  : 1 ;  Rev.  22  : 17.     To  know 
the  mysteries.    Scripture  truth  is  always  a 
mystery  to  the  unspiritual  (i  Cor.  2 : 7-14).    It  can 
only  be  hinted  at  by  parallels  drawn  from  nature 
or  common  experience,  e.  g.,  the  Saviour's  care 
by  the  Shepherd's  care,  God's  love  by  the  love 
of  an  earthly  father. 

12.  For  whosoever  hath,  etc.    See  same 
aphorism  with  a  different  application  in  ch.  25 :29. 
Here  it  is  :  If  one  possess  some  spiritual  knowl- 
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13  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  because 
they  seeing,  see  not ;  and  hearing,  they  hear  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  understand. 

14  And  in  tnem  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias.1 
which  saith,  By"  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not 
understand  ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
ceive : 

15  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dullb  ot   hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed  ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 


with  their  heart,  and   should    be  converted,  and  I 
should  heal  them. 

16  Butc  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see :    and 
your  ears,  for  they  hear. 

17  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  That11  many  prophets 
and  righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things 
which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them  ;  and  to  hear 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

18  Hear6  ye  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

to  When  any  one  heareth  the  wordf  of  the  kingdom, 
and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked*  one. 


[sa.  6  ^....aEz*.  12:  5;  J  hn  12:  -10;  Acts  S8  :  26,  27;  Rom.  11  :  8;  2  Cor.  3  :  14,  15....bH.-b.  5  :  11.  ...c  rh.  16  :  17 ;  Luke  10  :  23.24; 
John  20:29;  2  Cor.  4  :  6. . .  .d  Eph.  3  :  5,  6 ;  Heb.  11  :  13  ;  1  Pet.  1  :  10,  11. . .  .e  Mark  4  :  14,  etc. ;  Luke  8  :  11,  ctc....f  eh.  4  :  23.... 
g  1  Jolmi:  13,  14 ;  3  :  12. 


edge  and  desire,  these  lead  to  more  ;  if  he  has  no 
appreciation  of  such  spiritual  truths  as  he  can 
discern,  he  will  lose  even  that  power  of  spiritual 
discernment.  The  first  part  of  this  declaration 
is  illustrated  by  Prov.  4  : 18  ;  the  second  part  by 
Rom.  1 :  28. 

13.  Therefore  speak  I  unto  them  in  par- 
ables.    See  above  Preliminary  Note,  §  3. 

14.  Esaias.    Isaiah  G  :  9,  10.    Compare  Isa. 
44  : 18.    Observe  that  in  the  former  passage  the 
command  is,  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
etc. ;  here  they  are  represented  as  making  them- 
selves stupid.     When  God  leaves  man  to  himself 
he  makes  himself  gross,  dull,  spiritually  dead. 
Hearing  *  *  *  shall  not  understand,  i.  e., 
with  the  heart  (vcr.  is).    Seeing  *  *  *  shall  not 
perceive,  i.  e.,  though  they  see  the  truth  intel- 
lectually they  shall  not  appreciate  it  spiritually  ; 
they  see  it  as  the  horse  sees  the  same  prospect 
with  his  rider,  without  appreciation. 

15.  Waxed  gross;  literally,  fat.  The  growth 
of  a  fatty  tissue  about  the  heart  is  a  common  re- 
sult of  self-indulgence  and  luxurious  living,  and 
dulls  and  deadens  the  whole  system.     Here  the 
physical  disease  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual.    Their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing.    Literally,  with  their 
ears  they  hear  heavily,  i.  e. ,  they  are  not  sensitive 
to  the  truth.    Their  eyes  they  have  closed. 
The  spiritual  ignorance  and  obtuscness  which 
Christ  condemns  is  willful,  deliberate,  resolute. 
Compare  Rom.  1  : 22-32,  and  the  account  in  Matt. 
12  : 24  of  the  Pharisees,  who,  seeing  the  miracle, 
would  not  perceive  in  Christ  the  power  of  God. 
Compare  Matt.  11 : 16-19.   This  is  made  yet  clearer 
by  the  clause  which  follows  :  Lest  at  any  time 
they  should  perceive — not  see  ;  the  Greek  word 
here  is  (<<<)  iw)  the  same  translated  perceive  in  ver. 
14.    It  differs  from  (fiUnui)  see  ;  that  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  mere  external  sight,  but  this  of  an  inte- 
rior perception,  here  a  spiritual  perception.    For 
its  signification  see  John  1 :18,  "No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  tune,"  i.  e.,  understood  his  na- 
ture;  John  8:38,  "I  speak  that  which  I  have 
seen  with  my  Father,  and  ye  do  that  which  ye 
have  seen  of  your  father,"  i.  e.,  we  each  speak 
out  of  the  treasure  of  our  own  personal  expe- 
rience ;  Acts  8 : 23,  "I  perceive  that  thou  art  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,"  i.  e.,  I  see  through  the 


fair  seeming,  and  recognize  your  spiritual  death. 
And  should  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them.  Mark  (4:12)  indicates  the  kind  of 
healing:  "Lest  their  sins  should  be  forgiven 
them"  (Mark  4: 12).  The  reason  why  men  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  is  lest  they  should  be  led 
to  repentance  and  reformation.  Compare  2  Cor. 
4  :  3,  4.  Observe,  too,  that  the  fault  of  remain- 
ing unforgiven  is  never  because  forgiveness  is 
wanting,  but  always  because  repentance  and  ref- 
ormation are  refused.  Even  the  Pharisees  might 
have  been  converted  by  receiving  the  truth 
which  Christ  inculcated  and  following  it. 

16,17.  Observe  the  connection  between  the 
O.  T.  and  N.  T.,  that  the  latter  is  not  the  abroga- 
tion, but  the  fulfillment  of  the  former  (Matt.  B  :  IT, 
and  note),  and  that  the  0.  T.  saints  lived  in  faith  of 
Christ,  represented  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the 
promises  and  types  of  the  old  dispensation. 
Compare  Heb.  11  :  39,  and  see  for  illustration  of 
the  longing  here  referred  to,  2  Sam.  23  : 5  ;  Job 
19  :  23,  27 ;  Luke  2  :  29,  32.  For  the  reason"  why 
the  eyes  of  the  true  disciples  see  and  their  hearts 
understand,  see  Psalm  119  : 110 ;  Prov  24 : 35. 

18-23.  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  PARABLE  OF 
THE  SOWER. 

18.  Hear  ye,  i.  e.,  with  spiritual  discern- 
ment (compare  verses  15  and  16  above).      Luke  Commences 

the  explanation  by  the  statement,  The  seed  is  the 
word  of  God  (Luke8:ii).  The  "word  of  God" 
sometimes  stands  for  the  written  or  spoken 
word  (iiark  7 :  is ;  Luke  5 :  i),  and  sometimes  for 

Christ   himself   (John  1  :  1,  and  notes  there).      But   theSC 

are  not  incongruous  representations ;  the  written 
word  has  life  only  because  Christ  is  in  it ;  Christ 
makes  it  a  seed.  "  Christ  is  the  live  seed,  and 
the  Bible  the  husk  that  holds  it." — (Arnot.) 
Christ  is  also  the  Sower  in  this  parable  as  in  the 
following  one  (verse  37),  and  the  only  sower ;  all 
good  seed  is  sown  by  him  ;  apostles,  prophets, 
ministers,  teachers,  and  parents  sow  only  aa 
Christ  is  in  them  sowing  the  seed,  as  the  Father 

Was  in  Him  (John  14  :  10  ;  2  Cor.  5  :  20 ;  compare  Matt.  10  :  4o). 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  double  char- 
acter thus  attributed  to  him,  for  he  sows  himself 

(Lake  4  : 16-22). 

19.  Every  one  hearing  the  word  of  the 
kingdom^  i.  e.,  the  word  or  message  concern- 
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and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart. 
This  is  he  which  received  seed  by  the  way  side. 

20  But  he  that  received  the  seed  into  stony  places, 
the  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  anon  with 
joyh  receiveth  it: 

21  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a 


while  ;  for  when  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  be- 
cause of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended.' 

22  He  also  that  received  seed  among  the  thorns,  is  he 
that  heareth  the  word  :  and  the  care'  of  this  world  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  ricaes*  choke  the  word,  and  he  be- 
coineth  unfruitful. 


h  Isa.  58  :  2 ;  Eze.  33  :  31,  32  ;  John  5  :  35  ;  Gal.  4  :  15 1  John  6  :  66. . .  j  Lake  14  :  10-24 k  Mark  10  :  23  ;  1  Tim.  6  :  9  ;  2  Tim.  4 :  10. 


ing  the  kingdom  of  God,  whether  spoken,  as  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  written,  as  in  the 
N.  T.  and  in  books  of  interpretation  and  of  spiri- 
tual application.  And  understanding  it  not. 
The  original  (avrli)ut)  signifies  literally  to  put 
together,  and  so  affords  the  true  idea  of  spiritual 
understanding,  which  consists  in  putting  the 
truth  with  the  life,  i.  e.,  applying  it  to  the  life. 
This  the  teacher  cannot  do  ;  every  hearer  must 
do  it  for  himself.  Christ  signifies  not  a  failure 
to  comprehend  the  truth  intellectually,  but  to 
receive  and  apply  it  spiritually.  For  illustration 
of  non-understanding  of  the  truth  see  James  1 : 
23,  24.  Compare  1  Cor.  2  :  6-8,  14 ;  2  Cor.  3 : 
14,  15 ;  how  to  come  to  an  understanding  is  told 
In  verse  16  of  same  chapter.  The  reason  why  it 
is  not  understood  is  indicated  here  in  verse  4. 
The  heart  is  a  road  made  hard  by  the  traffic  of 
the  world.  The  seed  cannot  penetrate.  Then 
cometh  the  wicked  one.  Luke  says  (8:12) 
the  devil.  Observe  that  in  the  parable  it  is  the 
fowls  of  the  air  which  carry  away  the  seed,  and 
that  in  the  application  Christ  imputes  those  wan- 
dering thoughts,  which  do  the  work  of  truth-rob- 
bers, to  the  evil  one  whose  agents  and  instruments 
they  are.  And  catcheth  away.  The  same 
verb  (unna £10)  is  rendered  in  John  10  : 12  catcheth, 
In  same  chapter,  ver.  28,  29,  pluck,  in  Acts  23  : 10, 
take  by  force.  The  devil  is  a  robber,  and  is  to  be 
resisted  as  a  robber.  That  sown  in  his 
heart.  A  transient  impression  on  the  affec- 
tions appears  to  be  recognized  even  in  this  class 
of  hearers.  This  is  he  sown  by  the  way- 
eide.  Not,  as  in  our  English  version,  He  that 
received  seed  by  tlie  way-side.  It  is  implied  here 
that  the  seed  and  the  product  are  identical,  and 
this  is  more  clearly  stated  in  Luke  (s  •.  H),  That 
which  fell  among  thorns  are  they  who  *  *  *  are 
choked  with  cares,  etc.  The  "word"  is  not  a 
mere  intellectual  proposition ;  it  includes  faith 
and  love  in  the  teacher,  who  thus  becomes  the 
germ  of.  faith  and  love  in  the  taught.  As  the 
seed  reproduces  itself  in  the  grain,  so  the  living 
truth,  the  truth  that  springs  from  the  heart,  re- 
produces itself  in  the  heart ;  and  thus  as  Christ 
is  the  Word  of  God,  so  every  Christian  is  to  be  a 
word  of  God,  an  embodiment  of  the  truth  which 
he  has  received  (we  2  cor.  3 : 3). 

20.  Bnt  that  which  is  sown  upon  the 
rock ;  not  upon  stony  places,  but  in  a  soil  which 
forms  a  thin  covering  of  a  ledge.  The  hardness 
of  the  second  hearer  is  greater  but  less  apparent 


than  that  of  the  first.  Is  he  that  heareth  the 
word,  and  straitway  with  joy  receiveth 

it.  The  joy  that  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit  (Gai.  s :  22)  rejoices  alway  (phii.  4 : 4).  The 
transient  glow  of  quick  emotion  is  often  the  sign 
of  a  shallow  nature,  not  of  deep  feeling. 

21.  Yet  he  hath  no  root  in  himself.    The 
root  gives  the  plant  both  life  and  stability.    The 
hearer  now  described  depends  for  both  on  others, 
not  on  sources  within  himself.     Compare  for 
analogous  use  of  this  metaphor  Jer.  17 : 8 ;  Hosea 
9  :  16 ;   Eph.  3  :  17 ;   Col.  2  :  7.      But  is   for 
the    time     (xQoazaiQof    laziv).     Not     merely 
"  dureth  for  a  while,"  but  is,  by  the  nature  of 
his  hold  upon  the  truth,  only  for  the  occasion 
which  begot  7tis  interest.    When  tribulation  or 
persecution    ariseth    through    the    word. 
This  answers  to  the  when  the  sun  was  up  of  the 
parable  (vene  e).    Observe  that,  as  the  sun  which 
sustains  the  healthy  plant  withers  the  weak  and 
ill-rooted,  so  tribulation  strengthens  real  grace, 
and  destroys  the  counterfeit.    Observe,  too,  that 
the  withering  is  not  because  of  the  sun,  but 
"because  they  had  no  root."    The  professed  dis- 
ciple never  fails  because  of  his  circumstances, 
but  always  because  the  root  is  not  in  him.    Strait* 
way  he  is  offended,  i.  e.,  caused  to  fall  into 
sin.    See  note  on  Matt.  5  :  29.    Luke  says  "  fall 
away."    Compare  1  Tim.  4  : 1,  and  Heb.  3  : 12. 
where  the  Greek  verb  (utplan^n)  rendered  depart, 
is  the  same  as  that  in  Luke  8  : 13  rendered  "fall 
away."    In  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Obstinate  received 
the   seed   by  the   way-side,    Pliable   on   stony 
ground. 

22.  He  that  received  *  *  *  *  is  he  that 
heareth,  etc.    See  above  on  verse  19.    The 
care  of  the  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches.    Observe  the  double  aspect  in  which  life 
presents  its  temptations — cares,  anxieties,  pres- 
sures to  the  poor,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  to 
the  rich.     It  alternately  threatens  and  cajoles. 
Compare  Prov.  30  :  8,  9.    Mark  affords  a  hint  of 
the  secret  cause  of  the  temptation  in  both :  The 
lusts  of  other  things.     Observe,  too,  Luke's  lan- 
guage: Are  choked  with  cares  and  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  life.     "  Marvel  not  at  his  call- 
ing luxury  thorns.    For  it  pricks  sharper  than 
any  thorn,  and  wastes  the  soul  worse  than  care, 
and  causes  more  grievous  pain  both  to  body 
and  soul." — (Chrysostom.)    Choke  the  word. 
Doubly — both   by  drawing   from  the    root  its 
moisture,  the  thoughts  and  attention  from  spiri- 
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23  But  he  that  received  seed  into  the  good  ground,     which  also  bearetb  fruit,1  and  bringeth  forth,  some  an 
is  he  that  keareth  the  word,  and  understandeth  it;     hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty. 


1  John  15  ;  5. 


tual  things  to  worldly  cares,  and  by  excluding 
from  the  stalk  the  sun — shutting  out  from  the 
soul  the  rays  of  divine  grace.  The  church  at 
Laodicea  was  thus  choked  with  thorns  (R«T.  3 :  IT). 
Becometh  unfruitful.  Luke  says,  Bring  no 
fruit  to  perfection.  In  the  care-filled  heart,  as  in 
the  weedy  soil,  there  may  be  some  fruit,  but  it 
is  both  small  in  quantity  and  immature.  Observe, 
the  difficulty  here  is  not  merely  with  the  soil,  but 
with  subsequent  lack  of  cultivation.  In  spiritual 
as  in  earthly  husbandry  the  reception  of  the  seed 
must  be  followed  by  persistent  and  careful  labor 
to  make  it  fruitful.  In  both  Nicodemus  and 
Judas  Iscariot  there  were  weeds ;  one  rooted 
them  out,  the  other  suffered  them  to  grow. 
Observe,  too,  that  the  cares  which  choke,  like 
the  seeds  of  thorns,  are  unrecognized,  till  they 
have  grown ;  and  note  Dr.  Arnot's  remark : 
"  The  thorns  are  at  home,  the  wheat  is  an  ex- 
otic ;  the  thorns  are  robust  and  can  hold  their 
own,  the  wheat  is  delicate  and  needs  a  protec- 
tor." 

23.  But  that  which  is  sown  upon  good 
ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  word  and 
understaudeth  it.  Rather,  Personally  applies 
it  (Gr.  «fii»j(u).  See  above  on  verse  19.  The  in- 
terpretation is  fuller  in  Luke  :  which  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart  having  heard  the  word.  Observe 
that  Christ  recognizes  a  measure  of  goodness  in 
the  heart  before  the  word  is  received ;  and  ob- 
serve, also,  that  the  goodness  recognized  consists 
not  in  any  moral  and  spiritual  life,  but  in  a  readi- 
ness to  receive  moral  and  spiritual  life.  "No 
heart  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  a  good  soil ; 
yet  comparatively  it  may  be  affirmed  of  some 
that  their  hearts  are  a  soil  fitter  for  receiving  the 
seed  of  everlasting  life  than  those  of  others." — 
(Trench.)  For  illustration  of  good  heart-soil, 
see  Acts  17  : 11.  Which  also  beareth  fruit. 
The  three  conditions  of  useful  hearing  are  indi- 
cated in  this  verse  ;  he  that  heareth  tfie  word,  with 
attention  ;  and  understandeth  it,  by  personal  ap- 
plication ;  who  also  beareth  fruit,  by  actual  obe- 
dience. Compare  Matt.  7  : 17  ;  James  1  :  23,  24. 
Some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some 
thirty.  The  usefulness  of  all  Christians  is  not 
alike  ;  but  all  are  alike  dependent  on  the  Sower 
for  the  seed  of  truth  and  life,  which  can  alone 
bear  fruit. 

LESSONS  OP  THE  PAKABLE  OF  THE  SOWEB. 
Luke  indicates  Christ's  object  in  this  par- 
able in  the  conclusion,  Take  heed,  therefore, 
how  ye  hear  (Lake  8 :  is).  Its  general  lessons 
are  as  follows :  All  spiritual  life  depends  on 
a  divine  seed  sown  in  the  heart  by  the  Di- 


vine Sower  (i  Pet.  i :  23).  He  sows  on  all  hearts 
alike ;  the  life  of  the  seed  depends  on,  first, 
receiving  it ;  second,  rooting  it ;  third,  culti- 
vating it.  The  unfruitful  hearers  described  are 
of  three  classes  :  The  first  hear,  but  heed  noth- 
ing ;  the  second  heed,  but  resolve  nothing  ;  the 
third  resolve,  but  persist  not.  The  first  hear, 
but  without  really  apprehending  the  truth  ;  the 
second  apprehend,  but  only  for  a  transient  emo- 
tional enjoyment — the  truth  gets  no  hold,  and 
produces  no  real  moral  convictions  or  changed 
life  ;  the  third  hear,  apprehend,  and  begin  a  new 
Me,  but  suffer  it  to  be  choked  by  the  world. 
The  first  receive  a  hindrance  at  the  outset ;  the 
second  after  the  seed  has  germinated  ;  the  third 
after  it  is  well  grown.  In  the  first  case  the  seed 
does  not  spring  at  all ;  hi  the  second  it  springs, 
but  dies  before  it  grows  up  ;  in  the  third  it  grows 
up,  but  does  not  ripen.  The  first  have  no  life  ; 
the  second  have  life,  but  only  on  the  surface ; 
the  third  have  life,  but  it  is  hindered  and  made 
unfruitful  by  the  world.  The  first  hearers  are 
illustrated  by  the  Pharisees,  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  word ;  the  second  by  the  Galileans, 
who  heard  with  joy,  but  departed  from  Christ 
when  he  told  them  of  his  cross  (John  6 :  ee) ;  the 
third  by  the  heathen,  who  suffered  Christianity  to 
be  corrupted  and  choked  by  their  heathen  habits 
and  lives.  Gallic  (ACU  is :  IT)  exemplifies  the  first, 
the  rich  young  ruler  (Matt.  19 : 22)  the  second,  Judas 
Iscariot  the  third.  The  first  danger  described  is 
that  of  careless  hearing ;  its  cause  is  a  heart  made 
hard  by  worldliness,  and  inattentive  by  wander- 
ing thoughts  ;  to  guard  against  it,  keep  the  heart 
tender  and  the  attention  fixed.  The  second  dan- 
ger is  that  of  mistaking  emotion  for  principle — 
glad  reception  of  the  truth  for  resolute  practice 
of  it ;  its  cause  is  an  underlying  selfishness  of 
life ;  to  guard  against  it,  count  the  cost  of  fol- 
lowing Christ  (Luie  14  :  25-33  ;  2  Tim.  2  :  3,4).  The  third 

danger  is  worldliness,  whether  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, or  pleasures  and  luxuries ;  its  cause  is  a 
divided  heart  and  a  divided  service  (Matt.  6 : 24) ; 
to  guard  against  it,  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  watch  and  pray 
against  the  first  appearance  of  worldly-minded- 
ness.  The  first  danger  is  passed  when  the  truth 
is  really  received  in  the  heart ;  the  second,  when 
the  good  resolution  has  been  tried  by  actual  trib- 
ulation ;  the  third,  never  this  side  heaven.  The 
first  belongs  peculiarly  to  childhood,  the  second 
to  youth,  the  third  to  maturity.  Most  Christians 
in  their  experience  illustrate  each  class.  They 
are  all  at  first  utterly  unreceptive  of  the  word  of 
God,  because  the  heart  is  hardened  by  the  world ; 
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24  Another™  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying, 
The  kingdom  ot  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which 
sowed  good"  seed  in  his  field : 

25  But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed 
tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way. 

26  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought 
forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also. 

27  So  the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said 
unto  him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy 
field  ?  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ? 

28  He  said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this. 
The  servants  said  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go 
and  gather  them  up  ? 


29  But  he  said,  Nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the 
tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them. 

30  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and  in 
the  time  of  harvest0  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather 
ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to'' 
burn  them  :  but  gather  the  wheat"  into  my  barn. 

31  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  ar  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field  : 

32  Which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it 
is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becom- 
eth  a  tree,"  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge 
in  the  branches  thereof. 


m  Isa.  28  : 10, 13 n  1  Pet.  1  :  23 o  1  Tim.  5  :  24. . .  .p  Mai.  4:1 q  Lake  3  :  17. . .  .r  Mark  4  :  30 1  Exe.  17  :  23. 


next  they  are  awakened  and  rejoice  in  the  truth, 
but  do  not  take  hold  of  it  with  practical  resolu- 
tion to  realize  it  in  their  life ;  then  they  begin 
the  work  of  carrying  it  into  life,  and  find  it  con- 
tinually choked  with  cares  and  ambitions,  which 
must  be  weeded  out ;  finally  it  brings  forth  fruit. 
Thus  the  progress  of  the  truth  is  from  the  first 
to  the  second,  from  the  second  to  the  third,  from 
the  third  to  the  last ;  there  is  more  hope  for  the 
second  than  for  the  first,  more  hope  for  the  third 
than  the  second ;  but  if  the  second  gets  no  root, 
the  condemnation  is  greater  than  if  he  had  never 
received  the  seed,  and  if  the  third  goes  at  last  to 
thorns,  his  condemnation  is  greater  than  if  the 
seed  had  never  taken  root. 

24-30.  PARABLE  OF  THE  TAKES.— Peculiar  to 
Matthew.  For  interpretation  see  verses  37-43, 
and  notes. 

24.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened 
unto  a  man  which  sowed.    Not  merely  to 
the  man,  which  represents  Christ  (ver»e  37),  nor 
merely  to  the  sowing ;  but  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  obstacles  which  it  encounters 
are  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  farmer 
beset  by  an  enemy  who  sows  tares  in  his  field. 
Neither  one  of  these  parables  illustrate  Christ's 
kingdom  in  its  entirety ;  each  illustrates  a  cer- 
tain phase  or  aspect  of  it. 

25.  While  men  slept.    Not  while  the  man 
slept,  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  withdrawal 
of  Christ,  or  any  cessation  of  his  personal  activ- 
ity ;  nor  while  the  men  slept,  there  is  no  intima- 
tion, of  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  servants ; 
but  simply  while  men  slept,  i.  e.,  at  night.    For 
similar  use  of  this  phraseology  see  Mark  4  :  27. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  the  moral  realm, 
the  devil  sows  evil  seed  while  good  men  are 
spiritually  asleep,  and  at  night,  i.  e.,   secretly, 
and  under  cover ;  for  all  his  works  are  works  of 
darkness. 

Tares.  A  weed  probably  identical  with  the 
English  darnel,  and  in  character  resembling  the 
American  chess  or  cheat.  It  grows  frequently 
with  the  wheat,  so  nearly  resembles  it  as  to  be 
practically  indistinguishable  until  the  grain  is 
headed  out,  is  hence  called  bastard  wheat,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Eastern  farmers  to  be  merely  a  de- 


generate wheat  or  barley,  produced  from  the  seed 
of  wheat  or  barley  by  an  inauspicious  season,  espe- 
cially by  rain,  and  this  opinion  is  sanctioned  by 
some  ancient  writers  and  even  by  some  biblical 
scholars.  It  is  a  mistake,  but  one  not  unnatural. 
For  sometimes  the  wheat  will  be  drowned  out 
with  the  rain,  and  the  field  will  grow  up  to  tares ; 
its  seeds  are  light,  they  are  carried  by  insects 
and  birds  and  on  the  winds ;  and  the  rain  which 
destroys  the  wheat,  is  favorable  to  the  tares. 
So  the  very  air  is  full  of  the  seeds  of  evil,  always 
ready  to  spring  up  in  hearts  whose  culture  has 
seemingly  all  been  Christian.  The  taste  of  the 
tares  is  bitter,  its  effect  to  nauseate ;  when  mixed 
with  wheat  in  bread  it  produces  sickness,  and 
sometimes,  if  eaten  in  considerable  quantities, 
death.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  poisonous  grass, 
a  fitting  symbol  of  the  fruit  of  the  devil's  sowing. 
When  intermixed  with  wheat  the  farmer  makes 
no  attempt  to  weed  it  out,  both  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  it,  and  from  the  practical 
impossibility  of  separating  it  from  the  wheat 
with  which  its  roots  are  often  intermixed. 
They  are  therefore  left  to  grow  together  till  the 
harvest.  Cases  of  malicious  sowing  of  the  tares 
or  darnel  by  an  enemy  are  not  infrequent. 
Koberts  (Oriental  Illustrations)  describes  this  as 
common  in  India;  Trench  narrates  a  similar 
injury  practised  on  an  incoming  tenant  by  an 
outgoing  tenant  in  Ireland ;  and  Dean  Alford 
narrates  in  his  commentary  an  instance  of  the 
same  act  of  malice  practised  on  himself  by  the 
sowing  of  charlock  on  a  field  belonging  to  him  in 
England. 

Went  his  way.  It  was  enough  to  sow  the 
evil  seed.  He  did  not  need  to  remain  and  culti- 
vate it.  "He  knew  the  soil;  he  knew  how  the 
seed  would  take  root  and  grow.  He  had  only  to 
sow  the  seed  and  let  it  alone.  So  Satan  knows 
the  soil  in  which  he  sows  his  doctrine.  H« 
knows  that  in  the  human  heart  it  will  take  deep 
and  rapid  root.  It  needs  but  little  culture."— 
(Barnes.) 

31,  32.  PAKABLE  OF  THE  MUSTARD  SEED; 
Mark  4  :  30-32 ;  Luke  13  : 18-21.  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes  that  Christ  uttered  this  and  the  next 
parable  twice — once  at  this  time,  once  at  the  time 
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33  Another  parable  spake  he  unto  them :  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman 


took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
was  leavened. 


seemingly  indicated  by  Luke.  The  mustard  seed, 
of  which  four  to  six  come  in  the  pod,  was  used  by 
the  rabbis  as  a  symbol  to  express  the  most  dimin- 
utive quantity,  and  in  one  other  instance  was 
so  used  by  our  Lord  (Luke  IT  :  e) ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  smallest  of  the  various  kinds  of  seed  in 
common  use  in  Jewish  husbandry.  The  pro- 
duct is  a  bush  which  grows  sometimes  as  tall 
as  a  horse  and  his  rider,  though  its  common 
height  is  less.  The  birds,  attracted  by  its  seeds, 
often  settle  on  it  in  great  numbers.  I  cannot 
find  that  they  ever  built  their  nests  in  it,  though 
this  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  here  employed, 
"lodge  in  the  branches  thereof"  (Gr.  xuruax>i\utu, 
literally  pitch  tent).  It  is,  however,  a  bush 
rather  than  a  tree,  and  the  phraseology  in  Luke, 
where  it  is  called  "a  great  tree,"  must  be  re- 
garded as  qualified  by  the  expression  here, 
"greatest  among  herbs,"  i.  e.,  garden  plants. 
Some  writers  have  indeed  supposed  that  our 
Lord  here  refers  to  a  tree  which  is  found  in 
Palestine  (Salvadora  persica\  the  seeds  of  which 
are  said  to  be  used  in  Syria  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard,  but  the  identification  of  the  plant  of 
the  parable  with  garden  plants  renders  that 
opinion  improbable.  See  this  question  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  Mustard. 
INTERPRETATION'. — In  the  preceding  parables 
Christ  has  presented  certain  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  his  kingdom  ;  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing parable  of  the  leaven  he  reassures  his  hearers 
of  the  certainty  of  its  growth,  despite  small  and 
secret  beginnings,  and  great  obstacles.  O.  T. 
symbols  throw  light  on  this  parable.  Daniel 
uses  the  growth  of  the  tree  to  typify  that  of  an 
earthly  kingdom  (Dan.  4 : 10-12),  Ezekiel  to  sym- 
bolize that  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Ezek.  n :  22-24; 
compare  Psalm  so  :  8-ii).  The  parable  is  illustrated 
and  fulfilled  historically  by  (a)  the  external 
growth  of  the  church  from  the  smallest  begin- 
nings— the  despised  Nazarene,  the  unlearned 
Galilean  fishermen,  the  church  to  which  not 
many  wise,  mighty,  or  noble  were  called  (i  Cor. 
i :  se) — to  a  great  tree  overspreading  the  whole 
earth  ;  (b)  the  internal  growth  of  the  Church,  as 
a  system  of  truth  and  ethics,  from  the  seed  of 
the  four  Gospels,  out  of  which  all  that  is  true 
Christianity,  in  doctrine  or  life,  has  grown ;  (c) 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual,  which  is 
always  a  gradual  growth  from  a  small  seed,  the 
repentance  bred  of  hunger  in  the  prodigal  be- 
coming the  tree  whose  fruits  are  the  robe,  the 
ring,  the  shoes,  the  fatted  calf,  the  father's 
home  and  love.  The  law  of  Christian  growth 
here  set  forth  is  exemplified  in  the  Lutheran  re- 
formation, the  Wesleyan  reformation,  in  the  rise 
of  Puritanism,  in  every  revival  of  religion.  It 


gives  hope  to  every  Christian  worker  who  plants 
but  small  seeds,  and  must  leave  time  to  develop 
the  tree ;  to  every  Christian  soul,  who  must  ex- 
pect his  religious  life  to  be  in  its  beginning  an 
instantaneous  planting  of  the  seed  of  grace,  but 
in  its  development  a  gradual  growth.  Incidentally 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  mustard  seed  is 
pungent,  penetrating,  searching,  and  must  be 
bntised  before  it  will  give  out  its  virtues,  and 
when  it  is  grown  gives  shelter  and  house-room  to 
the  birds.  So  the  seed  of  truth  must  be  pungent, 
penetrating,  searching;  so  Christ,  who  is  the 
seed,  because  he  is  the  living  and  life-giving 
truth,  must  needs  be  bruised  before  he  could 
save ;  so  the  church  of  Christ,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Christian,  in  his  individual  life, 
gives  shade  and  shelter  to  the  oppressed  and  the 

tempted  (compare  Ezek.  31  :  e). 

33.    P ARABLE    OF    THE  LEAVEN.        Found    also 

in  Luke  13  :  20,  21.  Leaven  among  the  Jews 
generally  consisted  of  a  lump  of  old  dough,  in  a 
high  state  of  fermentation,  inserted  In  the  bread 
preparatory  to  baking.  Like  our  yeast,  its  ob- 
ject was  to  ferment  the  bread,  and  the  process 
and  the  result  was  analogous  to  that  of  yeast. 
The  three  measures  of  meal,  equal  to  one 
ephah,  was  equivalent  to  a  little  over  a  bushel, 
more  nearly  four  pecks  and  a  half.  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  seen  a  spiritual  significance 
in  the  three  measures  ;  e.  g.,  Olshausen,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  refer  to  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and 
Stier  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah  by  whom  the 
whole  earth  was  overspread.  But  neither  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  natural.  Three  measures  or 
an  ephah  was  a  usual  quantity  for  baking  (Gen. 

18:6;  Judges  6  :  19  ;   1  Sam.  1  :  84). 

INTERPRETATION.  Leaven,  being  itself  corrupt, 
and  leavening  by  a  process  of  corruption,  is  usually 
in  the  Bible  a  symbol  of  evil  (Matt.  16:6;  icor. c 
6-s ;  Goi.  s :  9),  and,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  was 
generally  excluded  from  the  offerings  under  the 

O.  T.  (Exod.  13  :  3  ;  Lev.  2:11;  Amos  4 :  s).     Woman,  tOO,  is 

often  employed  as  a  symbol  of  an  apostate  church 

and    its  ministry  (Prov.  9  :  13  ;   Zach.  S  :  7-ll ;    Her.  IT  :  3, 

etc).  Hence,  some  commentators  have  regarded 
leaven  here  as  a  symbol  of  corruption,  and  the 
parable  as  illustrative  rather  of  the  opposition 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  must  encounter  than 
of  its  process  and  progress.  But  this  view  is  un- 
necessary, because  (a)  the  Scripture  uses  the 
same  thing  to  symbolize  sometimes  good,  some- 
times evil,  e.  g.,  the  lion  as  an  emblem  both  of 
the  devil  and  of  Christ  (i  Pet.  5:8;  Rev.  s  •.  5),  the 
tree  as  an  emblem  of  both  pious  and  wicked  men 
(p»aim  i :  s ;  37 :  ss),  the  dove  as  an  emblem  of  both 
an  evil  and  a  right  simplicity  (Hose*  7 : 11 ;  Matt.  10 :  is) ; 
(b)  leaven  itself  was  in  one  instance  required  in  a 
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34  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in 
parables ;'   and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto 
them  ; 

35  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 

Frophet,a  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ; 
will  utter  things  which  have  been  kept"  secret  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 


36  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went 
jnto  the  house  :  and  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  say- 
ing, Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the 
field. 

37  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  soweth 
the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man : 

38  The  field  is  the  world  :w   the  good  seed  are  the 


t  Mark  4 :  33 u  Ps.  78  :  2 v  Luke  10  :  24 ;  Rom.  16  :  25,  26 ;  Col.  1 :  26 w  Rom.  10  :  18 ;  Col.  1  :  6. 


sacred  offering  (Lev.  23 :  n),  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  always  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  evil ;  (c)  it  is  a  natural  emblem  of  a  good, 
warming,  pervasive  influence,  imparting  its  own 
savor  and  virtue  to  the  lifeless  lump.  This 
view  is  also  indefensible,  because  (a)  Christ 
directly  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the 
operation  of  leaven,  and  it  flatly  contradicts  his 
language  to  regard  the  parable  as  a  symbol  of 
the  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan ;  (&)  he 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  leaven  abides  in  the 
meal  till  all  is  leavened,  which,  if  leaven  be  a  sym- 
bol of  corruption,  would  involve  the  idea  that 
the  Gospel  is  to  be  conquered  and  the  influence 
of  Satan  become  victorious;  (e)  its  connection 
with  the  preceding  parables  point  to  a  further 
and  fuller  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  I  conclude,  then,  that  the 
natural  and  plain  meaning  of  the  parable  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  Christ  means  exactly  what 
his  words  mean,  viz.,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Influence  of  God  in  the  community  and  in  the 
individual  heart  are  analogous  to  those  of  leaven 
In  the  dough.  Why?  Because  the  latter  is  a 
foreign  power,  not  merely  an  awakening  of  life 
dormant  in  the  dough  ;  it  brings  new  life  with 
it ;  it  is  hidden  in  the  dough ;  it  does  its  work 
secretly,  silently,  by  a,  process  of  fermentation 
and  agitation ;  it  is  itself  that  which  the  dough 
is  to  become.  The  parable  is  historically  illus- 
trated by  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  which  proceeds  from  the  Bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven  and  was  mingled  with 
our  common  humanity  ;  came  not  with  observa- 
tion, being  unrecognized  as  a  divine  life-giving 
force  by  Jew  or  Gentile ;  it  permeates  all  so- 
ciety ;  has  won  its  way  by  a  process  of  agita- 
tion, bringing  first  the  sword,  then  peace  (Matt. 
10 : 34) ;  and  has  proceeded  from  the  interior  out- 
ward ;  and,  by  a  process  of  infection  or  conta- 
gion of  beneficent  influence,  is  leavening  all 
society — governments,  commerce,  social  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  church  organizations  and  the 
professed  disciples  of  Christ.  It  is  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  every  Christian  soul ;  for  Christ  is 
hidden  in  the  soul,  and  becomes  the  secret  source 
of  its  life ;  to  him  it  gradually  becomes  con- 
formed ;  he  is  unrecognized  by  the  world,  though 
the  sweetness  and  life  produced  by  his  presence  is 
perceived ;  and  he  gradually  and  silently  pervades 
the  whole  being,  until  the  whole  is  leavened. 


Observe,  too,  that  as  each  part  of  the  dough 
becoming  leavened  acts  as  leaven,  stimulating 
life  in  that  which  adjoins,  so  each  true  Chris- 
tian, leavened  by  Christianity,  operates  as  leaven 
upon  his  neighbor. 

34,  35.     USE  OF  PARABLES.     Without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  to  them,  i.  e.,  in  this 
discourse  his  entire  explanation  to  the  multi- 
tude of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  by  parables 
only ;   the  interpretation  was  reserved  for  his 
own  disciples. 

35.  That   it   might    be    fulfilled.      The 
Greek  participle  here  is  Snug,  not  tva  (hopos  not 
hina) ;  but  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  latter 
in  note  on  Matt.  12  : 17  is  substantially  appli- 
cable to  the  former.    The  reference  here  is  to 
Psalm  78 : 2.    That  Psalm  was  written,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  inscription,  by  Asaph ;  it  contains 
no  reference  directly  or  indirectly  to  Christ,  and 
it  consists  of  an  account,  in  poetical  form,  of  the 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel,  which  are, 
however,  a  parable  in  this  sense,  that  they  are 
an  ensample  of  his  spiritual  dealings  with  his 
people  in  all  tunes  (i  Cor.  10 : 6, 11).   Only  in  this  very 
general  sense,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.  is 
prophetic  of  the  New,  can  these  words,  and  Asaph 
in  uttering  them,  be  regarded  as  prophetic  of 
Christ  and  his  method  of  instruction.     Things 
kept  secret.    In  these  parables  Christ  was  in- 
terpreting the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
which  was  an  enigma  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

36-43.  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  PARABLE 
OF  TARES. 

37.  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  awa,y 
and  went  into  the  house.  The  parable  of 
the  leaven  appears  to  have  ended  the  public  dis- 
course concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  sub- 
sequent parables  appear  to  have  been  uttered  to 
the  disciples  alone.  His  disciples.  Not  neces- 
sarily the  twelve  alone,  but  those  who  accepted 
him  as  their  teacher,  and  wished  to  learn  of  him. 
Compare  the  language  of  Mark  4  : 10,  which  in- 
terprets that  of  Matt.  13  : 10,  the  same  as  that 
employed  here.  Declare  unto  us,  i.  e.,  inter- 
pret to  us. 

37.  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the 
Son  of  man,  i.  e.,  Jesus  Christ.  See  note  on 
Matt.  10  : 23.  Observe  that  all  sowing,  whether 
done  by  prophet,  apostle,  preacher,  teacher,  or 
parent,  is  done  by  Christ  in  him.  See  note  on 
verse  18,  above. 
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children  of  the  kingdom  ;»  but  the  tares  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wicked'  one  : 

39  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil :  the  har- 
vest is  the  end  of  the  world  ;'  and  the  reapers  are  the 
angels." 


MATTHEW.  [Cn.  XIII. 

40  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in 
the  fire  f  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world. 

41  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  of- 
fend, and"  them  which  do  iniquity  ; 


z  1  Pet.  1  :  23. .  .  .y  John  8  :  44 ;  Acts  13  :  10 ;  1  John  3:8 1  Joel  3:13;  Rev.  14  :  15 a  Rev.  14  :  15-19 b  vene  30 e  Luke  13  :  27. 


38.   The    field    is    the   world.     Not   the 

church ;  the  word  world  (xo'ajuoj)  never  repre- 
sents the  church  in  the  N.  T.,  but  the  whole 
world  of  humanity.  See  1  John  2  :  2,  where  the 
contrast  between  the  church  and  the  world  is 
drawn.  Observe  that  the  world  is  his  field  (verse 
24,  above) ;  the  whole  world  of  humanity  is  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  though  only  a  part  recog- 
nizes its  duty  of  allegiance  to  him ;  much  of  it  is 
a  kingdom  in  rebellion.  Observe,  too,  that  it  is 
for  the  whole  world  Christ  has  died  (John  3 : 16 ; 
i  John  2 : 2),  and  that  throughout  the  whole  world 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  (Matt,  ss :  19,  so).  In  the 
Donatist  controversy,  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  Catholic  commentators  read,  The 
field  is  the  church,  an  interpretation  which  they 
endeavor  to  sustain  by  ingenious  arguments,  and 
which  is,  singularly,  sustained  by  the  great  body 
of  commentators  since.  It  is,  however,  only  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  dogmatic  prejudice  to 
modify  Scripture.  The  object  was  to  prove  from 
Scripture  that  the  church  was  not  to  purge  out 
by  discipline  all  its  evil,  heretical,  and  hypocri- 
tical members.  This  may  be  indirectly  implied  ; 
it  is  not  directly  asserted.  At  all  events,  the 
direct  and  unambiguous  words  of  Christ,  The 
field  is  the  world,  are  not  to  be  departed  from 
either  (a)  by  confounding  the  world  and  the 
church,  for  (see  above)  the  word  world  (xoauos) 
never  stands  in  the  N.  T.  for  the  church  ;  nor  (b) 
by  supposing  that  it  is  used  parabolically  for  the 
church,  for  Christ  is  explaining  the  parable,  not 
giving  another,  still  less  interpreting  it  by  one 
more  difficult  to  be  understood ;  nor  (e)  by  sup- 
posing that  the  church  is  commensurate  with 
the  world,  for  it  is  not,  the  greater  part  of  it 
still  lying  in  heathenism,  like  portions  of  a  field 
given  over  to  tares.  The  application  of  the 
parable  is  not,  except  indirectly,  to  discipline  in 
the  church.  See  this  matter  well  discussed  in 
Arnot  on  the  Parables.  And  see,  for  general  teach- 
ing of  parable,  note  below.  The  good  seed 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
parable  of  the  sower  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God ; 
but  the  two  interpretations  are  not  incongruous ; 
one  includes  the  other.  See  note  on  verse  19, 
above.  The  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one.  Observe  here,  as  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  the  broad  line  is  drawn  between  the 
two  classes  of  men ;  they  do  not,  in  fact  as  in  ap- 
pearance, resemble  one  another.  One  is  pro- 
duced from  good  seed,  the  other  from  evil  seed  ; 
one  class  are  the  children  of  God,  the  other  are 


the  children  of  the  devil ;  one  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  light,  the  other  to  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Compare  Matt.  12  :  30,  and  note ; 
John  8  :  44  ;  1  Thess.  5  :  5.  But  the  difference  is 
not  ineradicable  here  ;  the  great  gulf  which  be- 
gins on  earth  becomes  impassable  only  at  death 
(Luke  is :  26).  "  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
wheat  can  never  become  tares,  or  the  tares  wheat ; 
this  would  be  to  contradict  the  purpose  of  Him 
who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  converted  and  live ;  and  this 
gracious  purpose  shines  through  the  command, 
Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest." — 
(Afford.) 

39.  The  enemy ;  who  sowed  the  tares.  Is 
the  devil.  See  note  on  Matt.  4  : 1.  Observe 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  personality  of  the 
devil  is  recognized  by  our  Lord  hi  unmistakable 
terms.  This  is  no  parable,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  parable ;  it  is  no  concession  to  popular 
prejudice,  for  it  is  uttered  to  his  own  disciples 
alone  ;  the  devil  cannot  stand  for  the  evil  in  the 
human  heart,  for  it  is  contrasted  therewith,  the 
natural  evil  of  the  heart  being  symbolized  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  the  direct  agency  of  Satan 
in  this  parable  of  the  tares.  Evil  and  false  teach- 
ing is  attributed  directly  to  his  influence ;  of  him 
are  wicked  and  evil-producing  men,  who  are  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one,  as  good  men  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  seed  sown  by 
God.  Observe,  too,  the  nature  of  his  work,  fair 
in  seeming,  deadly  in  reality.  "He  at  once 
mimics  and  counter- works  the  work  of  Christ." 
—(Trench.)  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  time. 
The  Greek  word  rendered  here  world  (aliav)  sig- 
nifies not  the  physical  world,  but  rather  the 
present  era  or  cycle  ;  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  though  elsewhere  it  is 
implied  that  such  a  destruction  takes  place  at 
the  judgment,  but  to  the  completion  of  the 
present  cycle.  Observe  the  implication  that  the 
judgment  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  world,  not 
as  Swedenborg  teaches,  simultaneously  with  the 
world's  existence,  and  for  each  man  at  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  reapers  are  the  angels.  These 
are  frequently  represented  as  accompanying  the 
Lord  in  his  coming  at  the  day  of  judgment  (Matt 

16  :  27 ;  84  :  31  ;    2  Theis.  1:7;   Rev.  19  :  14). 

41.  Gather  out  of  his  kingdom.  Observe 
that  as  the  tares  are  represented  as  sown  in 
Christ's  field,  so  here  the  whole  world  of  good 
and  evil  is  represented  as  his  kingdom,  from 
which  the  evil  is  to  be  gathered  out.  See  note 
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42  Andd  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire :  there8 
shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

43  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine1  forth  as  the  sun  in 


the  kingdom  of  their  Father.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  near. 
44  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treas- 


d  ch.  3  :  12  ;  Rev.  19  :  20  ;  20  :  10 e  verse  50  ;  cli.  8  :  12 f  Dan.  12  :  3  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  49. 


on  verse  38,  above.     All  things  that  offend, 

i.  e.,  tempt  to  sin.  Compare  note  on  Matt. 
5  :  29.  And  them  which  do  iniquity.  Com- 
pare Matt.  7  :  23,  and  Rev.  21  :  8 ;  22  : 15.  Ob- 
serve that  not  merely  those  who  deliberately  do 
iniquity,  but  also  those  who  so  carry  themselves 
as  to  lead  others  into  sin,  are  outcast. 

40-42.  Fire  was  employed  as  a  punishment 
by  the  Chaldeans  (jer.  29  : 22 ;  Dan.  3 :  e),  and  has 
been  similarly  used  in  later  times  by  the  Persians. 
By  fire  Antiochus  persecuted  the  Jews  (Dan.  n :  33 ; 
i  Cor.  is :  3),  as  in  medieval  times  the  Romanists 
persecuted  the  Reformers.  Herod  the  Great 
burned  to  death  certain  who  had  opposed  his 
authority  in  his  last  days  (Wars  of  Jews,  i.,  33,  §  4). 
Weeds  also  were  used  among'  the  Jews  as  a  fuel, 
especially  for  heating  their  ovens ;  a  fire  was 
kindled  inside,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  bread  (Matt,  e :  so).  From  this 
double  use  comes  the  employment  of  fire  in  the 
Bible  as  a  metaphor  of  the  punishment  of  the 
ungodly.  It  is  thus  employed  frequently  in  the 

O.    T.   (2  Sam.  23  :  6,  7  ;    Isaiah  5  :  24;    10  :  16,  17  ;    Mai.  4  :  l). 

Here  and  elsewhere  it  is  adopted  by  Christ  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  assuredly  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  terrible  significance  which  the 
Jewish  mind  would  attach  to  the  metaphor  (Matt. 
7 : 19 :  John  is :  e).  And  it  is  used  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  in  a  similar  manner  (Matt.  3 : 10,  12,  and  note :  Heb. 
« :  8 ;  10 : 27).  This  fire  is  represented  not  as  some- 
thing external  to  the  sinner,  but  as  consisting  of 
his  sins,  and  as  proceeding  from  himself  (isaiah 
t :  is,  19 ;  33 :  ii,  12).  An  examination  of  these  pas- 
sages will  make  it  clear  that  (a)  fire  is  used  in 
them  as  a  symbol  not  of  purification  but  of  pun- 
ishment ;  (b)  that  it  represents  a  punishment 
which  is  a  finality,  and  from  which  there  is  and 
can  be  no  deliverance  or  restoration  ;  (c)  that 
being  borrowed  from  the  most  painful  form  of 
death  in  use  among  men,  it  stands  for  a  terrible 
penalty,  such  as  could  be  interpreted  only  by  a 
physical  symbol ;  (d)  that  it  is  symbolical  merely, 
and  to  give  it  a  literal  interpretation,  and  found 
on  it  a  doctrine  of  physical  torture,  is  wholly  to 
miss  the  meaning  and  ignore  the  usage  of  Bib- 
lical symbolism ;  (e)  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  literal  destruction  of  the  sinner, 
though  the  chaff,  stubble,  tares  are  utterly  con- 
sumed, for  in  no  other  way  could  a  physical 
symbol  interpret  spiritual  penalty.  The  fire  is 
represented  as  everlasting  and  unquenchable 
(laaiah  66:24;  Matt.  25 : 41 ),  and  it  is  represented  as 
an  instrument,  not  merely  or  mainly  of  destruc- 
tion, but  as  one  of  true  penalty,  involving  suffer- 


ing, as  here  in  the  words,  There  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The  question  whether 
immortality  is  denied  to  the  impenitent,  or 
whether  they  possess  an  immortal  but  suffering 
life,  must  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  symbolism  of 
fire  throws  little  or  no  light  upon  that  problem. 

Wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  A  sym- 
bol not  only  of  suffering,  but  even  more,  of  rage 
(Acts  7 : 54).  Compare  Matt.  8  :  12,  and  note. 

43.  Then.  When  the  tares  are  removed,  the 
obstructions  to  growth  in  holiness  and  godliness 
are  removed.  Shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth.  Light  is  a  symbol  of  joy,  of  clear  appre- 
hension of  truth,  of  a  light  and  joy-giving  ex- 
ample. Now,  hindered  and  darkened  by  admix- 
ture with  evil  men,  the  light  is  not  clear ;  then 
it  will  shine  out  with  unobstructed  glory,  both 

in  and  from  the  Saints  (Rom.  8  :  18 :  Col.  3:3,4.  Compare 
Dan.  12  :  3). 

LESSONS  OF  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TABES. 
The  key-note  of  this  parable  is  afforded  by  verse 
30,  "Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest." 
Its  direct  lesson  is  that  man  may  not  use  force  to 
purify  the  kingdom  of  God  of  evil  elements  that 
mingle  in  it ;  the  reason  assigned  is,  Lest  ye  root 
up  also  the  wheat  with  the  tares,  both  (a)  by 
mistaking  wheat  for  tares,  as  in  the  middle-ages 
the  honest  but  perverted  zeal  of  the  hierarchy 
mistook  truth  and  piety  for  heresy  and  sin,  and 
(6)  by  uprooting  tares  which  patience  and  in- 
struction might  turn  into  wheat.  Its  direct  ap- 
plication is  to  civil  governments,  which  never 
have  the  right  to  punish  sin  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  it,  or  of  representing  and  carrying  into 
effect  divine  justice,  or  of  perfecting  the  purifi- 
cation of  society,  but  only  so  far  as  is  needful  for 
the  protection  of  society  and  the  offender's 
reformation ;  its  indirect  application  is  to  the 
church,  which  is  not  to  use  discipline  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  all  from  its  communion 
whom  it  deems  unworthy,  nor  even  all  who 
offend  and  do  iniquity,  but  only  such  as,  by  their 
presence  and  influence,  are  destructive  of  the 
vitality  of  the  church.  It  incidentally  applies  to 
all  Christian  work  and  Christian  organizations, 
the  duty  of  the  Christian,  in  church,  Sabbath 
school,  and  social  life,  being  a  duty  of  patience 
and  long-suffering  with  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one,  not  of  Pharisaic  withdrawal  from 
them,  or  indignant  excision  of  them  from  social 
and  Christian  fellowship.  It  interprets  the 
ground  of  God's  being  long- suffering,  who  bears 
with  the  tares  that  he  may  change  them  to  wheat 
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ure«  hid  in  a  field ;  the  which  when  a  man  hath  found, 
he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth11  all  that 
he  hath,  and  buyeth'  that  field.  . 

45  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  mer- 
chant man,  seeking  goodly  pearls ; 


46  Who,  when  he  had  found  one-  pearl  of  great 
price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

47  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net, 
that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered*  of  every  kind  : 

48  Which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore,  and 


g  PTOY.  2  :  4, 5 h  Phil.  3  :  7, 8 i  I«a.  55  :  1  ;  Rev.  3  :  18. . . j  Prov.  3  :  14,  15  ;  8  :  11.  . .  i  ch.  22  :  10. 


(Lnte  is  :  6-9 ;  Rom.  t  •.  4),  and  is  an  inspiration  of 
patience  to  us  in  our  intermixture  with  iniqui- 
tous and  ensnaring  men.  Incidentally  it  teaches 
the  following  lessons :  All  good  influences  come 
from  Christ ;  all  evil  influences  come  from  Satan. 
The  world  is  Christ's  kingdom,  the  ungodly  are 
in  revolt  against  their  king.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  children  of  God  and  of  the  wicked 
one  is,  in  appearance,  nothing,  the  tares  are  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  wheat ;  it  is  in  reality 
radical,  they  spring  from  different  seeds  and 
different  sowers ;  it  is  manifested  in  the  fruit, 
the  one  is  health-giving,  the  other  poisonous ; 
and  in  the  end,  one  is  for  the  granary,  the 
other  for  the  furnace.  The  intermixture  of  good 
and  evil  men  in  life  is  a  part  of  God's  plan ;  all 
attempts,  whether  by  religious  persecution  or 
monastic  seclusion,  to  interfere  with  it,  are  dis- 
astrous failures.  Evil  influence  is  propagated 
secretly  at  night ;  grows  rankly  without  cultiva- 
tion. Every  good  sowing  in  church,  in  Sabbath 
school,  in  the  home  circle,  is  followed  by  evil 
sowing,  wherefore  we  must  watch  alway  for  tares. 
The  certainty  of  a  coming  divine  judgment ;  the 
terribleness  and  the  finality  of  the  divine  punish- 
ment of  sin.  Finally,  the  parable  is  historically 
illustrated  in  (a)  the  history  of  the  Fall ;  God 
.  sowed  good  seed,  the  devil  dropped  the  seed  of 
an  evil  ambition,  the  fruit  was  poison ;  (6)  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  which  God  sowed 
good  seed  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
the  devil  tares  by  the  influence  of  apostate  kings 
and  false  prophets  and  idolatrous  nations,  the 
end  was  national  death ;  (c)  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  in  which  the  devil  was  still  busy 

SOWing  tares  (Acts  13  :  10  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  11,  12  ;  Gal.  5  :  7,  8  ;  1  Tim. 

4  :  1-3) ;  (d)  in  the  history  of  the  post-apostolic 
church,  into  which  the  devil  introduced  false 
doctrines,  ecclesiastical  ambitions,  heathen  idol- 
atries ;  (e)  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  in 
which  with  much  good  seed  was  sown  also  the 
seed  of  Socinianism,  Antinomianism,  and  modern 
Rationalism.  The  evil  of  attempting  to  uproot 
the  tares  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  all  reli- 
gious persecution  ;  whether  of  the  Reformers  by 
the  hierarchy,  or  of  the  Puritans  by  the  Church 
of  England,  or  of  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  by 
the  Puritans.  The  practical  lesson  to  every  in- 
dividual disciple  is,  Be  patient  towards  all  men. 
44-46.  PARABLES  OP  HID  TREASURE  AND 
THE  PEARL.  These  two  parables,  uttered  to  the 
disciples,  not  to  the  multitude  (verse  se),  go  to- 


gether. They  represent  different  phases  of  the 
same  truth ;  each  helps  to  interpret  the  other. 
Combined,  they  teach  the  general  lesson  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  be  seized  and  appropri- 
ated by  each  individual  for  himself.  "It  is  not 
merely  a  tree  overshadowing  the  earth,  or  leaven 
leavening  the  world,  but  each  man  must  have  it 
for  himself,  and  make  it  his  own,  by  a  distinct  act 
of  his  own  will." — (Trench.)  Neither  does  God  re- 
deem the  whole  world  of  humanity  by  one  gen- 
eral act  of  grace,  but  finds  and  purchases  each  soul 
unto  himself  by  a  special  act  of  love.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  story  in  each  case  are  taken  from 
the  common  life  in  the  East.  Owing  to  war, 
robbers,  and  the  absence  of  modern  methods  of 
investing  property,  such  as  banks,  stock,  bonds, 
etc.,  it  was  customary  in  the  East  for  men  to 
bury  a  part  of  their  wealth  in  the  ground,  keep- 
ing the  secret  sacredly.  In  case  of  war,  such 
burials  were  very  frequent.  A  forced  flight, 
sudden  death,  or  other  accident,  would  often 
prevent  its  removal.  Hence  the  discovery  of 
hid  treasure  in  the  East  is,  even  at  the  present 
day,  an  occurrence  not  extraordinary.  That 
such  hiding  was  common  in  O.  T.  times  is  illus- 
trated by  Job  3  :  21 ;  Prov.  2:4;  Jer.  41  :  8. 
The  pearl,  too,  was  held  in  higher  estimation  in 
ancient  times  than  at  present.  The  merchant- 
man and  caravan  were  frequently  seen  by  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  which  was  on  the  highway  of  com- 
merce between  the  far  East  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

INTERPRETATION.  Both  parables  bear  a  double 
meaning :  (1. )  In  the  human  race  was  hid  a  trea- 
sure, viz.,  the  faithful  and  elect  to  be  gathered 
out  of  all  nations.  Christ  discovered  it ;  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and,  though  he  was  rich, 
for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  he  might  pur- 
chase the  field — the  world— and  so  procure  the 
treasure — his  church  hidden  in  it.  Through  the 
world  he  still  goes,  seeking  in  human  souls 
pearls,  which,  by  his  own  grace,  he  makes 
goodly,  and  ransoming  each  one,  which,  by  the 
price  he  pays,  and  by  its  own  inestimable  value 
in  the  eyes  of  divine  love,  is  a  "pearl  of  great 
price."  Thus  Christ's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  sacrifice  of  all  for 
it,  is  an  inspiration  to  us.  For  (2)  that  kingdom 
is  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  those  whom 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded,  but  which, 
being  suddenly  revealed,  inspires  the  finder  with 
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sat  down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast 
the  bad  away. 

49  So  shall  il  be  at  the  end  of  the  world :  the  angels  shall 
come  forth,  and1  sever  the  wicked  irom  among  the  just ; 


50  Andm  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire :  there 
shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

51  Jesus  saitn  unto  them.  Have  ye  understood  all 
these  things  ?    They  say  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord. 


1  ch.  25  :  32 m  verse  42. 


joy ;  it  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  whether  mea- 
sured by  what  its  cost  is  to  Christ,  or  by  its 
value  to  the  possessor ;  and  this  treasure,  this 
pearl,  is  worth  all  else,  is  possessed  only  by  him 
who  forsaketh  all  to  become  Christ's  disciple 
(Luke  u :  ss).  (3.)  The  points  of  contrast  in  the 
parables  are  not  accidental.  The  two  represent 
different  types  of  experience ;  the  first,  a  man 
who,  without  earnest  seeking,  finds,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  the  truth  and  life  that  is  in  Christ ; 
the  second,  the  seeker  after  truth  in  various 
quarters  (goodly  pearls  in  many  markets),  who 
finds  in  Christ  the  one  thing  needful  (the  one 
pearl  of  great  price),  which  costs  all  that  he 
hath.  Nathaniel  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
illustrate  the  first,  Paul  and  the  Ethopian  eunuch 
(Act*  8: 2;)  the  second.  (4.)  Other  points  in  the 
parable  have  been  noted,  e.  g.,  The  treasure  hid 
in  the  field  is  compared  to  the  truth  hid  in  the 
external  church  (Trench,  Alford),  or  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (Jerome,  Augustine) ;  the  joy  that  in- 
spires the  finder  is  the  inspiration  which  enables 
him  to  sell  all  that  he  hath,  and  io  a  hint  that 
Christian  self-sacrifice  is  gainful  and  should  be 
joyful ;  his  hiding  the  treasure  is  thought  to 
typify  the  young  Christian's  tremulous  anxiety 
lest  he  lose  the  new-found  life,  or  possibly  his 
first  inclination  at  concealment  till  he  has  mea- 
sured the  reality  and  value  of  his  experience. 
Unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by 
doubts  concerning  the  morality  of  the  course  of 
the  finder  in  the  first  parable.  But  Christ  no 
more  commends  his  course  by  using  it,  as  an 
Illustration,  than  he  commends  the  merchant 
who  devotes  his  life  to  getting  goodly  pearls, 
or  the  unjust  judge  (Luke  is :  i--),  to  whom  he 
compares  God.  No  difficulty  need  be  experi- 
enced by  the  fact  that  the  obtaining  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  compared  to  a  purchase.  This  is  a 
common  symbol  in  the  Scripture  (PTOV.  23 : 23 ;  Matt.  25 : 
»,  10 ;  Rev.  3 :  is),  and  is  interpreted  by  such  decla- 
rations as  the  exhortation  of  Isaiah  to  "  buy  with- 
out money  and  without  price  "  (iBaiaii  ss :  i,  2),  and 
such  experiences  as  those  of  Paul,  who  counted 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  (phu.  3 :  i,  s). 

47-50.  PARABLE  OF  THE  DRAG-NET.  The 
drag-net,  or  seine  (Gr.  ff«y»/rij),  is  one  of  small 
depth  but  great  length  ;  Trench  says  that  some 
of  these  seines  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  are  half 
a  mile  long.  One  side  is  kept  close  to  the  bot- 
tom by  weights,  the  other  is  buoyed  up  by  corks 
or  bladders ;  thus,  when  spread,  it  stands  in  the 
water  like  a  wall.  Having  been  spread,  the  fish- 


ermen draw  it  at  both  ends  to  the  land,  enclosing 
in  it  every  fish  not  small  enough  to  escape 
through  its  meshes.  Then  the  separation  takes 
place,  and  the  useless  fish  are  thrown  away, 
while  the  good  are  kept  for  the  market. 

INTERPRETATION.  The  all  but  universal  inter- 
pretation of  the  commentators  is  as  follows : 
The  net  is  the  church,  the  fishermen  are  the 
ministry,  the  gathering  out  of  the  sea  is  the 
gathering  into  the  visible  church  of  both  good 
and  evil,  the  landing  of  the  fish  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  good  is  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus 
this  parable  is  only  a  repetition,  in  a  different 
form,  of  the  parable  of  the  tares.  From  this  in- 
terpretation I  dissent,  because  (a)  it  makes  the 
central  feature  of  the  parable  the  present  work 
of  the  ministry,  while  Christ's  own  interpreta- 
tion makes  the  fishing  a  mere  incident,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fish  the  central  feature  ;  (l>)  it  repre- 
sents the  fishermen  as  the  ministry,  while  Christ 
declares  that  they  represent  the  angels ;  (c)  it  re- 
presents the  church  as  gathering,  not  out  of  the 
world  by  moral  lines,  but  a  part  of  the  world  by 
mere  geographical  lines,  and  the  contents  of  the 
church  (the  net)  in  now:ne  different  morally  from 
that  of  the  world  at  large  (the  sea  beyond) ; 
(d)  it  gives  no  significance  to  the  drawing  to  the 
shore,  and,  on  the  contrary,  represents  only  the 
church  as  subject  to  the  judgment  of  God  ;  (e)  it 
repeats  the  parable  of  tares,  and  is  thus  an  anti- 
climax in  a  series  which  otherwise  possesses  a 
true  progress  and  development  of  the  truth  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close.  I  should  hesitate  to 
dissent  from  the  whole  current  of  thought  in 
this  matter,  were  it  not  that  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation was  evidently  originally  adopted  for 
controversial  reasons,  to  silence  the  Donatists, 
who  demanded  a  rigid  discipline  hi  the  church, 
and  has  since  been  accepted  by  each  new  com- 
mentator, apparently  on  the  authority  of  preced- 
ing writers,  with  little  or  no  original  investiga- 
tion. To  me  the  interpretation,  which  I  find 
substantially  in  Arnot  (to  whose  treatise  on  the 
parables  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  careful  and 
candid  discussion  of  the  subject),  appears  more 
consonant,  both  with  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
and  the  course  of  the  entire  series.  The  sea  is 
the  world ;  out  of  it,  by  unseen  but  invisible  in- 
fluences, all  humanity,  good  and  evil,  large  and 
small,  old  and  young,  are  drawn  steadily,  and 
despite  their  forebodings  and  struggles  to  escape, 
to  the  shore  of  eternity.  Not  until  that  shore  is 
reached  can  the  kingdom  of  God  be  fully  dis- 
closed ;  then  the  angels,  who  come  with  Christ 
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52  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Therefore  every  scribe 
•which  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth 
forth  out0  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.0 

53  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished 
these  parables,  he  departed  thence. 

54  And*  when  he  was  come  into  his  own  country,  he 
taught  them  in  their  synagogue,  insomuch  that  they 


were  astonished,  and  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works? 

55  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  his  mother 
called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas  ? 

56  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?    Whence 
then  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ? 

57  And  they  were  offended1*  in  him.     But  Jesus  said 


i  Prov.  10  :  21  ;  15  :  7 ;  18  :  4 o  Canu  7  :  13. . ,  .p  Mark  6  :  1,  etc. ;  Luke  4  :  16,  etc q  Isa.  49  :  7  ;  53  :  3 ;  John  6  :  42. 


in  his  glory  to  judge  the  world  (Matt.  25 : 31),  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  the  bad,  gathering  the  former 
into  the  many  mansions  (vessels)  and  casting  the 
latter  away.  On  verse  50,  see  note  on  verse  42, 
above. 

This  interpretation  renders  this  parable  a  fit- 
ting climax  in  the  series  of  seven.  The  Sower 
represents  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  hindrances 
it  meets  in  the  human  heart ;  the  Tares  point  to 
the  true  cause  of  these  hindrances,  evil  influ- 
ences set  at  work  by  the  evil  one  ;  the  Mustard 
Seed  gives  assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  Christ, 
in  the  growth  of  the  great  tree  from  a  small  seed ; 
the  Leaven  points  out  the  method  of  that  growth 
— secret,  silent,  by  permeation,  by  agitation ; 
the  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  teach  that  only  by  a 
joyful  choice  of  Christ,  as  a  chief  good,  can  any 
one  come  into  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Drag-net 
points  out  its  final  consummation,  after  death 
the  inevitable  lot,  and  in  the  judgment  the  in- 
evitable test,  of  the  whole  human  race.  Each 
parable,  too,  receives  an  illustration  in  an  his- 
torical epoch  of  the  church.  The  apostolic 
church  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  seed  times  of  the 
church  ;  in  the  ages  immediately  following  grew 
up,  in  corruptions  of  life,  doctrine,  and  worship, 
tares,  and,  by  persecution,  the  R.  C.  church 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  distinguish  between  the 
tares  and  the  wheat,  and  to  destroy  the  one  and 
leave  the  other ;  the  little  seed  grew,  and  still 
grows  on,  more  and  more  overshadowing  all  the 
earth  ;  the  leaven  secretly,  but  by  perpetual  agi- 
tation, penetrates  society ;  in  that  agitation,  and 
in  part  because  of  it,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
souls  find  the  hid  treasure ;  and  in  this  later  age, 
in  which  knowledge  is  increased,  when  many  run 
to  and  fro  seeking  it,  many  obtain  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  worth  all  else  ;  till  at  last  the  end 
shall  come,  when  all  humanity  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  sea  of  time  to  the  shore  of  eternity,  and 
the  final  and  inevitable  judgment  shall  take 
place. 

51,52.  CLOSE  OF  THE  PARABLES.  Compare 
with  these  verses  Mark  4  :  34,  "When  they  were 
alone  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples." 
Have  ye  understood  ?  (Greek  <;LH'IJ(«),  i.  e., 
with  the  heart.  Compare  verse  19  above  and 
note,  and  Romans  10  :  9.  Scribe.  The  scribes 
were  the  theological  teachers  of  the  age.  See 
notes  on  Matt.  2  :  4. 

The  spirit  of  Christ's  question  is  that  of  a 


father  or  teacher,  who  makes  sure  that  his  ex- 
planation has  been  understood.  The  answer  is 
not  one  of  undue  self-confidence ;  though  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  disciples  understood 
the  whole  significance  of  these  parables,  still  less 
the  prophetic  meaning  which  is  involved  in  them. 
"  Their  reply  must  be  taken  as  spoken  from  their 
then  standing-point,  from  which  little  would  be 
seen  of  that  inner  and  deeper  meaning  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  since  unfolded." — (Alford.)  *The 
parable  of  the  householder  which  follows  is 
interpreted  by  the  contrast  between  Christ  him- 
self and  the  Scribes,  the  theologians  and  profes- 
sional teachers  Of  Judaism  (Matt.  7  :  29,  and  note). 

They,  like  their  modem  antitypes,  taught  by 
rote  what  they  learned  from  the  teachings  of 
their  predecessors,  and  in  unvarying  routine, 
without  any  living  experience  of  the  truth. 
Christ  declares  that  the  Christian  scribe  must 
bring  forth  out  of  his  own  treasure,  i.  e.,  his  own 
heart  experiences  (compare  Matt.  12 :  zs\  things  both 
new  and  old,  neither  despising  the  old  because 
it  is  old,  nor  rejecting  the  new  because  it  is  new. 
The  contrast  is  not  merely  between  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New  Testament,  nor  between 
old  and  new  forms  of  truth,  but  between  old 
and  familiar  disclosures,  and  new  experiences 
and  apprehensions  of  the  truth.  It  is  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  charge  of  Robinson  the  Puri- 
tan pastor  to  his  Puritan  flock  on  the  occasion 
of  their  embarking  for  New  England  :  "I  charge 
you  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels  that  you 
follow  me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me  fol- 
low the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  yet 
more  truth  to  break  out  of  his  Holy  Word.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  tie 
Reformed  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in 
religion  and  will  go  at  present  no  further  than 
the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  Luther  and 
Calvin  were  great  and  sliming  lights  in  their 
tunes,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole 
counsel  of  God."  Our  preaching  should  be  not 
a  mere  repetition  and  amplification  of  Christ's 
precepts,  but,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  rooted  in 
Christ,  yet  with  its  own  stalk  and  branches. 
"  We  must  not  content  ourselves  with  old  dis- 
coveries, but  must  be  adding  new."  "Laying 
up  is  in  order  to  laying  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
others." — (Matthew  Henry.) 

53-58.    CHRIST    REJECTED    AT    NAZARETH. 
Alford   and  Olshausen  regard  this  incident  as 
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unto  them,  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in 
his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house. 


58  And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief. 


identical  with  that  more  fully  narrated  in  Luke 
4  : 14-39.  In  this  they  differ  from  most  harmon- 
ists, and  for  reasons  that  appear  to  me  inade- 
quate (see  notes  on  Luke).  Mark  gives  a  more 
accurate  note  of  time  than  Matthew,  and  inter- 
poses between  the  parables  and  the  rejection  at 
Nazareth  the  account  of  several  miracles.  If  we 
suppose  his  chronological  order  to  be  correct,  the 
reference  here  to  the  "  mighty  works  "  will  be 
explained  by  these  miracles. 

54.  His  own   country,  i.  e.,  Nazareth  and 
the  region  about,  see  Matt.  2  :  23.     Synagogue. 
For  account  of  Jewish  Synagogue  see  note  on 
Matt.  4  :  23.     Astonished.     At  the  fact,  the 
method,  and  the  effect  of  his  teaching,  see  Matt. 
7:29. 

55.  Carpenter's   son.     Mark  (o:s)  says  the 
carpenter.    This,  and  the  Jewish  custom  which 
required  every  father  to  teach  his  son  a  trade, 
whatever  pursuit  in  life  he  might  eventually  fol- 
low, indicates  that  Christ  worked  in  his  earlier 
years  at  the  carpenter's  trade  with  his  father. 
That  carpentering  was  a  real  art  and  well  ad- 
vanced is   evident,   both    from  the  structures 
erected,  e.  g.,  the  Temple  and  the  palace  of  Sol- 
omon and  Herod,  and  from  the  tools  employed. 
There  are  references  in  Scripture  to  the  rule,  the 
measuring  line,  the  plane,  the  compass,  the  saw, 
the  awl,  and  the  hammer  and  nails.     His  breth- 
ren.    See  note  below.     Joses.     The  Sinaitic 
manuscript  has  John,  the  Vatican  has  Joseph. 

57.  Offended  in  him.  Stumbled  at  him. 
To  them  he  was  a  stone  of  stumbling.  They 
recognized  to  a  certain  extent  his  wisdom  and 
his  power — observe  wisdom,  not  learning — but 
they  were  too  much  prejudiced  by  what  they 
supposed  they  knew  of  him,  and  his  parentage, 


and  his  education,  to  receive  his  teaching.  The 
question  here  put  by  the  Nazarenes  was  subse- 
quently put  by  the  JudeanS  (see  John  1  :  15  and  note). 

Observe  that  Christ  is  himself  a  perpetual  re- 
buke of  the  spirit  of  caste,  whether  of  family,  or 
station,  or  of  culture  ;  for  he  was  in  appearance 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  in  reality  a  carpenter, 
and  in  culture,  humanly  speaking,  without  the 
learning  of  the  schools  of  his  day.  Observe,  too, 
that  the  test  of  a  religious  teacher  is,  not  the 
endorsement  or  certificate  of  the  schools,  which 
Christ  did  not  possess ;  nor  personal  popularity, 
which  Christ  did  not  always  possess  ;  but  real, 
permanent  spiritual  power  and  f ruitfulness,  as  an 
instructor  in  righteousness.  In  his  own  house. 
See  John  7  :  5. 

58.  He  did  not  many  mighty  works. 
The  Greek  word  (i)Yv«uic)  signifies  literally  power, 
or  strength.  Here  it  is  equivalent  to  works  such 
as  would  manifest  the  divine  power.  Mark's  lan- 
guage is  singular  :  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
works;  he  adds,  however,  that  Christ  "laid  his 
hands  upon  a  few  sick  folks  and  healed  them ;  " 
see  note  there.  Because  of  their  unbelief. 
The  object  of  his  miracles,  then,  was  not  to  con- 
vince wilful  skeptics  of  his  divine  authority ;  if 
it  were,  he  would  have  done  the  most  miracles 
where  the  unbelief  was  strongest.  To  use  the 
miracles  as  an  argument  for  the  divine  author- 
ity of  Christianity,  with  those  who  deny  its  au- 
thority and  reject  its  teachings,  is  to  misappre- 
hend their  purport  and  aim.  They  are  the 
seal  of  his  divine  authority,  to  those  who  are 
morally  and  spiritually  ready  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  need  for  it  some  external  sanction  (see  John 

14  :  10,  ll). 


BRETHREN  OF  THE  LORD. 


Brethren  of  our  Lord  are  mentioned  ten  times 
In  the  N.  T.  (see  references  below).  The  ques- 
tion how  we  are  to  understand  these  references 
is  one  which  IB  generally  regarded  as  difficult ; 
albeit,  the  difficulty  has  been  enhanced,  if  not 
absolutely  created,  by  dogmatic  and  theological 
considerations.  I  shall  give  hi  this  note,  briefly, 
(1)  the  Scripture  references ;  (2)  a  statement  of 
the  three  principal  opinions  concerning  them ;  (3) 
the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  view  that  the 
term  brethren  signifies  cousins ;  (4)  the  grounds 
of  the  opinion  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one. 

1.  Scripture  references.  In  Matt.  12  :  46,  Mark 
3  :  31,  and  Luke  8  : 19,  we  have  an  account  of  an 
endeavor  by  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  to 
interrupt  Christ's  preaching,  and  get  him  away 
from  the  multitude,  on  account  of  their  fears  for 


his  personal  safety,  and  their  failure  to  appreci- 
ate and  sympathize  with  his  divine  enthusiasm 
(compare  Mark  3 :  si).  In  Matt.  13  :  55  and  Mark  6  :  3 
we  have  a  reference  by  the  Nazarenes  to  his 
brethren,  in  connection  with  his  reputed  father, 
and  his  real  mother.  In  John  2  : 12  it  is  stated 
that  Jesus  and  his  mother  and  brethren  went  to 
Capernaum  for  a  short  time.  In  John  7  : 3,  5, 10, 
the  brethren  are  introduced  alone  as  urging  Jesus 
to  go  up  into  Judea,  and  show  himself  and  his 
works  at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  his  brethren  did  not  believe  on  him.  In  Acts 
1  : 14  they  are  represented  as  meeting  with  Mary 
and  the  twelve  for  prayer,  after  the  ascension 
and  before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
1  Cor.  9  : 5  Paul  refers  to  them  in  language  which 
implies  a  distinction  between  them  and  the 
twelve.  In  Gal.  1  : 19  he  refers  to  James,  the 
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Lord's  brother,  as  though  he  were  an  Apostle. 

Those  are  all  the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  which 

refer  directly  to  brethren  or  sisters  of  the  Lord. 

(2. )  TJieories  of  interpretation.    These  are  three  ; 

(a)  that  the  term  brethren  is  synonymous  with 
cousins;   that  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  our 
Lord  were  children  of  Mary's  sister,  and  Lange 
supposes  adopted  by  Mary  into  her  own  family  ; 

(b)  that  they  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  and  so  regarded  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus, 
though  not  so  in  reality ;   (c)  that  they  were 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,   true  children  of 
Joseph  and  Mary. 

(3.)  Arguments  for  the  cousin  theory,  (a.)  The 
term  brother  is  sometimes  used  in  the  East  to 
designate  a  more  distant  lateral  relationship,  as 
the  term  son  is  used  to  designate  a  more  distant 

lineal  relationship  (Gen.  11  :  27,  w.  13  :  S,  andl4  :  1G;  29  :  12- 

15).  The  hypothesis  that  these  brethren  were 
cousins  or  other  relations  of  Jesus  is  therefore 
not  impossible.  (6.)  Their  names  appear  to  iden- 
tify the  brethren  of  the  Lord  with  certain  of  his 
Apostles.  Their  names  are  given  as  James,  Joses 
(Joseph?  John?  see  note  above),  Simon  and 
Judas.  Three  of  Christ's  Apostles  bore  respec- 
tively the  names  of  James,  Simon  and  Judas. 
James,  the  Apostle,  had  also  a  brother  Joses 

(Markl5:4<>)    and   a   brother   Judas    (Luko6:16).      (c.) 

James,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  distinctly  classed 
by  Paul  with  the  Apostles  (Gaii:i9).  (d.)  Christ 
would  not  at  his  death  have  commended  his 
mother  to  John  (jotm  19 : 20, 2;),  nor  would  that  dis- 
ciple have  taken  her  to  his  own  home  to  live,  if 
she  had  at  the  time  other  children  living,  for  they 
would  have  been  her  natural  protectors,  (e.)  It  is 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  Mary  and  to  the 
dignity  of  our  Lord  to  suppose  that  children 
were  born  to  her  subsequent  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  This  last  argument  is,  I  suspect,  the  real 
foundation  of  the  cousin  theory.  The  whole  R.  C. 
doctrine  of  Mariolatry  rests  npon  the  doctrine 
of  her  perpetual  virginity,  and  the  feeling  which 
underlies  that  doctrine  exists  also  in  many  Prot- 
estant minds  in  a  modiiied  form. 

(4.)  Arguments  against  the  cousin  theory,  (a.) 
The  term  brethren  is  never  used  in  the  N.  T.  to 
signify  a  wider  relationship  than  true  brothers  ; 
though  its  use  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  e.  g.  Matt. 
12  :  4'J,  is  not  uncommon.  The  O.  T.  references, 
given  above,  do  not.  justify  us  in  depriving  it  in 
the  N.  T.  of  its  natural  and  normal  meaning.  (&.) 
The  more  general  term  kinsman  (Greek  at'yysvijc), 
though  of  frequent  use  in  the  N.  T.  (Mark  6 :  4, 

Luke  1 :  36,  68  ;  2  :  44  ;  14 : 12  ;  21  :  16  j  John  18  :  26  ;  Act*  10 :  24 ;  Rom. 

» :3;  16 : 7, 11, 21),  and  the  more  precise  designations 
of  cousin  (Greek  <irtif'i>c\  and  sister's  son  (Gr. 
Kr"-  t\:  u3s3L<pije\  (ACU  23 : 13;  Col.  4 : 10)  are  never 
used  in  respect  to  the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 
(cJ  In  every  instance  in  the  Gospels  they  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jesus'  mother,  and 


in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  they  were  part 
of  Mary's  household ;  while  there  is  nothing  to 
imply  that  they  were  either  children  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  marriage,  or  adopted  children,  (d.) 
In  John  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Jesus'  brethren 
did  not  believe  in  him,  while  it  is  as  distinctly 
stated  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  the  twelve  did 
believe  in  him,  despite  the  withdrawal  of  other 

disciples  (Compare  John  6  :  66-69  with  7  :  3-s).      (e.)  In  Acts 

the  brethren  are  said  to  have  met  with  the  twelve, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  confounded  with  or  re- 
garded as  in  part  making  up  the  number  of  the 
twelve.  (/. )  The  language  of  Luke  2  :  7  (comp. 
Matt,  i :  25  and  note),  "  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
born son,"  implies  that  other  children  were  sub- 
sequently born  to  Mary,  (g.)  The  only  Scripture 
argument  for  doubting  that  they  were  true 
brethren  of  the  Lord  is  the  identity  of  the  names 
of  three  of  them  with  those  of  three  of  the 
Apostles,  James,  Simon,  and  Judas.  But  the 
frequency  with  which  these  names  occur  in 
Jewish  families  takes  all  weight  from  this  con- 
sideration. Josephus  mentions  twenty-one 
Simons,  seventeen  Joses,  and  sixteen  Judases ; 
and  in  the  apostolic  lists  are  two  Simons,  two 
Judases  and  two  Jameses.  The  fact  that  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  is  called  an  Apostle  (G»I.  i :  i»), 
does  not  indicate  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve, 
for  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  also  called  Apostles 
(Acts  14 :  u).  That  title  belongs  not  merely  to  the 
twelve,  but  to  those  who  were  living  and  personal 
witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  (i  Cor.  t:i-,u: 
s,  9).  That  Christ  commended  his  mother  to  the 
keeping  of  John  does  not  prove,  and  hardly 
implies  that  there  were  not  other  children,  who, 
since  they  were  then  unbelievers,  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  their  mother,  and  who  also  may 
have  been  without  means  to  provide  for  her  com- 
fort. 

For  myself  I  can  find  no  other  reason  for 
taking  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  concerning 
the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  in  any  except  its  nat- 
ural sense,  save  a  feeling,  which  I  believe  to  be 
essentially  false,  that  it  somehow  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  Mary  and  of  Jesus,  to  suppose 
that  she  lived  in  the  marital  relation  subsequent 
to  Christ's  birth.  Such  a  feeling,  even  if  well- 
grounded,  would  certainly  be  no  basis  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  but  it  is  not  well- 
grounded.  On  this  point  Dr.  Schaff's  remarks 
are  well  worth  pondering :  "Neither  his  nor  her 
honor  require  the  perpetual  virginity  after  his 
birth,  unless  there  be  something  impure  and  un- 
holy in  the  marriage  relation  itself.  The  latter 
we  cannot  admit,  since  God  instituted  marriage 
in  the  state  of  innocence  in  Paradise,  and  St. 
Paul  compares  it  to  the  most  sacred  relation  ex- 
istinjr,  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  church. 
And  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who  are  cer- 
tainly much  safer  guides  in  all  matters  of  faith 
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AT  that  time'  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Jesus ; 
2  And  said  unto  his  servants,  This  is  John  the  Bap- 


tist :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  therefore  mighty 
works  do  show  forth  themselves  in  him. 

3  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,  and  bound  him, 
and  put  him  in  prison  for  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife. 


Mark  6  :  14 ;  Luke  9  :  7,  etc. 


and  religious  feeling  than  even  fathers  arid  re- 
formers, seem  to  have  had  no  such  feeling  of  re- 
pugnance to  a  real  marriage  between  Joseph  and 
Mary.  It  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of 
the  true  and  full  humanity  and  the  condescend- 
ing love  of  our  Saviour,  if  he  shared  the  common 
trials  of  family  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  moved 
a  brother  among  brothers  and  sisters,  that  he 
might  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties." See  on  this  subject  the  Introduction  to 
Epistle  to  James,  and  note  on  The  Apostles,  their 
lives  and  characters,  Matt.  ch.  10,  p.  147. 

Ch.  14  :  1-12.— THE  DKATH  OP  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— 
THE  TESTIMONY  OP  A  GUILTY  CONSCIENCE  (verse  2). — 
THE  WAGES  OF  FAITHFUL  PREACHING  (Compare  2  Cor. 
11 :  22-27).—  FEAR  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  is  A  POOR  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  FEAR  OF  GOD  (verses  5  and  9). — THE 

DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN      DANCING.  AND     THE      DANCE 

(verse  6  with  chap.  11 : 17). — THE  DANGER  OF  VOLUP- 
TUOUSNESS.—A  BAD  PROMISE  IS  BETTER  BROKEN  THAN 
KEPT. — THE  POWER  FOR  EVIL  OF  A  WICKED  WIFE  AND 
MOTHER.— JESUS  THE  REFUGE  OF  THE  AFFLICTED  AND 

PERSECUTED  (verse  12). 

For  parallel  accounts  see  Mark  6  : 14-29,  and 
Luke  3  : 19,  20 ;  9  :  7-9.  Luke  does  not  relate 
the  death  of  John.  Mark  gives  some  particulars 
omitted  here.  Josephus  (Ant.  is :  s)  gives  more 
fully  the  history  of  Herod's  marriage  to  Hero- 
dias. The  facts  in  the  case,  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  this  narrative,  are  these : 
Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
Great,  through  his  favorite  wife  Mariamne,  was 
an  ambitious,  designing,  unprincipled  woman. 
She  married  Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  by  an- 
other Mariamne,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
But  Philip  was  disinherited  by  his  father's  will, 
and  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  Antipas, 
Archelaus,  and  a  second  Philip ;  Antipas,  the 
Herod  mentioned  here,  being  Tetrarch  of  Gali- 
lee and  Perea  (>ee  note  on  Luke  3  :  1,  and  map  there).  He 

married  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Petra, 
but  being  brought  into  company  with  Hero- 
dias, the  wife  of  his  half  brother  Philip,  he 
divorced  his  own  wife,  and  married  Herodias, 
who  abandoned  her  husband  for  the  purpose. 
The  king  of  Petra,  indignant  at  the  affront  put 
upon  him,  declared  war  against  Herod  Antipas. 
John  the  Baptist,  during  the  preparations  for 
this  war,  denounced  the  Tetrarch  for  this  crime, 
which  had  plunged  the  province  into  such  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  for  his  other  tyrannies  (Luke 
3 :  19),  and  Herod,  fearing  the  influence  of  his 
preaching,  arrested  him  and  cast  him  into  prison. 


Subsequent  to  the  assassination  of  the  Baptist, 
described  in  this  chapter,  Herod  Antipas  was 
totally  defeated,  and  his  army  destroyed  by  Are- 
tas, an  event  which  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  di- 
vine punishment  upon  Herod  for  John's  death. 
Later  in  his  life,  Herod,  instigated  by  Herodias, 
went  with  her  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  title  of 
king,  and  to  complain  of  Agrippa,  his  nephew, 
for  assuming  it,  was  banished  by  Caligula  to 
Lyons  in  Gaul,  whence  he  removed  to  Spam, 
where  he  died,  his  wife  sharing  his  exile  with 
him.  The  Scripture  references  show  him  to  have 
been  tyrannical  (Luke  3 : 19),  cunning  (Luke  is :  31, 32), 
voluptuous,  and  superstitious.  He  is  the  Herod 
to  whom  Christ  was  sent  by  Pilate  during  the 
Passion  week  (Luke  23 :  fr-n),  and  his  conduct  there 
agrees  with  his  character  as  represented  here. 
See  for  full  history  of  John's  imprisonment  and 
death  Abbotfs^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  chapter  21. 

1.  At  that  time.    At  this  period  of  Christ's 
ministry.    Mark  gives  what  is  the  most  probable 
chronological  order.     Subsequent  to  the  para- 
bles by  the  sea-shore  (Mark  4 : 1-33),  followed  cer- 
tain miracles  (Mark  4 : 35—6 :  e),  and  the  commission 
of  the  twelve  (Mark  e :  7-13),  recorded  by  Matthew 
more  fully  in  Chapter  10.    Their  itinerant  minis- 
try added  to  Christ's  fame  and  brought  it  to  the 
ears  of  Herod.     Tetrarch.    Properly  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  ;   but  also 
used  to  designate  a  tributary  ruler  whose  author- 
ity and  position  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
title  king.    Herod  Antipas  is  generally  and  prop- 
erly called  Tetrarch,  though  also  entitled  "  king  " 
here,  in  verse  9,  and  in  Mark  6  : 14,  22. 

2.  Therefore,  i.  c.,  because  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead.    Mighty  works  are  at  work  in 
him.     (Greek,  dwdfisig  lvi<>y<>Caiv.)    During  his 
life  John  wrought  no  miracles  (John  10 : 41).     Herod 
supposed  that  his  resurrection  had  clothed  him 
with  new  power.     This  opinion  was  shared  by 

Others    (Matt.  1C  :  14 ;   Mark  8  :  28).        Luke    SayS    (Luke 

o :  7-9)  that  Herod  was  perplexed,  and  implies  that 
his  belief  in  John's  resurrection  was  imbibed 
from  others. 

3.  Laid  hold.    Arrested ;  compare  for  mean- 
ing, Matt.  21  :  46  ;  26  :  4,  50,  where  the  Greek  is 
the  same.    This  arrest  of  John  the  Baptist  had 
taken  place  nearly  a  year  previous  (Matt.  4  :  12). 
Andrews  places  the  arrest  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
April,  A.D.  28,  his  death  in  the  winter  of  A.D.  29. 
Prison.    In  the  castle  of  Macherus,  as  we  learn 
from  Josephus.    For  description  of  it,  see  note 
on  Matt.  11  :  2. 
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4  For  John  said  unto  him,  It*  is  not  lawful  for  thee 
to  have  her. 

5  And  when  he  would  have  put  him  to  death,  he 
feared  the  multitude,  because  they  counted  him  as  a' 
prophet. 

6  But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  danced  before   them,   and   pleased 
Herod. 

7  Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatsoever  she  would  ask. 

8  And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  her  mother, 
said,  Give  me  here  John  Baptist's"  head  in  a  charger. 


9  And  the  king  was  sorry  :T  nevertheless,  for  the 
oath's"  sake,  and  them  which  sat  with  him  at  meat,  he 
commanded  it  to  be  given  her. 

10  And  he  sent,  and  beheaded  John  in  the  prison. 

11  And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  charger,  and 
given  to  the  damsel :  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother. 

12  And  his  disciples  came  and  took  up  the  body,  and 
buried"  it,  and  went  and  told  Jesus. 

13  When  Jesus  heard  of  //,  he'  departed  thence  by 
ship  into  a  desert  place  apart :   and  when  the  people 
had  heard  thereof,  they  followed  him  on  foot  out  of 
the  cities 


Lev.  18:16;  20:  «....  t  ch.  21  :  X;  Luke  20  :  6.... a  Prov.  29:  10.... v  Jiid.  II  :  31,  36;  Dan.  «  :  14-1S....W  Jnd.  81  :  1;  1  Ssm.  14  :  98  ; 
Ecc.  5  :  2. . .  .x  Acu  8  :  2. . .  .y  ch.  10  :  23  ;  12 :  15  ;  Mark  6  :  32,  etc. ;  Luke  9  :  10,  etc. ;  John  6  :  1,  2,  elc. 


4.  Unto    him.     These  words  are    omitted 
by  the    Sinaitic    manuscript.      It    is    uncertain 
whether  John's  reproof  was  a  private  and  per- 
sonal one,  or  was  a  public  denunciation,  before 
the  people,  of  the  crime  of  their  prince.     It  is 
not  lawful.    Because  the  wife  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas  was  still  living,  the  husband  of  Herodias  was 
still  living,   and  Herodias  and    Herod  Antipas 
were  relatives  within  the  degrees  of  consanguin- 
ity, within  which  marriage  was  forbidden  by  Lev. 
18  : 11 ;   for  Herodias  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
Herod  the  Great,   and  Antipas  was  a  son    of 
Herod  the  Great,  though  by  another  wife.    Lev. 
18  : 16  directly  forbids  marriage  to  a  brother's 
wife,  i.  e.,  while  the  brother  is  living. 

5.  Because    he    feared    the    multitude. 
He  also  stood  in  awe  of  John,  recognizing  in  him 
a  prophet,  and  in  many  respects  yielding  to  his 
counsel  (Mark  6 :  so).     It  is  a  reasonable  deduction 
from  Mark's  language  that  Herod  Antipas  was 
not  without  some  conscience,  but  was  under  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  more  resolute  and 
more  wicked  than  himself. 

6.  Herod's  birth-day  was  kept.     By  a 
great  feast  to  the  nobility  of  Galilee  (Mark  e :  21). 
The   daughter   of  Herodias.     By  her  pre- 
vious husband  Philip,   her  name  was  Salome. 
She  subsequently  married  another  Herod,  Philip 
the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and  subsequent  to 
his  death,  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Agrippa 
(josephm1  Ant.  is :  s,  4).    Danced  before  them.    It 
was  in  the  East,  even  more  than  with  us,  a  dis- 
grace for  a  woman  to  enter  such  a  scene  of  carous- 
ing as  characterized  the  king's  feast  (compare  Esther 
i :  10-12).    The  dance  was  and  still  is  sensual  and 
exciting.     The  maiden  carries  her  own  instru- 
ment with  her,  and  accompanies  herself.     Only 
the  professional  dancer,  whose  position  is  infe- 
rior to  that  which  she  occupies  here,  will  ordina- 
rily prostitute  her  womanhood  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  such  an  assemblage  (see  Thomson's  Land 
and  Hook,  2  :  345).     But  the  entertainment  was 
adapted  to  please  the  voluptuous  king,  who  was 
pleased,  not  shamed,  by  the  dishonorable  accom- 
plishment and  exhibition  of  his  adopted  daugh- 
ter. 

7.  He  promised  with  an  oath  to  give 


her  whatsoever  she  would  ask.  Mark 
adds,  Unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom. 

"Why  marvel?  Since  even  now,  after  the 
coming  in  of  so  high  a  wisdom,  for  a  dance  sake, 
many  of  these  effeminate  young  men  give  up 
their  very  souls,  and  that  without  constraint  of 
any  oath." — (Chrysostom.) 

8.  And    she    being    urged   on    by   her 
mother  (Gr.  nno^ifa^ia).    Not,  as  in  our  Eng- 
lish version,  before  instructed.     This  is  not  the 
proper  significance  of  the  Greek,  and  it  appears 
from  Mark  6  :  24,  that  after  the  dance  she  went 
out  and  asked  her  mother,  What  shall  I  ask? 
before  preferring  the  demand.    She  was  not  hi 
the  conspiracy,  but  was  made  the  instrument  of 
it.     Charger.    A  wooden  trencher  or  dish,  on 
which  food  was  served  up.    In  Luke  11  :  39,  the 
same  word  is  rendered  platter. 

9.  Sorry.    Both  because  he  feared  the  people 
(verse  &)  and  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience 
(Mark  6 :  so).    But  he  feared  the  ridicule  of  those 
that  sat  at  meat  with  him,  more.    He  was  not 
true  Ling  in  his  own  court.     Note  the  difference 
between  sorrow  and  repentance,  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  sorrow  that  does  not  lead  to  repent- 
ance. 

12.  Went  and  told  Jesus.  Observe  that 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  appears  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  doubts  and  jealousies  which  his 
disciples  entertained  concerning  Jesus  during 
the  Baptist's  life.  Observe,  too,  that  it  was  sor- 
row which  drove  them  to  Christ,  to  whom  they 
came  not  while  their  own  teacher  was  with 
them.  When  the  deprivation  of  our  earthly 
teachers  brings  us  to  the  heavenly,  it  is  gain,  not 
loss. 

On  this  whole  incident  the  reflection  of  Chry- 
sostom is  worth  pondering,  "She  looked  to  be 
concealed  after  this  and  to  hide  her  crime  (by 
the  death  of  her  accuser).  But  the  very  con- 
trary was  the  result ;  for  John's  cry  was  heard 
the  more  loudly  thereafter."  "  The  more  thou 
dost  dissemble  a  sin,  the  more  thou  dost  expose 
it.  Sin  is  not  hidden  by  the  addition  of  sin,  but 
by  repentance  and  confession." 

13-27.  THE  FEEDING  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND.— 
WALKING  ON  THE  SEA.— See  Mark  6  : 30-56  ;  Luke 
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14  And  Jesus  went  forth,  and1  saw  a  great  multitude, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion5  toward  them,  ana 
he  healed  their  sick. 

15  And  when  it  was  evening,  his  disciples  came  to 
him,  saying,  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  time  is  now 
past ;  send  the  multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into 
the  villages,  and  buy  themselves  victuals. 

16  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  They  need  not  depart ; 
give  ye  them  to  eat. 

17  And  they  say  unto  him,  We  have  here  but  five 
loaves,  and  two  fishes. 

18  He  said,  Bring  them  hither  to  me. 

19  And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on 
the  grass  ;  and  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes, 
and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake  ;  and 
gave  the  loaves  to  his  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the 
multitude. 

20  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled :  and  they 
took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets 
full." 

21  And  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  five  thousand 
men,  beside  women  and  children. 

22  And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples 


to  get  into  a  ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  the  other 
side,  while  he  sent  the  multitudes  away. 

23  And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  hec 
went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray  :  and  when  the 
evening  was  come,  he  was  there  alone. 

24  But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
tossed  with  waves  :  for  the  wind  was  contrary. 

25  And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went 
unto  them,  walking  on  the  sea. 

26  Andd  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the 
sea,  they  were  troubled,6  saying,  It  is  a  spirit ;  and  they 
cried  out  for  fear. 

27  But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
Be'  of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid. 

28  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,  Lord,  if  its  be 
thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water. 

29  And  he  said,  Come.    And  when  Peter  was  come 
down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water,  to  go  to 
Jesus. 

30  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was 
afraid  ;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord, 
save  me  !h 

31  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,1 


i  ch.  9:36:  15-  32.... a  Heb.  4  :  15.... b  2Kin«4:  1-7.... c  Mark  6  :  46.... d  Job  9:8;  John  6:  19.... e  Luke  24:  37.... f  Acts 
g  Phil.  4:  13.... h  Ps.  69:1,2;  Lam.  3  :  57.  ...i  P».  138  :  7. 


8  : 10-17 ;  John,  ch.  6 ;  and  see  notes  on  John. 
Comparing  these  accounts,  the  course  of  events 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows : — Jesus  commis- 
sioned his  disciples  (Matt.  10)  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  the  villages,  while  he  preached  in  the  cities. 
This  combined  preaching  extended  his  fame  and 
brought  it  to  the  ears  of  Herod,  who  believed 
Jesus  to  be  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the 
dead.  This  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  about  the  time  that  his  disciples  returned 
from  their  commission  (Mark  6 ;  so,  31) ;  he  there- 
fore called  them  to  leave  their  work  and  the 
multitude,  and  with  them  departed  from  the 
western  and  populous  shore  of  the  sea  of  Gal- 
ilee to  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  east 
of  Bethsaida,  a  town  on  the  north  banks  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  sea 
(consult  map).  The  people  followed  Jesus  on 
foot,  and  from  his  retirement  among  the  mount- 
ains he  saw  them  gathering  on  the  plain.  The 
throng  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  Passover  was  nigh,  and  pilgrims  were  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  it  (John  6 : 3-5). 
Jesus  thereupon  descended  the  mountain,  and 
spent  the  day  in  teaching  them  and  healing  them 

(Mark  6  :  34 ;  Lnke  9  :  ll),  and  toward  evening  (Matt.  U:U) 

fed  them  with  the  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes.  In  their  enthusiasm,  the  people  would 
have  made  him  king  (John  6 :  is) ;  whereupon  Jesus 
directed  the  disciples  to  take  to  their  boat  and 
row  along  the  coast  to  Bethsaida,  where  he 
would  meet  them,  i.  e.,  Bethsaida  Julias,  not 
another  Bethsaida  on  the  western  coast,  as  has 
sometimes  been  imagined  (see  note  on  Mark  «  :  45). 
One  of  those  winds  which  often  sweep  down  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Lebanon,  struck 
the  disciples'  boat,  and  swept  it  out  into  the 
lake.  It  was  as  they  were  rowing  back  to  meet 
their  Lord,  according  to  appointment,  that  he 
came  forth  to  meet  them  "swift  walking  on 


the  wave."  They  then  completed  their  jour- 
ney, and  arrived  at  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  on 
the  western  shore,  where  Christ  performed  the 
miracles  referred  to  here  in  verses  34-36  and  in 
Mark  6  :  53-56,  and  on  the  day  following 
preached  the  sermon  which  John  alone  records 
(John  e :  22-7i),  in  which  he  disclosed  something 
more  definitely  of  his  approaching  death,  which 
led  many  of  his  Galilean  followers  to  forsake  him 
(john  e :  66),  and  which  constituted  the  close  of  his 
public  ministry  in  Galilee.  For  notes  on  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  and  the 
subsequent  walking  on  the  sea,  with  the  sermon 
which  followed,  see  John  chap.  6.  Luke  de- 
scribes the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  but  not 
the  walking  on  the  sea.  This  feeding  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  four  thousand 
(Matt,  is :  32-39),  which  took  place  later  in  Christ's 
ministry. 

28-31.  PETER  ATTEMPTS  TO  WALK  ox  THE 
WATER.  Peculiar  to  Matthew.  This  incident 
entirely  negatives  the  hypothesis  of  Bleek,  that 
perhaps  Jesus  was  on  the  land,  and  the  disciples 
in  the  storm  and  darkness  thought  him  to  be  on 
the  sea.  Of  course  there  was  no  room  for  mis- 
apprehension in  the  case  of  Peter.  The  incident 
itself  is  generally  regarded  as  an  illustration  of 
Peter's  great  faith.  To  me  the  lesson  appears 
quite  different.  Zealous,  but  impetuous  and 
self-confident,  the  same  spirit  which  led  Peter 
into  the  court  of  the  High  Priest  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  trial — a  certain  rash  willingness  to  go 
into  danger,  a  certain  thoughtless  scorn  of  it,  a 
certain  subtle  and  yet  unconscious  vanity  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  faith  and  courage — led  him 
now  to  wish  to  show  his  faith  by  walking  on  the 
wave.  But  he  only  showed  his  fear.  Christ 
walked  on  the  wave  for  a  purpose,  to  come  to 
his  disciples  whom  otherwise  he  could  not  reach  ; 
and  he  fell  not ;  Peter  walked  on  the  wave  for 
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and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?' 

32  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship,  the  wind 
ceased.* 

33  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and  wor- 
shipped him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God.' 

34  Andm  when  they  were  gone  over,  they  came  into 
the  land  of  Gennesaret. 

35  And  when  the  men  of  that  place  had  knowledge 
of  him,  they  sent  out  into  all  that  country  round  about, 
and  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased  : 

36  And  besought  him  that  they  might  only  touch  the 
hemn  of  his  garment :  and  as  many0  as  touched  were 
made  perfectly  whole. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

*T*HENP  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 
J.    were  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 


2  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
elders  ?    for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat 
bread. 

3  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Why  do  ye 
also  transgress  the  commandment  Of  God  ty   your 
tradition  ?* 

4  For  God  commanded,  saying/  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother :  and,  He'  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death. 

5  But  ye  say.  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or 
his  mother,  //  is  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me ; 

6  And  honour  not'  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall 
be  free.    Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God 
of  none  effect  by  your  tradition. 

7  Ye  hypocrites  !  well  did  Esaias  prophesy  of  you, 
saying, 

8  This"  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips :   but  their 
heart  is  far  from  me. 


j  James  1  :  6....k  Ps.  107  :  29.... 1  Dan.  3  :  S5  ;  Luke  4  :  41 ;  John   1  :  49  ;  6  :  69  ;  11  :  27  j  Acts  8  :  37  ;  Rom.  1  :4.... 
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no  other  purpose  than  the  pleasure  of  doing  a 
great  deed,  and  demonstrating,  perhaps  to  him- 
self even  more  than  to  others,  that  he  dared 
attempt  it ;  and  he  would  have  sunk  but  for  his 
Saviour's  presence.  It  was  a  useless  miracle  for 
which  Peter  asked  ;  the  result  was  an  exhibition, 
cot  of  his  strength,  but  of  his  weakness.  That 
Christ  did  not  regard  Peter's  act  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  faith  is  evident  from  his  rebuke,  "O 
thou  of  little  faith."  And  the  lesson  appears  to 
me  to  be,  True  faith  never  attempts  wonders  for 
the  sake  of  doing  them.  It  relies  on  God  for 
every  thing  in  time  of  need,  but  never  seeks  or 
manufactures  occasions  for  marvelous  experiences  or 
exhibitions  of  faith.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Gospels  narrate  the  failures  in  miraculous  power 
and  in  faith  in  understanding  of  Christ  (comp.  Matt. 

16:10,11,23;  17:16;  Mark  9: 10-33)    as  nO  book  Of  myths 

would  do. 
32,  33.    They  that  were  in    the    ship. 

Alford  thinks  the  crew  are  designated.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  account  to  indicate  that 
there  was  any  crew.  The  disciples  were  fisher- 
men, and  would  have  probably  managed  their 
own  boat.  Mark  says  they  were  sore  amazed, 
and  wondered,  "  for  they  considered  not  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  ;  for  their  heart  was  hard- 
ened." But  this  language  is  not  severer  than 
some  words  of  condemnation  uttered  by  Christ 
directly  to  the  twelve,  e.  #.,  Matt.  16  :  8,  9  ;  Luke 
24  :  25.  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  Com- 
'  pare  Matt.  8  :  27.  There  a  similar  quelling  of 
the  storm  led  only  to  the  expession,  "What 
manner  of  man  is  this  ?  "  Here  the  answer  is  af- 
forded to  that  question.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Jesus  is  so  called  by  men  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  If  we  compare  the  expression  with 
Peter's  declaration  of  faith,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God"  (Matt.  IB  :  ie), 
we  may  find  in  his  experience  here,  the  seed  of 
his  faith  there.  Observe  that  this  miracle  is  re- 


garded by  the  disciples  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's 
divine  nature  and  authority,  and  that  he  does 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  are  under  any  mis- 
apprehension. 

34-36.  MIRACLES  IN  THE  LAND  OF  GENNB- 
SAEET.  Peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Mark  6  : 53-56. 
John,  however,  gives  a  hint  of  it  in  his  expres- 
sion :  "After  these  things,"  i.  e.,  after  the  ser- 
mon at  Capernaum,  which  followed  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  ''Jesus  walked  in  Gali- 
lee" (John  7  :  i).  The  chronological  order  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  account  here  and  the  parallel  one  in 
Mark  is  of  a  tour  throughout  Galilee,  more 
or  less  protracted,  following  the  miracle  of  the 
feeding  and  the  sermon  at  Capernaum,  which 
was  his  last  discourse  in  that  city ;  that  during 
this  tour  the  rebuke  of  the  Pharisees,  narrated 
in  the  next  chapter,  was  uttered ;  and  that 
shortly  thereafter  Jesus  left  Galilee,  an/1  re- 
treated with  his  disciples  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  as  narrated  in  chap.  15  : 21. 

The  land  of  Gennesaret.  A  plain  lying 
along  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee. It  is  stated  by  Drs.  Robinson  and  Porter  to 
be  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Stan- 
ley makes  it  much  larger ;  but,  of  course,  its 
bounds  are  indeterminate,  and  one  writer  prob- 
ably includes  what  the  other  excludes  from  the 
plain.  Though  now  covered  with  thorn-bushes,  it 
gives  evidence  of  having  once  possessed  a  marvel- 
ous fertility.  Tiberias,  Magdala,  Chorazin,  and 
Capernaum  were  situated  on  or  near  this  plain, 
which  was  watered  by  four  mountain  springs, 
which  at  that  time  the  heats  of  summer  seldom 
if  ever  impoverished.  Hem  of  garment.  See 
notes  on  Mark  5  :  27. 


Ch.  15  :  1-20.  EATING  WITH  UNWASHED 
HANDS.  Peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Mark  7  : 1- 
23.  The  account  is  fullest  in  Mark.  See  notes 
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p  But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for-  doc- 
trines,7 the  commandments  of  men. 

10  And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them, 
Hear,  and  understand : 

n  Not™  that  which  goethintothe  mouth  defileth  a 
man ;  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man. 

12  Then  came   his    disciples,    and   said   unto   him, 
K  no  west  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after 
they  heard  this  saying  ? 

13  But  he  answered  and  said.  Every  plant1  which  my 
he-ivenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up. 

14  Let  them  alone :    they?  be  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.    And  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall 
into  the  ditch. 

15  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  him,  Declare 
unto  us  this  parable. 

16  And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without  under- 
standing ? 


17  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  enter- 
eth  in  at  the  mouthz  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast 
out  into  the  draught  ? 

18  But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
come  forth  from  the  heart :  and  they  defile  the  man. 

19  For"  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  mur- 
ders, adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blas- 
phemies : 

20  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  man  :  but  to 
eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man. 

21  Thenb  Jesus  went  thence,  and  departed  into  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

22  And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the 
same  coasts,  and  cried  unto*  him,  saying,  Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David  !   cmy  daughter  is 
grievously  vexed  with  a  devil. 

23  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word.d    And  his  dis- 
ciples came,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away  ; 
for  she  crieth  after  us. 


Ol.  1  :  22.... w  Acts  10:  15;  Rom.  14:  14,20;  I  Tim.  4  :  4 ;  Titus  1  :  15....X  John  15  :  2,  6....y  ch.  23  :  16;  Luke  6  :  39.... z  Luke  6  :  45  : 
James  3  :  6. . .  .a  Gen.  5:6;  8:21;  Prov.  6  :  14 ;  24  :  9  ;  Jer.  17:9;  Rom.  3  :  10-19  ;  Gal.  6  :  11-21 ;  Eph.  2:3;  Titus  3  :  3. . .  .b  Mark 
7  :  24. . .  .e  Lnke  18  :  38,  39. . .  .d  Ps.  28  :  1 ;  Lam.  3  :  8. 


there.  The  time  and  occasion  are  uncertain ; 
probably  during  the  tour  throughout  Galilee  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  verses  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, and  more  fully  described  in  Mark  6  :  53-56, 
and  hinted  at  in  John  7  : 1.  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  came  from  Jerusalem  (Mark  7 :  i),  per- 
haps on  their  return  from  the  Passover  mentioned 
in  John  6  :  4.  With  this  passage  should  be  com- 
pared the  analogous  teaching,  on  a  different  oc- 
casion, in  Luke  11  :  37,  &c. 

12-14.  These  verses  are  found  only  in  Mat- 
thew. The  plant  is  a  common  symbol  in  Scrip- 
ture of  teaching,  both  true  and  false,  (Matt,  is :  3-8, 
si-32 ;  Mark  4 : 26-29 ;  John  is :  i,  v).  Here  the  decla- 
ration is  that  any  teaching,  however  erroneous, 
which  God  has  not  inspired,  shall  not  abide ;  the 
moral  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parable  of  the 
tares  (Matt,  is :  37-43  and  notes) ;  the  principle  the  same 
as  that  substantially  promulgated  by  Gamaliel  to 
the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  5 :  ss,  39).  L.et  them  alone. 
This  seems  at  first  a  singular  counsel  respecting, 
the  teachers  of  error.  It  is,  however,  different 
from,  Let  the  error  alone,  or,  Let  the  pu- 
pils of  error  alone.  Christ  very  rarely  entered 
into  direct  controversy  with  false  teachers.  I 
think  in  no  single  instance  did  he  invite  to  or 
provoke  a  controversy  with  them.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  affirmative  work  of  preaching  the 
truth,  and,  for  the  most  part,  let  the  preachers 
of  error  alone.  And  God  has  rooted  up  their 
plants.  Christ  is,  in  this  respect,  an  example  to 
the  modern  Christian  teacher  in  dealing  with 
modern  antagonisms  to  Christianity.  The  best 
corrective  of  Rationalism  and  Romanism  is  the 
preaching  of  an  affirmative  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity. Fall  into  the  ditch.  Observe  that 
Christ's  disciples  had  been  assailed  for  eating 
with  unwashed  hands,  because  this  was  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Pharisees  an  uncleanness.  Christ's 
response  to  his  disciples  embodies  the  idea  that 
the  guidance  of  the  Pharisees  will  lead  directly 
to  the  foulest  uncleanness. 


Ch.  15  :  21-28.— THE  SYRO-PH(ENICIAJf  WOMAN,— 
FAITH  ILLUSTRATED  ;  IT  is  EARNEST,  IMPORTUNATE, 
HUMBLE. 

This  incident  follows  immediately  after  Christ's 
last  tour  through  Galilee.  It  is  recorded  only 
here  and  in  Mark  7  :  24-30.  The  account  is  full- 
est here,  but  Mark  adds  some  significant  facts, 
chiefly  the  intimation  that  Jesus'  object  in  going 
into  the  heathen  territory,  was  to  secure  the 
rest  which  he  could  not  obtain,  even  among  the 
mountains  of  his  own  land. 

21.  Thence.     From     Galilee.      Into     the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.    For  description 
of  this  region  see  note  on  Matt.  11  :  21.     Whether 
he  went  into  the  Phoenician  territory  or  only  to 
the  borders  of   it  has  been   questioned.     The 
phrase  here  employed  (Greek  si?  ta  /utjjt;)  occurs 
in  Matthew  2  :  22,  and  16  : 13  ;  also  in  Mark  8  : 10, 
and  Acts  2  : 10,  and  hi  all  of  these  cases  indicates 
going  into  the  territory.     The  context  sustains 
that  interpretation  here ;    he  left  Galilee  and 
went  into  Phoenicia  to  secure  rest.     Mark  7  :  24, 
adds  that  he  entered  into  a  house,  and  would 
have  no  man  know  it ;    but  he  could  not  be 
hid. 

22.  A  woman  of  Canaan.    Mark  describes 
her  more  particularly.    She  was  a  Greek  or  Gen- 
tile, i.  e.  in  language  and   religious  education, 
and  a  Syro-Phcenkian.    There  were  Phoenicians 
in  Africa,  known   as   Liby-Phoenicians,   and    in 
Syria  known  as  Syro-Phoenicians.    She  belonged 
to  the  latter ;  was  probably  one  of  a  mixed  race,  hi 
which  the  blood  of  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians 
mingled,  and  therefore   doubly  despised  by  the 
Jews.    The  term  Canaan  was  the  older  title  of  the 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  were  successively 
termed  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  were  successively  called  Britons 
and  Englishmen.    Matthew  used  the  older  term, 
Mark  the   later.     From    the    same    coasts 
coming   out,    cried    unto    him.    Not,  as  in 
our  version,  came  out  of  ih&  same  coasts.    She  was 
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24  But  he  answered  and  said.e  I  am  not  sent  but  unto 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

25  Then   came  she,  and  worshipped  him,  saying, 
Lord,  help  me  ! 

26  But  tie  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take 
the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs.f 


27  And  she  said,  Truth,  Lord:   yet  the  dogs  eat  of 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters'  table. 

28  Then*    Jesus   answered    and    said    unto  her.  O 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  beh  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt    And  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that 
very1  hour. 


i  ch.  10  :  5,  6 ;  Acts  3  :  26 f  ch.  7  :  8  ;  Rev.  22  :  15 g  Job  13  :  15 ;  23  :  10 ;  *•«"•  3  :  30 h  Ft.  145  :  19 1  John  4  :  50-53. 


a  woman  of  Canaan  from  (u?to)  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  came  out  to  meet  Jesus  probably  from 
her  house  or  village.  Have  mercy  on  me. 

The  suffering  of  the  child  is  the  burden  of  the 
mother.  Her  prayer  is  for  mercy  for  herself,  so 
clearly  is  she  identified  with  her  daughter.  Ob- 
serve, she  does  not  ask  him  to  come  and  heal,  as 
the  nobleman  in  John  4 : 49,  and  the  ruler  in  Matt. 
9  :  18.  Her  faith  shows  itself  in  the  very  outset. 
Compare  the  similar  faith  of  the  centurion  in 
Matt.  8  :  8,  9,  and  observe  that  in  both  cases  it 
was  manifested,  not  by  an  Israelite,  but  by  a 
Gentile.  Son  of  David.  Evidently  the  wo- 
man had  some  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  its  prophecies  of  a  Messiah.  She  may  have 
been  a  proselyte.  Grievously  vexed  with 
a  devil.  Literally  very  evil  deviled,  and  so  ren- 
dered in  one  of  the  old  versions.  On  the  nature 
of  demoniacal  possessions  see  note  at  close  of 
chap.  8,  page  85. 

23.  Send    her    away.     Dismiss  her.     The 
language  does  not  indicate  whether  by  healing  or 
by  giving  a  positive  refusal  to  heal.     The  reason- 
able implication,  however,  is  that  they  had  en- 
deavored to  drive  her  away,  as  was  done  in  other 
parallel  cases  (Matt.  19 :  is ;  Lake  is :  39),  but  in  vain. 
They  recognized  Christ's  object  to  be  retirement, 
an  object  which  her  presence  and  petitions  were 
sure  to  defeat. 

24.  I  am  not  sent    but    unto    the    lost 
sheep    of  the    house    of  Israel.     Compare 
note  on  Matt.  10  :  G.     Here,  however,  Christ  de- 
fines his  mission,  not  that  of  his  disciples  ;   but 

.  only  the  limits  of  his  own  personal  and  earthly 
ministry.  It  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the 
vail  was  rent,  which  shut  out  all  but  the  high 
priest  from  the  Holy  of  Holies — and  by  his  death 
that  he  saves  all  who  come  unto  him  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile.  James  Morison  gives  well  the 
reason  for  his  declining  to  extend  his  earthly 
mission  to  Gentile  races  :  "  To  have  spread  out 
his  ministry  farther  during  the  brief  period  of 
his  terrestrial  career,  would  simply  have  been  to 
have  thinned  and  weakened  his  influence.  What- 
ever might  have  been  gained  extensively  would 
have  been  lost  intensively."  Compare  Romans 
11  : 12-17,  where  the  implication  is  that  the  re- 
jection of  Christ  by  the  Jews  was,  in  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  the  precursor  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  It  must  come  to  the 
world  either  through  the  Jews,  or  despite  the 
refusal  of  the  Jews  to  receive  it.  Compare  also 


Matt.  21  : 42,  43,   where  the  implication  is  the 
same. 

25.  Then    came    she.     Hitherto  she  had 
followed  him  in  the  way  ;  now  she  came,  as  Mark 
more  particularly  describes,  to  the  house  where 
he  was.     And  worshipped  him.    Rather  rev- 
erenced him.    See  note  on  Matt.  8  :  2,  where  the 
original  verb  is  the  same. 

26.  It  is  not  meet.    Not,  It  is  not  allowable 
(t^ianr},  though  some  manuscripts  give  this  read- 
ing, but,   It  is  not  appropriate  (xuiuc).    This  is 
the  reading  of  the  Received  Text,  of  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript,  and  the  undoubted  reading  in  Mark 
7  :  27.     Mark  adds  an  important  sentence,  which 
both  explains  this  declaration  and  gives  the  key 
to  the  mother's  reply.    Christ  says,  "Let  the  chil- 
dren first  be  filled;   for  it   is  not   meet,"  etc. 
This  language  implies  that  there  is  food  in  the 
Gospel  for  the  Gentile  as  well  as  for  the  Jew, 
but  that  the  Gospel  should  begin  with  Israel.    It 
is  clear  from  this  that  Christ  did  not  teach  that 
the  Gentiles  were  to  be  despised  and  outcast,  and 
did  not  intend  to  be  so  understood.     And   cast 
it  to  the  pet  dogs.     The  Greek  here  (xvrofMrj 
signifies  a  little  dog ;  is  here  probably  equivalent 
to  house  or  pet  dog,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
dogs  of  the  street,  (xvtar),  which  in  the  East  are 
mostly  without  masters,  and  roam  the  towns  and 
cities  in  packs,  and  feed  upon  offal  and  even 
corpses.    The  word  which  I  have  rendered  "pet 
dogs, ' '  is  used  only  here  and  in  Mark  7  :  27,  28. 
Its  use,  coupled  with  the  intimation  that  the 
Gentiles  are  to  be  fed  but  not  at  first,  gives  an 
indefinable  but  important  color  to  the  whole  inci- 
dent, which  has  been  generally  overlooked. 

27.  Truth,  Lord  :    for  the  pet  dogs  eat 
of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the   table 
of  their  masters.    Observe,  that  she  acquies- 
ces heartily  in  Christ's  declaration  :  it  is  not  fit 
that  the  dogs  be  fed  before  the  children ;  that  she 
gives  the  reason:  because  they  feed  from  that 
which  the  children  cast  away  or  pass  by  in  indif- 
ference ;  and  that  she  recognizes  in  the  Israelites 
the  masters,  in  spiritual  things,  of  the  Gentiles, 
from  whose  table  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  fed, 
for  she  says  not,  The  table  of  the  master,  but  The 
table  of  their  masters  (rwr  xi-Qliov  ai-tior).    Our 
English  version,  Yet  the  dogs  feed,  implies  a  con- 
trast between  his  statement  and  hers.     The  orig- 
inal (xat  yaij)  implies  that  she  gives,  in  her  state- 
ment, a  reason  for  her  assent  to  his.     It  is  not 
needful  to  deprive  the  children  to  supply  the 
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29  And'  Jesus  departed  from  thence,  and  came  nigh 
unto  tlie  sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  went  up  into  a  mountain, 
and  sat  down  there. 

30  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with 


them  those  that  •were  lame,  blind,  dumb,   maimed,  and 
many  others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  feet ;  and  he 
healed  them  :k 
31  Insomuch  that  the  multitude    wondered,  when 


j  Mark  7  :  31 k  P».  103  :  3 ;  Isa.  35  :  5,  6 


dogs.  So  it  is  not  needful  to  deprive  Israel  of  its 
blessing  in  order  to  give  me  the  blessing  I  crave : 
what  they  have  cast  away  I  seek.  It  would  be 
different  if  I  asked  you  to  leave  Israel  to  preach 
and  to  heal  in  Phoenicia. 

28.  Compare  the  language  of  Mark  (7 :  so), 
"  And  when  she  was  come  to  her  house,  she  found 
the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  laid  upon 
the  bed." 

MEANING  OF  THIS  INCIDENT.  In  interpreting 
this  incident  we  are  to  remember  certain  facts 
which  the  commentators,  as  well  as  the  skeptical 
critics,  have  sometimes  forgotten,  (a.)  Jesus 
departed  from  Galilee,  not  to  continue  his  minis- 
try, but  to  rest  from  it.  To  have  complied  with 
the  mother's  request  would  have  defeated  his 
purpose ;  did  defeat  it,  so  that  he  straightway 
retreated  again  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  into  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  and  thence 
into  the  region  about  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mark  is :  29 ; 
IB  :  is).  (6.)  He  knew  by  a  perfect  spiritual  in- 
sight just  what  measure  of  trial  the  woman 
could  bear,  so  that  the  test,  which  would  have 
been  hazardous  if  attempted  by  another,  was  not 
so  when  used  by  him.  (c.)  The  presumption  that 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  manner  of  his 
utterance,  gave  to  his  words  a  different  impres- 
sion from  that  which  they  bear  in  the  simple  read- 
Ing  of  them,  is  not*unreasonable,  in  the  light  of 
the  result  to  which  they  led.  The  interpretation 
of  this  incident,  which  regards  Christ  as  having 
repelled  and  rebuffed  the  woman,  treated  her 
with  an  appearance  of  Jewish  contempt  as  a  dog, 
and  yielded  at  the  last  to  her  importunity,  in 
spite  of  his  original  apparent,  if  not  real  inten- 
tion, I  cannot  accept  because  (a),  so  interpreted, 
the  incident  stands  absolutely  isolated  ;  there  is 
no  other  case  in  the  Gospels  in  which  Christ  re- 
fused help  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  (6.) 
It  contravenes  his  whole  spirit ;  there  is  no  other 
in  which  he  indicated  any  sharing  or  appearance 
of  sharing  in  the  prejudice  which  treated  Gen- 
tiles as  dogs ;  on  the  contrary,  his  ministry  in 
Galilee  was  begun  by  a  public  rebuke  of  that 
prejudice  (Luke  4 : 25,  se),  a  rebuke  subsequently  re- 
peated at  Capernaum  (Matt.  8 : 10-12).  (c.)  The 
language  of  the  narrative  itself  does  not,  when 
carefully  studied,  confirm  this  impression — the* 
impression  of  one  hard  to  be  entreated.  His 
use  of  the  distinctive  word  "little  or  pet  dogs," 
his  intimation  of  mercy  to  the  Gentiles  in  the 
phrase  "Let  the  children  first  be  filled,"  (Mark 
T  :  27),  and  the  woman's  method  of  taking  up  his 


reply,  not  taking  exception  to  his  statement, 
but  making  his  declaration,  It  is  not  fitting  to  take 
the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  pet  dogs, 
a  reason  for  her  own,  Truth,  Lord,  for  the  pet 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs,  all  look  toward  a  differ- 
ent tone  and  spirit  in  the  whole  scene.  It  ap- 
pears then  to  me  that  Christ  intended  his  lan- 
guage as  a  rebuke  to  the  disciples,  not  to  the 
mother;  that  her  quick  intuition  read  in  his 
tone  what  they  failed  to  read  in  his  words ; 
that  her  ready  repartee  is  the  language  of 
awakened  hope,  not  the  last  despairing  cry  of 
a  crushed  and  broken  heart ;  that  he  neither 
intended  to  repel  her  nor,  in  fact,  did  so  ;  but, 
knowing  her  faith,  intended  to  draw  forth  its  ex- 
pression as  a  lesson  to  his  as  yet  untaught  dis- 
ciples, to  whom  this  woman  of  an  apostate  race 
was  but  a  Gentile  dog.  In  other  words,  I  conceive 
that  he  spoke  in  the  manner  which  we  some- 
times use  with  children,  when  we  intend  to  grant 
their  request  yet  hold  them  off,  and  make  pre- 
tence of  finding  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
granted,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  earnest- 
ness. His  very  commendation,  Great  is  thy  faith, 
I  take  to  be  a  recognition  of  her  spiritual  appre- 
ciation of  his  love,  which  his  disciples  did  not 
tllen  and  have  not  always  since  comprehended  as 
well  as  she  did. 

29-39.  THE  FOUR  THOUSAND  FED.  The 
events  which  follow,  up  to  and  including  chapter 
18,  describe  a  period  of  apparent  retirement, 
spent  partly  in  Galilee,  partly  north  of  Galilee  in 
the  districts  about  Caesarea  Philippi.  Matthew 
does,  indeed,  record  some  public  miracles,  as  the 
one  here,  and  Mark  adds  more  that  Matthew 
omits  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  inti- 
mation here,  or  anywhere  after  this,  of  any  consid- 
erable preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Galilee.  On 
the  other  hand,  Christ's  endeavor  to  remain  in 
retirement  is  not  only  clearly  stated  by  Mark  (9 :  so), 
but  is  also  indicated,  less  clearly,  in  the  fact  that 
our  Lord's  miracles  are  performed  apart  from  the 
multitude  (Mark  7 : 33 ;  8 : 22-26),  and  are  accompan- 
ied by  injunctions  of  secrecy  (Matt.  9  :  so,-  Mark  7 : 
36 ;  s :  2e).  He  goes,  too,  f rom  one  district  to 
another,  as  if  seeking  repose,  which  the  throng 

deny  him  (Matt.  15  :  29,  30,  39  ;  16  : 1,  4 ;  Mark  7  :  22,  27).     So 

marked  is  this  change  in  his  ministry,  that  his 
disciples  taunt  him  with  his  concealment  (John  7 : 
2-5).  This  period,  up  to  his  departure  from  Galilee, 
mentioned  in  Matthew  19  : 1,  to  fulfill  the  min- 
istry, more  fully  described  by  John,  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  instructing  his  disciples  respecting  tha 
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they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole, 
the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see  :  and  they  glori- 
lied  the  God  of  Israel. 

32  Then1  Jesus  called  his  disciples  unto  Aim,  and  said, 
I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  con- 
tinue with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to 
eat :  and  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting,  lest  they 
faint  in  the  way. 

33  Andm  his  disciples  say  unto  him,  Whence  should 
we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as  to  fill  so 
great  a  multitude  ? 

34  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  How  many  loaves  have 
ye  ?    And  they  said,  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishes. 

35  And"  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on 
the  ground. 


36  And  he  took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and0 
gave  thanks,  and  brake  tAem,  and  gave  to  his  disciples, 
and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude. 

37  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled  :  and  they  took 
up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left  seven  baskets  full. 

38  And  they  that  did  eat  were  lour  thousand  men, 
beside  women  and  children. 

39  And  he  sent  away  the  multitude,  and  took  ship, 
and'1  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

THE  Pharisees  also  with  the  Sadducees  came,  and 
tempting,  desired  him  that  he  would  shew  them  a 
sign'  from  heaven. 


1  MarkS:  I,  et«....m  2  Kings  4  :  43,  44.... n  ch.  14  :  19,  eUs....o  1  Sim.  9  :  13;  Luke  22  :  19  ;  21  :  30.. ..p  Mark  8  :  10.... q  ch.  12:38,  el*.; 
Mark  8  :  11,  etc. ;  Luke  11:10;  1-2  :  61-56  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  •••>. 


Kingdom  of  God,  and  embraces  warnings  against 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  (ie :  1-12),  the  full  dis- 
closure of  his  own  divinity  (ie :  13-20),  accompanied 
by  clearer  prophecies  of  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion (ie :  21-23),  the  manifestation  of  his  glory  in 
the  transfiguration  (IT  :  i-s),  and  instructions  re- 
specting faith,  humility,  and  forgiveness  and  kind- 
ness (ch.  i? :  19  to  ch.  is :  ss).  The  account  of  the  mira- 
cles of  healing  here  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand,  is  fullest  in  Mark  ; 

See  notes  there  (Mark  7  :  31-37 ;  8  :  l-o). 

29.  It  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
feeding  Christ  took  ship  to  come  into  the  coasts 
of  Magdala,  which  was  on  the  western  and  pop- 
ulous side  of  the  sea,  that  he  came  at  first  into 
the  eastern  coasts.     Mark  adds  that  he  came 
through  the  coast  of  Decapolis,  a  district  chief- 
ly on  the  eastern  shore.     See  note  there.     Went 
up  into   a    hill    country.    Not  a  particular 
mountain,  as  might  be  supposed  from  our  version, 
but  up  into  the  hill  district  east  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  ;  for  the  most  part  then,  as  now,  wild  and 
uninhabited.     Sat  down  there.     That  is,  stop- 
ped there.    Sit  is  sometimes  thus  used  in  the  N.  T. 
as  equivalent  to  dwell  or  abide,  e.  g.  Matt.  4  : 16 ; 
Luke  1  :  79 ;  Acts  M  :  8. 

30.  Cast  them  down.    A  graphic  indication 
of  their  haste  and  eagerness. 

31.  The  maimed  to  be  whole.    Tischen- 
dorf  omits  this  clause.     Alford  retains  it.     It 
does  not  imply  that  any  missing  members  were 
restored.     The  word  rendered  maimed  signifies 
literally  bent  or  crooked,  and  nothing  more  is  nec- 
essarily involved  than  a  restoration  of  vitality  to 
a  before  useless  member,  as  from  paralysis.     The 
word  applies  particularly  to  the  hands,  as  the 
word  lame  to  the  feet.    In  no  recorded  instance 
did  our  Lord  create  members  which  were  miss- 
ing.    Even  his    miraculous   powers  Christ  did 
not  put  forth,  says  Olshausen,  without  internal 
law  or  order.    In  this  respect,  it  may  be  added, 
his  miracles  differ  from  the  mere  prodigies  of 
the  pseudo  wonder-workers.    Mark  (7 : 31-37)  gives 
an  account  of  a  particular  miracle,  the  healing 
of  one  who  was  deaf  and  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech. 


God  of  Israel.  The  Pharisees  accused  Jesus 
of  blasphemy  under  a  statute  (Dent,  u  -.  i-s)  which 
punished  with  death  all  attempts  to  divert  the 
allegiance  of  the  people  from  Jehovah  to  other 
gods,  and  subsequently  condemned  him  to  death 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  thus  attempted  to  di- 
vert the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  himself. 
Observe  the  refutation  of  his  charge  here  ;  their 
reverence  for  the  God  of  Israel  was  increased, 
not  lessened.  It  is  still  charged  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  leads  to  idolatry,  the 
substitution  of  a  hero  worship  for  the  worship 
of  a  Divine  Spirit.  In  fact,  Christianity  has  pro- 
duced the  highest  and  most  intelligent  and  spir- 
itual worship  of  the  Infinite  and  Invisible  God 

(compare  John  5  :  23). 

32-39.  This  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  before  described  by 
Matthew,  is  more  fully  described  by  Mark  8  : 1-9. 
See  notes  there.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
other  two  Evangelists.  The  only  material  varia- 
tion in  the  two  accounts  is  in  the  description  of 
Christ's  subsequent  departure  from  the  eastern 
shore.  Matthew  says  he  came  into  the  coasts 
of  Jfaydala,  that  is,  its  environs.  Mark  says 
he  came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.  Nei- 
ther place  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
Magdala  or  Magadar  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  modern  El-Mejdel.  It  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  See 
map.  It  was  probably  the  birth-place,  and  gave 
the  cognomen  to  Mary  Magdalene,  that  is,  Mary 
of  Magdala.  Dalmanutha  was  either  identical 
with  it,  being  only  another  name  for  the  same 
place,  or  a  village  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


Ch.  16  : 1-4.    DEMAND  OP  A  SIGN.— OUR  DUTY:  TO 

STUDY  THE  SIGNS  OP  THE  SPIRITUAL  SEASONS. — THE 
ANSWER  TO  MODERN  SKEPTICISM  :  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE 
PRESENT  TIMES. 

Peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Mark  8  : 10-12  ;  fuller 
here.  An  analogous  demand  had  been  pre- 
viously made  and  compliance  refused.  For 
there  is  no  reason  for  identifying  this  account 
with  that  given  by  Matthew,  in  chapter  12  : 38-40. 
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2  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  When  it   is 
evening,  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather  ;  for  the  sky  is 
red. 

3  And  in  the  morning,  It  -will  be  foul  weather  to  day, 
for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.    O  ye  hypocrites !  ye 
can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  ;  but  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times  ? 

4  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 


a  sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  it,  but 
the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.1  Andlie  left  them,  and 
departed. 

5  And  when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side, 
they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread. 

6  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,8  Take  heed,  and  be- 
ware of  the  leaven'  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddu- 


r  Jonah  1  :  17. . .  .8  Luke  12  :  1. . .  .t  1  Cor.  5:6-8;  Gal.  5  :  9  ;  2  Tim.  2  :  16,  17. 


The  Jews  believed  that  false  gods  could  work 
signs  on  earth,  but  only  the  true  God  could  give 
a  sign  from  heaven.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  should  repeat  their 
demand  for  such  a  sign,  nor  that  Christ  should 
reply,  as  before,  by  referring  them  to  his  future 
resurrection,  as  typified  by  the  miraculous  res- 
cue of  Jonah.  That  this  was  the  second  de- 
mand of  this  sort  is  incidentally  confirmed  by 
the  touching  allusion,  in  Mark,  to  the  effect 
which  their  resolute  unbelief  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Jesus :  He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit. 
Observe  that  in  Christ,  skepticism,  even  the  most 
obdurate,  awoke  pity  rather  than  indignation  or 
a  spirit  of  controversy.  "He  pities  and  bewails 
them,  as  incurably  diseased." — (Chrysostom.) 

2,  3.  A  figure  analogous  to  that  employed  in 
these  verses  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  after  the 
words,  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  are 
omitted  in  several  of  the  best  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic.  Tischen- 
dorf  omits  them.  This  figure  is  net  found, 
either,  in  Mark's  account.  But  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  genuineness  is  conclusive  to  my  mind. 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  an  early  copyist  might, 
with  Strauss,  think  the  passage  "totally  unin- 
telligible ;"  but  I  cannot  as  readily  believe  that 
any  one  should  have  had  the  genius  to  conceive 
and  interpolate  it. 

Lowering.  Gloomy,  with  an  aspect  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  one  who  lowers  his  brows  in 
depression  or  anger.  Ye  can  discern  the 
face  of  the  sky.  The  Jews  were  curious  in 
observing  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  from  which  they  believed 
they  could  discern  the  prospects  of  the  season. 
Thus,  from  the  direction  which  the  smoke  took 
on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles, 
they  undertook  to  foretell  the  quantity  of  the 
rain  for  the  ensuing  year.  Signs  of  the  times. 
The  original  word  (zulq -i?)  rendered  times,  signi- 
fies properly  an  appointed  or  set  time.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  "The 
time  is  fulfilled"  (Mark  i :  is),  and  in  this  sense 
here,  Christ's  question  is,  Cannot  ye  discern  the 
signs  or  tokens  of  the  time  appointed,  by  symbol 
and  prophet  in  the  O.  T.,  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  ? — in  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of 
Herod  and  the  subjection  of  Israel  to  Home,  in 
the  degradation,  political  and  moral,  of  the  realm, 
in  the  coming  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  spirit  of 


Elijah,  and  in  the  miracles  wrought  for  the 
blessing  of  the  people  in  fulfillment  of  such 
prophecies  as  that  of  Isaiah  61  : 1-3. 

The  word  miracle  in  the  N.  T.  is  generally  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  word  (af]u.tiov)  here  ren- 
dered sign ;  for  the  miracle  is  always  a  sign  or 
token  of  the  divine  presence  and  power.  Ob- 
serve then  two  practical  lessons  to  ourselves  in 
Christ's  reply  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  study  the  signs  of  God's  seasons  in  church 
and  state,  and  adapt  their  work  accordingly. 
The  answer  to  modern  skepticism  is  not  chiefly 
the  miracles  of  the  past,  i.  e.  the  signs  of  divine 
power  in  the  first  century,  but  the  signs  of  divine 
presence  and  power  in  our  own  times.  Christ 
never  employs  miracles  to  overthrow  unbelief; 
in  employing  the  argument  from  them  for  that 
purpose  we  do  not  use  them  as  Christ  used 
them.  Compare  note  on  Matt.  13  :  58. 

,  Ch.  16  :  5-12.    WARNING  AGAINST  THE  LEAVEN  OP 
FALSEHOOD. — THE  DANGERS  OF  FAME  TEACHING  AND 

PERNICIOUS  INFLUENCE. — THE  DUTY  OF  WATCHFUL- 
NESS.— FORMALISM,  RATIONALISM,  WORLDLENESS,  ABE 

SINS  AKIN  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

Peculiar  to  Matthew  and  Mark  8  : 13-21.  The 
latter  account  is  more  graphic  and  minute.  The 
same  caution  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
was  repeated  on  another  occasion.  See  Luke 
12:1. 

5.  To  the  other  side.    From  the  western 
and  populous  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
north-eastern    shore.    Immediately    after    this 
conversation  they  went,  perhaps  to  get  bread,  to 
Bethsaida  (Mart  s :  22)  which  is  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  (see  map). 
To    take    bread.    Rather  loaves.    Mark  with 
characteristic  particularity  adds  that "  neither  had 
they  in  the  ship  with  them  more  than  one  loaf." 
The  loaf  was  a  thin  cake  or  cracker,  made  of 
flower  and  water  or  milk,  ordinarily  mixed  with 
leaven  and  left  to  rise,  and  baked  in  the  oven. 
It  was  generally  about  a  finger's  breadth  in  thick- 
ness.   Three  were  not  too  much  for  a  meal  for  a     .' 
single  person  (Luke  n  :  5),  and  «ne  was  considered    ' 
barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life.    It  is  one  of  these    j 
crackers  or  cakes  that  is  intended  by  the  phrase    f 
"  morsel"  in  1  Sam.  2  :36,  and  "piece  "  in  Jer. 

37  :  21.  Two  hundred  were  not  a  great  supply 
for  a  company.  See  1  Sam.  25 : 18  ;  2  Sam.  16 : 1. 

6.  Take  heed  and  beware.    A  double  in- 
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7  And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  //  is 
because  we  have  taken  no  bread. 

8  Wkick  when  Jesus  perceived,  he  said  unto  them," 
O  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves, 
because  ye  have  brought  no  bread  ? 

9  Do  ye  not  yet  understand,  neither  remember  the 
five"  loaves  of  the  five  thousand,  and  how  many  bas- 
kets ye  took  up  ? 


10  Neither  the  seven"  loaves  of  the  four  thousand, 
and  how  many  baskets  ye  tooK  up  ? 

11  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand,  that  I  spake 
it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  ot  the  Sadducees  ? 

12  Then  understood  they  how  that  he  bade  them  not 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine1  ot 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees. 


n  ch.  6  :  30  :  8  :  26  ;  14  :  31 v  ch.  14  :  19,  etc w  ch.  15  :  34,  etc.  . .  .x  ch.  15  :  1-8. 


junction.  Be  on  the  watch  for  secret  errors  and 
evil  influences,  and  guard  yourselves  against  them. 
Leaven.  This  answered  to  the  yeast  of  modern 
times.  It  is  in  the  Bible  a  symbol  of  a  secret, 
subtle  and  pervasive  influence ;  generally  of  an 
evil  character.  Compare  1  Cor.  5  : 6-8  and  notes 
on  Matt.  13  :  33.  Of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees.  Mark  omits  of  the  Sadducees 
and  substitutes  of  Herod.  The  Pharisees  were 
the  formalists  of  the  first  century,  the  Sadducees 
the  rationalists,  the  Herodians  the  unprincipled 
and  worldly  politicians.  The  leaven  against 
which  Christ  warns  his  disciples  is  that  of  for- 
rhalism  and  pretence,  of  sneering  unbelief,  and 
of  the  craft  and  cunning  of  worldliness.  Com- 
pare his  characterization  of  Herod  in  Luke  13  : 
32. 

7.  They  reasoned  among  themselves,  etc. 
Great  care  was  taken  by  the  Pharisaic  canons 
what  leaven  was  to  be  used  and  what  not ;   e.  g. 
whether  heathen  leaven  might  be  employed,  is 
the  subject  of  rabbinical  discussions.    The  dis- 
ciples thought  that  Christ  reproved  them   for 
their  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  provide  bread, 
lest  they  corrupt  themselves  by    using   bread 
mixed  with  the  Pharisees'  leaven.    The  incident 
indicates  the  spiritual  dullness  of  the  disciples 
(compare  Luke  22:; ss),   and    refutes  the  idea  of  one 
school  of  modern  rationalists,  that  many  of  the 
spiritual  ideas  of  the  Gospels  originated  with  the 
Evangelists  and  were  imputed  by  them  to  Christ. 
So  far  from  originating  any,  they  could  not  even 
understand  his.     Observe  the  indication  that,  in 
their  ordinary  travels,  they  provided  themselves 
with  food,  the  injunction  of  Matt.  10 : 9, 10  being 
purely  temporary  in  its  application ;  and    also 
that  in  their  travels  our  Lord  depended  on  the 
disciples  to  provide  the  necessary  food  for  their 

journey.       (Compare  John  4  :  8). 

8.  Which    when    Jesus    knew.    Perhaps 
from  observation,   perhaps  by  that  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  heart  of  which  the  N.  T.  af- 
fords SO  many  illustrations  (Mark  2:8;  Luke  5  :  2-2 ;  6  :  S). 

O  ye  of  little  faith.  Observe  the  implication 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  faith,  as  Christ 
uses  it.  Not  here,  Ye  of  small  belief,  limited 
creed,  or  even  defective  spirit  of  trust ;  but  Ye 
of  little  spiritual  perception.  Compare  for 
Scripture  significance  of  faith  2  Cor.  4  : 18  and 
Hebrews  11  : 1.  To  this  report  of  Christ's  re- 
buke, Mark  makes  an  important  addition.  See 


Mark  8  : 17,  18.  He  also  gives  the  questions  be- 
low respecting  the  two  miracles  more  fully  than 
Matthew.  See  Mark  8  : 19-21.  Observe  the  fact 
indicated  in  the  account  there,  that  the  disciples 
remembered  definitely  the  two  miracles,  and  the 
exact  number  of  baskets  of  fragments  left,  but 
did  not  learn  their  spiritual  lessons.  A  striking 
illustration  of  "  having  eyes,  yet  seeing  not." 

9-1O.  Do  ye  not  understand,  neither  re- 
member the  five  loaves  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, and  how  many  traveling  baskets 
(xutfiro;)  ye  took  up  ?  neither  the  seven 
loaves  of  the  four  thousand,  and  how 
many  grain  baskets  (anvglc)  ye  took  up  ? 
Observe  that  Christ  distinctly  refers  to  two  mir- 
acles of  feeding  ;  that  he  discriminates  between 
them  by  his  reference  to  the  "Cve  loaves  of  the 
five  thousand"  and  the  "seven  loaves  of  the 
four  thousand,"  and  by  referring  to  the  different 
kinds  of  baskets  used.  This  contrast  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  the  tWO  accounts  (compare  notes  on 
Mark  8  :  1-10  and  John  6  :  1-13),  and  to  the  recollection  Of 

the  apostles  who  (Mark  8 : 19-20)  respond  to  Christ's 
question  that  in  one  case  they  gathered  up  twelve 
traveling  baskets,  in  the  other  seven  grain  bas- 
kets. It  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  this  testi- 
mony to  believe  that  the  account  of  both  mira- 
cles is  derived  from  the  same  event,  if  we  attach 
any  credence  to  the  Evangelist's  narratives. 


SPORTA.  COPHINUS. 

(Grain  Basket.)  (Traveling  Basket.) 

The  two  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
difference  in  kind  between  the  baskets  used  on 
the  two  occasions.  The  Cophinus  is  taken  from 
an  engraved  gem  ;  the  Sporta  from  the  statue  of 
a  young  fisherman  in  the  Royal  Neapolitan  Mu- 
seum. The  Sporta  was  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  provision  basket ;  the  Cophinus  was 
used  by  the  Jews  as  a  kind  of  traveling  basket. 
The  scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  was  the 
larger ;  perhaps  there  was  no  generic  difference 
in  size. 

1 1 .  The  best  critics  give,  by  a  slight  change  in 
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13  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Csesarea 
Ph  lippi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  saying,  Whom"  do  men 
say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ? 


14  And  they  said,1  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the 
Baptist ;  some,  Elias  ;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of 
tiie  prophets. 


y  Mark  8  :  27  ;  Luke  9  :  18,  etc s  ch.  14  :  2  ;  Luke  9  :  7-9. 


reading  and  punctuation,  a  different  rendering  to 
this  verse,  which  should  read :  "  How  is  it 
that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 
not  to  you  concerning  bread  ?  But  be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees."  Christ  does  not  explain  ; 
but  he  chides  their  dullness,  then  repeats  his 
warning,  and  leaves  them  to  study  out  its  meaning 
for  themselves,  which  they  do. 

12.  But  of  the  teaching  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  the  Sadducees.  Not  merely  the 
doctrine,  that  is,  the  things  taught,  but  the  teach- 
ing, which  includes  the  spirit  and  method.  Luke, 
in  his  account  of  Christ's  use  of  the  same  symbol 
on  another  occasion  (Luke  12 :  i),  gives  Christ's  own 
interpretation,  "Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy." 

In  considering  the  practical  significance  of  this 
teaching,  observe  that  (1)  Christ  rebukes  his  dis- 
ciples, not  for  a  fragrant  dereliction,  but  for  a 
lack  of  spiritual  perception ;  (2)  he  teaches  in 
enigma,  and  requires  them  to  study  out  its  mean- 
ing for  themselves ;  (3)  their  dullness  to  perceive 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  his  teaching  was  akin  to 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  for  which  he  had  just  be- 
fore rebuked  them  (verses  i-t),  and  both  spring 
from  the  same  source,  lack  of  spiritual  life  and 
consequently  spiritual  perception ;  (4)  false 
teaching  and  pernicious  influences  are  ranked  by 
our  Lord  together  and  compared  to  leaven,  be- 
cause subtle,  unobserved,  and  pervasive  ;  (5)  the 
false  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  the  worldly 
spirit  of  the  Herodians,  and  the  religious  form- 
alism of  the  Pharisees  are  classed  together ;  (6) 
the  disciples  are  warned  to  be  on  the  watch 
against  evil  teaching  in  the  very  quarters  where 
the  nation  looked  and  had  a  right  to  look  for  its 
religious,  philosophical,  and  political  leaders. 

Ch.  16  : 13-20.    PETER'S  CONFESSION  OF  CHRIST.— 

THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TBTTE  CONCEPTION  OF  JESUS  CON- 
TRASTED :  A  PKOPHET  ;  THE  MESSIAH. — THE  SECRET  OP 
ALL  TRUE  SPIRITUAL  KNOWLEDGE  :  THE  TEACHING  OF 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  (1  Cor.  2  :  10). — THE  SECRET  OF 
ALL  STABILITY  IN  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER!  FAITH  IN 
A  LIVING  AND  LIFE-GIVING  CHRIST.  THIS  HAKES 
EVERT  POSSESSOR  A  PETER. — THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  :  LIVING  FAITH  IN  A  LIVING  SAV- 
IOUR.— HOW  TO  HAKE  THE  CHURCH  STRONG  AGAINST 

THE  GATES  OF  HELL :  A  REVIVAL  OF  THIS  LIVING  FAITH 
BT  RECEIVING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD. — THE  POWER  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  THE  KINGDOH  OF  GOD  :  POWER  TO 
BIND  AND  LOOSE,  I.  «.,  TO  WALK  IN  THE  PERFECT  LAW 
OF  LIBERTY. — NECESSITY  OF  CAUTION  IN  PREACHING 
THE  TRUTH:  PREACH  ONLY  WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  ARE 

TRULY  PREPAKED  TO  HEAR  (John  16  I  13). 


This  significant  and  solemn  colloquy  is  re- 
corded by  Mark  (s  -.  27-30)  and  Luke  (9 : 18-21),  though 
less  fully  than  here.  Matthew  alone  gives  the 
blessing  of  Christ  pronounced  on  Peter  in  verses 
18  and  19.  John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  to  make 
clear  his  Lord's  divinity  (John  20 : 31),  omits  this  in- 
cident altogether.  The  omission  is  an  indication 
that  he  wrote  with  the  other  Gospels  before  him, 
and  supplied  only  what  they  lacked.  The  time 
is  correctly  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive here.  It  was  after  Christ  had  closed  his 
public  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  was  seeking  repose 
with  his  disciples  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to 
them  especial  instruction  in  the  principles  of  his 
kingdom. 

13.  When  Jesus  came  into  the  region  of 
Caesarea  of  Philippi.  There  were  two  Ca?sa- 
reas  in  Palestine ;  one  on  the  coast,  midway  be- 
tween Joppa  and  Mount  Carmel,  the  other  north 
of  Galilee  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Dan,  the  northernmost  town 
of  the  Holy  Land  proper  (see  map).  It  was 
termed  Ccesarea  in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar,  the 
great  patron  of  the  Herodian  family,  to  whom 
the  great  temple  erected  here  by  Herod  was  ded- 
icated, and  Philippi,  i.  e.  of  Philip,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  Caesarea  and  in  honor  of  Herod 
Philip  the  tetrarch  (Matt,  u :  i,  and  note),  who  made 
it  the  site  of  his  villas  and  palaces.  It  is  probably 
to  be  identified  historically  with  the  Baal-gad 
under  Mount  Hermon,  which  marked  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Joshua's  conquest  (Joshua  11 :  H). 
Here,  subsequently,  was  erected  a  sanctuary  to 
the  heathen  god  Pan,  which  gave  to  the  town 
the  new  name  of  Paneas,  which  still  lingers  in  the 
modern  appellation  Banias.  This  sanctuary  of 
Pan  was  constructed  in  a  cave  in  the  rock  (Stan- 
ley'1 s  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  390) ;  Greek  inscrip- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  rock,  testifying  to  the 
former  existence  of  this  sanctuary,,  still  remain. 
Above  this  sanctuary,  and  on  the  cliff  itself, 
Herod  built  the  white  marble  temple  in  honor  of 
Augustus.  It  is  conjectured,  not  unreasonably, 
that  Christ's  colloquy  with  his  disciples  took 
place  within  sight  of  this  temple ;  that  he  referred 
indirectly  to  the  temple  thus  founded  on  a  rock, 
yet  not  to  abide.  From  this  same  cliff  burst 
forth,  in  rivulets,  which  just  below  unite  in  a 
single  stream,  the  waters  which  constitute  the 
higher  source  of  the  Jordan. 

Asked  his  disciples.  Apparently  the  twelve 
only.  Whom  do  men.  Luke  says,  the  people 
(Greek  "/Ao?),  that  is,  the  common  people,  the 
multitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  Scribes  and 
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15  He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 

16  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,*  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

17  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 


art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona :   for  flesh*  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but"  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 
18  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter ;" 


»ch.  14:33 ;P«.  2:1;  John  1  :  49;  AcU  9:  20;  Heb.  1 : 2,5 bl  Cor.  2:10;  Gal.  1  :  16  ;  Eph.  8  :  8 c  1  John  4  :  15;  5:  20 d  John  1:44. 


the  Pharisaic  leaders.    That  the  Son  of  man 

is.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  best  manuscripts. 
The  Son  of  man  in  the  N.  T.  always  signifies  the 
Messiah.  According  to  one  interpretation,  and 
one  which  the  reading  I  have  given  seems  to  sus- 
tain, the  question  would  be,  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son do  the  public  think  the  expected  Messiah  to 
be.  But  our  English  version  evidently  represents 
the  spirit  of  the  question  more  accurately :  What 
estimate  do  the  public  put  upon  me,  the  Mes- 
siah ?  For  (a)  the  question  is  thus  reported  by 
both  Mark  and  Luke,  where  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reading,  and  (&)  Christ's  second  question 
to  his  disciples,  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  shows 
that  he  inquires  not  merely  into  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  respecting  the  Messiah,  but 
into  the  public  opinion,  and  into  his  disciples' 
opinion,  respecting  himself.  Why  does  he  ask 
this  question  ?  To  lead  his  disciples  on  to  a  con- 
fession of  their  own  higher  faith.  If  one  is  un- 
certain respecting  the  divine  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  let  him,  as  here,  compare  that  with  other 
hypotheses,  and  by  a  comparison  reach  the  truth. 

14.  They  said,  Some,  John  the  Baptist. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Herod,  who  thought 
John  whom  he  had  beheaded  was  risen  from  the 
dead  (Matt,  u  :  2).  Others,  Elijah.  Malachi 
(4 : 5)  had  prophesied  that  Elijah  the  prophet 
should  come  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord,  a  prophesy  fulfilled  by  the  advent 
of  John  the  Baptist.  See  Matt.  11  : 14,  and  note. 
Some  of  the  people  thought  Jesus  fulfilled  this 
prophecy,  and  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of 
another  Messiah.  And  others,  Jeremiah,  or 
one  of  the  prophets,  i.  e.  "that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  is  risen  again  "  (Luke  9  :  is).  Jeremiah 
is  placed  first,  because  in  Jewish  canon  he  was 
placed  first  among  the  O.  T.  prophets. 

16.  And  Simon  Peter  answered.  His 
original  name  was  Simon  or  Simeon.  The  appel- 
lation Peter  was  given  him  by  our  Lord,  when  he 
first  and  but  temporarily  joined  Jesus  at  the  ford 
of  Bethabara  (John  i :  40, 41).  Chrysostom  charac- 
terizes him  as  the  "  mouth  of  the  apostles  and 
the  leader  of  the  apostolic  choir."  But  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  here  that  he  spoke  for  them ; 
rather  impulsively  and  ardently,  he  gave  instant 
expression  to  his  own  conviction.  Observe  his 
language  ;  not,  I  say  that  thou  art,  nor,  We  say 
that  thou  art,  but  Thou  art.  He  expresses  not 
an  opinion,  but  an  assured  and  certain  fact. 
Thou  art  the  Christ.  That  is,  the  Messiah, 
literally  the  Anointed.  See  note  on  the  names  of 
Jesus,  p.  21.  The  Son  of  the  living  God. 


Mark  says  simply  Thou  art  the  Christ;  Luke,  Tfte 
Christ  of  God.  The  phrase  living  God  was  com- 
mon among  the  Jews,  not  merely  to  distinguish 

JehOVah  from  idols  (josh.  3  :  10 ;  AcU  14  :  IS  ;  1  Then.  1 : 9), 

but  also  to  indicate  his  character  as  a  personal 
Being,  who  enters  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  soul  of  man,  and  by  the  warmth  of  his 
own  life  imparts  to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul. 

( Psalm  42:  2;  Si:  2;  2  Cor.  3:3;  1  Tim.  4:lo).        It    is    thUS 

peculiarly  appropriate  as  a  designation  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  this  personal, 
living,  and  life-giving  character  of  our  God. 

17.  Happy  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas.  The  meaning  of  Jonas  is  dove.  Some 
of  the  commentators  see  in  this  an  allegorical 
meaning — Simon,  son  of  the  Dove,  that  is,  child 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others  think  that  it  recalls 
his  earthly  origin  in  contrast  with  the  spiritual 
blessing  conferred  upon  him.  I  should  rather 
regard  it  simply  as  an  emphatic  address,  as  in 
John  21  :  15-17,  "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me."  Such  an  employment  of  the  double 
name  is  common  with  us  in  emphatic  address. 
Why  peculiarly  happy  ?  A  similar  confession  of 
faith  had  apparently  been  made  before  ;  by  the 
disciples  when  Jesus  quelled  the  storm  on  the 
lake  of  Galilee  (Matt.  14 : 33),  and  by  Nathaniel  on 
his  first  meeting  with  Christ  (John  i :  49).  Christ 
himself  answers  the  question.  For  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  nnto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  The 
previous  expressions  of  faith  were  produced  by 
wonder,  and  were  founded  on  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  power  or  knowledge,  which  are  of  them- 
selves very  inadequate  foundations  on  which  to 
build  such  a  faith.  Peter's  language  here  was  the 
expression,  in  calmness,  of  a  settled  conviction, 
which  was  produced  by  a  disclosure  of  the  divine 
character  of  Christ  to  the  spiritual  apprehension 
of  the  disciples,  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  True  spiritual  blessedness  con- 
sists not  in  a  merely  intellectual  belief,  but  in  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  Christ's  divine  charac- 
ter. Compare  Matt.  11 :  27  ;  1  Cor.  2:5;  GaL 
1  : 15,  16.  Flesh  and  blood  was  a  phrase  hi  com- 
mon use  among  the  rabbis  to  designate  man  in 
contradistinction  to  God.  Here,  it  is  equivalent 
to  anything  human,  i.  e.,  Christ  declares,  No 
power  or  faculty  of  man,  in  yourself  or  others, 
has  imparted  this  knowledge  to  you.  Compare 

1  Cor.  15  :  50 ;    Gal.  1  : 16 ;  ~Ephes.  6  : 12 ;    Heb. 

2  : 14.     Observe  the  implication  of  a  direct  dis- 
closure of  the  truth  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the 
soul.    Observe,  too,  that,  whilst  modern  theology 
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ande  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and  the         19  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
gates'  of  hell  shall  not  prevails  against  it  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thouh  shalt  bind  on  earth, 


e  Eph.  2:20;  Rev.  21  :' 14 !  Ft.  9  :  13 g  I«a.  54:  17 ch.  18  :  18. 


attributes  the  work  of  revelation  and  inspiration 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  here  attributed  to  the 
Father;  one  of  the  many  indications  that  the 
N.  T.  makes  no  such  clear  philosophical  distinc- 
tion between  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  as 
were  later  made. 

18.  Thou  art  a  rock  and  upon  this  rock. 
There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  words  which  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  fully  hi  the  English.  The 
Greek  word  Peter  signifies  rock,  though  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  word  as  Christ 
uses  it ;  in  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence  he  em- 
ploys the  masculine  form  (ittroog,  petros),  in  the 
latter  clause  the  feminine  form  (rtir^a,  petra). 
Some  scholars  have  drawn  important  doctrinal 
conclusions  from  this  variation  (see  notes  below) ;  but 
the  grounds  for  so  doing  are  very  slight.  The 
ordinary  form  is  feminine.  In  applying  the  word 
to  a  man,  Jesus  would  naturally  change  it  to  the 
masculine  form. 

I  will  build  my  church.  The  word  (ixyJ.tj- 
ala)  here  rendered  church,  means,  etymologically, 
something  called  together  ;  it  stands  in  the  Septua- 
gint  or  Greek  version  of  the  O.  T.  for  the  Great 
Congregation,  or  Jewish  House  of  Parliament  or 
Congress,  a  body  half  way  between  a  represen- 
tative gathering  and  a  mass  meeting,  probably 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  (Numb. 

14:1-5,10;  27:18-23;     1  Kings  8:  1-5;    1  Chron.  13:1-8;    Psalm 

S2:2a).  "In  the  N.  T.  it  most  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  sense  of  an  assemblage  of  Christians 
generally "  (Eitto) ;  and  if  it  ever  signifies 
a  definite  ecclesiastical  organization,  with  officers 
and  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  powers,  this  is  a 
secondary  meaning,  and  one  which  the  Apostles 
could  not  have  attached  to  it  at  this  time,  when 
no  such  organization  existed.  Here  it  is  simply 
equivalent  to  my  called,  i.  e.  those  called  out  of 
the  world  to  represent  visibly  among  men  Christ's 
invisible  kingdom ;  in  other  words,  his  entire 
inorganic  body  of  professed  disciples. 

The  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  hell  or 
Hades  (here  utdtj?),  see  note  on  Matt.  5 : 22.  The 
phrase  gates  of  Hades  may  be  regarded  as  here 
equivalent  to  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  death 
sallying  out  from  its  gates,  as  from  a  fortified 
city,  to  attack  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  represent- 
ed in  its  Great  Congregation ;  or  we  may  con- 
ceive the  metaphor  to  be  drawn  from  the  attempt 
of  an  enemy  to  hold  captives  in  a  walled  city, 
but  without  effect,  the  gates  being  unable  to 
keep  them  in  their  captivity.  Thus  the  gates  of 
Gaza  did  not  prevail  against  Samson  (judges  16 : 1-3). 
This  appears  to  me  to  ba  the  better  interpreta- 


tion. Thus  the  metaphor  involves  a  promise  of 
immortality,  both  to  the  Christian  and  the 
Church.  Death  seems  to  capture  and  carry  cap- 
tive the  Christian,  and  so  to  destroy  the  Church  ; 
but  the  gates  of  Hades  are  powerless  to  hold  the 
captives,  and  through  the  death  portal  they  that 
seem  to  be  captured  enter  into  the  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-born  in  heaven  (Hebrews  12 : 22, 23). 
Of  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  historical  illus- 
trations are  afforded  by  the  deliverance  of  Peter 
from  death  (Acts  12 :  1-11),  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  Saints  at  the  death  of  Christ  (Matt.  27 : 52),  but 
most  of  all  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  himself 
as  a  first-fruits  (i  Cor.  is :  20). 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CHRIST'S  CUTJKCH. 
This  and  the  following  verse  have  given  rise  to 
volumes  of  bitter  controversy.  I  shall  treat 
them  separately,  on  account  both  of  their  diffi- 
culty and  their  importance.  The  principal  inter- 
pretations of  this  verse  are  the  following  : 

I.  TIi£  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  view;  that 
Christ  declares  his  purpose  to  found  a  great  ec- 
clesiastical organization;  that  this  organization 
was  to  be  built  upon  Peter  and  his  successors  as 
its  true  foundation ;  that  they  were  to  represent 
to  all  time  the  authority  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
being  clothed,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  with  a 
continuous  inspiration,  and  authorized  by  the 
word,  and  fitted  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God, 
to  guide,  direct,  illumine,  and  command  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  Christ  himself.  This  view  is  untenable  for  the 
following  reasons :  (a.)  Christ  does  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  refer  to  a  definite  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization by  the  word  church  (Ixxlrjalu),  and  would 
not  be  so  understood  by  his  disciples.  (6.)  Peter 
was  not  by  nature  rock-like  ;  he  was,  on  the  con- 
tary,  characteristically  impulsive  and  unstable. 
(See  note  on  Simon  Peter,  pp.  109,  110.)  There 
must  be,  therefore,  some  other  significance  in  the 
words,  Thou  art  a  rock,  which  the  Romish  inter- 
pretation loses,  (c.)  Neither  he  nor  the  other 
disciples  understood  that  Christ  invested  him 
with  any  such  authority  and  position.  He  did 
not  occupy  any  such  place  in  the  church  while 
he  lived.  In  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
is :  7-11)  he  was  simply  an  adviser,  the  office  of 
chief,  or  President,  being  apparently  held  by 
James  ;  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  his  face  as  no 
disciple  ever  withstood  Christ,  or  would  have 
withstood  his  acknowledged  representative  (cw. 
2 : 11-14) ;  and  throughout  the  N.  T.  the  apostles 
are  all  treated  as  co-equals  (Matt,  is :  i ;  19 : 28 ;  23 : 8 ; 
John  is :  1-5 ;  Rev.  21 : 14).  (d.)  There  is  neither  here 
nor  anywhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  any  hint  of  the 
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appointment  of  a  successor  to  Peter,  or  of  any 
authority  m  him  to  appoint  a  successor,  or  of  any 
such  authority  vested  in  any  of  the  apostles,  or 
exercised  or  assumed  to  be  exercised  by  any  of 
them,  (e.)  The  N.  T.  throughout,  and  the  O.  T. 
in  all  its  prophecies,  recognizes  Christ  as  the  chief 
corner-stone,  the  foundation  on  which  the  King- 
dom of  God  can  alone  be  built  (i  Cor.  3 :  n  ;  Ephes. 
2: 20).  (/.)  Mark  and  Luke  omit  from  their  ac- 
count this  utterance  of  Christ ;  if  it  really  desig- 
nated Peter  as  the  foundation  of  the  visible 
church,  and  was  thus  essential  and  not  incidental 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  incident, 
it  would  not  be  omitted  from  their  accounts. 

II.  Various  Protestant  views.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  following :  1.  That  the  church  was  built 
upon  Peter,  because  he  was  the  first  to  make  it 
known,  as  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  2 :  u-26)  and  subsequently  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts, 
cb.  10).  But  this  view  is  untenable  because  (a)  the 
words  are  too  solemnly  spoken,  and  too  significant, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  promise  of  personal  prior- 
ity in  time  hi  preaching  the  Gospel ;  (6)  according 
to  this  view  Peter  was  a  builder  of  the  church,  not 
its  foundation  ;  and  (c)  even  as  a  builder  he  was 
less  a  founder  than  Paul,  or  perhaps  even  John 
and  James.  2.  That  Christ  does  not  refer  to 
Peter,  but  to  his  declaration,  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  i.  e.  he -declares  the 
rock  on  which  he  will  build  his  church  is  not 
Peter,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  which  Peter  has  given  expression.  But 
this  is  untenable  because  («)  it  ignores  Christ's 
play  upon  the  words  Petros  (airno:),Peter,andpetra 
(.Ttrou),  rock  ;  (6)  the  church  is  not  represented 
in  the  N.  T.  as  built  upon  any  doctrine,  but  upon 
living  souls  (see  Scripture  references  below,  III,  b); 
(c)  in  fact  churches  which  have  retained  this  doc- 
trine hi  their  creed,  the  Roman  Catholic  for  ex- 
ample, have  become  corrupted  and  Christless  in 
their  life.  3.  That  Christ  refers  to  himself,  as 
in  the  prophecy  of  John  2  : 19,  "  Destroy  this 
Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it  up." 
Those  who  hold  this  view  assert  that  the  Rock 
is  throughout  the  Bible  a  symbol  of  God  or  of 

Christ  (Deut.  32  :  4,  31  j  1  Sam.  2:2;  Psalm  92:15;  Isaiah  26  :  4, 
marg.  ;  44  :  8,  marg.  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  4)  J  that  the  Change  in  the 

Greek  from  the  masculine  form  Petros  (nttQus), 
Peter,  to  the  feminine  petra  (netou),  rock,  indi- 
cates a  change  in  meaning,  which  Christ  may 
have  further  interpreted  by  pointing  to  himself  ; 
that  the  form  of  his  language  indicates  such  a 
change,  since  he  does  not  say  "upon  thee,"  but 
"upon  this  rock."  Thus  they  regard  Christ's 
language  as  equivalent  to,  Thou  art  a  piece  of 
rock,  and  upon  the  Rock  Christ  Jesus,  from 
which  thou  dost  derive  thy  rock-like  character, 
I  will  build  my  church.  I  regard  this  view  un- 
tenable because  (a)  it  fails  fairly  to  interpret  the 
play  upon  the  words  Peter  (ncroo;,  petros)  and 


rock  («£roo,  petra) ;  (6)  it  contravenes  the  spirit 
of  the  figure,  in  which  Christ,  by  the  words,  I 
will  build  my  church,  represents  himself  as  the 
builder,  not  as  the  foundation ;  (c)  it  fails  to  har- 
monize with  the  context,  in  which  Christ  promises 
to  give  to  Peter,  because  of  his  faith  and  his  place 
in  the  church,  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
(d.)  A  careful  examination  of  other  passages 
will  indicate  that  Christ  is  represented  as  the  Rock 
on  which  the  church  is  to  be  built,  only  in  so  far 
as  he  is  embodied  in  the  life  and  the  faith  of  his 
disciples. 

III.  TJie  view  which  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  one 
is  as  follows :  That  which  makes  Simon  to  be  in 
truth  a  Peter  (a  rock)  is  his  vital  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Every 
one  who  possesses  a  like  faith  is,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  faith,  a  Peter,  that  is,  a  rock, 
and  Christ  builds  his  church  on  this  rock,  that 
is,  on  this  living  experience  of  faith  in  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  inspired  in  the  hearts 
of  men  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  this  living  faith 
be  wanting,  neither  a  whole  college  of  apostles 
and  their  successors,  nor  the  most  orthodox 
creed,  nor  the  most  unquestioning  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  historic  Christ,  can  sustain  the 
church.  Christ's  words,  then,  as  I  understand 
them,  might  be  paraphrased  thus :  Now,  taught 
the  fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  thy  nature  is  changed,  thy 
native  instability  is  taken  away,  and  henceforth 
thou  art  Peter,  a  rock;  and  upon  this  rock,  this 
character  thus  divinely  transformed  by  the  re- 
newing of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  12 : 2)  and  made  strong 
by  a  vital  faith  in  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  / 
will  build  my  church,  the  assembly  of  my  disciples, 
whose  faith  is  to  stand,  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  This  living  faith 
in  Christ,  not  an  ecclesiastical  order,  nor  a  cor- 
rect creed,  nor  natural  strength  of  character, 
shall  be  the  basis  of  my  church,  which  shall  be 
built  out  of  living  men,  and  upon  their  living 
faith  in  me,  as  their  Messiah  and  the  Messiah  of 

the   WOrld.      (Compare  1  Cor.  1  :  27-31 ;    2  :  5 ;   1  Thesa.  1  :  5  ; 

i  Pet.  2 :  s.)  This  view  I  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one,  because  (a)  it  accords  with  the  character  of 
Peter,  who  was  not  stable  by  nature,  but  derived 
all  his  true  strength  from  a  vital  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  (6)  it  accords  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  represent  the  church  as  built  of 
living  hearts,  and  upon  Christ  as  embodied  in  the 
faith  and  life  of  his  discipl  es  (Ephes.  2 : 20-22 ;  GaL  2 : 9 ; 
i  Pet.  2  •  4-6 ;  Rev.  21  •  u) ;  (c)  it  accords  with  the  sub- 
sequent historical  fulfillment  of  this  promise, 
which  has  proved  that  the  church  is  strong  and 
stable,  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  its  mem- 
bers possess  a  vital  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  are 
made  Peters  (rocks)  by  this  their  divinely  begot- 
ten faith  in  their  Head ;  (d)  it  embodies  whatever 
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shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 


20  Then1  charged  he  his  disciples,  that  they  should 
tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ. 


of  truth  there  is  in  the  other  interpretations ;  the 
superficial  truth  in  the  Roman  Catholic  view, 
which  seizes  the  letter,  but  ignores  the  spirit ; 
and  the  deeper  truth  of  the  more  common  Prot- 
estant view,  which  perceives  correctly  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  system  of  doctrines,  and  Christ  is  the 
foundation  of  his  church  as  a  living  organism, 
but  which  has  failed  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  the  letter,  and  so  has  failed  to  get  Christ's 
full  meaning;  (e}  it  is  incidently  confirmed  by 
Peter's  words  in  1  Pet.  2  :  4-G,  which  indicate  his 
understanding  of  Christ's  teaching  here,  and 
which  certainly  point  not  to  himself,  but  to  a 
vital  faith  in  Christ  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  Lange  on  Matthew,  Dr. 
Schaff's  notes,  the  reader  will  find  a  statement 
of  the  views  of  the  different  commentators.  He 
will  be  interested  to  observe  that  the  fathers, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  anl  others, 
make  either  Christ  or  Peter's  confession  of  a 
faith  in  Christ,  the  rock,  not  Peter  himself ;  and 
that  the  last  of  the  three  views  I  have  given 
above  is  substantially  sustained,  by  Calvin  and 
by  the  best  modern  scholars.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Lange,  Schafl,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  Stier,  and  Brown. 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  the  passage 
teaches — (1.)  That  the  only  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  visible  church  which  Jesus  Christ 
recognized  is  vital  faith  in  himself,  wrought  by 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God,  neither  moral  life 
nor  doctrinal  belief  being  adequate  without ;  for 
of  those  who  possess  this  faith  he  declares  he 
will  construct  his  Great  Congregation,  his  visible 
church.  (2.)  The  condition  of  true  power  in  the 
church  is  always  vital  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  hearts  of  its  members,  without  which  neither 
ecclesiastical  order  nor  doctrinal  accuracy  is  of 
any  efficacy.  The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  a 
revival  of  power  in  the  church,  is  always  the  re- 
vival of  this  living  faith  in  the  hearts  of  both 
minister  and  people,  by  seeking  and  receiving  in 
docility  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

19.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  etc.  In  consid- 
ering the  meaning  of  this  confessedly  enigmatical 
and  hotly  contested  passage,  the  candid  student 
must  bear  in  mind  two  canons  of  criticism  :  first, 
in  interpreting  Bible  metaphors,  we  must  ascer- 
tain how  the  hearers  would  have  understood  the 
metaphorical  language;  second,  any  principle 
which  we  find  stated  in  the  Bible  in  enigmatical 
or  ambiguous  language,  we  may  generally  ex- 
pect to  find  stated  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  in  sim- 


pler and  more  perspicuous  language.  For  essen- 
tial truths  do  not  depend  upon  isolated  passages, 
still  less  upon  such  as  are  confessedly  difficult  of 
interpretation.  Applying  the  first  principle,  the 
following  facts  must  be  noted :  (1.)  This  verse  is 
not  a  gift,  but  a  promise  of  a  gift :  I  will  give. 


ANCIENT  KET. 

(2.)  The  key,  in  the  East,  was  a  symbol  of  author- 
ity, was  made  long,  with  a  crook  at  one  end,  so 
that  it  could  be  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  badge 
of  office.  To  this  use  of  the  key  reference  is  had 
in  the  phrase,  "The  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder"  (isaiah9:6),  and  in  the  promise  to 
Eliakim,  "The  key  of  the  house  of  David  I  will 
lay  upon  his  shoulder"  (isaiah  22  :  22).  (3.)  The 
phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  in  the  Gospels 
never  means  the  visible,  external,  organic  church, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  future  state  in  contrast 
with  the  present,  but  the  reign  of  God  in  the 
individual  soul,  or  in  the  community,  (see  note  on 
Matt.  3 : 2.)  The  "  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
do  not,  then,  symbolize  power  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude from  the  earthly  church,  or  from  heaven, 
but  power  in  the  life  of  allegiance  to  God,  i.  e.  in 
the  Christian  life.  (4.)  The  word  bind  (Siw)  is 
never  used  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  metaphor  for  con- 
demnation, or  fastening  guilt  upon  the  soul,  but 
is  used  metaphorically  for  binding  the  individual 
by  laws,  as  in  Rom.  7  :  2 ;  1  Cor.  7  :  27,  39 ;  and 
the  word  loose  (At;w)  is  never  used  as  a  symbol  for 
pardon  or  deliverance  from  sin,  but  always, 
either  literally  of  unbinding  or  dissolving,  as  in 
Mark  1  :  7 ;  2  Pet.  3  : 10, 11, 12,  or  metaphorically 
of  the  relaxing  or  dissolving  of  a  law,  as  in  Matt. 
5  : 19  (where,  see  note) ;  John  5 : 18 ;  7 : 33 ;  10 : 35 ; 
1  Cor.  7: 27.  The  words  "  bind  "  and  "foose"had 
also  this  well  established  significance  among  tho 
Jewish  rabbis,  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "pro- 
hibit ' '  and  ' '  permit. ' '  Lightf  oot  gives  a  number 
of  illustrations;  one  will  here  suffice.  "They 
do  not  send  letters  by  the  hand  of  a  heathen 
on  the  Sabbath,  no,  nor  on  the  fifth  day  of  tho 
week.  Yea,  the  school  of  Shammai  binds  it  (pro- 
hibits it)  even  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week ; 
but  the  school  of  Hillel  looseth  it  (permits  it). "  (5.) 
The  declaration  of  Christ  is  not  whomsoever  thou 
shall  bind  and  loose,  but  whatsoever  (o  E  Tr)  thou 
shall  bind  and  loose.  Applying  these  facts,  this 
verse  will  read  thus  :  I  will  give  thee  authority 
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(the  keys)  in  the  Christian  life  (the  kingdom  of 
heaven) ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  prohibit  thy- 
self (bind)  on  earth  shall  be  prohibited  (bound) 
in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  permit  thy- 
self (loose)  on  earth  shall  be  permitted  (loosed) 
in  heaven. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  asked  and  answered : 
First,  On  whom  is  this  gift  bestowed  ?  Certainly 
not  on  Peter  and  his  successors  in  office,  for 
neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  N.  T.  is 
there  any  hint  that  he  had  either  office  or  suc- 
cessors. In  Matt.  18  : 18  it  is  conferred  certainly 
on  all  the  twelve  ;  and  since  it  is  there  coupled 
with  instructions  concerning  forgiveness,  and  a 
promise  concerning  prayer,  which  are  of  univer- 
sal application,  it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  not 
confined  to  them,  but  bestowed  on  all  who  pos- 
sess that  divinely  inspired  faith  in  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  which  (see  note  on  preceding 
verse)  made  Simon,  son  of  Jona,  a  Peter,  a 
rock.  Second,  Are  there  any  parallel  passages 
to  this  promise,  as  thus  interpreted  ?  Confessedly 
there  are  none  which  sustain  the  papal  interpre- 
tation. The  supposed  power  of  the  pope  to  admit 
to  and  shut  out  from  heaven  rests  solely  on  this 
one  verse,  though  John  20  :  23  (see  note  there)  is 
cited  in  support  of  his  power  to  remit  or  retain 
sin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  indivi- 
dual Christian  to  rely  daily  upon  the  personal 
help  of  a  living  Saviour,  and  to  be  governed  in  his 
life,  not  by  laws  and  rules  and  regulations,  but 
by  the  in-dwelling  Spirit  of  God,  illuminating 
and  inspiring  his  conscience,  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  other  passages  of  Scripture.  See  for 
example  John  8 :  32, 36 ;  Rom.  7 : 6 ;  2  Cor.  3 : 17 ; 
5:7;  Gal.  3  :  25  ;  4  :  7,  31 ;  5  :  1,  16,  13  ;  Col.  2  : 
14-16,  20-22.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  inter- 
pretation amounts  to  a  repeal  of  all  law,  and  a 
declaration  of  personal  infallibility  in  every  Chris- 
tian. To  which  I  reply  that  the  language  is  not 
more  absolute  in  terms  than  is  that  of  such  prom- 
ises as,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name  he  will  give  it  you,"  which,  by  common 
consent,  we  limit  by  other  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, common  sense,  and  by  our  own  experience. 
Fairly  interpreted,  the  promise  of  the  keys  gives 
not  license  to  the  individual  to  be  without  law, 
but  it  gives  him  liberty  and  power  in  his  Christian 
life  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
not  sure  that  he  will  make  no  mistakes,  but  sure 
that  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them  that  "  walk 
after  the  Spirit "  (Rom.  8:  i). 

/  understand,  then,  the  promise  of  the  keys  to  be 
made  to  Pkter  as  the  possessor  of  a  living  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  dinne  Messiah,  and  through  him  to  all 
who,  by  a  like  faith,  are  endued  vnth  a  like  strength 
of  character,  not  natural  but  God-given,  and  I 
would  paraphrase  it  thus :  To  my  disciples  I  will 
give  authority  in  their  spiritual  life,  so  that  they 
shall  no  longer  be  bound  by  rules  and  regulations  like 


those  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  the  Mosaic  code,  but 
whatsoever,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  living  faith 
in  me,  they  shall  prohibit  themselves,  God  will  pro- 
hibit, and  whatsoever,  under  that  inspiration,  they 
shall  permit  themselves,  God  wUl  permit;  for  they 
shatt  have  the*mind  of  the  Spirit.  If  I  have  read  this 
passage  aright,  it  is  the  spiritual  Magna  Charta  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  its  conversion  into  an 
engine  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  must  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  notable  among  the  many 
perversions  of  Scripture. 

The  other  principal  interpretations  of  this  verse 
may  be  classified  as  follows :  1.  The  papal ;  that 
the  power  of  the  keys  was  given  to  Peter  and  his 
successors  in  office,  and  confers  upon  the  pope, 
and  through  him  upon  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy  deriving  their  power  from  him,  authority 
to  admit  to  or  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  2.  The  ecclesiastical;  that  this  power  is 
given  to  Peter  and  the  twelve,  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  that  it  confers  upon  the  Christian  ministry, 
or  upon  the  Christian  church  through  the  minis- 
try, the  power  of  the  keys,  whatever  that  may 
be,  some  regarding  it  as  simply  a  power  of  teach- 
ing, and  by  teaching  opening  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Late  11 : 52),  some  the  power  of  discipline, 
of  opening  and  shutting  the  door  of  the  visible 
church  on  earth,  some  of  true  admittance  and 
exclusion  from  the  heavenly  kingdom,  given  to 
the  apostles  but  retained  by  the  modern  ministry, 
"only  conditionally,  viz.,  on  the  supposition  of 
true  repentance  and  living  faith,  which  the  clergy 
cannot  perfectly  discern,  since  the  gift  of  trying 
the  spirits  has  ceased." — (Olshausen.)  3.  Thehis- 
torical ;  that  it  was  given  only  to  Peter  and  his 
co-disciples,  that  it  conferred  on  them  the  power 
of  opening  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  by  their 
preaching,  or  of  binding  and  relaxing  the  Jewish 
laws  by  their  inspired  decisions,  or  of  retaining 
and  remitting  sin ;  and  the  following  passages  are 
cited  among  others  in  illustration  of  its  exercise. 
Acts  2  :  38-41 ;  3  : 1-8  ;  5  :  1-10  ;  8  :  21 ;  10  :  44-48. 

20.  That  they  should  tell  no  man.  Both 
because  they  were  themselves  not  yet  fully  in- 
structed, and  because  the  people  were  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  and  receive  the  truth.  The  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus  was  perfected  by  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
the  apostles,  Peter  pre-eminently,  based  their  sub- 
sequent public  proclamation  that  Jesus  was  the 

Christ.      (Acts  2:  32-36.) 

16  :  21-28.  CHRIST'S  TEACHING  CONCERNING  SELF- 
SACRTFICE.— "  FBOM  THAT  TIME  FORTH:"  CHRIST 

ADAPTS  HIS  TEACHING  TO  THE  FAITH  OP  HIS  HEAKEB8  ; 
AFTER  THEIR  DECLARATION  OF  HIS  DIVINITY  COMES  HIS 
PROPHECT  OF  HIS  SUFFERING.—  THE  IMPETUOSITY  OF 
LOVE  MAY  LEAD  INTO  SIN.— THE  TRANSITION  FROM  THE 
FULLNESS  OF  FAITH  TO  WORLDLINBSS  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

PETER. — THE  SAME  DISCIPLE  is  AT  ONE  MOMENT  A  HOCK, 
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21  From'  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto 
his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day. 

22  Then  Peter  took  him,   and  began  to  rebuke  him, 
saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto 
thee. 


23  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan  ;k   thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  ;'    for 
thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those 
that  be  of  men. 

24  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  If  any™  man 
will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  me. 


j  Luke  9  : 


!j  18  :  31;  24  :  6,  7  ;  1  Cor.  15:3,  4.... k  2  Sam.  19  :  32.... 1  Rom.  14:  13... .m  ch.  10:38;   Mark  8:  34;  Luke  9  :  23  ;  14  :  27  ; 
Act»  14  :  '22 ;  1  Thess.  3  :  3. 


AT  THE  NEXT,  A  STONE  OF  STUMBLING.— THE  CAUSE 
OP  SPIRITUAL  APOSTACT  :  "  THOU  REGARDEST  NOT  THE 
THINGS  THAT  BE  OF  GOD,  BUT  THOSE  THAT  BE  OF  MEN." 
— CHRIST  OUR  MODEL  OF  RESISTANCE  TO  EVIL  :  INSTANT, 
EARNEST,  RESOLUTE.— CROSS  TAKING  AND  CROSS  BEAR- 
ING ARE  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  FOLLOWING  CHRIST. — THE 
NATURE  OF  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  SELF-DENIAL.— TWO  IM- 
PORTANT QUESTIONS:  WHAT  PROFIT  IN  BARTERING 

ONE'S  LIFE  FOR  THE  THINGS  THAT  SHOULD  MINISTER  TO 
IT  ?  HOW  CAN  A  LOST  LIFE  BE  RECLAIMED  ? — THE  CER- 
TAINTY OF  COMING  JUDGMENT  A  WARNING  TO  THE  IM- 
PENITENT, AN  INSPIRATION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN.— OUR 
PRIVILEGE  :  WE  SEE  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD  IN 

HIS  KINGDOM. — Compare  Luke  10  :  24. 

Given  by  Mark  (s :  si-ss ;  9 :  i)  and  Luke  (9  •.  22-27). 
But  the  latter  says  nothing  of  Peter's  rebuke  and 
Christ's  reply. 

21.  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus 
to  shew.  This  is  the  first  clear  prophecy,  by 
Christ,  of  his  crucifixion,  though  it  was  intimated 
in  his  sermon  at  Capernaum  on  the  True  Bread 
(john,  ch.  e).  But  the  disciples  could  not  receive  the 
doctrine  of  his  death,  and  did  not  until  history 

Confirmed  it.       (See  Mark  9  :  32  ;   Luke  9  :  45  j  18  :  34).      Ob- 

serve  the  regular  development  in  his  teaching. 
First,  he  sun  ply  proclaims  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand  "  (Matt.  4 :  17) ;  then  he  explains 
.  the  principles  and  laws  of  that  kingdom  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  then  in  the  parables  by 
the  sea  (Matt.  ch.  13),  he  sets  forth  in  figures  the 
nature  of  its  progress  and  the  obstacles  it  will  en- 
counter ;  but  not  until,  by  no  direct  word  of  his, 
but  by  gradual  acquaintance  with  him,  the  disci- 
ples have  come  to  the  full  faith  that  he  is  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Son  of  God,  does  he  begin  to  foretell  to 
them  his  cross.  He  must  go.  Not  because  he 
could  not  escape,  but  because  it  was  the  way  or- 
dained for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work.  Luke  34  : 
36 ;  Acts  3 : 18. 

Elders,  Chief  Priests,  and  Scribes.  The 
elders  were  leaders  in  the  Jewish  nation.  Their 
office  dates  from  the  patriarchal  era.  Their  age 
gave  them  their  authority  as  counsellors  and  lead- 
ers ;  hence  their  name.  So  the  modern  term  Shiek 
means  old  man,  and  the  shiek's  age  is  the  ground 
of  his  authority.  These  elders  exercised  certain 
not  very  well  defined  political  functions ;  were 
organized  by  Moses  into  a  body,  somewhat  re- 
sembling OUr  Senate  (Numb.  11  :  16,  17  ;  compare  Josh.  9  : 

18-si ;  jer.  26 : 10-ie) ;  but  existed  as  a  recognized 
class  of  men  before  his  time  (Eiod.  3 :  ie ;  4  •.  29) 
From  among  them  were  chosen  the  governors  of 


districts  (Deut.  31 : 28)  and  local  magistrates  (Deut.  10 : 

12  ;  21  :  3  j  22  :  15  ;  Ruth  4  :  9,  11  j  1  Kings  21  :  8).    From  them 

were  selected  certain  representatives  of  the  lay 
element  in  the  Sanhedrim,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
chief  priests  were  the  heads  of  the  priestly 
courses ;  the  scribes  were  the  Jewish  rabbis,  the 
writers  and  teachers  of  the  law.  Christ's  lan- 
guage here  represents  the  Sanhedrim,  which  was 
composed  of  these  three  classes,  laymen,  priests, 
and  teachers  (see  note  on  Matt.  2 : 4),  and  constituted 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried,  and  by 
which  he  was  condemned  to  death  (Matt.  26 : 57, 59). 

22.  Then    Peter  took  him.     Apparently 
one  side.      For  Mark  says  Christ    spoke    that 
saying  openly,  as  though  to  contrast  with  the 
conference    between    Christ    and    Peter  which 
followed;   and  adds  that  after  Peter's  rebuke 
Christ  turned  about  and  looked  on  his   disci- 
ples.    Luther  translates,  Peter  took  him  to  him- 
self.— Rebuked    him.     The  Greek  (Imnitiito) 
signifies  literally,  to  adjudge,  hence  to  find  fault 
with.    Peter's  impulse  was  founded  on  a  love  for 
Christ  which  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his 
rejection  and  crucifixion.    But  it  was  the  disci- 
ple's   duty   to   listen   to,  not  to    instruct   the 
Master. 

Be  it  far  from  thee.  Literally,  Mercy  on 
thee  1  that  is,  God  be  merciful  to  thee,  God  forgive 
thee,  for  this  speech.  It  was  an  exclamation  of 
strong  dissent,  seemingly  of  impatient  dissent. 
Compare  for  its  significance  1  Chron.  11  : 19, 
where  in  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  version  the 
language  is  the  same,  and  would  be  literally 
rendered,  "God  forgive  me  the  doing  of  this 
thing."  This  shall  not  be  to  thee.  Peter 
assumed  that  he  "knew  better  and  could  ensure 
his  Divine  Master  against  such  an  event.  It  is 
this  spirit  of  confident  rejection  of  God's  re- 
vealed purposes  which  the  Lord  so  sharply  re- 
bukes."— (Alford.)  It  is  the  same  spirit  which 
made  the  cross  of  Christ  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  (i  Cor.  i . 
23),  and  which  leads  modern  philosophy  to  reject 
the  N.  T.  doctrine  of  a  suffering  God ;  and  the 
cause  of  this  rejection  is  always  the  same, 
namely,  regarding  "not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  those  that  be  of  men." 

23.  But  he  turned,  i.  e.   away  from  Peter 
and  back  to  the  disciples.    Compare  Mark  8  :  33. . 
— Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.    On  which 
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25  For"  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : 
and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it. 


26  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or0  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 


n  John  12  :  25  ;  Es.  4  :  14. . .  .0  Ft.  49  :  7,  8. 


Gavazzi  says  that  the  church  which  is  founded  on 
Peter  as  its  rock  is  a  Satanic  church.  The  word 
Satan  signifies  adversary.  Peter  was  the  adver- 
sary of  Christ  in  that  he  employed  his  friendship, 
not  to  strengthen  him  for  the  day  of  trial,  but  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  He  unconsciously  repeated 
the  temptation  presented  by  the  devil  in  the  wil- 
derness. Observe  here  Christ's  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  his  teaching  to  the  disciples,  in  ch. 
10  :  36,  37.  Observe,  too,  that  our  best  friend 
becomes  our  worst  enemy  when  he  employs  his 
friendship  to  tempt  us  to  evil,  and  notice  the 
spirit  in  which  Christ  resists  the  solicitations  of 
such  friendship. — An  offence  unto  me.  The 
original  word  (axavSaiov)  here  employed,  is  liter- 
ally a  trap  stick,  I.  e.  a  bent  stick  on  which  the  bait 
is  fastened,  and  against  which  the  animal  strikes 
and  springs  the  trap.  Hence  it  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  as  a  metaphor  to  designate  anything  which 
tends  to  lead  one  into  moral  or  spiritual  ruin. 
See  note  on  ch.  5  :  29.  To  Christ  Peter  is  such 
a  trap-stick,  who  would  be,  if  Christ  yielded 
to  him,  a  baited  lure  to  trap  him  into  sin.  Con- 
trast Peter's  quiet  acceptance  of  this  rebuke  with 
the  resistance  and  anger  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  John 
12  :  47,  with  Luke  22  :  3,  4.  Compare  the  spirit 
of  John  and  James  when  rebuked  by  our  Lord. 
Luke  9  :  54^56.  See  Prov.  27  :  6. 

Thou  art  regarding  not  the  things  of 
God,  but  those  of  men.  Contrast  with  verse 
17  above.  In  accepting  Christ,  despite  his  ap- 
parent lowly  origin  and  his  really  humble  career, 
Peter  showed  his  appreciation  of  spiritual  things  ; 
in  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  he 
showed  that  he  still  retained  the  earthly  idea  of 
greatness,  as  power,  rather  than  the  divine  idea 

Of  greatness,  as  love.      (See  Exod.  33  :  18,  19 ;  Psalm  103  :  8, 

narg.).  The  original  word  rendered  savour- 
est  (i/iaov^to)  expresses  the  action  of  the  mind, 
heart  and  will ;  it  is  more  than  thinking,  since 
tliat  involves  only  the  idea  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity. Its  significance  will  be  indicated  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  by  comparing  the  use  of  the  same 
verb  in  Rom.  8  :  5,  Do  mind  the  things  of  the 
flesh  ;  Rom.  12  : 16,  Mind  not  high  things  ;  Phil. 
2  :  5,  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

24.  Then  said  Jesns  nnto  his  disciples. 
Also  publicly  and  to  the  multitude  (Mark  8:34). 
The  rebuke  was  private,  the  teaching  public — a 
lesson  to  the  ministry.  Preaching  should  be 
practical,  but  not  personal. — If  any  man  wills 
to  come  after  me.  That  is,  will  make  this  his 
purpose. — Let  him  renounce  himself.  The 


Greek  verb  here  (ana^vtouui)  rendered  deny,  is 
used  in  describing  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord 
(Matt.  26:34,35).  The  Latin  translation  is  dbnego, 
from  which  comes  our  verb  abnegate.  He  must 
renounce  self  as  his  master,  and  accept  Christ  as 
his  master.  Christian  self-denial  consists,  not  hi 
self-inflicted  suffering,  nor  in  sacrificing  partic- 
ular interests,  but  hi  disowning  self-interest  as  the 
motive  of  life  and  substituting  therefor  the  will  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  men. — And  take  up 
his  cross.  Luke  adds  daily  (Luke  9 : 23).  Observe, 
his  own  cross,  not  some  other  man's.  Compare 
Heb.  12  :  1,  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us.  Observe  too,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Christian  is  not  merely  to  bear  the 
inevitable  cross  laid  upon  him,  but  to  take  up  the 
cross  voluntarily  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  Chris- 
tian cross-bearing  consists  not  in  assuming  pen- 
ances and  inventing  self-sacrifices  (col.  2 : 23),  but 
in  disowning  allegiance  to  one's  self  and  substitu- 
ting therefor  allegiance  to  God,  thus  following 

Christ's  example    (John  5  :  SO  ;  6  :  38.     Compare  Gal.  2  :  SO ; 

Coi.  3:s).  The  self  to  be  disowned  is  interpreted 
by  Rom.  8  :  13.  The  connection  between  this 
and  the  preceding  verse  is  clear :  Not  only 
must  you  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah, if  you  are  to  be  my  disciple  you  must  pos- 
sess my  spirit  of  willing  self-sacrifice  for  love's 
sake. 

23.  Whosoever  is  determined  to  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it ;  bnt  whosoever  is 
willing  to  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it.  In  the  original  Greek  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  clause  of  this  ' 
verse  which  the  English  version  does  not  pre- 
serve, but  which  the  above  translation  may  indi- 
cate to  the  English  reader.  On  the  spiritual 
significance  of  this  aphorism  see  note  on  Matt. 
10  :  39. 

26.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  acquire  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  life  :  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  as  a  ransom  for  his  life ;  i.  e.  if  it  is 
lost.  The  word  (</  -v/rf)  here  rendered  soul,  is  the 
same  translated  life  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
should  be  so  rendered  here.  The  contrast  is  not 
between  gaining  this  world  and  losing  the  next ; 
nor  exactly  between  acquiring  material  and  sac- 
rificing spiritual  interests ;  but  between  gaining 
that  which  is  external  to  one's  self  and  losing  one's 
own  character  and  life  hi  the  process.  Luke 
gives  it  more  clearly,  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast 
away.  This  bargain  is  made  by  every  man  who 
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27  For?  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  his  angels,  andi  then  he  shall  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works. 

28  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There'  be  some  standing 
nere,  which  shall  not  taste8  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ANP  after'  six  days  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and 
John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  an 
high  mountain  apart, 
2  And  was  transfigured  before  them :  and  his  face 


p  Dan.  7  :  9,  10  ;  Zech.  14  :  8  ;  Jade  14 q  Rev.  22  :  12 r  Mark  9:1 s  Heb.  2:9 t  Mark  9  :  2,  etc. ;  Lnke  9  :  28,  etc. 


barters  physical  health  for  luxuries  he  cannot 
enjoy,  or  intellectual  culture  for  means  to  pur- 
chase books  and  pictures  which  he  cannot  appre- 
ciate, or  affection  for  money  to  buy  everything  for 
wife  and  children  but  love,  or  worst  bargain  of  all, 
epiritual  life  for  earthly  prosperity.  Compare 
Luke  12  : 16-21 ;  1  Tim.  6  :9-12,  andEccles.,  espe- 
cially chaps.  1  and  2.  The  second  clause  of  the 
verse  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  version, 
a  repetition  of  the  first  clause  ;  it  enforces  the 
argument  by  a  consideration  of  the  irreparable 
loss  when  the  life  of  the  soul  is  lost.  When  a 
man's  life  has  been  spent,  what  can  he  give  as  a 
ransom  or  price  to  get  its  return?  is  Christ's 
question.  See  Psalm  49  :  7.  All  other  loss  can 
be  repaired ;  a  lost  life  can  never  be  regained. 

27.  The  connection  is  this  :   The  self-denial  of 
the  present  is  but  temporary,  and  works  out  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory 
(2  Cor.  4 :  IT).    The  reference  in  this  verse  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  transfiguration  which  follows, 
nor  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor  to  the 
spiritual  coming  at  Pentecost,   for   neither   of 
these  were  the  coming  of  Christ  with  his  angels, 
nor  in  the  glory  of  his   Father.    These  phrases 
point  distinctly  to  the  last  judgment.    Not  less 
do  the  words  which  Mark  here  adds,   "Whoso- 
ever therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of 
my  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  genera- 
tion, of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed 
when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with 
his  angels"   (Mark  s  :  ss). — According    to    his 
works.  Greek  (XQU^I:)  praxis,  from  which  comes 
our  word  practical.    It  is  here  rather  working  than 
works.    The  character  is  judged,  but  by  tJie  con- 
duct.    For  illustration  of  this    declaration  see 
Matt.  7 : 21 ;  25  : 31-46 ;  Rev.  21 :  8.    And  observe 
that  men  are  never  represented  in  the  N.  T.  as 
judged  at  the  last  day  according  to  their  opinions, 
but  according  to  their  lives. 

28.  The  transition  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding verse  is  more  noticeable  in  both  Mark  and 
Luke  than  here.    Compare  the  phraseology  there. 
There  is  a  contrast  between  the  coming,  referred 
to  in  v.  27,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  when  Christ 
will  become  subject  to  the  Father  (i  Cor.  is :  23),  and 
the  coming  in  his  own  kingdom,  referred  to  in  v.28. 
That  the  reference  in  this  latter  verse  is  not  to  the 
final  judgment  is  evident  (a)  because  Christ  did 
not  know  when  that  event  would  take  place  (Mark 
is :  32) ;  and  (b)  because  he  seems  to  imply  that 
those  who  saw  it  should  taste  death  after  that 


coming.  The  reference  is  to  the  spiritual  coming 
to  establish  his  kingdom  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  See  this  position 
fully  stated  in  note  on  chapter  10  :  23,  where  the 
different  interpretations  are  given. 


Ch.  17  :  1-9.    THE  TRANSFIGURATION'.— THE  DIVINE 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE  DIVINE  NATURE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
— THE  REALITY  AND  CHARACTER  OP  THE  SPIRIT  WORLD. 
— THE  TRANSIENT  AND  THE  PERMANENT  IN  CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE.— SEE  THOUGHTS  BELOW. 

The  account  of  this  event  is  given  also  by  Mark 
(9 : 2-s)  and  Luke  (9 : 28-36).  It  is  referred  to  dis- 
tinctly and  directly  by  Peter  (2  Peter  i :  is-is)  and 
perhaps  by  John  (jotm  i :  u).  The  place  is  uncer- 
tain. Not  Mount  Tabor,  the  legendary  site,  for 
a  fortified  town  occupied  its  top.  Probably  not 
Mount  Hermon,  which  has  been  suggested,  for 
the  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  follow- 
ing day  indicates  that  Christ  and  the  twelve  were 
in  a  Jewish,  not  a  heathen  neighborhood,  (see 

verse  17,  and  the  reference  to  the  Scribes  in  Mark  9  : 14).        The 

most  probable  supposition  assigns  as  the  site  of 
the  transfiguration,  one  of  the  hills  environing 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  time :  after  Christ's  Gal- 
ilean ministry  had  come  to  an  end.  He  had  pro- 
nounced the  woes  against  the  cities  by  the  sea 
(Matt.  11 .-  20-24),  had  withdrawn  with  his  disciples 
to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  thence  to 
Csesarea  Philippi  (Matt,  is :  21 ;  ie :  is),  had  received 
from  them  their  recognition  of  his  divine  charac- 
ter and  mission,  and  had  foretold  to  them  his  ap- 
proaching death  (Matt.  ie :  14-28).  Then,  to  strength- 
en their  faith,  he  gives  them  a  glimpse  of  his  glo- 
ry. Observe  that  this  is  not  afforded  to  the  mul- 
titude, nor  even  to  all  the  twelve,  nor  even  to  the 
three  most  intimate  disciples  until  after  their 
faith  in  him  has  been  established  and  declared. 
For  he  will  not  have  their  faith  rest  on  external 
evidence ;  though  he  will  by  it  support  and 
strengthen  them.  So  our  clearest  experiences  of 
Christ's  spiritual  glory  come,  not  in  our  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  but  after  living  with  him 
as  our  Saviour.  The  hour :  the  night.  For  he 
had  gone  up  into  the  mountain  to  pray  (Luke  9 : 23) 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  by  night  (Matt,  u  •.  23, 24 ; 
Luke  6 : 12  j  21 : 37 ;  22 : 39) ;  the  apostles  were  heavy 
with  sleep  (Luke  9 : 32),  and  did  not  descend  until 
the  next  day  (Luke  9 : 37).  Moreover,  the  transfig- 
uration, especially  as  Luke  describes  it,  would 
hardly  have  been  recognizable,  certainly  not  so 
marked,  by  day. 
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did  shine  as  the  sun,"  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the 
light. 

3  And,  behold,  there  appeared  unto  them  Moses  and 
Elias,  talking  with  him.  , 


4  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make 
here  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for 
Moses,  and  one  for  Elias. 


1 .  After    six    days.    That  is,  subsequent  to 
the  prophecies  of  Christ's  death  recorded  in  the 
previous  chapter.    All  the  evangelists  give  this 
note  of  time.    Luke  says,  about  an  eight  days: 
possibly  he  includes  both  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding conversation,  and  the  day  of  the  transfig- 
uration ;    or  his  language  about  (taml)  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  and  does  not 
claim  to  be  definite.  —  Peter,    James,    and 
John  his  brother.     They  were  Christ's  only 
companions    in    Gethsemane    (Mark  u :  32-42),  and 
there,  as  here,  they  were  heavy  with  sleep.    They 
alone  witnesssd  the  resurrection  of  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter (Mark  5: 37  j  Lake  8:  si).     Why  was  this  privilege 
accorded  to  them  above  the  others  ?    We  can 
only  answer,  because  it  seemed  good  in  their 

Lord's     Sight.       (Compare  John  21  :  22  ;  Rom.  9  :  ll).        All 

Christ's  disciples  do  not  now  share  the  same  ex- 
perience of  his  glory. — High  mountain.  The 
site  is  wholly  unknown.  See  above.  He  went 
up  to  pray  and  as  he  prayed  was  transfigured  (Lake 
9 :  2s).  So  at  his  baptism  the  heavens  opened  and 
the  dove  descended,  as  he  was  praying  (Luke  s :  21 ; 

compare  Acts  7  :  53,  56 ;  Rev.  1 :  lo). 

2.  And  was   transfigured  before  them. 

The  nature  of  the  transfiguration  is  indicated  by 
the  description  which  follows,  and  yet  more  de- 
finitely by  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke.  His 
face  shone  as  the  sun ;  his  garments  became 
white  "as  the  light "  (Matt.),  i.  e.  luminously  white, 
"  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them  "  (Mark),  i.  e. 
with  a  supernatural  whiteness;  "  white  and  glis- 
tering ' '  (Luke),  i.  e.  flashing.  The  same  Greek 
word  (^aatquTtTia)  in  Luke  rendered  glistering,  is 
used  in  Nahum  3  :  3  to  describe  spears  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  in  Ezek.  1  :  7  to  describe  the 
brightness  of  the  living  creatures  who  "  sparkled 
like  the  colour  of  burnished  brass."  The  trans- 
figuration then  consisted,  apparently,  in  a  lumi- 
nous appearance  which  pervaded  the  whole  face 

and    figure     Of     JeSUS    (compare  Ezod.  34  :  29,  3fl).       As 

Christ  took  on  him  human  nature  and  condition 
for  converse  with  man,  so  here,  it  appears  to  me, 
he  is  represented  as  taking  on  the  form  and  con- 
dition of  the  spirits,  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nion with  the  spiritual  world.  Observe  that  it 
took  place  before  them,  i.  e.  the  disciples,  not  dur- 
ing their  sleep.  They  saw,  not  only  Christ  after 
he  was  transfigured,  but  also  the  process  of  the 
change,  as  it  came  over  him.  It  is  true,  Luke's 
account,  in  our  English  version,  implies  that  they 
were  asleep,  and  were  wakened  out  of  it  to 
behold  the  glory  (Luke  9 : 32).  But  the  original 


does  not  justify  this  interpretation.    See  notes 
there. 

3.  There  appeared  unto  them.    That  is, 
to  the  disciples.    The  implication  is,  that  they 
not  only  saw  the  appearance,  but  recognized,  in 
the  persons,  Moses  and  Elijah.    How  this  recog- 
nition was  afforded,  is  not  stated ;   perhaps  by  a 
subtle  spiritual  power  of  recognition.    "We  often 
appear  to  ourselves  to  recognize  in  dreams  per- 
sons we  have  never  seen  ;  why  may  not  the  soul, 
in  special  spiritual  conditions,  possess  a  similar 
power  of  recognizing,  in  reality,  unknown  per- 
sons ?    That  Moses  and  Elijah  were  recognized, 
at  the  time,  by  the  apostles,  is  evident  from  Pe- 
ter's proposition  (vene  4). — Talking  with  him. 
Luke  gives  the  subject  of   the    conversation: 
"  His  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Je- 
rusalem."   It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Elijah  did 
not  die,  but  was  translated,   and  that  Moses' 
death  was  shrouded  in  peculiar  mystery  (2  Kingi  2 : 
ii;  Dcut.  34:6).    Dr.  Brown's  comment  here  is  im- 
portant :  "  They  speak  not  of  his  miracles,  nor  of 
his  teaching,  nor  of  the  honor  which  he  put  upon 
their  Scriptures,  nor  of  the  unreasonable  opposi- 
tion to  him,  and  his  patient  endurance  of  it. 
They  speak  not  of  the  glory  they  were  them- 
selves enshrouded  in,  and  the  glory  which  he  was 
so  soon  to  reach.     Their  one  subject  of  talk  is 
his  decease  which  he  was  going  to  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem.    One  fancies  that  he  might  hear  them 
say,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  is  to  be  slain." 

4.  Then  answered  Peter.    The  foremost 
to  speak ;  awe  silences  the  rest,  but  not  him. 
Compare  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity  here, 
the  incidents  recorded  in  John  20  :  5,  6 ;  21  :  7. 
Luke  gives  the  explanation  of  his  speaking.    He 
spake  "as  they  (i.  e.  Moses  and  Elijah)  were  de- 
parting," evidently  to  hinder  their  departure, 
and  induce  them  to  remain. — It  is  good  for  us 
to  be  here.    It  often  appears  to  the  Christian 
to  be  good  to  abide  with  Christ  in  spiritual  ex- 
altation.   But  such  hours  are  rare,  and  meant  to 
be.    It  is  better  to  descend  and  go  about  with 
Christ  doing  good.     The  one  is  often  our  trish, 
the  other  is  his  will. — Let  us  make.    The  bet- 
ter reading  appears  to  be  I  will  make.    It  is,  at  all 
events,  an  offer  of  service  for  the  honor  of  Christ. 
— Three  tabernacles.     Rather    booths,  t.  e. 
huts  of  the  branches  of  the  trees,  such  as  Jacob 
made  for  his  cattle  (Gen.  33 :  IT),  and  Jonah  for  a 
temporary  shelter  (Jonah  4 : 5).    At  the  feast  of  the 
tabernacles,  the  Jews  dwelt  for  a  time  in  such 
booths,  to  remind  them  of  their  sojourn  in  the 
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5  While  he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them  :  and,  behold,  a  voice' out  of  the  cloud, 
which  said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom"  I  am 
well  pleased  ;  hear1  ye  him. 

6  And  when  the  disciples  heard  iV,  they  fell  on  their 
face,  and  were  sore  afraid. 

7  And  Jesus  came  and  touched*  them,  and  said,  Arise, 
and  be  not  afraid. 


8  And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw 
no  man,  save  Jesus  only. 

9  And   as   they   came    down   from   the  mountain, 
Jesus  charged  them,   saying,  Tell  the  vision  to  no 
man,  until  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  again  from  the 
dead. 

10  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why1  then 
say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ? 


T  ch.  3:  17;  Mark  1  :  11  ;  Luke  3:  22;  2  Pet.  1  :  17.... w  Isa.  42  :  1,  21.... i  Dent.  18:  15,  19  j  Acts  3  :  22,  23;  Heb.  1  :  1,  2;  2:1-3 

y  Dan.  10:  10,  18;  Rev.  1  :  11 z  ch.  11  :  14;  MaL4:  6,6. 


wilderness  (Lev.  23:42;  Neh.  8:15,16).  '  Luke  say s 
that  Peter  spake  "  not  knowing  what  he  said,"  and 
Mark  gives  the  explanation  "for  they  were  sore 
afraid."  In  other  words,  his  was  not  a  well-con- 
sidered proposition,  to  retain  the  spirits  in  earth- 
ly tabernacles,  but  an  ardent  expression  inspired 
by  awe  and  spiritual  ecstasy  commingled. 

5.  Behold,  a  bright  cloud  overshadow- 
ed them.  The  language  of  the  English  version 
in  Luke  would  leave  the  impression  that  all,  in- 
cluding the  disciples,  entered  this  cloud ;  but 
such  is  not  the  significance  of  the  original  (see  Luke 
9 : 34,  and  note).  Christ,  Moses,  and  Elijah  are  alone 
represented  as  entering  into  the  cloud,  which 
separated  them  from  the  disciples'  sight,  and  out 
of  this  cloud  the  voice  spake  to  the  disciples. 
By  the  disciples  such  a  luminous  cloud  would  be 
instantly  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence.  It  is  represented  in  the  Scripture  as 
the  habitation  or  chariot  of  God  (Psaims97:2; 

104  :  3 ;  Isaiah  19  :  1 ;  compare  1  Tim.  6  :  16).     A  bright  Cloud, 

the  Shechinah,  is  throughout  the  O.  T.  dispen- 
sation employed  as  a  symbol  of  God's  presence, 
being  very  generally  entitled  "the  glory,"  or 
"the  glory  of  the  Lord."  It  appeared  first  to 
Moses  in  the  bush,  burning  but  not  consumed 
(Eiod.  3:2);  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
(Eiod.  is :  21, 22) ;  rested  on  Mount  Sinai  when  Moses 
went  up  for  conference  with  God  (Eiod.  19 : 9,  is ; 
24 : 16) ;  filled  the  tabernacle  on  its  completion 
(Eiod.  40 : 34, 35) ;  appeared  from  time  to  time  as  an 
accompaniment  of  special  communion  with  God 

(Eiod.  16  :  7,  10;  33  :  7-11;   Numb.  14:10;   16:19,42;   20:6). 

After  the  death  of  Moses,  just  previous  to  which 
it  is  seen  (Dent.  31 :  is),  it  disappears  from  Jewish 
history  to  reappear  at  the  dedication  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (i  Kings  s :  10).  Ezekiel  describes  its 
solemn  departure  from  Israel  (Ezek.  10 : 4,  with  n  :  23), 
but  prophecies  its  return  (Ezek.  43 : 2, 4),  to  which 
also  there  appear  to  be  references  in  the  other 

prophets    (Isaiah  4:5;    Zech.  2  :  10).         This     Symbol 

of  the  "glory  of  the  Lord"  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  (Luke  2 : 9), 
and  received  Christ  at  his  ascension  (Act*  i :  9). 
Since  then  it  has  disappeared  again  from  earth, 
but  will  surround  him  at  his  second  coming  (Matt. 

24 :  SO ;  26  :  64 ;  Mark  13  :  26  ;  14  :  62 ;  Lake  21 :  27  ;  Rev.  1  :  7  ;  14  : 14), 

and  will  receive  the  ascending  saints  (i  Thess.  4 :  n ; 

Rer.  11  :  13,  compare  Rev.  10  :  l). — A   Voice    Out   of  the 

cloud.      A  voice  directly  communicating  the 


divine  will  was  a  common  accompaniment  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Shechinah.  See  Exod.  33  :  9, 
and  other  references  above. 

This  is  my  beloved  Son.  Thus  a  triple 
testimony  -confirms  the  faith  of  Peter  and  the 
disciples  declared  in  the  previous  chapter — Moses, 
the  lawgiver,  Elijah,  the  prophet,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  voice  of  God.  The  phrase  "be- 
loved Son"  is  applied  to  no  one  in  the  N.  T.  but 
to  Jesus.  Compare  Matt.  3  : 17,  and  note.  Ob- 
serve also  the  implied  contrast  between  Moses 
and  Elijah  the  servants,  and  Christ  the  Son  of 
God. — Hear  ye  him.  A  gentle  rebuke  to  Peter. 
There  are  times  when  the  highest  duty  is  not  to 
speak,  even  in  praise  of  Christ,  but  simply  to  be 
still  and  know  the  Lord.  See  Psalms  4 : 4 ;  46 : 10 ; 
Luke  10  : 39-43.  Observe  the  implication  that 
the  law  and  the  prophets  both  point  to  and  pre- 
pare for  Christ.  The  sum  of  their  teaching  to  us 
is,  Hear  ye  Him. 

6,  7.  Peculiar  to  Matthew.  Observe  that 
fear  is  the  common  effect  in  the  human  mind 
of  any  experience  which  brings  near  to  us 
the  invisible  world  (judgei  13 : 20 ;  Ezek.  i :  ss),  and 
that  Christ's  reassuring  message  is,  £e  not 

afraid  (Lake  2  :  9, 10  ;  Matthew  14  :  27 ;  28  :  4,  5 ;  Rev.  1:17). 

8.  They  saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only. 

Moses,  the  representative  of  the  law,  and  Eli- 
jah, of  the  prophets,  depart ;  Christ  the  Son, 
abides.  Compare  Hebrews  3  :  5,  6. 

9.  Vision  (Greek  <>£«,« a).    This  word  is  some- 
times simply  equivalent  to  sight  or  things  seen 
(Act«  7 :  si),  sometimes  it  indicates  a  spiritual  ec- 
stasy or  trance,  or  rather  that  which  appears  in 
the  trance  state  (Acts  D  :  3;  10,  n),  sometimes  an  ex- 
perience which  may  have  been  wrought  through 
a  dream  (Acts  16 : 9;  is :  9).     Here  Christ's  direction 
is  simply  equivalent  to,  Tell  what  you  have  seen 
to  no  man.    It  leaves  the  question  whether  the 
sight  had  been  afforded  in  a  dream,  a  trance,  or 
a  natural  condition,  to  be  determined  by  other 
considerations.    Luke  states  that  "  they  (the  dis- 
ciples) kept  it  close  and  told  no  man  in  those 
days ;"  but  he  does  not  give  the  reason  for  their 
silence.    Mark  adds  that  they  questioned  one 
with  another  "what  the  rising  from  the  dead 
should  mean,"  one  of  the  many  indications  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  did  not  understand,  or  at  least 
did  not  accept,  his  prophecies  of  his  death,  nor 
comprehend  his  prophecies  of  his  resurrection. 
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11  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Elias 
truly  shall  first  come,  and  restore  all  things. 

12  But  I  say  unto  you.  That  Elias  is  come  already, 
and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  what- 


soever they  listed.    Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  man 
suffer1  of  them. 

13  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  unto 
them  of  John  the  Baptist. 


Both  events,  though  foretold,  were  entirely  un- 
expected to  them.  Compare  Luke  18  :  34. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  TRANSFIGURATION.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
incident ;  as  that  it  is  a  legend  growing  out  of 
the  glory  of  Christ's  person  and  teaching,  or  a 
dream  of  Peter,  induced  by  a  thunder-storm,  the 
cloud  or  mist  pervaded  by  electric  light  being 
mistaken  by  the  half-wakened  disciple  for  the 
Shechinah,  or  that  it  narrates  an  experience  in  a 
trance,  analogous  to  that  of  Peter  described  in 
Acts,  ch.  10.  No  one,  however,  can  doubt  that 
the  writers  intended  to  be  understood  as  narrat- 
ing a  real  occurrence.  That  it  could  not  have 
been  a  dream  is  evident,  because  it  was  expe- 
rienced simultaneously  by  three,  and  while  they 
were  fully  awake  (Luke  9 : 3-2,  and  not«).  There  is  no 
incident  in  the  Bible  of  a  trance  experienced  by 
three  simultaneously  ;  but  we  know  too  little  of 
what  a  trance  is  to  speak  definitely  on  .that  hypo- 
thesis. The  reality  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus 
with  Moses  and  Elias  is  assured ;  that,  in  order 
to  become  cognizant  of  it,  the  disciples  were 
thrown  into  a  trance  is  possible,  but  is  nowhere 
indicated  in  the  narrative.  These  quasi  explana- 
tions grow  out  of  the  assumption  either  that 
there  is  no  spirit-world,  or  that  it  can  never  hold 
communion  with  this  world,  two  errors  which  it 
is  the  express  purpose  of  this  incident  to  cor- 
rect. 

It  appears  to  me  to  teach  the  following  lessons : 
Directly  (1)  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.  It  follows  the  testimony  of  Peter 
to  his  Lord's  divinity  ;  confirms  that  faith  ;  gives 
it  directly  the  divine  sanction ;  implies  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  (2.)  The  reality 
and  something  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit  world. 
I  hesitate  to  interpret  its  teachings  concerning 
the  nature  of  an  existence  which  is  necessarily 
beyond  our  clear  apprehension.  This  incident, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  state 
intermediate  death  and  the  judgment  is  not  one 
of  unconscious  existence ;  that  the  departed 
dwell  in  glorified  bodies  (though  Paul  appears  in 
1  Cor.  15  :  44,  51-53,  to  imply  that  the  glorified 
body  is  raised  up  at  the  general  resurrection) ; 
that  they  are,  like  the  angels,  ministering  spirits 
(neb.  1:1);  that  communication  between  the  other 
world  and  this  is  possible,  though  exceptional ; 
that  the  immortal  life  is  not  exclusively  future, 
but  has  already  commenced.  Indirectly  it  teaches 
the  relation  between  high  ecstatic  experience  and 
practical  piety.  The  former  are  occasional,  excep- 


tional, transient,  confined  to  the  few  ;  the  latter 
is  for  all  times,  for  all  places,  for  all  persons. 
But  three  ascend  the  mountain  with  Christ,  and 
they  cannot  abide  there ;  the  many  throng  him  in 
the  valley,  and  none  are  denied  his  presence. 

Ch.'17  :  10-13.    QUESTION   CONCERNING   ELIJAH.— 

THE  MESSAGE  AND  MESSENGER  OP  GrOD  ABE  OFTEN 
UNRECOGNIZED. 

Elias  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  Elijah. 
Alford  gives  the  connection  of  the  disciples' 
question  with  the  preceding  incident.  "The  oc- 
casion of  this  inquiry  was  that  they  had  just  seen 
Elijah  withdraw  from  their  eyes,  and  were  en- 
joined not  to  tell  the  vision.  How  should  this 
be  ?  If  this  was  not  the  coming  of  Elijah,  was 
he  yet  to  come  ?  If  it  was,  how  was  it  so  secret 
and  so  short?"  The  prophecy  of  Elijah's  com- 
ing, as  a  forerunner  to  the  Messiah,  is  in  Mai. 
4  :  5.  On  this  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment  by 
John  the  Baptist,  see  note  on  Matt.  11  : 14. 

11.  Elijah  indeed  cometh.    Not  shall  first 
come,  but  is  coming — the  tense  is  present,  not 
future. — And  shall  restore  all  things.    Ob- 
serve, it  is  of  a  restoration,  not  of  a  new  creation, 
Christ  speaks.  John  the  Baptist  attempted  a  ref- 
ormation of  Judaism,  and  he  was  himself  a  res- 
toration of   the  extinct  order  of  prophets  and 
the  last  of  that  order.     This  reformation  of  Ju- 
daism was  the  preparation  for  Christianity.    Cer- 
tain of  the  commentators  look  for  a  second  com- 
ing of  Elijah,  personally,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.     Do  they  also  expect  a 
second  restoration  of  Judaism  ?    But  this  would 
involve  the  undoing  of  what  has  been  done,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  larger  and  freer  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Old  things  are  passed  away,  and 
are  not  to  be  restored ;  all  things  are  become 
new.    I  do  not  here  consider  the  vexed  question 
of'  Christ's  second  coming.    But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  language  here,  and  in  the  succeeding 
verse,  gives  no  countenance  to  and  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  tne  second  coming  of  Elijah. 
However,  on  all  unfulfilled  prophecies  I  speak 
with  diffidence. 

12.  Elijah  is  come  already.    James  Mor- 
ison  renders  The  coming  of  Elijah  is  already  pant. 
And  they  knew  him  not.    They  did  not  rec- 
ognize in  John  the  Baptist  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Elijah. — But    have 
done   unto   him   whatsoever  they   listed. 
The  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  given  in  Matt. 
14  :  6-12,  Mark  6  :  21-29.     The  murder  was  per- 
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14  Andb  when  they  were  come  to  the  multitude,  there 
cams  to  mm  a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  and 
saying, 

15  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  ;   for  he  is  lunatic, 
and  sore  vexed  :  for  ofttimes  he  falleth  into  the  fire,  ana 
oft  into  the  water. 

16  And  I   brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they 
could  not  cure  him. 

17  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said,  O  faithless  and 

Eerverse  generation  !  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ! 
ow  long  shall  I  suffer  you  ?    bring  him  hither  to 
me. 

18  And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil,  and  he  departed 
out  of  him :   and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very 
hour. 

19  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart,  and  said, 
Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out  ? 

20  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  un- 
belief:0 for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove  ; 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you. 


21  Howbeit,  this  kind  goeth  not  out,  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting. 

22  And  while6  they  abode  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  men ; 

23  And  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
be  raised  again.    And  they  were  exceeding  sorry. 

24  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  they 
that  received  tribute  money  came  to  Peter,  and  said, 
Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute  ? 

25  He  saith,  Yes.    And  when  he  was  come  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  him,  saying,  What  thinkest 
thou,  Simon  ?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take 
custom  or  tribute  ?  of  their  own  children,  or  of  stran- 
gers? 

26  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Of  strangers.    Jesus  said 
unto  him.  Then  are  the  children  free. 

27  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  should  offend'  them,  go 
thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish 
that  first  cometh  up  ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his 
mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money  ;  that  take,  and 
give  unto  them,  for  me  and  thee. 


b  Mark  9  :  14,  eto. ;  Luke  9  :  37,  etc.... e  Heb.  3:  19.... d  eh.  21  :  21  ;  Mark  11  :  2.3  j  Luke  17:6;  1  Cor.  13:  2.... e  eh.  16  :  21;  20:  17-19; 
Mark  8  :  31 ;  9  :  30,  31  ;  10  :  33 ;  Luke  9  :  22 ;  18  :  31  ;  24  :  6,  26,  46 f  Rom.  14  :  21 ;  16  :  1-3 ;  2  Cor.  6  :  3. 


petrated  by  Herod.  Here  it  is  imputed  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  because  their  influence 
was  adverse  to  John,  and  perhaps  because,  if 
they  had  recognized  and  received  him,  Herod, 
who  feared  the  people,  would  have  feared  to  per- 
petrate the  murder. 

14-21.  HEALING  OF  THE  DEMONIAC  BOY. 
Recorded  also  in  Mark  9  : 14-29,  and  Luke  9  :  37 
-43.  The  account  is  fullest  in  Mark.  See  notes 
there.  But  observe  the  transition  from  the 
scene  of  glory  to  the  scene  of  suffering,  and  the 
reason  why  it  would  not  have  been  good  for 
Christ  and  the  three  disciples  to  have  remained 
above  in  tabernacles,  on  the  mountain ;  because 
so  they  would  have  left  the  suffering  uncared 
for. 

22,  23.  CHRIST'S  PROPHECIES  OF  HIS  DEATH. 
Recorded  also  in  Mark  9  :  30-32 ;  Luke  9  :  43-45. 
See  note  on  ch.  16 :  21. 

Ch.  17  :  24-27.  DEMAND  OF  TRIBUTE,  AND  CHRIST'S 
REPLY.— THE  CHURCH  or  CHRIST  is  A  FREE  CHURCH. 

IT  IS   SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY   OFFERINGS,   NOT    BY 

COMPULSORY  TAXATION.— IT  is  BETTER  TO  SUBMIT  TO 

AN  UNJUST  DEMAND,  THAN,  BY  RESISTING,  TO  DO  AN 
ACT  OF  SEEMING  WRONG. 

Peculiar  to  Matthew.  Whether  this  incident 
occurred  at  the  time  indicated  by  its  place  in  this 
chapter  is  uncertain.  The  temple  tribute,  here 
referred  to,  was  generally  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  and  that  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that 
Matthew  has  inserted  it  here,  out  of  its  place, 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  other  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  in  these  chapters,  concerning  him- 
self as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Church  as  the 
representative  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the 
tax  was  not  always  promptly  paid.  Payment 
was  indeed  so  irregular,  that  Lightfoot  says  that 
the  receivers  .of  the  tribute  had  before  them  two 
chests  placed,  one  of  which  received  the  tax  of 


the  current  year,  the  other  the  tax  of  the  year 
past. 

24.  Capernaum.    The  demand  was  made  at 
Capernaum,  because  it  was  the  residence  of  both 
Jesus  and  Peter.     The  wandering  life  of  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples  had   perhaps  prevented 
the    demand  from  having  been    made    before. 
— Tribute.    A  mistranslation,  and  an  unfortu- 
nate one  ;  for  it  at  once  conveys  the  idea  of  a  tax 
to  the  Roman  government.    The  true  rendering 
is,  Doth  not  your  master  pay  the  dldrachm  (two 
drachmas),  or  half  shekel,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
about  thirty  cents  of  our  money.     This  was  a 
tax  levied  annually  on  all  Israelites,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Temple,  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice,  the  incense,  wood,  shew-bread,  scape- 
goat, &c. 

25.  Jesus   anticipated   him.    That  is,  Je- 
sus, knowing  what  had  passed  between  Peter  and 
the  tribute  takers,  spoke,  before  Peter  had  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. — Of 
whom    do    the    kings   of  the  earth   take 
custom  (taxes  on  goods)  or  tribute  (the  poll  tax)"? 
of  their  own  sons  or  of  other  men  ?    The 
contrast  is  not  between  the  citizens  of  the  State 
and  foreigners  or  strangers,  for  taxes  were  paid  by 
all  citizens,  but  between  the  children  of  the  royal 
family,  who  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people.     For  significance  of  the  word 
here  rendered  strangers,  see  Luke  16  : 12 ;  Romans 
14  :  4 ;  15  :  20,  where  it  is  rendered  another  man. 

26.  This  is  not  a  mere  re-statement  of  Peter's 
declaration,  equivalent  to  Then  are  the  children  of 
the  kings  free  ;  but  an  application  of  the  principle 
to  the  question  of  paying  the  Temple  tax,  and  is 
equivalent  to,   On    this  principle,   the  children 
of  God  are  free  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  his 
kingdom. 

27.  Lest  we   should   scandalize    them ; 
by  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  an  act  liable  to  be  to- 
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tally  misunderstood,  and  charged  to  impiety  or 
religious  indifference. — And  when  thou  hast 
opened  his  mouth,  thon  shalt  find.  But 

not  necessarily  in  his  mouth,  perhaps  in  the  stom- 
ach where  valuables  are  often  discovered  by  fish- 
ermen.— A  piece  of  money.  Literally  a  te- 
tradrachm  (four  drachmas)  or  stater  (Greek 
uTun'iq).  The  language  of  our  Lord  defines  the 


TETADRACHM   OR   STATER. 

coin  which  should  be  discovered,  and  which 
would  be  of  exactly  the  right  amount  to  pay  the 
tax  for  the  two.  The  stater,  which  answered  to 
the  Hebrew  shekel,  was  equivalent  to  about  sixty 
cents  of  our  money.  For  me  and  thee.  It  is 
a  noticeable  fact  that  Christ  never  ranks  himself 
with  his  disciples.  His  language  here  is  not  for 
us,  but  for  me  and  thee,  as  elsewhere  it  is  not  Our 
Father,  but  "my  Father  and  your  Father,  my 
God  and  your  God  "  (John  20 :  i;). 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  INCIDENT.  The  first 
tabernacle  was  constructed  wholly  by  voluntary 
offerings  (Ezod.  35 : 5).  Subsequently,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  yearly  by  each  one  for  the  Tabernacle 
or  Temple  was  fixed  at  a  half  shekel  (Eiod.  so :  12 
-15),  which  was  accepted  as  a  ransom,  for  the  soul 
of  the  giver,  unto  the  Lord.  Still  no  provision 
was  made  for  compelling  payment,  if  it  were  re- 
fused, and  it  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  voluntary  gift.  But  in  subsequent  his- 
tory there  was  a  bitter  conflict  between  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  the  Pharisees,  upon  the  question 
whether  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  free-will 
offering  or  made  compulsory.  The  Pharisees, 
who  advocated  the  latter  position,  carried  their 
point ;  and  so  great  was  the  conflict  and  their 
triumph,  that  they  kept  the  anniversary  as  a  kind 
of  half  festival.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem the  tax  was  continued  by  Vespasian,  but 
was  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cap- 
itoline  Jupiter  (josephus1  wars,  7 :  e,  §  e).  This  temple 
tax  was  called  for  by  the  temple  tax-gatherer, 
from  Jesus.  He  is  uncertain  whether  this  new 
Rabbi  will  acknowledge  or  repudiate  the  tax,  will 
class  himself  with  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees. 
Peter,  knowing  his  Lord's  principle  to  fulfill  all 
the  obligations  of  the  law  (Matt.  3 :  is ;  5 :  IT  ;  23 :  s), 
answers  at  once  that  his  Master  will  pay  it. 
Christ  replies :  The  children  of  a  king  are  not 
liable  to  compulsory  taxation  for  their  father's 
support.  My  followers  are  children  of  the  Great 
King.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  compelled  to 


pay  a  specified  sum  for  the  support  of  his  house 
and  worship.  Their  offerings  must  be  free-will 
offerings.  Thus  Christ  stamps  with  his  disap- 
proval all  systems  which  make  the  church  of 
Christ  depend  for  support  on  ecclesiastical  taxa- 
tion of  any  land,  and  declares  that  it  must  be 
supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  This  he  has  declared  before  by  im- 
plication (Matt.  10 : 10,  and  note).  This  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  church  was  subsequently  placed  by  the 

apOStleS    (Acti    2:45;   4:34;    1  Cor.  16:1, 2;    2  Cor.  9  :  1,  7). 

The  incident  has  been  misinterpreted  by  some  of 
the  older  commentators,  who  mistook  the  tribute 
referred  to  for  the  tax  payable  to  the  Roman 
government — an  error  which  is  refuted,  both  by 
the  original  Greek,  and  by  the  general  scope  of 
the  incident.  It  has  been  misunderstood  by 
many  of  the  English  and  the  continental  com- 
mentators, who  have  been  generally  committed 
to  a  State  church,  and  averse  to  see  in  the  N.  T. 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  support  of  such  a 
church  by  church  rates.  They  have  accordingly 
generally  regarded  it  as  simply  a  personal  claim 
by  Christ  to  be  free,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
God.  But  that  he  signifies  the  freedom  of  all 
his  followers  from  ecclesiastical  tax,  and  the 
support  of  his  church  by  free-will  offerings,  is 
evident  because  (a)  he  declares  not,  Then  am  I 
the  Son  of  God  free,  but  then  are  the  children 
free  ;  (b)  he  emphasizes  this  declaration  by  pro- 
viding payment  for  Peter  as  well  as  for  himself ; 
(c)  this  accords  (see  references  above)  with  other 
parallel  teachings  of  the  N.  T. ;  (d)  it  accords 
with  the  fact  that  a  half  shekel  tax  was  a  ransom 
paid  for  the  soul  (Ezod.  so :  12),  and  that  the  souls 
of  the  children  of  God  are  ransomed  once  for  all 
by  Christ.  Trench  says,  "  This  (liberty)  plainly 
is  not  true  concerning  dues  owing  to  God ;  none 
are  so  bound  to  render  them  as  his  'son*.'  "  But 
this  is  an  exact  begging  of  the  question,  or  rather 
a  direct  repudiation  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  which  is,  that  all  the  law  is  included 
in  love,  and  that  no  compulsory  dues  can  take  the 
place  of  a  free-will  offering.  For  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  this  interpretation  see  E.  H.  Plumptre  in 
Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  article  Tribute.  The 
Lord  provides  the  money,  however,  "lest  we 
sJiould  scandalize  them."  James  Morison  gives  the 
explanation  well :  "  leading  them  to  think,  per- 
haps, that  he  was  opposed  to  the  temple-service, 
or  that  he  was  churlish  in  his  disposition,  or  that 
in  his  heart,  the  true  state  of  which  is  often  re- 
vealed by  money  transactions,  he  was  irreverent 
toward  God."  And  Plumptre  draws  aright  the 
lesson  from  his  compliance.  "It  is  better  to  com- 
ply with  the  payment,  than  to  startle  the  weak 
brethren,  or  run  counter  to  feelings  that  deserve 
respect,  or  lay  an  undue  stress  on  a  matter  of 
little  moment." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

AT?  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus, 
saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ? 


2  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  them, 

3  And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted,11 and  become  as  little  children,'  ye  shall  not  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


g  Mark  9  :  S3,  etc.  j  Luke  9  :  4C,  etc.  j  22  :  24,  etc. . .  .h  Pi.  61  :  10-13  ;  Jolm  3:3 1  1  Cor.  14  :  20 ;  1  Pet.  2  :  2. 


Ch.  18  : 1-14.  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  GREATNESS 
IN  THE  KINGDOM  OP  HEAVEN.— CHRIST'S  USB  OF  OB- 
JECT TEACHING  (V.  2). — LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM 
A  LITTLE  CHTLIJ. — CONVERSION  ILLUSTRATED  (V.  3). — 
HUMILITY  ILLUSTRATED  (V.  4). — To  RECEIVE  CHRIST, 
RECEIVE  ONE  OF  HIS  LITTLE  ONES  (v.  5).— TO  OFFEND 

CHRIST,  TEMPT  ONE  OF  HIS  LITTLE  ONES  (vs.  6-9). — THE 

NEEDY  ARE  NEAREST  TO  GOD'S  THRONE  (V.  10).— RE- 
DEEMING LOVE  ILLUSTRATED  (VS.  11-14). 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE.  This  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew  contains  instructions  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  were  given  to  the 
twelve  alone.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  (verso  i-u)  Christ  warns  his  dis- 
ciples against  ambition  and  self-seeking,  and 
counsels  them  against  leading  astray  humbler 
and  feebler  disciples ;  in  the  second  (verses  15-20)  he 
tells  them  what  course  the  disciple  is  to  pursue 
toward  the  wrong-doer ;  in  the  third  (verses  21-35) 
he  illustrates  and  enforces  the  duty  of  personal 
forgiveness.  The  conference  appears  to  have 
taken  place  at  Capernaum  and  in  the  house  (Mark 
9 :  ss),  possibly  the  house  of  Peter,  who  resided 
there.  Verses  1-9  have  then-  parallel  in  Mark  9  : 
33-50,  and  Luke  9 : 46-50.  The  rest  of  this  chapter 
is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  Some  of  the  aphorisms 
•contained  in  it  are,  however,  found  elsewhere  in 
Christ's  teaching,  and  some  points  here  hinted 
at  are  more  fully  treated  by  our  Lord  at  other 
times  (see  notes  below).  Matthew  connects  the 
instructions  given  in  this  chapter  by  the  par- 
ticles "moreover"  (verse  15)  and  "then"  (verse  21); 
but  these  do  not  always,  in  N.  T.  usage,  indicate 
a  close  chronological  connection ;  and  though  it 
is  not  improbable  that  this  chapter  constituted 
one  discourse,  delivered  to  the  disciples  at  one 
time,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Matthew  has 
not  gathered  here  instructions  imparted  at  differ- 
ent times,  but  all  during  the  same  general 
period  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  relating  to  the 
same  general  theme. 

1.  At  the  same  time.  Literally,  In  (he  same 
hour.  That  is,  apparently,  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  incident  narrated  in  the  previous 
chapter.  According  to  this  account  the  disciples 
came  to  Christ  with  the  question,  Who  is  the 
greatest  ?  According  to  Mark  (9 :  ss)  they  had 
engaged  in  a  dispute  who  should  be  the  greatest, 
i.  e.,  who  should  hold  the  chief  offices  in  the 
political  kingdom  which  they  supposed  Christ 
had  come  to  establish.  Christ  asked  them  the 
subject  of  their  controversy,  and  they  held  their 
peace,  being  probably  ashamed  of  it.  Town- 


send's  explanation  of  the  seeming  inconsistency 
is  reasonable.  This  is,  that  certain  of  the  dis- 
ciples had  claimed  pre-eminence,  as  James  and 
John  did  later,  that  Jesus  asked  them  of  their 
dispute,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  reply,  and 
that  then  the  other  disciples  preferred  the  ques- 
tion, Who  is  the  greatest  ?  Matthew  has  given 
only  this  question  and  Christ's  answer ;  Mark 
has  narrated  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 
Similar  disputes  continued,  in  spite  of  the  teach- 
ing given  here,  down  almost  to  the  time  of 

Christ's  death.    (Matt.  20  :  20,  21,  24;  Lake  22  :  24.) Who 

is  the  greatest.  Literally,  greater,  i.  e.,  than 
the  rest.  The  language  is  in  the  original,  as  in 
the  English,  in  the  present  tense  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion probably  had  a  future  meaning.  Their 
question  was  not,  What  elements  of  character 
make  true  greatness?  who  of  us  is  greatest? 
but,  Who  of  us  shall  occupy  the  highest  place  in 
your  coming  kingdom  ?  It  was  the  question  of 
the  ecclesiastic,  not  of  the  true  Christian  dis- 
ciple. "Peter  was  always  the  chief  speaker,  and 
already  had  the  keys  given  him  ;  he  expects  to 
be  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household,  and  so  to  be  the  greatest.  Judas  had 
a  bag,  and  therefore  he  expects  to  be  lord  treas- 
urer, which,  though  now  he  comes  last,  he  hopes 
will  then  dominate  him  the  greatest.  Simon  and 
Jude  are  nearly  related  to  Christ  (but  query  as 
to  this  statement,  see  pp.  Ill,  112),  and  they  hope 
to  take  the  place  of  all  the  great  officers  of  state, 
as  princes  of  the  blood.  John  is  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, the  favorite  of  the  Prince,  and  therefore 
hopes  to  be  the  greatest.  Andrew  was  first 
called,  add  why  should  not  he  be  first  prefer- 
red ?  " — (Matthew  Henry.') 

2.  And  Jesus    called  a  little   child  to 
him.    Evidently,  from  the  language  employed 
(the  Greek  is  naidlov,  the  diminutive),  it  was  a 
young  child  ;  evidently  from  his  calling  it,  not  a 
mere  infant. — And  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them.    A  striking  illustration  and  an  incidental 
endorsement  of  object  teaching  in  morals.    The 
0.  T.   prophets,   Ezekiel  especially,   often  em- 
ployed the  same  method. 

3.  Except    ye    he    converted.      For   the 
meaning  of  the  word  (at<)t<f><u)  here  rendered 
converted,  see    Luke  7  :  9,   Jesus   "turned  him 
about^  i.  e.,  he  was  going  in  one  direction  and 
turned  about  so  as  to  face  in  the  other  direction, 
Acts  7  :  39,  "our  fathers    *     *     *    in  their 
hearts  turned  back  again  into  Egypt,"  i.  e.,  from 
following  and  serving  Jehovah  turned  back  to 
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4  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself'  as  this 
little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


5  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child*  in 
my  name,  receiveth  me. 

6  But  whoso  shall  offend1  one  of   these  little  ones 


j  Luke  14  :  11 ;  Ja*.  4-10 V  ch.  10  :  42 1  Mark  9  :  42  ;  Luke  17  :  1,  2. 


•worship  the  golden  calf  which  was  an  image  of 
the  Egyptian  bull,  Acts  13  :  46,  "seeing  ye  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  we  turn 
to  the  Gentiles."  These  passages  indicate  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  here  rendered 
convert  (moi^ta),  which  always  signifies  a  radical 
and  complete  change,  in  method,  spirit,  or 
course.  Here  it  is,  Unless  you  be  turned  entirely 
away  from  this  spirit  of  self-seeking  you  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  much  less  be 
greatest  in  it.  The  verb  is  in  the  passive  mood  ; 
it  is  not,  Except  ye  turn,  but,  Except  ye  be 
turned,  thus  indicating  that  the  turning  of  the 
disciples,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  by  a  higher 
power  than  their  own. 

[The  Greek  student  should  also  observe  that 
the  tense  here  is  not  the  future,  but  the  aorist, 
and  represents  neither  an  act  completed  in  the 
past  time,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  equivalent  to,  Except  ye 
had  .been  converted,  nor  one  to  be  effected  in  the 
future,  Except  ye  shall  be  converted,  but  one 
past  and  continuing,  Except  ye  be  continually 
turned  back  from  this  spirit  of  self-seeking,  and 
continually  take  on  the  spirit  of  a  little  child. 
Parallel  is  John  15  :  6,  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me 
he  is  cast  forth,  neither  has  been  nor  will  be,  but 
is  in  the  state  of  a  branch  broken  from  the  vine. 
See  Buttmann's  X.  T.  Gr.  §  137,  p.  193 ;  Winer's 
X.  T.  Greek,  §  40,  5,  b,  p.  277.] 

And  become  as  little  children.  "Xot 
foolish  (i  Cor.  14  :  zo),  nor  fickle  (Eph.  4 : 14),  nor  play- 
ful, but  childlike  (Matt,  n  :  ie) ;  as  children  we 
must  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  (i  Pet. 
2:2);  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  leave  it  to  our 
heavenly  Father  to  care  for  us  (Matt,  e :  si) ;  be 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  void  of  malice 
(i  Cor.  14 : 20) ;  governable  and  under  command  (Gal. 
4:s);  and  what  is  here  chiefly  intended,  we  must 
be  humble  as  little  children." — (31atthew  Henry.) 
See  also  1  Pet.  1  : 14.  (See  note  on  next  verse.) 
Observe  that  elsewhere  manhood  is  set  before  us 
as  our  aim  (Ephes.  4 :  is).  The  sense  in  which  child- 
hood is  a  pattern  to  us  is  well  given  by  Chrysos- 
tom.  "For  such  a  little  child  is  free  from  pride, 
and  the  mad  desire  of  glory,  and  envy,  and  con- 
tentiousness, and  all  such  passions,  and  having 
many  virtues, — simplicity,  humility,  unworldli- 
ness, — prides  itself  on  none  of  them ;  having  a 
twofold  severity  of  goodness ;  to  have  these 
things  and  not  to  be  puffed  up  about  them." 

4.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child.  This  interprets 
the  preceding  verse,  and  points  out  the  respect 
in  which  we  are  to  become  as  little  children  ;  and 


it  is  in  turn  further  interpreted  by  the  addition  in 
Luke  (9 : 48),  He  that  is  least  among  you  all,  i.  e. 
who  is  willing  to  be  least  in  rank  and  dignity,  (lie 
same  shall  be  great.  Humility  is  not  thinking 
meanly  of  one's  self,  but  being  willing,  even  with 
great  powers,  to  take  a  lowly  office  and  perform 
seemingly  menial  and  insignificant  and  not  hon- 
ored service.  The  first  is  not  characteristic  of 
childhood,  the  latter  is.  Christ's  own  example  is 
the  best  interpretation  of  his  teaching  ;  for  an 
interpretation  of  this  precept,  therefore,  see  Phil. 
2  :  5-8.  Compare  Phil.  4  : 13,  and  Christ's  sym- 
bolic repetition  of  this  teaching  in  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet,  John  13  :  3-5, 13-15. 

5.  And  whoso  shall    receive    one    snch 
little  child.    These  words  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  most  natural   signification,    He  who,   for 
Christ's  sake,  receives  a  little  child  to  his  heart, 
receives  Christ,  and  that  irrespective  of  any  faith 
in  or  love  for  Christ  in  the  child's  experience. 
Compare  Matt.  10  : 40-42. — In  my  name.    Lit- 
erally, upon  my  name,  i.  e.  upon  the  ground  of  my 
name,  out  of  consideration  to  me,  and  for  my 
sake. — Receiveth  me.     Observe  that  the  true 
way  to  receive  Christ  is  to  receive,  into  our  hearts, 
for  Christ's  sake,  those  who  need  the  hospitality 
of  our  sympathies,  as  the  way  to  serve  Christ  is 
by  serving  the  needy  and  suffering  (Matt.  25 : «). 

At  this  point  in  Christ's  instructions  occurred  a 
significant  interruption  and  Christ's  response,  for 
account  of  which  see  Mark  9  :  38-41  and  notes 
there.  On  the  passage  up  to  this  point  Calvin 
observes  that  the  disciples  were  guilty  of  a 
double  fault,  first  in  laying  aside  anxiety  about 
their  present  warfare  to  discuss  future  reward,  a 
fault  allied  to  the  vain  curiosity  of  those  who 
now  neglect  terrestrial  duties  for  celestial  specu- 
lations, whose  condition  is  as  if  a  man  who  was 
about  to  commence  a  journey  made  enquiries 
where  a  lodging-place  was  situated,  but  did  not 
move  a  step  ;  the  second  in  striving  with  wicked 
ambition  to  excel  each  other,  instead  of  rendering 
mutual  assistance.  Matthew  Henry  observes 
that  if  Christ  ever  intended  to  teach  the  primacy 
of  Peter,  the  occasion  was  afforded  by  the  dis- 
ciples' question,  Who  is  the  greatest  ?  whereas  his 
answer  emphatically  disallows  any  primacy.  And 
Chrysostom,  with  characteristic  quaintness,  says, 
"We  are  not  able  to  attain  so  much  as  unto  their 
faults,  neither  do  we  ask  wJio  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  but  who  is  greatest  in  the  earthly 
kingdom,  who  is  wealthiest,  who  most  powerful." 

6.  But    whoso    shall    offend.      Cause    to 
stumble  or  fall  into  sin.     See  note  on  Matt.  5  : 29. 
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which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

7  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences !   form  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe"  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh ! 

8  Wherefore,0  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee, 
cut  them  off,  and  cast  them  from  thee  :  it  is  better  for 


thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than, 
having  two  hands  or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  everlast- 
ing fire. 

9  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast 
it  from  thee  :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter?  into  life  with 
one  eye,  rather  than,  having  two  eyes.i  to  be  cast  into 
hell  fire. 

10  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 


m  1  Cor.  11:19;  Jude  4 n  Jade  11 o  ch.  5  :  29,  SO ;  Mark  9  :  43,  45 p  Heb.  4:11 q  Luke  9  :  26. 


— Which  believe  in  me.  The  Greek  prepo- 
sition (si?)  in,  when  employed,  as  here,  respecting 
the  feelings,  signifies  the  end  or  aim  towards 
which  they  reach.  Here  the  meaning  is,  Whose 
faith  reaches  out  after  me  as  its  chief  good. 
For  experience  indicated  by  the  phrase,  compare 
Phil.  3  : 13,  14.  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  said  to  be- 
lieve in  (si?)  Jesus  Christ,  but  never  to  believe  in 
(el?)  any  prophet,  apostle  or  other  human  teacher, 
one  of  the  numerous  minor  indications  of  Christ's 
superhuman  character.  "  We  believe  Paul,  but 
we  do  not  believe  in  Paul." — (Augustine.) — A 
millstone.  Literally,  an  ass'  millstone.  The 
larger  mills  were  turned  by  asses,  the  smaller 
ones  by  hand.  The  Greek  here  (pvlog  dvtxtif)  sig- 
nifies the  former  kind  of  stone. — Cast  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  i.  e.  the  open  or  deep  sea, 
remote  from  land.  This  method  of  capital  pun- 
ishment was  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  possibly  occasionally  by  the 
Jews. 

7.  Woe  nnto  the  world.  The  language 
may  be  read  as  that  either  of  lamentation  or  of 
denunciation.  Compare  Matt.  23  : 15,  10,  with 
Mark  13  : 17.  Perhaps  the  feeling  here  represent- 
ed is  a  commingled  one. — Because  of  temp- 
tations. Literally,  traps.  See  note  on  Matt.  5  : 
29;  16  : 23. —For  it  must  needs  be  that 
temptations  come.  This  truth  is  set  forth  as 
an  additional  warning.  The  disciple  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding 
temptation,  and  must  therefore  always  be  on  his 
guard  both  for  himself  and  others.  The  lan- 
guage might  imply  nothing  more  than  that,  as 
life  is  constituted,  temptations  are  unavoidable. 
Compare  for  use  of  the  same  word  rendered 
here  needs  be  (ui'ityxij),  Luke  14  : 18  ;  23  : 17,  where 
no  absolute  compulsion  is  indicated.  But  in  an- 
other place  (Luke  IT  :  i),  Christ  uses  even  stronger 
language  :  It  is  impossible  but  that  offences  will 
come.  The  question  at  once  occurs,  Why  is  it 
impossible  ?  This  question  carries  the  mind 
directly  back  to  the  origin  of  evil ;  it  belongs  to 
philosophy,  not  to  biblical  interpretation.  Christ 
makes  no  attempt  to  answer  it  here,  or  elsewhere. 
Personally,  I  count  it  one  of  the  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  the  universe. — But  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  temptation  cometh.  But  if 
temptations  be  a  necessity,  why  is  he  blame- 
worthy who  produces  them  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  the  commentators  and  theologians  discuss ; 


Christ  does  not,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  He 
simply  sets  the  two  facts  side  by  side  ;  the  inevi- 
tableness  of  temptation ;  the  personal  responsi- 
bility and  sin  of  the  tempter.  The  one  is  ratified 
by  our  observation ;  the  other  by  our  personal 
consciousness.  It  is  observable  that  Christ's 
method  here  is  in  general  the  biblical  method, 
which  frequently  sets  forth  seemingly  conflicting 
truths  hi  strong  terms,  and  often  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition, but  nowhere  offers  explanations  to  harmo- 
nize them.  See,  for  examples, Acts  2 : 23 ;  Rom.  9  : 
14-23 ;  Phil.  2  : 12, 13  ;  2  Pet.  1  :  4,  5,  10. 

8-9.  The  connection  is  this.  So  great  is  the 
evil  of  becoming  a  cause  of  temptation  to  others 
or  to  yourself,  that  it  is  better  to  cut  off  the 
most  innocent  or  even  useful  exercise  of  a  God- 
given  power,  than  so  to  use  it  as  to  lead  yourself 
or  others  into  sin.  See  the  same  aphorism,  with 
a  slighty  different  connection,  in  Matt.  5  :  29,  30, 
and  note  there.  In  the  original  the  use  of  the 
article  makes  stronger  the  contrast  than  hi  our 
version,  which  should  read,  "  Enter  into  the  life 
*  *  *  than  be  cast  into  the  fire  everlasting."  On 
the  phrase  hell-fire  (verse  9),  see  note  on  Matt.  5  : 
22.  Mark  adds  a  description  of  it  hi  the  words, 
"Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched  "  (nark  9 ;  48).  He  also  adds  two  verses 
not  given  by  Matthew  or  Luke.  See  Mark  9  : 49, 50. 

10.  Take  heed.  (OQUID.)  A  word  of  caution 
of  frequent  use  in  the  N.  T.,  and  indicating  a 
subtle  temptation  against  which  the  Christian 
must  watch.  Compare  Matt.  16  :  6 ;  Luke  12  : 
15 ;  1  Thess.  5  :  15. — That  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones.  Not  merely  one  of 
these  children,  but  one  of  these  little  ones;  i.  e.  any 
one  who  is  insignificant  and  unimportant.  Com- 
pare Matt.  10  :  42  ;  11  : 11.  The  caution  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  spirit  that^eeks  a  high  place  in 
the  church,  a  caution  not  to  look  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  weak  hi  faith,  the  poor  in  know- 
ledge, or  hi  grace,  or  in  station.  Compare  for 
the  application  of  the  principle,  Rom.  14 : 1-3, 13, 
15.  The  word  here  rendered  despise  (xatatpgorsiu) 
is  literally  to  think  down  upon,  or  as  we  should 
say,  look  down  upon. 

For  I  say  unto  you  that  their  angels, 
i.  e.  their  guardian  angels.  With  possibly  two  ex- 
ceptions (Acts  12 :  is ;  Rev.  22 :  s,  9)  the  term  angd 
(uyytyUoc)  is  never  used  in  the  N.  T.  to  designate 
a  departed  spirit,  which  is  always  rendered  by 
another  word  (nveipa  or  9dttud/j.u).  In  some  in- 
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ones  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their  angels' 
do  always  behold*  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

11  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that'  which 
was  lost. 

12  How  think  ye  ?     If"   a  man  have  an  hundred 
sheep,  and  one  of  them  he  gone  astray,  doth  he  not 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 


13  And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I  say  unto  you. 
he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep,  than  of  the  ninety  and 
nine  which  went  not  astray. 

14  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,  that  one"  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

15  Moreover,  if  thyw  brother  shall  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone :    if  he1  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother. 


Ps.  17:  15.... t  ch.  1  :  21  ;  Luke  9  :  56  ;  19:  10;  John  3  :  17;  10:  10:  1-2:47;  1  Tim.  1  :  15.... u  Luke  15:4,  etc.... 
v  2  Pet.  3  :  9. .  ..w  Lev.  19  :  17  ;  Lu.  17  :  3 *  Jas.  5  :  20. 


stances  both  angel  (Jyyai/loc)  and  spirit  (itvtvua) 
are  used  in  such  connection  as  to  indicate  very 
clearly  that  they  are  not  synonymous  (ACU  23 :  s,  9). 
Etymologically  the  word  means  messenger,  and  it 
is  sometimes  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  11 : 10; 
Lake  7 : 24, 27).  Usually  it  is  employed  to  designate 
celestial  beings,  who  are  represented  as  the  mes- 
sengers Of  God  (2  Kings  19  :  31 :  Psalm  91  ;  11, 12  j  Heb.  1  :  13, 

u).  Here  are  intended  the  celestial  messengers 
who  are  allotted  as  the  special  guardians  of 
God's  children.  Not  their  departed  spirits  after 
death,  but  their  guardian  angels  while  they  live 
are  represented  as  nearest  the  throne. 

Do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father.  That  is,  they  always  have  direct  and 
immediate  access  to  God.  The  picture  is  inter- 
preted by  the  usage  of  courts,  where  certain 
special  favorite  officers  always  have  access  to  the 

throne  (l  Kings  10  :  8  ;  Esther  1  :  U ;  Jer.  62  :  25).  With- 
out pressing  the  language,  which  is  seemingly 
metaphorical,  as  all  language  descriptive  of  the 
spiritual  world  must  be,  it  evidently  implies  (1) 
the  doctrine  of  guardian  angels,  i.  e.  that  angels 
are  not  only  in  general  the  ministering  servants 
of  God,  but  that  special  angels  are  allotted  as  the 
special  guardians  and  attendants  of  individuals 

(compare  Psalm  91 :  11,  12  ;  Acts  27  :  23)  ;     and    (2)   that    the 

weakest  and  feeblest  of  God's  flock,  not  merely 
the  children,  but  the  little  ones,  in  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power  and  in  ecclesiastical  position 
and  earthly  honor,  have  the  readiest  and  nearest 
access  to  God ;  in  other  words,  that  weakness 
and  want,  not  greatness,  constitute  the  strongest 
appeal  to  him.  And  with  this  idea  consorts  the 
entire  passage.  Stier's  note,  though  somewhat 
fanciful,  is  beautiful :  "  Here  is  Jacob's  ladder 
planted  before  our  e^es :  beneath  are  the  little 
ones ;  then  their  angels ;  then  the  Son  of  man 
in  heaven,  in  whom  alone  man  is  exalted  above 
the  angels,  who,  as  the  Great  Angel  of  the  cov- 
enant, cometh  from  the  Presence  and  Bosom  of 
the  Father;  and  above  Hun  again  the  Father 
Himself  and  His  good  pleasure." 

11.  For,  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost :  i.  c.,  the  celes- 
tial messengers  of  the  weak  are  always  before  the 
face  of  God,  because  the  very  office  of  redeeming  love 
is  to  save  the  lost,  those  that  cannot  save  them- 
selves. Observe  the  implication  (1)  that  the 
world  is  lost,  undone,  beyond  all  human  help ; 


(2)  that  the  object  of  Christ's  coming  was  not  to 
teach  or  to  legislate,  but  to  nave.  Compare  John 
1 : 13  ;  3  : 14-17.  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.,  and  is  omitted  by 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 
But  it  is  found  in  the  great  body  of  MSS.  both 
uncial  and  cursive,  and  in  all  the  old  versions, 
the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Armenian  and  Ethiopia.  Al- 
ford  retains  it.  It  is  found  also  in  Luke  19  : 10, 
where  its  authenticity  is  undoubted. 

12,  13.  This  parable  is  expanded  in  Luke 
15  :  4-6.  See  notes  there.  The  proper  rendering 
of  verse  12  is,  Doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  upon 
the  mountain  ?  It  is  not  the  strong  and  safe  that 
need  care,  but  the  weak  and  feeble.  The  strong 
expression  of  verse  13  is  not  to  be  weakened  by 
any  such  modification  as  that  of  James  Morrison, 
"In  the  calm  depth  of  his  soul  there  is  a  settled 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  the  99,  which  is 
ninety-nine  times  deeper  than  the  emotion  which 
is  stirred  into  activity  by  the  recovery  of  the 
one."  The  words  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  thus 
shorn  of  their  meaning.  The  highest  joy,  recog- 
nized in  the  Bible,  as  existing  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  is  the  joy,  not  of  possessing,  but  of  saving 
a  soul.  Compare  Isaiah  53  : 11 ;  Luke  15  :  7,  10 ; 
Heb.  12  :  2  ;  Psalm  147  : 11 ;  Micah  7  : 18 ;  Zeph. 
3:17. 

14.  The  language  of  the  original  appears  to  me 
to  be  even  stronger  than  that  of  our  version. — 
So  there  is  not  a  will  in  the  presence  of 
your  Father  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish.    Not  only  it  is  not 
his  will ;  but  he  will  not  permit  such  a  will  in  hi* 
presence.    This  verse  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient 
as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  God  chooses 
some  souls  for  destruction,  in  order  to  show  forth 
his  glory. 

Ch.  18  : 15-20.— CHRIST'S  PRECEPTS  FOR  THE  SET- 
TLEMENT OF  QUARRELS.— THE  POWER  OF  UNITED 
CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 

15.  Moreover.     This  conjunction  connects 
what  follows  with  what  proceeds.    Christ  has  be- 
fore warned  us  from  offending  against  others ; 
he  now  tells  us  what  we  are  to  do  when  others 
sin  against  us.      Calvin  traces  the    connection 
clearly  and  well.     "Christ  enjoins  his  disciples  to 
forgive  one  another,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  endeavor  to  correct  then*  faults.    It  is 
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16  But  if  he  will  not  hear  (Aee,  then  take  with  thee 
one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses*  every  word  may  be  established. 


17  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto 
the  church :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let 
him1  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican. 


y  Deut.  19  :  15 ;  2  Cor.  13  :  1 z  Rom.  16  :  17  ;  1  Cor.  5  :  3-5  ;  2  Thesi.  3  :  6,  14. 


necessary  that  this  be  wisely  observed ;  for  noth- 
ing is  more  difficult  than  to  exercise  forbearance 
toward  men,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect 
the  freedom  necessary  in  reproving  them." — 
If  thy  brother.  Not  merely  fellow- Christian. 
Since  God  is  the  Father  of  the  whole  human  race, 
it  is  treated  in  Scripture  as  one  family,  and  all 
men  as  brethren.  Compare  Matt.  5  :  22-24 ;  7  : 
8-5 ;  Hebrews  8  : 11 ;  James  2  : 15 ;  1  John  2 : 10. 
Evidently,  from  these  and  parallel  passages  the 
instructions  here  are  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  case  of  church  members  who  offend. — Shall 
trespass  against  thee.  Christ  does  not  tell 
the  church  how  it  is  to  treat  one  who  aposta- 
tizes from  the  faith  or  from  a  holy  life  ;  but  the 
individual  Christian  how  he  is  to  treat  one  who 
has  personally  sinned  against  him.  True,  some 
MSS.,  including  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican, 
omit  against  thee,  as  does  Tischendorf  and  Lach- 
mann,  but  the  ordinary  reading  is  the  better  one. 
The  omission  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  ecclesiastical  meaning  to  the  passage. 
— Go  and  convince  him  between  thee 
and  him  alone.  Privately  as  possible,  that 
you  may  not  have  his  pride  arrayed  against  you. 
For  the  spirit  in  which  this  should  be  done  com- 
pare Gal.  6:1.  In  how  many  cases  should  we  be 
ashamed  of  having  taken  offence,  in  the  veiy 
attempt  to  speak  of  it ;  in  how  many  more,  would 
such  a  kindly  conference  end  all  trouble. — If  he 
shall  hear  thee.  Not,  as  Chrysostom,  "  if  he 
should  be  persuaded  that  he  has  done  wrong ;" 
but,  literally,  "if  Jie  sliall  hear  thee,"  i.  e.  if,  as  we 
say,  he  is  willing  to  listen  to  reason ;  if  he  is 
ready  for  a  Christian  conference  and  mutual  ex- 
planations.—Thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
Brotherliness  is  represented  as  something  too 
valuable  to  be  easily  cast  away.  The  idea  is  not, 
thou  hast  saved  a  brother  from  sin  and  death, 
but  thou  hast  personally  gained  his  brotherly 
affection.  The  original  verb  (zegdulru)  always 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  personal  gain.  Com- 
pare Matt.  16  :  26 ;  25  : 17,  20,  22 ;  Phil.  3  :  7. 

16.  But  if  he  will  not  hear.  Observe, 
not,  if  you  cannot  convince,  but,  if  he  will  not 
hear,  i.  e.,  if  he  refuses  to  enter  into  confer- 
ence, in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  concilia- 
tion, so  that  you  cannot  thus  gain  your  brother. 
— Then  take  with  thee  one  or  two. 
"IE  possible,"  says  Wesley,  wisely,  "men  whom 
he  esteems  and  loves." — That  upon  the 
month  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word,  i.  e.  between  you  and  him,  in  your  en- 
deavors for  a  reconciliation, — may  be  estab- 
lished. Observe  the  object  of  this  second  going. 


It  is  not,  primarily,  that  they  may  convince  him, 
but  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  doubt  after- 
wards which  of  you  sought  reconciliation  and 
which  of  you  resisted  it.  Observe,  too,  that  this 
proceeding  is  not  as  a  foundation  for  inflicting 
punishment,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  offender's 
amendment  and  a  restoration  of  fellowship. 

17.  And  if  he  shall  refuse  to  hear 
them.  Still  observe  the  condition;  not,  if  he 
refuse  to  yield  to  them,  but  if  he  refuse  to  hear, 
i.  e.  to  enter  cordially  into  their  and  your  spirit 
of  reconciliation.  The  same  word  in  the  Septua- 
gint  in  Esther  3  :  3,  is  rendered  transgress.  It 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  contemptuous  disre- 
gard.— Tell  it  to  the  church.  That  is,  to 
the  assembly  of  Christ  in  which  you  are  in 
fellowship,  that  they  may  understand  and  justify 
your  position.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
(txxAjjffi'a)  here  rendered  church,  see  note  below, 
and  notes  on  Matt.  16  : 18. — But  if  he  refuse 
to  hear  the  church.  If  he  resists  their 
endeavors  for  a  mutual  reconciliation  between 
the  two. — Let  him  be  unto  thee.  Unto  thee, 
not  unto  the  church.  There  is  nothing  said  here, 
and  nothing  implied,  as  to  any  withdrawal  of 
fellowship  by  the  church.  It  is  not  even  im- 
plied that  the  offender  is  in  the  church. — As  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican.  With  whom 
the  Jews  had  no  intercourse  (Acts  10 :  ss ;  compare 
John  4 : 9).  There  is  no  suggestion  of  proceedings 
for  punishment,  either  by  the  individual  or  the 
church.  The  direction  is  simply  taatamount  to 
this  :  If,  after  all  your  efforts,  you  cannot  secure 
reconciliation,  then  you  may  have  nothing  more  tG 
do  with  him.  That  Christ  does  not  justify  the 
feeling  of  scorn  and  hate  with  which  the  Jews 
generally  regarded  the  heathen  and  publican  is 
clear  from  the  parable  which  follows  (vs.  21-35),. 
But  he  does  recognize  the  fact  that  exigencies 
in  life  sometimes  arise  which  call  for  a  complete 
separation  from  wilful  wrong-doers. 

OF   DEALING    WITH    AN    OFFENDING    BROTHER. 

These  verses  are  frequently  referred  to  as  con- 
taining "  the  general  principles  on  which  church 
discipline  should  be  carried  on."  Is  this  inter- 
pretation correct  ?  I  think  not,  for  the  following 
reasons :  (a.)  At  the  time  these  directions  were 
given  no  Christian  church  was  organized,  and  the 
disciples  did  not  anticipate  the  organization  of 
one.  They  believed  that  Christ  was  about  to  set 
up  a  temporal  kingdom  in  which  they  were  to 
share.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have  under- 
stood this  to  be  a  rule  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
(&.)  The  word  (txxliiatu)  here  rendered  church, 
etymologically  signifies  that  which  is  called  out,  and 
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18  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever*  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bouna  in  heaven  ;  and  what- 
soever ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven. 


19  Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if  two  of  you  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall 
ask,  itb  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 


a  ch.  16  :  19  ;  John  20  :  23 ;  Acti  15  :  23-31 ;  2  Cor.  2  :  10 b  Mark  11  :  24 ;  John  16:  U;  1  John  5  :  15. 


so  an  assembly,  and  is  so  sometimes  rendered  in 
our  version  (see  Acts  19 : 82,  39,  41 ).  In  the  O.  T. 
(Septuagint  or  Greek  version)  it  represents  the 
Great  Congress  or  Jewish  Parliament  (see  note  on 
Matt.  16:18).  In  the  N.  T.  "the  word  most  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Christian  sense  of  an 
assemblage  of  Christians  generally,  1  Cor.  11 : 18," 
(Kitto's  Bib.  Cyc.)  •  see  also,  Rom.  16  :  5  ;  1  Cor. 
16  :  19.  Here,  certainly,  it  indicates  not  an 
ecclesiastical  organization,  still  less  the  rulers  or 
authorities  in  such  an  organization,  but  an  as- 
semblage of  the  people  of  God,  and  is  defined  by 
verse  20.  See  note  there,  (c.)  Nowhere  else  does 
Christ  give  any  rules  for  the  conduct  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs ;  nothing  respecting  the  number 
or  nature  of  church  officers,  the  mode  of  their 
appointment  or  election ;  their  length  of  service  ; 
their  authority.  It  must  be  regarded  as  remark- 
able if,  leaving  all  other  ecclesiastical  questions 
to  be  determined  by  his  followers,  he  should  give 
particular  rules  for  the  determination  of  disci- 
plinary proceedings  in  the  church,  (d.)  The 
context  relates  wholly  to  personal  relations  and 
personal  duties ;  the  preceding  verses  are  a 
warning  against  tempting  the  weak  and  feeble 
into  sin ;  the  following  verses  are  an  exposition 
of  the  duty  of  personal  forgiveness.  We  should 
not  naturally  look  in  such  connection  for  rules 
of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  (e.)  The  language 
throughout  is  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical 
interpretation.  The  direction  is  given,  not  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  individual.  "If  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee;"  the  "one  or  two" 
are  to  be  taken,  as  witnesses  that  the  individual 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  procure  a  reconcilia- 
tion; and  the  final  result,  in  the  case  of  one 
obstinate  in  refusing  reconciliation,  is  not  church 
action  of  any  kind,  but  only  this,  that  he  is  to  be 
"untothee,"  i.  e.  to  the  person  with  whom  he 
refuses  to  be  reconciled,  as  a  heathen  and  a  pub- 
lican. (/.)  The  heathen  and  publicans  were  sub- 
jected to  no  penalties  of  any  sort  in  Judea ; 
religious  persecution  was  utterly  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions.  The  Jews  simply  had 
no  intercourse  with  them.  The  command,  Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican, 
does  not  therefore  justify  civil  penalties  or  disa- 
bilities of  any  description,  nor  call  for  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  and  fellowship  of  the  church, 
nor  for  any  public  condemnation  or  general 
obloquy,  nor  for  any  formal  act  of  excommuni- 
cation, or  any  ecclesiastical  pains  or  penalties. 
It  simply  justifies  the  individual  Christian  in 
ceasing  to  maintain  friendly  and  personal  rela- 


tions with  one  who,  after  this  triple  endeavor,  re- 
fuses to  live  in  friendly  relations  with  him.  The 
reader  will  not  understand  me  as  denying  the  right 
of  the  church  to  discipline  members,  nor  the 
propriety  of  pursuing  the  method  here  indicated 
in  the  case  of  church  discipline ;  but  this  passage 
has  not  in  my  judgment,  any  direct  bearing  on 
ecclesiastical  proceedings,  and  certainly  does  not 
constitute  a  law  for  their  conduct.  But  the 
reader  ought  to  be  advised  that  most  commen- 
tators take  a  different  view,  and  regard  these 
precepts  as  directions  for  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Lightfoot  and  Alford 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  exceptions, 
though  their  views  are  not  very  clear.  "The 
business  here  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  cen- 
sure of  the  person  sinning  as  concerning  the 
vindication  of  the  person  reproving." — (Lightfoot.) 
"That  the  church  (ixxitjulu)  cannot  mean  the 
church  as  represented  by  her  rulers,  appears  by 
verses  19,  20,  where  any  collection  of  believers  is 
gifted  with  the  power  of  deciding  in  such  cases. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord's  command  than  proceedings  in  what  were 
oddly  enough  called  'ecclesiastical'  courts." — 
(Alford.) 

I  understand  then  Christ's  directions  here  to 
be  simply  this :  If  a  brother  man  has  wronged 
you,  do  not  give  up  his  brotherly  love  at  once. 
First,  try  by  personal  conference  to  secure  recon- 
ciliation ;  if  he  will  not  be  reconciled,  take  a 
friend  or  two  to  witness  that  you  have  done  what 
you  can  to  be  reconciled ;  if  he  refuses  to  listen 
to  them,  tell  your  Christian  brethren  of  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  if  their  intervention  is  in  vain,  then 
and  only  then-  are  you  justified  in  having  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  In  our  ordinary  intercourse 
with  each  other,  how  often  we  reverse  these  di- 
rections, say  of  one  who  has  offended  us,  I  owe 
him  no  grudge,  but  I  want  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him,  and  after  our  decision  tell  the  church 
and  the  neighbors  our  version  of  the  quarrel  as 
our  justification.  "  If , "  says  John  Wesley,  speak- 
ing of  Christ's  directions  here,  "if  this  be  the 
way  to  take,  in  what  land  do  the  Christians  live  ?" 
Compare  with  this  passage  Matt.  5  :  21-26. 

18.  Observe  that  here  the  power  of  the  keys 
(what  that  is  I  have  considered  in  note  on  Matt. 
15  : 19,  which  see)  is  conferred  on  all  the  disciples, 
for  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  the 
promise  is  not  as  universally  applicable  as  the  di- 
rections given  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  the 
promise  in  the  verses  which  follow.  The  term 
heaven  here  is  used  as  in  Matt.  21  :  25,  and  is 
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20  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together0  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

21  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said.  Lord,  how  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive"1  him  ? 
till  seven  times  ? 
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22  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee,  Until 
seven  times  ;  but.  Until  seventy  times  seven. 

23  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto 
a  certain  king,  which   would  take   account"  of  his 
servants. 


c  John  20  ,  19 ;  1  Cor.  5:4..  ..d  Mark  11  :  25  ;  Luke  17:4;  Col.  3  ;  13 e  Rom.  14  :  12. 


used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  that  passage,  and  in 
Matt.  16  :  19,  loosed  in  heaven  being  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  loosed  by  Gktd.  The  promise  may  be  para- 
phrased thus  :  Whatever,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  you  do,  shall  be  ratified  by 
your  Father  in  heaven. 

19.  Again  I  say  unto  you  that  if  two 
of  you  shall  agree.     Literally,  shall  sympho- 
nize  or  sound  together.    The  original  Greek  verb 
(aviAtpwvtu)  is  one  from  which  comes  our  word 
symphony,  and  carries  with  it  a  concealed  meta- 
phor :    Shall  accord  as  musical  instruments  in 
symphony. — Concerning      anything      that 
they  shall   ask.     Language  could  hardly  be 
stronger.     The  Greek  is,  Concerniruj  everything 
whatsoever    ye  shall  ask. — It    shall    be    done 
for  them  by  my  Father.    It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  promise  with  any  theory  of  prayer 
which  denies  that  prayer  is  really  influential  with 
God.     Compare  with  it  Matt.  21  : 22  ;  Mark  11  : 
24 ;  John  14  : 13,  14  ;   15 : 7, 16 ;  16 :23,  24,  which 
indicate  the  condition  of  such  prayer  as  may  claim 
this  promise.    Illustrations  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  in  this  and  the  succeeding  verse  are 
afforded  by  Acts  1 : 14  with  2  : 1-4,  and  Acts  12 : 
5,  12.    An  illustration  of  a   misapprehension   of 
Christ's  meaning  and  of  his  refusal  of  a  request 
presented   by  two  of   the   apostles,   who  were, 
agreed,  is  afforded  by  Mark  10  :  35.    Comparing 
these  passages,   and  I  have  purposely  referred 
only  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  it  is  evident  that  his 
promise  is  not  absolute   and  unconditional,  but 
that  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  spirit  of 
all  true  prayer,  is  implied,  viz.,  trust  in  and  sub- 
mission to  the  higher  will  and  wisdom  of  our 
heavenly  Father.     And  indeed  this  is  hinted  at 
by  the  language  of  this  verse,  Anything  that  they 
shall  ask,  since  asking  always  implies  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  refuse  ;  and  still  more  is  this 
implied  in  the  verse  which  follows,  which  gives 
the  reason  for  the    promise.      Why    shall  such 
power  be  given  to  the  disciples  ?    Because  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  Christ's  name  he  is 
in  their  midst  to  inspire  and  direct  their  petitions. 
Compare  Rom.  8  :  26. 

20.  For   where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  my  name.    "Not  collecting 
themselves  promiscuously  in  their  own  name, 
or  according  to  their  own  devices,  or  for  their 
own  glory,  much  less  in  a  spirit  of  strife  and 
division  ;  but  with  yearnings  of  love  to  me  and 
of  union  with  me  ;  in  the  manner  appointed  by 
me.  in  the  unity  of  my  church,  and  in  obedience 


to  my  law,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  my  glory. '  '— 
( Wordsworth. )  For  the  meaning  of  ' '  in  my  name ' ' 
compare  John  14 : 13 ;  15  :  7.  Chrysostom's  note 
on  the  connection  of  the  19th  and  20th  verses 
with  what  precedes  is  important.  "  Having  de- 
clared the  evils  consequent  on  strife,  he  now  dis- 
plays the  blessings  of  unity.  They  who  are  of 
one  accord  do  prevail  with  the  Father  as  touch- 
ing the  things  they  ask,  and  they  have  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  them." — There  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Compare  Matt.  28  : 20.  Later 
theology  has  contrived  no  better  definition  of  a 
church  than  this  verse  affords :  The  gathering  of 
Christ's  disciples,  united  in  Christ,  and  with  him  in 
their  midst.  Observe  that  neither  here,  nor  any- 
where else  in  the  Gospels,  is  there  any  implication 
that  his  being  in  the  midst  of  such  an  assembly, 
bringing  with  him  the  powers  conferred  here  in 
verse  18,  and  in  Matt.  28  : 19,  20,  to  baptize  and 
preach,  is  dependent  upon  any  church  order,  or- 
dained ministry,  apostolic  successors,  special 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  creeds,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  seems  also  to  me  that  wherever  Christ 
is,  there  by  a  reasonable  implication  is  the  right 
to  proclaim  him,  whether  by  words,  as  in  preach- 
ing, or  by  rites  and  symbols,  as  by  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Ch.  18  :  21-35.  PARABLE  OF  THE  UNMERCIFUL 
SERVANT. — THE  DUTY  OF  FORGIVEKESS  ;  THE  NATURE 
OF  FORGIVENESS;  THE  MOTIVE  OF  FORGIVENESS. — See 
Thoughts  below. 

21-22.  Then  came  Peter  to  him.    For 

further  instruction  as  to  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
inculcated  in  the  preceding  verses.  He  wanted  a 
specific  rule  limiting  the  obligation  of  forgiveness. 
The  Rabbis  limited  it  to  three  repetitions  of  an 
offence.  Peter,  with  a  glimmering  idea  that  the 
rule  should  be  enlarged,  proposed  seven  as  the 
limit.  Christ's  reply  "seventy  times  seven" 
(not  as  James  Morison,  and  some  others,  seventy- 
seven)  refuses  to  assign  any  limit.  Living  in  a 
kingdom  of  grace,  we  are  to  exercise  it  as  we  de- 
pend upon  it,  without  limitation.  On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  forgive  (ay/^ui),  see  note  on 
Matt.  6  : 12. 

23.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened.  Therefore,  i.  e.  because  it  is  a  kingdom 
of  forgiveness,  founded  on  the  forgiveness  of 
God  to  us,  the  unforgiving  cannot  abide  in  it. 
"As  certainly  as  there  is  no  kingdom  of  God 
without  the  forgiveness  which  we  receive,  so  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  kingdom  of  God  without  the 
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24  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was 
brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  tal- 
ents': 

25  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 
manded him  to  be  sold/  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and 
all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made. 


26  The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all. 

27  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with 
compassion,*  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt 

28  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of 


f  2  Kings  4  :  1  ;  111.  50  :  1 g  Pi.  78  :  i 


forgiveness  which  we  bestow. "—(Drdseke.) — 
Unto  a  certain  king*  Literally,  a  man,  a  king. 
And  because  any  comparison  of  the  divine  king- 
dom with  the  human  kingdom  is  and  must  be 
imperfect,  this  parable  must  not  be  pressed  in 
details,  as  has  been  done  by  some  commentators. 
— Which  would  take  account  of  his  ser- 
vants. The  Greek  (dudo;)  signifies  primarily 
slaves,  but  not  so  here,  for  the  debtor  was  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  to  pay  the  debt.  In  an  Oriental 
despotism  the  subordinates  of  a  king  are  in  fact, 
though  not  in  form,  his  slaves,  their  property  and 
life  being  subject  to  his  will.  By  the  servant  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse  Christ  depicts,  I  judge, 
the  chief  of  some  province,  who  has  defaulted  in 
his  accounts.  The  account-taking  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  last  judgment,  for  after  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  condemned  to  exercise  or 
abstain  from  mercy  to  his  fellows.  Arnot  gives 
the  true  interpretation  well :  "  So  the  King  Eter- 
nal in  various  ways,  and  at  various  periods,  takes 
account  of  men,  especially  of  those  who  know 
his  word,  and  belong  externally  to  his  church,"  as 
by  "  a  commercial  crisis,  a  personal  affliction,  a 
revival,"  or,  let  me  add,  those  heart-searchings 
that  come  without  explicable  cause  on  almost  all 
men  at  some  period  in  their  life. 

24.  One  was  brought  to  him.  He  did 
not  come  willingly. — Which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents.  The  talent  was  a  weight, 
not  a  coin ;  the  value  it  represented  would  there- 
fore necessarily  depend  upon  the  purity  of  the 
coinage.  The  Hebrew  (silver)  talent  is  variously 
estimated  from  -$1500  to  9-2250,  the  gold  talent  as 
high  as  §55,000.  Ten  thousand  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  as  a  general  expression  for  a  great  number 
(i  Cor.  4 :  is;  u:  19).  The  original  might  be  rendered 
here  innumerable.  The  Sinaitic  MSS.  has  simply 
"many"  (nuii-c).  Trench  affords  illustrations  of 
the  amount  indicated,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
sums  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  and  in  secular 
history.  10,000  talents  is  the  amount  which  Ha- 
man  estimated  would  be  derived  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Jewish  people  (Esther  s  •.  9). 
In  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  29  talents 
of  gold  were  used  (Eiod.  ss  •.  M)  ;  David  prepared 
for  the  temple  3000  talents  of  gold,  and  the 
princes  5000  (i  chron.  29:4-7);  the  queen  of  Sheba 
presented  to  Solomon  120  talents  (i  Kin^aio:io); 
the  king  of  Assyria  laid  upon  Hezekiah  30  talents 
of  gold  (2  Kin?»  is :  u) ;  and  in  the  extreme  impover- 
ishment to  which  the  land  was  brought  at  the 


last,  1  talent  of  gold  was  laid  upon  it  by  the  king 
of  Egypt  (2  cnron.  3$ :  a).  Harpalus,  satrap  of  Ba- 
bylonia and  Syria,  carried  off  with  him  5000  tal- 
ents when  he  fled  to  Athens  from  the  wrath  of 
Alexander.  With  10,000  talents  Darius  sought 
to  buy  off  Alexander  from  prosecuting  his  cam- 
paign in  Asia.  The  same  sum  was  imposed  as  a 
fine  by  the  Romans  on  Antiochus  the  Great  after 
his  defeat.  Alexander  the  Great,  at  Susa,  paid 
the  debts  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army  with 
20,000  talents.  The  amount  here  represents  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt  which  the  sinner  owes  to 
God,  and  the  hopelessness  of  ever  paying  it. 
For  interpretation  of  the  metaphor  of  debt,  here 
and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  employed,  see  Matt.  6  : 
12,  and  note. 

25.  Had  not  to  pay.    Equivalent  to,  had 
nothing  with  which  to  pay.    Compare  Luke  7  :  42. 
The  implication  is  plain ;  man  has  nothing  with 
which  to  make  good  his  accounts  with  God. — 
His  Lord    commanded    him   to  be  sold. 
Apparently  the  debtor  could  be  sold  for  debt 
under  Jewish  law  (L«V.  25:39)  and  perhaps  his 

family  With  him  (vene  41 ;  compare  2  Kings  4:1;  Neb.  5  :  7, 

8 ;  isaiah  so :  i ;  Amoi  2 : 6  j  8:6).  Under  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  practice  by  the  later  prophets  this 
selling  of  debtors  disappeared  from  Judea.  The 
imagery  of  the  parable  is  probably  taken  from 
Oriental  despotisms,  where  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  utterly  ignored.  It  cannot  be  spirit- 
ually applied.  We  sell  ourselves  to  sin,  but  are 
ransomed  from  the  voluntary  servitude  by  God 

(Rom.  6  :  16-18). 

26.  Worshipped    him.      Did  him  reverence. 
See  Matt.  2  :  2,  and  8  : 2  and  notes.    Observe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  said  that  the  other  servant 
worshipped    his    fellow-servant. — Lord,   have 
patience  with   me  and  I   will   pay   thee 
all .    A  promise  impossible  of  fulfilment.   Luther 
explains  this  as  the  voice  of  mistaken  self-right- 
eousness.    Trench  regards  it  simply  as  "  charac- 
teristic of  the  extreme  fear  and  anguish  of  the 
moment."    Observe,  there  is  no  confession  of 
wrong,   no  appeal    for   help.      The    experience 
typified  is  not  that  of  penitence,  but  only  of  fear. 
It  is  interpreted  by  the  histories  of  Pharaoh 

(Eiod.  9  :  27,  28  ;    10  :  16,  17,  etc.),    Saul    (l  Sam.  15  :  24,  25,  3fl), 

Ahab  (i  Kingi  21 : 27),  Belshazzar  (Dan.  s :  9),  and  Felix 

(Acts  24  :  2o). 

27.  Observe,  how  much  greater  the  gift  than 
the  request.  Compare  Ephes.  3  : 20.   The  fact  that 
the  king  grants  a  remission  of  the  debt,  yet  sub- 
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his  fellowservants  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence  ; 
and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat, 
saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest. 

29  And  his  fellowservant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him,  saying,  Have11  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all. 

30  And  he  would  not ;  but  went  and  cast  him  into 
prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 

31  So  when  his  fellowservants  saw  what  was  done, 
they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their 
lord  all  that  was  done. 


32  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said 
unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,'  I  forgave  thee  all 
that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me : 

33  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on 
thy  fellowservant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ? 

34  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto 
him. 

35  So*    likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do   also 
unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one 
his  brother  their  trespasses. 


h  verse  26 i  Lake  19  :  22. . .  .j  ch.  6  : 12  ;  Prov.  21 :  13  j  Jos.  2  : 18. 


sequently  enforces  its  payment  (verse  34),  has  occa- 
sioned the  commentators  some  perplexity.  But 
this  accords  with  Oriental  despotism,  which 
would  recognize  in  such  a  remission  nothing  that 
could  not  be  revoked  at  will ;  and  it  accords  with 
the  divine  pardon,  which  is  offered  to  all  the 
world,  but  is  effectual  only  to  such  as  accept  it. 
And  he  who  refuses  to  bestow  grace  refuses  by 
that  act  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  very 
object  of  this  parable  is  to  show  that  every  man 
must  choose  between  mercy  and  justice. 

28.  Went    out.      "He  is  said  to   go   out, 
because  in  the  actual  presence  of  his  lord  he 
could  scarcely  have  ventured  on  the  outrage 
which  follows." — (Trench.)    Arnot  gives  the  spir- 
itual interpretation  well.    "The  moment  of  close 
dealing  between  God  and  the  soul  has  passed. 
The  man  goes  out  from  that  solemn  and  searching 
communion.    He  has  not  been  converted ;  he  has 
only  been  frightened." — A    hundred    pence, 
».  e.  denarii,  a  small  silver  coin  equal  to  about  18 
cents.     The  debt,  therefore,  was  equal  to  $18. 
The  contrast  intended  between  our  sins  against 
God  and  our  neighbors'  sins  against  us  is  clear. 
"Though  thou  continually  pardon  thy  neighbor 
absolutely,  for  all  his  sins,  as  a  drop  of  water  to 
an  endless  sea,  so  much,  or  rather  much  more, 
doth  thy  love  to  man  come  short  in  comparison 
with  the  boundless  goodness  of  God,  of  which 
thou   standest  in  need." — (Chrysostom.) — Laid 
hands    on    him    and    took    him    by    the 
throat,  saying,  Pay    me    if    thou    owest 
anything.    This  (tl  n  not  o  ti)   is  the  proper 
reading.    It  does  not  intimate  a  doubt  whether 
anything  be  due,  but  is  the   strong  expression 
of  one  who  exacts  to  the  utmost  every  debt. 
The  picture  is  realized  daily  in  the  hardness  of 
professing  Christians  to  the  unfortunate  as  well 
as  the  guilty.     "  Those  who  get  most  mercy  give 
the  least ;    and  cruelty  is  hatched    under   the 
wings  of  tenderness." — (Drdseke.) 

29,  30.      "The    one   besought    for   10,000 
talents,  the  other  for  100  pence ;  the  one  his 
fellow-servant,  the  other  his  lord;  the  one  re- 
ceived entire  forgiveness,  the  other  asked  for 
delay,   and  not  so  much   as  this   did  he  give 
him." — (Chrysostom.)     This    creditor's    sin    we 
repeat  when  we   hold   resentment   against   an 


offender  until  he  makes  atonement  and  repara- 
tion. What  is  this  but  demanding  that  he  pay 
the  debt  ? 

31.  Were   very  sorry.     But  the  lord  was 
wroth  (veree  34).    In  us  sin  should  awaken,  predom- 
inantly, sorrow,  which  in  God  awakens  indigna- 
tion.— And  came  and  told  their  lord  all. 
The  first  resort  of  the  Christian  against  oppression 

is  prayer  (Exod.  3:7;  Jame»  5  :  4). 

32,  33.    The    lord  now  calls  him   "wicked 
servant,"  and  is  "wroth "with  him;    but  not 
before.     Observe  the  ground  on  which  Christ 
bases  our  duty  of  forgiveness :  I  forgave  thee  all 
that  debt.    "  The  sin  with  which  he  (the  servant) 
is  charged  is,  not  that  needing  mercy  he  refused 
to  show  it,  but  that  having  received  mercy  he 
remains  unmerciful  still." — (Trench.) 

34.  The  picture  is  interpreted  by  the  usages  of 
the  East,  where  torture  is  used,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  compel  debtors  to  confess  to 
acquisitions  which  they  are  suspected  of  hiding. 
In  both  Greece  and  Rome  torture  was  used  as  a 
punishment  and  as  a  means  of  compelling  con- 
fession, but  apparently  not  in  prosecutions  for 
debt.— Till    he    should    pay    all.    This  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply,  it  rather  negatives,  the 
idea  of  a  future  restoration.     "  When  the  Pho- 
cseans,  abandoning  their  city,  swore  that  they 
would  not  return  till  the  mass  of  iron  which  they 
plunged  into  the  sea,  returned  once  more  upon 
the  surface,  this  was  the  most  emphatic  form 
they  could  devise  of  declaring  that  they  would 
never  return ;   such  an  emphatic  declaration  is 
the  present. ' '— ( Trench. )  Similarly  Alf  ord :  "  The 
condition  would  amount,  in  the  case  of  the  sum 
in  the  parable,  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;"  and 
Chrysostom  :  "  That  is  forever ;  for  he  will  never 
repay." 

35.  Their   trespasses,    is  omitted  from  the 
best  manuscripts.    On  the  verse,  see  note  on 
Matt.  6  : 12. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PARABLE.  I.  The  parallel. 
The  Eternal  King  constantly  calls  us  to  account 
(Luke  IB  :  2),  in  providences  and  heart-searchings, 
which  compel  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  meet 

his    jUSt    demands   (Job  25  :  4 ;  P«alm  130  :  3  j  143  :  2  j  Rom. 

s :  ss).  On  our  cry  for  forbearance  he  proclaims 
the  Gospel  of  full  and  free  forgiveness  (Rom.  T  :  24, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished 
these  saying,  he  departed*  from  Galilee,  and  came 
into  the  coasts  ot  Judaea  beyond  Jordan : 

2  And  great  multitudes  followed  him  ;  and  he  healed 
them  there. 

3  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  tempting  him, 


and  saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife  for  every  cause  ? 

4  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not 
read,  that  he1  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made 
them  male  and  female, 

5  And  said,  Form  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;   and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ? 


k  Mark  10  :  1  j  John  10  :  40 1  Gen.  1  :  27  ;  5  :  2 ;  Mai.  2:15 m  Gen.  2  :  24 ;  Eph.  5  :  31. 


25;  uohniis, »);  so  soon  as  we  go  out  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  divine  examination  we  forget 
that  we  depend  on  mercy,  and  become  inexorable 
and  exacting  to  our  fellow-men.  Thus  we  prove 
ourselves  110  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
and  call  down  upon  ourselves  the  same  justice 
we  have  meted  out  to  others.  II.  The  lessons. 
The  parable  teaches  directly :  (1)  the  duty  of 
consideration  and  forbearance  toward  honest  but 
unfortunate  debtors,  one  generally  overlooked ; 
(2)  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  which  must  be  con- 
tinuous and  long-suffering  (verse  22),  full  and  free, 

like  the  Lord's  (verse  27  ;  compare  Ephes.  4  :  32,  and  Matt.  6 :  12 

and  note),  and  from  the  heart  (verse  35) ;  but  is  con- 
sistent with  rebuking  and  convincing  of  sin  (verse 
is),  even  as  the  Lord  rebukes  and  convinces  us ; 
for  verses  15-17  and  this  parable  interpret  each 
other,  and  are  to  be  taken  together ;  and  (3)  the 
incentive  to  forgiveness,  viz.,  the  fact  that  God 
has  forgiven  us  (verse  33).  Indirectly,  it  teaches 
the  accountability  of  every  soul  to  God  (verse  23 ; 
compare  John  3 :  is) ;  the  hopelessness  of  accounting 
to  him  and  our  dependence  on  his  forgiving  love  ; 
the  fulness  and  freeness  of  his  forgiveness  (verse 
27) ;  the  smallness  of  all  transgressions  against  us 
compared  with  ours  against  God  (verse  24  with  verse  as); 
the  feeling  which  all  uncharitableness  should 
awaken  in  our  hearts — sorrow  ;  the  first  step  we 
should  take  to  redress  it — prayer  (verse  31)  ;  and 
consequently  patience  and  self-restraint  toward 
the  wrong-doer ;  and  the  finality  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, and  the  hopelessness  of  a  future  restoration 
for  those  who,  by  their  conduct  in  this  life,  have 
cast  away  God's  mercy  (verse  34).  More  than  this 
it  appears  to  me  cannot  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  parable.  Its  great  lesson  is  well  summed  up 
by  Chrysostom  :  "  Two  things  doth  Christ  require 
here  ;  both  to  condemn  ourselves  for  our  sins 
and  to  forgive  others ;  and  the  former  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter." 


Ch.  19  :  1,  2.  MISSION  IN  PEKEA.  The 
harmony  of  the  three  Gospels,  at  this  point,  be- 
comes peculiarly  difficult.  The  most  probable 
opinion  appears  to  be  this  :  Christ  left  Galilee 
and  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  prosecuted 
the  ministry  described  in  John,  chaps.  7 — 10  ;  from 
the  mob  at  Jerusalem  he  escaped  to  Perea,  that 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  east  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
ministry  is  described  in  general  terms  by  these 
two  verses,  and  by  the  parallel  ones  in  Mark  10  : 


1,  and  10  :  40-42.  Of  this  ministry,  Luke  gives 
the  only  full  account,  in  chaps.  14 — 18 ;  but  the  in- 
cidents and  instructions  here,  and  in  the  next 
chapter  to  verse  16,  probably  belong  to  the 
Perean  ministry.  See  Harmony  in  Introduction. 
If  this  opinion  be  correct,  a  number  of  months 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  last  chapter 
and  the  beginning  of  this. 

Ch.  19  :  3-12.  CHRIST'S  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE  AND 
DIVORCE.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  MARRIAGE — DrvmE ;  THE 

NATURE  OP  MARRIAGE— ONE  LIFE  IN  THE  FLESH  ;  THE 
DURATION  OF  MARRIAGE — THE  LIFETIME  ;  FOB  WHOM 
MARRIAGE  IS  INTENDED — THE  WHOLE  HUMAN  RACE; 
THE  THREE  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL  LAW  OF  MAR- 
RIAGE—(1)  THOSE  CONGENITALLT  INCAPACITATED;  (2) 
THOSE  AFFLICTED  WITH  INCAPACITT  ;  (3)  THOSE  PRAC- 
TISING VOLUNTART  CONTINENCE  FOB  RKLIGIOCS  REA- 
SONS. 

3.  Tempting  him.  Our  Lord  was  in  the 
dominion  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  slain  John 
the  Baptist  for  publicly  condemning  the  tetrarch's 
illegal  divorce  and  illicit  marriage.  See  notes 
on  Matt.  14  :  1-12.  Perhaps  they  hoped  to 
secure  Christ's  arrest  by  Herod.  It  was  possibly 
in  this  connection  that,  under  pretense  of  friend- 
ship, they  warned  him  to  flee  from  Herod  (Lake 
i3;3i). — For  every  cause.  In  Greece,  the  hus- 
band might  dismiss  his  wife  without  ceremony ; 
in  Rome,  either  party  could  dissolve  the  marriage 
tie  at  pleasure.  No  judicial  decree,  and  no  inter- 
ference of  any  public  authority,  was  required 
(Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquity,  art.  Divortium). 
Cicero  dismissed  Terentia  after  thirty  years  of 
married  life.  Cato  the  younger  divorced  his  wife 
that  he  might  give  her  to  a  friend.  The  laws  of 
Moses  (Deut.  24:  i-i)  provided  that  the  husband 
might  divorce  his  wife,  "  because  he  hath  found 
some  uncleanness  in  her,"  by  giving  a  bill  of  di- 
vorce setting  forth  the  reason.  This  must  be  in 
writing  and  given  hi  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(see  note  on  Matt,  i :  19).  Grave  discussions  had  taken 
place  among  the  Rabbis  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  this  statute.  The  school  of  Sham- 
mai  denied  the  right  of  divorce  except  for  adul- 
tery ;  the  school  of  Hillel  asserted  the  utmost 
latitude  of  divorce.  The  latter  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  view.  "  He  that  desires  to  be 
divorced  from  his  wife  for  any  cause  whatsoever," 
says  Josephus,  "and  many  such  cases  arise 
among  men,  let  him  in  writing  give  assurance  that 
he  will  never  use  her  as  his  wife  any  more,  for 
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6  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh. 
What"  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder. 

7  They  say  unto  him,  Why0  did  Moses  then  com- 
mand to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her 
away? 

8  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 


which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery. 

10  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  of  a  man 
be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry .1 

11  But  he  said  unto  them,  All  men  cannot  receive 
this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 

12  For  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  so  born 


1  Cor.  7  :  10 o  Deut.  24  :  1 ;  Isa.  50  :  1 p  ch.  5  :  32  ;  Lnke  16  :  18 q  Prov.  19  :  13  ;  21  :  9,  19. 


by  these  means  she  will  be  at  liberty  to  marry 
another  husband."— (Ant.  IV  :  8,  §  23.) 

4-6.  Mark  says  he  first  asked  them,  What  did 
Moses  command  you  ?  they  replied  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Deut.  24  :  1-4 ;  he  then  quoted  the  ac- 
count of  the  creation  and  the  contemporaneous 
institution  of  marriage.  The  two  versions  are 
not  inconsistent.  Thus  we  may  suppose  that 
Christ  referred  them  to  Moses'  law,  meaning  the 
original  law  given  in  Genesis  ;  they  replied  by  re- 
ferring to  the  later  statute  in  Deuteronomy ;  he 
then  explained  his  original  question,  What  did 
Moses  command  you  ?  by  referring  them  distinct- 
ly to  Genesis ;  whereupon,  as  represented  here 
(verse  i\  they  asked  his  explanation  of  Deut.  24  : 
1-4.  For  the  interpretation  of  Christ's  argument, 
see  note  below.  Observe,  however,  here,  how 
he  who  came  to  fulfill  the  law  (Matt,  s  •.  n),  in  this 
case  goes  back  of  the  permission  of  the  civil  law, 
enacted  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  people's 
hearts,  to  the  original  and  divine  intent  of  mar- 
riage, as  interpreted  in  the  very  act  of  creation. 

Made  them  male  and  female,  i.  e.,  in  the 
very  act  of  creation,  God  embodied  the  idea  of 
marriage.  Observe  how  the  unity  of  the  two  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  Genesis.  "In  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them"  (oen.  1:27).  And  again,  "Male  and 
female  created  he  them  ;  and  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  Adam  (Gen.  e :  2). — And  said 
(Gen.  2 : 24).  This  was  said  not  by  Adam,  as  Alf  ord, 
but  by  the  inspired  historian,  and  is  his  divinely 
inspired  conclusion  from  the  whole  account  of 
creation. — Shall  be  one  flesh.  That  is,  as 
Stier,  "  one  within  the  limits  of  their  united  life 
in  the  flesh,  for  this  world  ;  beyond  this  limit  the 
marriage  is  broken  by  the  death  of  the  flesh." 
The  Greek  and  Roman  idea  of  marriage,  was  a 
union  of  f eeling  and  affection ;  hence  it  was  dis- 
soluble at  the  will  of  the  parties,  when  that  union 
was  severed  by  incompatibility  or  contention. 
And  this  philosophy  underlies  the  modern  free 
divorce  idea,  miscalled  free-love.  According  to 
Scripture,  however,  marriage  consists  not  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  soul,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  wedded  pair  become  one  flesh,  i.  e.  one  in  their 
earthly  relations  and  life.  Hence  marriage  ceases 
at  death  (Matt.  22 : 30),  though  the  spiritual  union 
does  not ;  hence,  too,  the  earthly  relation  may  be 
formed  where  there  is  no  union  of  soul,  as  with 


a  harlot  (i  Cor.  e :  ie).  Hence  it  is  not  dissoluble  by 
a  mere  cessation  of  mutual  sympathy,  any  more 
than  the  blood  relations  of  brother  and  sister,  or 
father  and  child,  can  be  so  dissolved.  The  one 
relation  is  as  permanent  as  the  other,  though  one 
is  formed  voluntarily,  the  other  involuntarily. — 
What  therefore  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  This  is  not,  as 
often  quoted,  equivalent  to  Those  whom,  by  his 
blessing  on  the  marriage,  God  has  joined  to- 
gether, but,  as  the  context  shows,  Since  God,  in 
the  very  act  of  creation,  showed  the  divine  pur- 
pose to.  be  the  joining  in  one  earthly  life  of  male 
and  female,  let  not  man,  by  his  act,  break  or 
loosen  the  bond. 

7-8.  See  note  on  verse  3  above.  The  reference 
is  to  Deut.  24  : 1-4.  For  other  O.  T.  laws  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  see  Deut.  22  :  21-23  ;  Numb. 
ch.  5  ;  compare  note  on  Matt.  1 : 19.  Observe  the 
difference  between  the  Pharisees'  language  and 
Christ's.  They  ask,  Why  then  did  Moses  com- 
mand? He  replies,  Moses  suffered.  The  original 
Greek  verb  (^7rir^;rw),renderedswjreraZ,is  literally 
"throw  upon,"  i.  e.  he  throws  upon  you  the  re- 
sponsibility of  breaking  the  divine  bond,  because 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  enforce  it  by  civil  legislation.  This  verse  is 
a  key  to  much  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which 
did  not  reflect  the  divine  will  concerning  human 
character  and  condition,  but  only  so  much  of  the 
divine  will  as  could  be  enforced  by  civil  govern- 
ment. Some  commentators  regard  the  phrase, 
Jiardness  of  your  hearts,  equivalent  to  harshness  in 
the  marriage  relations.  The  more  general  sense 
of  sinfulness  appears  preferable.  The  Greek 
compound  word  (ax).i]ooxa^dLu)  occurs  only  here 
and  in  Mark  10  :  5,  and  16  : 14. 

9.  These  words  were  uttered  by  Christ  to  his 
disciples  alone  in  the  house  (Mark  10 : 10-12).  They 
are  so  explicit  that  it  appears  amazing  that  any 
who  accept  Christ's  authority  should  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  them  away.  Fornication 
(nortvtiu)  is  properly  not  merely  adultery,  but 
harlotry.  So  Milton ;  and  his  labored  attempt  to 
prove  that  any  ineradicable  incompatibility  is  a 
just  cause  of  divorce  renders  his  testimony  all 
the  more  important :  "In  the  Greek  and  Latin 
sense,  by  fornication  is  meant  the  common  pros- 
titution of  the  body  for  sale."  The  word  forni- 
cation (Latin  fornication)  is  derived  fromfornix,  a 
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from  their  mother's  womb :  and  there  are  some  eu- 
nuchs, which  were  made  eunuchs  of  men :  and  there 
be  eunuchs,  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 


the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.'    He  that  is  able  to  re- 
ceive /V,  let  him  receive  it. 
13  Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children, 


r  1  Cor.  7  :  33. 


harlot,  primarily  a  cell  or  vault,  such  being  the 
customary  abodes  of  the  harlots  of  Rome.  That 
the  Greek  word  (aoqnly)  signifies  properly  har- 
lotry is  equally  evident  from  its  derivative  (TTO'^VIJ) 
a  harlot,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  synonymous 
with  adultery  (uut/elu)  is  clear  from  its  use  in 
conjunction  with  that  word  in  the  N.  T.  (e.g. 
Matt,  is :  w ;  Mark  7 :  21 ).  I  would  not  press  this  dif- 
ference here  except  to  point  out  that  Christ  in 
giving  the  law,  which  is  not  for  the  state  but  for 
the  individual  disciple,  does  not  in  words  even 
recognize  adultery,  except  in  its  grossest  forms, 
as  a  ground  adequate  for  dissolving  the  marriage 
tie.  Milton  refers  to  the  metaphorical  use  of 
fornication  in  the  Scripture  to  designate  unfaith- 
fulness toward  God  (Numbers  15 :  39  ;  Pialm  73  :  26,  27 ;  Jer. 

3 : 6-is),  as  an  evidence  that  wilful  disobedience 
or  distrust  or  "  intractable  carriage  of  the  wife  to 
the  husband  "  is  a  Scriptural  cause  of  separation. 
Rather  it  stamps  on  all  alienation  from  God,  and 
joining  to  idols  or  the  world,  God's  severest  con- 
demnation. But  Milton's  tracts  on  this  subject 
are  marvels  of  theological  special  pleading.  I 
should  rather  draw  from  Jer.  3  : 14  a  lesson  of 
the  duty  of  husband  or  wife,  to  endeavor  at  first 
to  reclaim  even  an  unfaithful  spouse,  before 
seeking  divorce.  To  suppose  that  lustful  imagi- 
nations, which  are  denned  by  Christ  in  Matt.  5  : 
23  as  adultery  in  the  heart,  is  included  in  the  for- 
nication here  indicated  as  a  ground  of  divorce,  is 
to  take  away  from  this  passage  all  significance. 
How  can  we  judge  of  the  imaginations  of  anoth- 
er's heart  ? 

And  whoso  marrieth  the  divorced  doth 
commit  adultery.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  these  words  have  not  been  added. 
Tischendorf  omits  them ;  Alford  retains  them. 
The  same  principle  is  however  enunciated  in 
Matt.  5  :  32  and  Luke  16  : 18,  where  the  reading 
is  undoubted.  Does  this  forbid  the  marriage  of 
the  innocent  party  after  separation  on  account  of 
fornication?  The  Roman  Catholic  church  for- 
bids such  marriage ;  the  Protestant  and  Greek 
churches  allow  it.  Christ  appears  to  me  to 
condemn  only  (1)  marriage  to  any  one  who  has 
been  divorced  for  any  other  reason  than  fornica- 
tion; or  (2)  divorced  for  his  or  her  own  infidelity. 
The  principle,  and  indeed  the  language,  applies 
equally  to  either  sex. 

1 0.  If  marriage  is  truly  for  better  for  worse, 
if  from  it  there  is  no  release,  then  the  disciples 
think  one  had  better  not  take  the  hazard  of  it. 
They  express  in  words  what  some  express  by 
their  lives. 


11.  Not  all  can  receive  this  saying,  i.  e., 

your  saying,  It  is  not  good  to  marry. — Save 
to  whom  it  has  been  given.  The  tense  in- 
dicates not  a  gift  to  be  bestowed,  but  that  has 
been  bestowed ;  and  the  reference  is  not  to  spir- 
itual grace  of  self-restraint,  to  be  given  to  the 
saint  in  answer  to  prayer,  but  to  a  native  consti- 
tutional character  belonging  to  the  few,  who 
therefore  are  not  impelled  to  marriage. 

12.  The  Lord  distinguishes  three  classes  who 
would  receive  this  saying,  and  would  abstain 
from    marriage:    (1)  those    incapacitated   from 
birth  for  the  marriage  relation ;  (2)  those  inca- 
pacitated by  subsequent  action  of  men ;    this 
incapacity  being  in  the  East  inflicted,  sometimes 
as  a  punishment,  sometimes  on  servants,  who 
were  in  consequence  admitted  to    the  harem, 
from  which  all  other  men  were  excluded ;  (3) 
those  who,  in  order  to  better  perform  special 
work  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  voluntarily  practise 
absolute  continence.     For  it  is    impossible    to 
believe  that  Christ  means  that  a  literal  self-muti- 
lation can  ever  be  a  religious  act ;  though  Origen 
is  said  to  have  so  understood  the  passage,  and  in 
his  youth  to  have  "committed  the  unnatural 
deed  which  forever  disqualified  him  for  mar- 
riage."   (Schaff  in  Lange  on  Matt.  19:12.)    The 
passage  certainly  does  imply  that  celibacy  may  be  in 
certain  exigencies  and  certain  individuals  a  virtue, 
practised  for  good  reason  for  the  sake  of  better 
serving  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  it  as  certainly 
does  not  imply  any  general  duty  of  celibacy  in  any 
class,  or  that  the  celibate's  spiritual  condition  is, 
by  reason   of  his  celibacy,  higher  than  that  of 
others.    On  the  contrary,  it  implies  that  marriage 
is  the  rule  and  celibacy  is  the  exception.    The 
priests  of  the  O.  T.  married ;   Peter  certainly, 
other  of  the  apostles  probably,  were  married ; 
marriage  is  employed  in  both  O.  T.  and  N.  T.  as 
the  type  of  God's  union  with  his  people ;  and 
forbidding  to  marry  is  declared  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  apostacy  of  later  times.    The  student 
may  consult  to  advantage  the  following  passages 
as  bearing  on  this  subject :  Lev.  21  :  14 ;  Matt. 
8  : 14;  Acts  21  :  8,  9;  1  Cor.  7  : 1,  2 ;  9  :  5 ;  1  Tim. 
3  :  2  ;  4  :  3  ;  Heb.  13  :  4. 

OF  CHRIST'S  LAW  OF  DIYOBCE.  In  considering 
the  significance  of  this  passage  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Christ,  neither  here  nor  any- 
where else,  propounds  laws  for  the  state,  but,  in 
contrast  with  the  laws  of  Moses,  principles  for 
the  individual  disciple  («<»  nous  on  M«tt.  s :  n,  37, 42). 
Only  by  implication  can  any  rules  for  incorpora- 
tion in  civil  legislation  be  deduced  from  this 
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that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them,  and  pray :  and 
the  disciples  rebuked  them. 

14  But  Jesus  said,  Suffer8  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not,  to  come  unto  me  ;  for  of  such'  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 


15  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed 
thence. 

16  And  behold,  one  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Goo'l 
Master,  what  goodu  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have 
eternal  life  ? 


g  Mark  10  :  14  j  Luke  18  :  16,  etc 1  ch.  18  :  3 u  Mark  10  :  17 ;  Luke  10  :  25 ;  18  :  18. 


passage.  Bearing  this  in  mind  the  course  of 
Christ's  argument  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
God  instituted  marriage  in  the  act  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  creation,  in  that  he  made  man  male 
and  female,  and  ordained  them  to  live  together 
as  one  flesh,  i.  e.  in  one  confluent  earthly  life. 
This  ideal  was  never  realized ;  and  Moses,  adapt- 
ing his  civil  laws  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Jews,  did  not  attempt  by  civil  penalties  to  pro- 
hibit the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie,  but 
threw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dissolving  it, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  enacted  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  wife.  This  civil  law  does 
not  modify  the  obligation  of  the  original  divine 
institution,  which  forbids  any  child  of  God  from 
sundering  the  marriage  tie  except  for  the  one 
crime  of  adultery.  For  most  marriage  is  desira- 
ble ;  the  only  exceptions  being  those  who  are  by 
nature  or  by  subsequent  maltreatment  incapaci- 
tated, or  who  practise  celibacy  for  special  reli- 
gious reasons.  Modern  legislation  may  perhaps, 
' '  because  of  the  hardness  of  men' s  hearts, ' '  permit 
a  legal  separation  for  other  causes  than  adultery ; 
for  it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  State  not  to 
make  men  conform  to  the  divine  ideal,  but  to 
restrain  them  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  mutual 
protection  ;  but  the  true  Christian  can  never  per- 
mit it  for  himself.  His  duty  is  always  patience, 
gentleness,  forbearance. 

Ch.  19  :  1S-15.  CHRIST  BLESSES  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
— CHKIST'S  LOVE  FOB  CHILDREN. — THE  CHILDREN'S 
LOVE  FOK  CHRIST  (Mark  10 : 16).— THE  RIGHT  OP  BRING- 
ING CHILDREN  TO  CHRIST. — THE  SIN  OP  HINDERING 
THEIR  COMING,  BY  WORD  OR  EXAMPLE. — THE  CONDITION 
OP  ENTERING  THE  KINGDOM  OP  HEAVEN  :  A  CHILD-LIKE 

SPIRIT  (Mark  10  : 15). 

Mark  10  : 13-16,  and  Luke  18  : 15-17  give  some 
additional  particulars.  Compare  with  this  inci- 
dent Matt.  18  : 1-4  and  notes  there.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive if  not  a  significant  fact  that  this  blessing 
of  little  children  follows  immediately  after  the 
above  discussion  concerning  marriage. 
•  13.  Little  children.  Luke  says  infants. 
The  English  reader  will  get  the  true  significance 
by  comparing  the  following  passages,  where  the 
same  Greek  word  (pyhpoc)  is  used,  as  that  ren- 
dered infants  in  Luke :  Luke  2  : 12,  16  ;  Acts  7  : 
19 ;  2  Tim.  3  :  15 ;  1  Pet.  2:2.  It  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  these  passages  that  children  too 
young  to  receive  instruction,  or  to  understand 
what  was  being  done  for  them,  were  included 
among  the  "little  children"  brought  to  Jesus. 


There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  brought  to  be  healed.  Lauge  says  that  it 
was  customary  for  children  to  be  brought  to  the 
presidents  of  the  synagogues  for  blessing.  To 
the  disciples  this  seemed  a  superstitious  fancy, 
and  an  intrusion  on  the  more  serious  labors  of 
our  Lord. 

14.  But   Jesus    said.     Mark  adds  that  he 
was  much  displeased. — Let  the  little  children 
alone,  and  hinder  them  not  from   com- 
ing   to    me.      The  language  of  rebuke  in  the 
original  is  stronger  than  in  our  version.     The 
above  rendering  may  help  to  give  to  the  English 
reader  its  tone.    For  the  meaning  of  the  word  here 
rendered  suffer  (agmj.ut),  the  student  may  advan- 
tageously compare  Mark  14  :  6 ;   15  :  36  ;  John 
12  : 7,  where  the  verb  is  the  same. — For  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Not  merely  of 
those  who  possess  a  child-like  disposition,  though 
this   is   included,    and    is    expressly    stated   in 
Mark  and  Luke,  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  not 
enter  therein;"  but  of  such  little  children,  both 
because  out  of  them  grow  up  the  citizens  of  that 
kingdom,  and  because  they  are  themselves,  in 
their  childhood,  members  of  it.  —  Kingdom  of 
God  is  certainly  not  here  equivalent  to  church, 
as  Mr.  Barnes  asserts,  if  by  that  he  means  the 
ecclesiastical  organization.    Does  Christ  mean, 
by  his  next  sentence,  as  reported  in  Mark  10  : 15, 
that  the  adult  must  receive  the  church  as  a 
little    child    in  order  to  be    received    into   it  ? 
Christ's  meaning  is  interpreted  by  his  language 
in    Matt.  12  :  30  (see  note  there).      There  are  two 
kingdoms,  one  of  darkness  the  other  of  light,  one 
of  good  the  other  of  evil,  one  of  Satan  the  other 
of  God,  in  which  every  person  is  of  necessity ;  for 
there  is  no  third  kingdom.    The  children  belong 
in  the  Lord's  kingdom,  until  they  voluntarily  de- 
part from  it,  to  enter,   by  deliberate  sin,  the 
kingdom  of  Satan. 

15.  Laid    hands    on    them.     This  was  a 
common  mode  of  benediction  among  the  Jews. 
Gen.  48  : 14 ;  Numb.  27  : 18 ;   Deut.  34  :  9 ;  Acts 
8  : 17 ;  19  :  6. 

NOTE  ON  CHRIST'S  BLESSING  OF  THE  CHIL- 
DREN. This  passage  is  fragrant  with  the  love  of 
Christ  for  little  children,  see  Mark  10  : 14,  "hs 
was  much  displeased ;"  and  their  love  for  him, 
see  Mark  10  : 16,  "  he  took  them  up  in  his 
arms;"  for  little  children  do  not  willingly  go  to 
every  stranger.  It  teaches  (1)  his  sympathy  for 
and  with  children ;  (2)  our  right  to  bring  children 
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17  And  he  said  unto  him,  Why  callcst  thou  me  good  ? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  zs,  God :  but  if  thou 
,  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 


18  He  saith  unto  him,  Which  ?  Jesus  said,  Thou 
shaltv  do  no  murder,  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery' 
Thou  shall  not  steal,  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  • 


Eiod.  20  :  13 ;  Deut.  5  :  17,  etc. 


to  him  for  blessing,  and  this  before  they  can  un- 
derstand anything  concerning  him  or  his  truth  ; 
(3)  that  they  are  members  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
are  so  regarded  by  him,  and  are  to  be  so  regarded 
by  us,  and  this  Irrespective  of  any  parental  faith,  for 
there  is  no  declaration  here  of  parental  faith,  nor 
is  it  even  stated  that  these  children  were  brought 
by  their  parents,  much  less  that  they  were  re- 
ceived for  their  parents'  saks ;  (4)  that  such  as 
die  before  they  have  wandered  out  of  God's 
kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  Satan  are  certainly 
saved,  since  they  are  "of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;"  (5)  as  Alford,  that  "  not  only  may  the 
little  infants  be  brought  to  him,  but  in  order  for 
us  who  are  mature  to  come  to  him,  we  must 
cast  away  all  (?)  that  wherein  our  maturity  has 
caused  us  to  differ  from  them  and  become  like 

them  "  (compare,  however,  Matt.  18  :  1-4  and  notes  there)  ;   and 

(6)  it  condemns  all  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  the  teacher,  or  the  parent,  which  tends 
to  repress,  chill,  or  check  the  enthusiasm  of 
childhood  for  Christ  and  darken  its  simple  faith 
in  him.  But  it  certainly  does  not  teach  (1)  that 
children  are  by  nature,  and  without  a  spiritual 
change,  true  children  of  God,  in  the  face  of  such 
explicit  declarations  as  John  3  :  5,  6 ;  nor  (2), 
except  by  a  very  doubtful  implication,  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  visible  earthly  church ; 
nor  (3)  that  they  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 
The  last  is  argued  for  by  Alford.  But  surely  the 
question  whether  the  rite  of  baptism  is  properly 
employed  for  the  consecration  of  children,  or 
only  as  a  symbol  of  self-consecration,  is  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  touched  on  here. 

Ch.  19  :  1G-22.  THE  RICH  YOUNG  EULER.— THE  GBEAT 
QUESTION:  WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  TO  INHERIT  ETERNAL 

LIFE? — THE  UNIVERSAL  CONSCIOUSNESS  WHICH  EN- 
FORCES IT  :  THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  SPIRITUAL  LACK.— 
THE  DIVINE  ANSWER :  FORSAKE  ALL  AND  FOLLOW  ME 

(Luke  14  •  33).— See  Lessons  below. 

This  incident  is  recounted  also  in  Mark  10  : 
17-23  and  Luke  18  : 18-23.  The  three  accounts 
should  be  carefully  compared  by  the  student. 
The  time  and  place  are  uncertain  ;  probably  in 
Perea,  on  ^Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
The  instructions  which  follow,  in  Matt.  20  : 16, 
are  called  forth  by  this  incident,  and  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  it. 

1G.  And  behold  one.  A  young  man  (verse 
so)  and  a  ruler  (Luke),  i.  e.  probably  of  a  syna- 
gogue. See  for  description  of  office,  Matt.  4  : 24. — 
That  I  may  have  eternal  life.  The  form  of 
his  question  indicates  that  he  had  been  an  auditor 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Master's  teachings 


had  taken  deep  hold  on  him.  He  asks  not  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  might  mean  an 
earthly  kingdom,  but  for  eternal  life,  which  cer- 
tainly includes  the  idea  of  immortality  beyond 
the  grave. 

17.  Why  callcst  thou  me  good  ;  none 
good  but  one,  God.  The  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
with  some  other  manuscripts  have  here,  Why  askest 
thou  me  concerning  the  good  ;  one  is  the  good.  This 
reading  is  adopted  by  Alford,  De  Wette,  Meyer, 
Olshausen,  Lange,  Schaff,  indeed  by  most  schol- 
ars, and  is  sustained  by  Griesbach,  Tischendorf, 
Lachmann,  and  Tregelles.  In  the  face  of  such 
unanimity  I  hesitate  to  express  a  doubt.  But  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  reading  of  the  Re- 
ceived Text  is  erroneous.  For  (1)  Mark  and 
Luke  have  the  question  as  we  have  it  in  our 
English  version,  and  there  is  no  variation  of 
reading  in  their  accounts.  We  must  then  either 
suppose  that  Matthew  has  misreported  the  inci- 
dent, or  that  Christ  asked  the  double  question, 
"Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  the  good? 
One  is  the  Good.  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ? 
None  is  good  but  one,  God."  And  in  spite  of 
some  attempt  (see  Schaff  in  Lange)  -to  make  this 
appear  reasonable,  I  think  it  will  strike  the  or- 
dinary reader  as  forced  and  artificial.  (2.)  The 
question,  as  reported  in  the  modified  reading, 
forms  no  answer  to  the  young  man's  question. 
This  will  clearly  appear,  if  we  put  question  and 
answer  plainly,  as  proposed  by  the  modified  read- 
ing : —  Young  man:  "What  good  thing  shall  I  do  ?" 
Clirist:  "Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  what 
good  thou  shul t  do  ?  There  is  only  one  good 
Being."  If  this  means  anything  it  is,  in  such  a 
connection,  an  intimation  that  the  effort  to  be 
good  is  useless,  since  God  alone  is  the  Good  One. 
Dr  Brown  has  shown,  and  I  refer  the  curious 
student  to  his  pages,  that  there  is  at  least  a  re- 
spectable authority  for  the  Received  Text ;  and 
on  the  whole,  considering  that  this  is  the  indubi- 
table reading  in  Mark  and  Luke,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  probable  one.  In  brief,  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
cases  in  which  internal  evidence,  which  is  here 
very  strong,  should  be  allowed  to  counterbalance 
external  evidence,  which  is  here  somewhat  con- 
flicting. 

Admitting  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text, 
how  are  we  to  interpret  it  ?  Is  it  true,  as  claimed 
by  some  commentators,  that  Jesus  here  "dis- 
claims his  own  title  to  such  a  character  as  many 
of  his  disciples  have  attributed  to  him,  that  of 
uncreated  perfection?" — (Livermore.)  This,  it 
appears  to  me,  wholly  misses  the  spirit  of  Christ 
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19  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  and,  Thouw 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

20  The  young  man  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things 
have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up :  what  lack  I  yet  ? 

21  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go1 


and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come  and  follow? 
me. 

22  But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he 
went  away  sorrowful :  for  he  had  great  possessions. 


•  w  Lev.  19  :  18 i  Luke  12:33;  10  :  9  ;  Acts  2  :  45 ;  4:34,35;   1  Tim.  6:  18,19 y  John  12  :  26 z  1  Tim.  6  :  9, 10. 


throughout  this  interview.  He  does  not  rebuke 
the  young  man  for  employing  what  was  nothing 
more  than  the  language  of  respect  by  any  pupil 
to  a  teacher.  The  term  Master  was  of  itself  no 
proof  of  allegiance.  The  Pharisees  used  it. 
(Matt.  12 : 38.)  Christ  probes  the  young  man's  faith 
with  a  question  whose  meaning  may  be  thus  inter- 
preted. Why  call  you  me  Good  Master  ?  There 
is  but  one  Good,  namely  God.  Do  you  employ 
the  phrase  as  Nicodemus  (John  8:2)?  or,  as  the 
twelve  disciples,  do  you  recognize  in  me  a  divine 
Master  in  truth,  whose  word  is  law  ?  And  to' this 
question  the  young  man  makes  no  response. 
Then  Christ  probes  him  with  a  second  test. 
To  those  who  see  in  this  question  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  Stier  replies, 
"Either,  There  is  none  good,  but  God;  Christ 
is  good ;  therefore  Christ  is  God ;  or,  There  is 
none  good,  but  God ;  Christ  is  not  God  ;  there- 
fore Christ  is  not  good."  There  is  no  answer 
to  this  but  to  deny  the  sinlessness  of  Christ. — 
If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments.  The  Greek  verb  rendered 
keep  (t>i<jtui)  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  watch- 
fulness;  keep,  as  one  keeps  a  prisoner  committed 
to  his  charge.  Compare  Matt.  27  :  3G,  54,  and 
Prov.  4  :  23,  where  the  verb  is  the  same. 

18.  He  saith  unto  him,  Which  ?  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  The  following.  Observe, 
Christ  only  mentions  the  laws  which  govern 
men's  relations  to  each  other.  There  is  nothing 
said  of  the  first  four  of  the  ten  commandments, 
nothing  of,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God. 
Does  Christ  then  teach  that  obedience  to  the 
moral  law,  without  love  for  God,  or  faith  in  him, 
suffices  for  eternal  life  ?  To  so  read  his  words 
would  be  to  miss  their  whole  spirit.  He  throws 
the  young  man  back  upon  himself,  compels  him 
to  give  the  inventory  of  his  own  moral  goodness, 
and  then  to  confess  his  own  sense  of  lack.  An 
ordinary  teacher  would  have  endeavored  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  need ;  Christ  compels  him  to 
confess  it. 

20.  All  these  things  have  I  kept.  Not 
the  language  of  self-conceit,  for  Mark  adds  that 
"Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,"  but  the  sin- 
cere expression  of  one  who  had  carefully  ob- 
served the  requirements  of  the  moral  law,  and 
judging  of  his  life  from  his  own  standpoint,  could 
see  in  it  no  specific  disobedience.  He  is  thus  the 
type  of  a  very  common  character,  one  which  is 
scrupulous  in  life,  yet  finds  no  true  peace  of 
mind  in  obedience.  Compare  for  parallel,  Paul's 


experience  in  Phil.  3  :  4-6. — From    my    youth 

up.  These  words  are  omitted  by  the  best  manu- 
scripts, and  by  Alford  and  Tischendorf. — What 
lack  I  yet  ?  For  parallel  to  this  experience 
and  interpretation  of  it  see  Luke  15  : 14 ;  for 
Scripture  answer  to  it  see  Rom.  3  :  23,  and  Heb. 
12  : 15.  The  Greek  scholar  will  observe  that  the 
verb  rendered  in  these  passages  respectively 
lack,  to  be  in  want,  come  short,  and  fail,  is  the 
same  (vatentta). 

21.  In  considering  the  practical  lesson  of  this 
direction  bear  in  mind,  (1)  its  connection,  well 
given  by  Lord  Bacon,  "But  sell  not  all  that  thou 
hast,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me  ;  that  is, 
except  thou  have  a  vocation,  wherein  thou  may- 
est  do  as  much  good  with  little  means,  as  with 
great."    (2.)  The  fact  that  the  test  was  not  an 
unusual  one.     The  disciples  had  abandoned  their 

all  tO  follow  Christ  (Matt.  4 : :  22  j  9  :  9  ;  19  :  2?).      If  this 

ruler  was  to  be  with  them  he  must  be  one  of  tJiem, 
in  his  voluntary  poverty.  (3.)  The  principle, 
which  is  for  all  time.  Not  all  disciples  are  re- 
quired to  abandon  their  property,  any  more  than 
all  are  required  to  abandon  their  business  with 
James  and  John  and  Matthew  (i  Cor.  i  •.  IT,  20, 24) ; 
but  all  are  required  to  hold  their  property  and 
use  their  industry  for  Christ,  and  subject  to  his 
orders,  as  interpreted  by  his  providence,  and  for 
both  be  ready  to  give  him  an  account  (Matt.  25 : 
14-so).  There  is  nothing  in  the  incident,  fairly 
interpreted,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  Christ 
condemns  the  possession  or  the  acquisition  of 
wealth. 

22.  He    went    away    sorrowful.      Mark 
expresses  very  graphically,  in  the  original,  the 
change  in  his  countenance.    But  he,  saddened  at 
the  saying,  went  away  grieved.    This  young  man  is 
never  referred  to  again  in  the  N.  T. ;  for  the  con- 
jecture that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  Lazarus  is 
certainly  without  evidence,  it  appears  to  me  with- 
out probability.     That  he  may  have  subsequently 
become  a  disciple  is  possible  ;  there  is  no  intima- 
tion of  such  a  result  in  the  N.  T. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  INCIDENT.  They  lie  in  a 
consideration  of  the  character,  consciousness,  and 
lack  of  this  young  man.  In  character  he  was  ex- 
emplary (verse  20),  lOVCable  (Mark  10  :  2l),  with  reli- 

gious  culture  and  position  (Luke  is :  is),  and  he  was 
an  earnest,  reverential  seeker,  in  public,  of 
eternal  life,  from  Christ  (comp.  Mark  10 :  IT).  His 
consciousness  was  of  a  lack,  which  neither  wealth, 
honors,  amiability,  moral  life,  religious  education, 
position  and  labors,  nor  all  combined,  could 
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23  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  That"  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

24  And  again  1  say  unto  you.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

25  When  his  disciples  heard  it,  they  were  exceeding- 
ly amazed,  saying,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

26  But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With 
men  this  is  impossible  ;   but  with"  God  all  things   are 
possible. 


27  Then  answered*  Peter,  and  said  unto  him.  Behold 
we  have  forsaken  all,c  and  followed  thee  :  what  shall 
we  have  therefore  ? 

28  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
That  ye  which  have  tollowed  me,  in  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
ye11  also    shall  sit    upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

29  And6  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or 


<  1  Tim.  6:9, 10.... a  Pa.  3  :  8  ;  62  :  11  ;  Zerh.  8  :  6....b  Mark  10  :  28  ;  Luke  18  :  28.... c  Phil.  3  :  8....d  ch.  20:  21  :  Luke  22  :  28-30; 
1  Cur.  6  :  2,  3 ;  Rev.  2  :  26. . .  .e  Mark  10  :  29,  30 ;  Luke  18  •  29,  30  ;  1  Cor.  2  :  9. 


satisfy.  His  lack  was  the  love  and  faith  that  holds 
all  things  as  from  God  ( James  i :  n),  uses  all  for 
God  (Matt.  25 : 14-sc),  and  obeys  the  divine  command 
whithersoever  it  leads.  Lacking  this  "  one  thing 
needful,"  he  lacked  all,  and  went  away  sor- 
rowful. 

Ch.  19  :  23-30.  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  RICHES.— 
EABTHLY  WEALTH  A  HINDRANCE  TO  HEAVENLY  GLORY. 
— THE  IMPOSSIBLE  WITH  MAN  NOT  DIFFICULT  WITH 
GOD. — THE  CHRISTIAN'S  RECOMPENSE. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter  and  the  parable  which 
constitutes  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  chapter 
following,  are  closely  connected,  and  constitute 
one  discourse,  growing  out  of  the  preceding 
incident.  Parallel  to  this  chapter,  to  its  close, 
are  Mark  10  :  23-31,  and  Luke  IS  :  24-30. 

23-20.  With  these  verses  should  be  carefully 
compared  Mark  10  : 23-26.  From  this  comparison 
it  appears  that  Christ,  seeing  the  young  man  go 
away  sorrowful,  says,  as  here,  A  rich  man  shall 
hardly,  i.  e.  with  difficulty,  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  disciples  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  this  saying,  as  the  world  has  since, 
and  Christ  at  once  repeats  and  interprets  it 
(Mark  10  :  24),  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for 
them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Then  follows  the  emphatic 
metaphor  of  verse  24  here  (Mark  10 :  ss) :  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  (i.  e.  as  already 
explained,  one  who  trusts  in  riches),  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  apostles' 
question,  which  follows,  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?  (verse  25)  is  not  equivalent  to,  If  it  is 
so  hard  for  the  rich,  how  can  the  poor  enter? 
but,  Since,  though  few  men  are  rich,  all  men 
trust  in  riches,  i.  e.  have  faith  in  them,  how 
can  any  enter.  Observe  the  emphatic  teaching 
of  verse  26,  that  salvation  is  with  men  impos- 
sible, i.  e.  by  the  power  of  men  (compare  John 
i :  is),  and  the  strong  assertion  that  the  salva- 
tion of  all,  even  by  implication  of  those  who  have 
made  their  trust  in  riches,  is  possible  with  God. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
force  of  the  metaphor  of  the  camel  and  the 
needle's  eye,  as  (1)  by  reading  for  camel,  cable 
(for  xufitfior,  xduilov),  a  reading  invented  to 


soften  Christ's  language ;  (2)  by  the  assertion 
that  the  small  gate  to  the  walled  city,  for  foot 
passengers,  was  called  the  eye  of  a  needle,  a 
statement  for  which  I  can  find  no  adequate 
authority.  The  natural  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  is  the  correct  one.  It  is  used  to  express, 
not  the  difficulty,  but  the  impossibility  of  entering 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  human  power  or  skill. 
Parallel  to  this  expression  are  similar  aphorisms 
among  the  rabbis;  e.g.  "Just  as  soon  will  an 
elephant  pass  through  the  spout  of  a  kettle  " 
(fioberts),  or  '"Perhaps  thou  art  one  who  can 
make  an  elephant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,'  i.  e.  who  speaks  things  that  are  impos- 
sible."— (Lightfoot.)  On  the  whole  teaching 
compare  Prov.  30  :  8,  9 ;  1  Tim.  6  :  9,  10,  17. 
In  Luke  12  :  16-21,  Christ  explains  what  he 
means  by  "  them  that  trust  in  riches." 

27.  Christ  had  just  promised  to  the  young 
man,  if  he  forsook  all  and  followed  him,  "treas- 
ures in  heaven  "  (verse  21).    No  such  promise  had 
ever   been   made   to   the   twelve   (Lake  5 : 10, 27). 
Hence  Peter's  question.     "The  'aW  which  the 
apostles  had  left  was  not  in  all  cases  contempt- 
ible.    The  sons  of  Zebedee  had  hired  servants 
(Mark  i :  so),  and  Levi  could  make  a  great  feast  in 
his  house.     But  whatever  it  was,  it  was  their  oZZ." 
— (Afford.) 

28.  This  verse  is  peculiar  to  Matthew.     Like 
all  unfulfilled  prophecies  it  is  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation.   The  grammatical  construction  is  itself 
not  clear.     The  verse  may  be  read  either,  Ye 
which  in  the  regeneration  have  followed  me  shall 
*    *    *    sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  or,  Te  which  have 
followed  me  shall  in  the  regeneratio?i    *    *    *    sit 
upon  twelve  thrones.      I  think   the  latter  read- 
ing is  preferable  and  assume  it  here  to  be  the 
correct  one  ;  the  difference  is  not,  however,  very 
important.    Without  undertaking  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  teaching  implied  in  the  verse  it  may 
suffice  here  to  remark,  (1)  that  the  promise  refers 
to  a  future  coming  of  Christ.     The  phrase  IVTien 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory 
describes  a  future  coming  in  glory,  in  contrast 
with  the  incarnation  which  was  a  coming  in  hu- 
miliation.    Christ  sometimes  employs  the  phrase 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
designate  the  spiritual  coming  at  Pentecost  (we 
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children,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an 
hundred-fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life. 

30  Butf  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last;   and  the 
last  shall  be  first 

CHAPTER    XX. 

FOR  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
is  an  householder,^  which  went  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard. 


2  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  labourers  for  a 
pennyh  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard. 

3  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw 
others  standing  idle  in  the  marketplace, 

4  And  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard, 
and  whatsoever  is  right,  I  will  give  you.    And  they 
went  their  way. 

5  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour, 
and  did  likewise. 


f  ch.  20  :  16  ;  21  ;  31,  32 ;  Mark  10  :  31  j  Lnke  13  :  30 ;  Gal.  5:7;  Heb.  4  :  1. . .  .g  Can.  8  :  11,  12 h  ch.  18  :  ! 


Matt.  10 : 23  and  note),  but  by  the  phrase  Coming  in  his 
'./,  or,  in  the  glory  of  his  father,  I  think  he 
always  refers  to  a  second  coming  (Matt.  ie :  27, 28, 

vhere  the  two  comings  are  contrasted,  see  note  there  ,  Matt.  25  :  31 ; 
irk  8  :  38  j  10  :  37  ;  13  :  26 ;  Lnke  9  :  26 ;  21:27;  compare  Matt.  26  : 

i;  johni:5i).     (2.)  The  term  regeneration  (naXiy- 
is  ambiguous.    It  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
tly  here  and  in  Titus  3  :  5,  and  in  the  latter 
ssage  refers  to  a  spiritual  change  wrought  in 
le  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    But  it  appears 
'  me  hardly  doubtful,  that  the  disciples  would 
a,ve  understood  Christ  here  to  refer  to  that  new 
order  which  is  to  be  established  at  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  when  all  old  things  will 
pass  away,  and  all  things  will  become  new,  and 
which  is  referred  to  in  Isaiah  65  : 17 ;  66  :  22 ; 
Lets  3  :  21 ;  2  Pet.  3  : 13 ;  Rev.  21 :  5.    (3.)  The 
promise  here  made  to  the  twelve,  Ye  also  shall  sit 
upon  the  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
srael,  paralleled  by  the  similar  promise  in  Luke 
:  28-30,   is  upon  its  face  simply  a  personal 
promise  to  them ;  but  elsewhere  are  to  be  found 
omises,  apparently  to  all  the  saints,  of  sharing 
nth  Christ,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  explained, 
his  office  of  Judge   and   King,  Dan.  7  : 22 ; 
Cor.  6  :  2,  3 ;  Jude  14,  15 ;  Rev.  3  :  21 ;    20  :  4. 
(4.)  Whatever  else  this  promise  may  mean,  it  eer- 
ily imports  the  possession  of  a  celestial  office 
great  trust,  dignity,  and  importance.     That 
we  can  safely  undertake  to  define  its  meaning 
rith  greater  particularity,  I  doubt.  (5. )  The  other 
interpretation  of  this  verse,  given  by  both  Chry- 
Bostom  and  Lightfoot,  is  that  Christ  refers  to  his 
spiritual   coming   at  Pentecost,  and    that    the 
prophecy  is  nearly  equivalent  to,  When  I  come 
in  spiritual  glory  and  power,  ye,  by  your  spiritual 
life,  or  by  your  doctrine,   shall  condemn   the 
Jewish  nation,  which  will  reject  me    and   my 
Gospel.     But  for  the  reasons  given  above  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  untenable, 

29.  Mark  and  Luke  both  give  this  promise, 
which  is  not  merely  to  the  twelve,  but  to  all 
disciples,  to  "every  one  that  hath  forsaken,  "&c. 
Mark  gives  it  more  fully,  "He  receiveth  (the 
aorist  tense  in  Mark,  signifying  not  a  promise  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  future  but  one  continually  ful- 
filled) an  hundredfold,  now  in  this  time,  houses  and 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  lands,  with 
persecutions.  The  words  underscored  are  peculiar 
to  Mark.  On  the  interpretation  of  the  promise 


observe  (1)  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  literally 
understood,  for  that  would  involve  a  multiplying 
of  mothers,  an  impossibility,  and  would  take 
away  all  significance  from  the  important  qualify- 
ing clause,  with  persecutions,  since  the  loss  of 
houses  and  lands,  and  of  earthly  friends,  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  persecution.  Nor  (2) 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  Christ  means  that 
in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  these  shall 
be  multiplied,  for  Mark  expressly  says,  "  now,  in 
this  time."  Nor  (3)  does  it  mean,  as  Mr.  Barnes 
interprets  it,  "  the  loss  shall  be  compensated  or 
made  up"  by  the  possession  of  "the  pardon  of 
sin,  the  favor  of  God,  peace  of  conscience,"  &c., 
for  this  constitutes  the  "  everlasting  life  "  which 
begins  on  earth  but  continues  in  heaven,  and 
which  is  promised  in  addition  to  "the  hundred- 
fold." The  promise  is  parallel  to  that  of  Matt. 
5  :  5  (see  note  there),  and  is  fulfilled  because  (a) 
Christianity  has  operated  as  a  general  law  to 
enhance  the  earthly  prosperity  of  the  race,  to 
make  wealth  more  general  and  more  secure,  and 
affections  less  liable  to  sundering  through  des- 
potism, quarrels,  or  death  ;  (6)  friends  are  multi- 
plied and  friendships  made  sweeter  and  more 
sacred  by  Christianity,  especially  among  those 
who  heartily  accept  and  practically  show  forth 
Christ  in  their  daily  life ;  (c)  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  in  the  soul  enhances  a  hundredfold  the 
true  and  high  enjoyment  of  earthly  possessions 
and  affections ;  no  one  can  enjoy  the  earth  as  he 

Who  accepts  it  as  God's  gift  Of  lOVe  (compare  1  Cor.  8: 

21-23) ;  (d)  those  who  have  been  called  to  fulfill 
literally  the  condition  of  forsaking  all  for  Christ, 
have  as  a  rule  enjoyed  life's  prosperities ;  e.  g. 
there  are  few  children  better  provided  for  in  all 
that  makes  life  desirable  than  those  of  our  foreign 
missionaries.  This  verse  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  asceticism  in  the  Christian,  and 
equally  so  with  the  idea  that  Jesus  Christ  sanc- 
tioned voluntary  mendicancy,  in  any  form. 

30.  This  is  the  text  of  the  following  parable, 
and  appears  again  at  its  close  (Matt.  20 :  ie).  The 
connection  is  this :  But,  all  those  that  forsake 
their  all  shall  receive  this  compensation ;  not  you 
apostles  alone,  or  even  pre-eminently,  for,  Many 
first  shall  be  last,  and  last  first. 


Ch.  20  : 1-16.    THE  PARABLE  OP  THE  LABORERS.— 
THE  CALL  OP  CHRIST  ;  A  CALL  TO  CHRISTIAN  WOBK 
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6  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out,  and 
found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them,  Why 
stand  ye  here  ail  tne  day  idle  ? ' 

7  Tney  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us. 
He  saith  unto  theny  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  ; 
and  whatsoever  is  iight,  that  shall  ye  receive. 

8  So  when  even  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
saith  unto  his  steward,  Call  the  labourers,  and*  give 
them  their  hire,  beginning  Irom  the  last  unto  the  first. 

9  And  when  they  came  that  were  hired  about  the 
eleventh1  hour,  they  received  every  man  a  penny. 

10  But  when  the  tirst  came,  they  supposed  tlial  they 


should  have  received  more  :  and  they  likewise  received 
every  man  a  penny. 

11  And  when  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured™ 
against  ttie  goodman  of  the  house, 

12  Saying,  These  last  have  wrought  but  one  hour,, 
and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have' 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

13  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said,  Friend," 
I  do  thee  no  wrong :  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  lor 
a  penny  ? 

14  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way  :°  I  will  give 
unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee. 


1  Prov.  18:  15;  Eze.  16  :49;  Acts  17  :  21 ;  Heb.  6  :  12.... j  Ecc.  9  :  10;  John  9  :4....k  Luke  10:  7.... 1  Luke  93  :  40-43. ..  .m  Luke  15:89,2 

n  ch.  Si  :  12 o  John  17  :  2. 


(compare  Luke  5  : 10).— THE  BUSIEST  WORLDLING  is  AN 

IDLER.— GOD'S  PROMISE  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN:   WHATEVER 

is  RIGHT  I  WILL  GIVE  (compare  1  John  1 :  9).— BUT  ONE 
EXCUSE  FOR  IDLENESS:  -NO  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LABOR 
(V.  7).— GOD'S  SHORT  ANSWER  TO  ALL  CRITICISM  ON  HIS 
PRESENT  PROVIDENCE  AND  HIS  FINAL  JUDGMENT  :  IT  IS 
LAWFUL  FOR  ME  TO  DO  WHAT  I  WILL  WITH  MINE  OWN. 
— "  THE  KINGDOM  DEMANDS  WORKERS  ;  HIRELINGS  IT 
DISDAINS. "—"  NOT,  HOW  MUCH  HAST  THOU  DONE  ? 
BUT,  WHAT  ART  THOU  NOW?  WILL  BE  THE  GREAT 
QUESTION  OF  THE  LAST  DAY." — "  WORK  IS  THE  MEANS, 
MAN  THE  END." 

This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Alford  both  omit  from  verse  7  the 
words  "And  whatsoever  is  right  that  shall  ye  re- 
ceive," and  Tischendorf  rejects  also  from  verse 
10  the  last  clause.  See  note  below  on  that  verse. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word  Friend  in  verse 
13  compare  Matt.  22  : 12 ;  26  :  50,  which  give  a 
solemn  significance  to  its  use.  The  Greek  word 
(ttuitit)  is  different  from  that  employed  as  an 
indication  of  intimacy,  as  in  John  15  : 14.  With 
these  exceptions  there  is  nothing  in  the  original 
which  is  not  adequately  represented  in  our  Eng- 
lish version.  There  are,  however,  but  few  para- 
bles that  have  received  more  diverse  interpreta- 
tions. The  curious  reader  will  find  them  col- 
lated in  Trench  on  the  Parables.  The  difficulties 
have  been  enhanced,  if  not  created,  by  ignoring 
the  context,  and  by  endeavoring  to  find  a  spirit- 
ual parallel  for  every  incident  and  allusion  in  the 
story.  Without  giving  space  to  these  conflicting 
opinions,  I  shall  indicate  here  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  main  lessons  inculcated. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  PARABLE.  The  story.  This 
needs  very  little  explanation.  The  ordinary  Jew- 
ish working-day  lasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Taking  this  to  be  equivalent  to  from  6  A.M.  to  6 
P.M.,  we  have  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh 
hours  respectively  equivalent  to  9  A.M.,  12  M., 
3  P.M.,  and  5  P.M.  The  custom  of  waiting  in  a 
market-place  for  employment  is  common  at  the 
present  day  in  all  countries  where  laborers  are 
many  and  employers  few.  The  penny,  here  de- 
narius, equaled  in  value  eighteen  cents.  That  it 
was  a  fair  day's  wages  is  implied  here.  It  was 
the  pay  of  a  Roman  soldier  at  or  a  little  before 
this  tune.  Compare  Luke  10  :  35.  The  payment 


of  the  wages  at  sundown  agrees  with  Jewish  cus- 
tom, founded  on  and  enforced  by  the  laws  of 
Moses,  Deut.  24  : 15. — The  parallel.  The  house- 
holder (oixodsanutti;)  unmistakably  represents 
God  (Matt.  10 : 25 ;  is  -.  27 ;  «i :  33) ;  the  vineyard  is  a 
not  unfrequent  symbol  of  his  kingdom,  or  his 
church  in  the  unecclesiastical  sense  of  that  word 

(Isaiah  5  :  1,  7 ;  Jer.  12  : 10  ;  Matt.  21  :  28,  33,  etc. ;  Luke  13 :  6,  etc.)  { 

he  calls  us  to  Christian  labor,  in  his  vineyard, 
i.  e.  both  with  and  for  him  (i  Cor.  3  •.  9).  The  first 
whom  he  calls,  and  who  enter  into  a  bargain,  so 
much  work  so  much  pay  (vene  2),  represent  those 
who  enter  into  a  covenant  of  works,  and  give 
their  Christian  zeal  and  activity  for  an  expected 
reward ;  the  second  who  make  no  bargain,  but 
trust  all  to  the  Master  (ver»e«  4, 7),  those  who  enter 
his  service,  counting  it  their  simple  duty  and 
trusting  the  recompense  of  reward  to  his  good 

pleasure     (Heb.  10  :  SS,  36  ;   «ee  Rom.  4 :  4,  5  j   2  Cor.   6  :  M)  } 

the  day  represents  the  earthly  life,  not  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  race,  for  at  evening  comes 
the  accounting,  i.  e.  the  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  reward  is  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance, the  eternal  life,  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness promised  to  all  who  truly  love  and  faith- 
fully serve  him  ;  those  who  object  to  this  view, 
because  it  makes  eternal  life  a  matter  of  wages, 
not  a  free  gift,  forget  that  Christ  constantly  uses 
this  term  reward,  here  rendered  hire  (,«KT*O'C),  to 
designate  the  saint's  heavenly  inheritance  (Matt. 

5:12;  6:1;  10  :  41,  42 ;  Mark  9  :  41  ;  Luke  6  :  23,  35  ;  compare  1  Cor. 

3 :  s,  14 ;  Rev.  M  :  12).  All  who  enter  the  vineyard 
are,  it  appears  to  me,  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  all  receive  the  reward;  the  murmuring 
(verse n),  therefore,  represents  not  the  spirit  with 
which  any  will  finally  receive  God's  allotment, 
since  none  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  will  murmur 
at  His  dispensation  of  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
but  the  spirit  which  too  often  prevails  among  the 
disciples  upon  earth,  who  virtually  think  their 
hard  labour  entitles  them  to  large  reward,  and 
who  in  their  thoughts  complain  at  the  divine  al- 
lotments of  this  earthly  life.  Dr.  Brown,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  one  object  of  the  parable  is 
to  teach,  "  that  men  who  have  wrought  in  Christ's 
service  all  their  days,  may,  by  the  spirit  which 
they  manifest  at  last,  make  it  too  evident  that,  as 
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15  Isf  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own  ?    1st  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ? 


16  So'  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last:  for' 
many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 


p  Rom.  9  :  15-24 ;  Jamei  1  :  18. . .  .q  ch.  6  ;  23 ;  Deut.  15  :  9 r  ch.  19  :  30 1  ch.  22  :  14 ;  2  Thes».  2  :  13 ;  James  1  :  23-25. 


between  God  and  their  own  souls,  they  never 
were  chosen  workmen  at  all."  This  is  unques- 
tionably an  important  truth  (compare  Matt.  1 :  22,  23;  25  : 

44-46),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  truth 
which  this  parable  is  intended  to  teach.  See 
below  on  ver.  16. — Lessons.  To  understand  these 
the  parable  must  be  taken  in  its  connection.  The 
rich  young  man  has  gone  away  sorrowful,  choos- 
ing present  riches  rather  than  treasures  in  heaven 
(chap.  19 : 22).  Peter,  who  has  forsaken  all  for 
Christ,  asks  what  he  and  his  co-disciples  are  to 
have  therefore,  and  Christ  replies  with  the  prom- 
ises of  chap.  19  :  28,  29,  and  then  adds  the  cau- 
tion, "Many  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first," 
of  which  this  parable  is  an  interpretation,  and 
from  which  it  ought  not  to  be  separated  by  the 
chapter  division.  Its  primary  application  is  to 
the  apostles,  for  whom  Peter  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Because  called  to  labor  in  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  in  an  era  when  labor  involved 
large  self-sacrifice  and  persecution,  the  apostles 
were  not,  on  that  account,  entitled  to  claim  any 
higher  reward  than  those  who  came  later,  and 
who  served,  in  their  time,  with  equal  fidelity.  It 
applies  secondarily  to  all  who  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God,  whether  early  or  late  in  life,  whether  to 
do  abundant  labor  or  to  do  very  little,  provided 
they  enter  when  first  called,  and  labor  faithfully 
according  to  their  opportunity.  It  applies  spir- 
itually to  all  in  his  kingdom,  and  teaches  that 

(1)  men  are  not  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
or  the  burdensomeness  of  the  work  done,   and 

(2)  that  the  spirit  which  labors  for  wages  and 
expects  a  return  for  its  sacrifice  and  services  is 
the  last  in  the  kingdom,  though  in  the  amount 
of  its  sacrifice  and  service  it  maybe  first,  and  the 
spirit  that  does  what  God  assigns  to  be  done, 
leaving  all  to  him,  is  the  first  in  God's  kingdom, 
though  in  sacrifices  borne  and  services  accom- 
plished it  may  be  last.    Incidentally  are  the  fol- 
lowing lessons  :  (1.)  God  calls  us ;  we  do  not  first 

ChOOSe  him  Or  apply  first  to  him  (verse  1  ;  compare  John 

15 :  ie).  "Every  summons  to  a  work  in  the  heav- 
enly vineyard  is  from  the  Lord." — (Trench.)  (2.) 
All  without  God's  vineyard  are  idlers  (ver»e  s) ; 
"the greatest  man  of  business  in  worldly  things 
is  a  mere  idle  gazer,  if  he  has  not  yet  entered  on 
the  true  work  which  alone  is  worth  anything,  or 
gains  any  reward." — (Stier.)  (3.)  There  is  to  be  a 
final  accounting  for  the  children  of  God  as  well 

as  for  the  world  (vene  8 ;  compare  Luke  19  :  14,  15,  27).      (4.) 

God  calls  us  to  account,  but  will  not  submit  to  be 
called  to  account  and  judged  by  us,  an  attempt 
we  often  make  in  our  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical diSCUSSionS  (verse  15;  compare  Rom.  9  :  19,  20).  (5.)  It 


gives  no  promise  or  hope  of  eternal  life  to  those 
who  reject  the  Gospel  until  their  death-bed,  be- 
cause none  can  take  encouragement  from  the 
eleventh  hour  laborer,  except  those  who  to  tho 
question,  Why  stand  ye  here  idle  ?  can  reply,  No 
man  hath  hired  us.  Each  laborer  went  to  work  at 
the  first  call.  (6.)  Nor  does  it  militate  against  the 
doctrine,  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture,  of  de- 
grees, both  of  reward  and  punishment  (Matt.  25 : 

20-23 ;  Luke  12  :  47,  48 ;  1  Cor.  3  : 14, 15),  f  Or     though     each 

man  received  a  penny,  yet  to  each  the  penny  was 
what  he  would  make  of  it.  "  The  last  go  home, 
each  with  a  penny  in  his  pocket  and  astonished 
glad  gratitude  in  his  heart ;  their  reward  accord- 
ingly is  a  penny  and  more.  The  first,  on  the  con- 
trary, go  home  each  with  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  corroding  discontent  in  his  soul ;  their  re- 
ward accordingly  is  less  than  a  penny." — (Arnot.) 
God  himself  is  the  Christian's  reward  (oen.  is :  i),> 
and  is  to  each  soul  what  the  soul  has  capacity  to 
receive.  Even  upon  earth  we  can  see  that  the  joy 
of  God's  presence  is  much  to  some  and  little  to 
others.  (7. )  Nor  does  it  imply  that  heaven  is  given 
as  wages  for  labor ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  the 
reverse.  Like  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge 
Luke  is :  i-?),  it  teaches  by  contraries.  It  is  as  if 
Christ  said,  to  the  bargaining  spirit  represented 
by  Peter's  question,  Even  if  the  kingdom  of  God 
were  one  of  mere  work  and  wages,  many  last 
would  be  first  and  first  last.  There  is  a  curioua 
parallel  to  and  yet  contrast  with  this  parable  in 
a  rabbinical  one  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  where 
there  is  the  same  employment,  a  similar  appar- 
ent inequality  in  payment,  the  same  murmuring, 
but  a  very  different  response.  "  The  King  saith 
to  them,  He  hath  labored  more  in  those  two 
hours  than  you  in  the  whole  day."  It  is  curious 
that  some  Christian  commentators  have  inter- 
preted Christ's  parable  thus,  and  so  have  made 
it  confirm  that  very  spirit  of  legalism  which  it 
condemns. 

16.  The  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  used  else- 
where by  Christ  (Luke  is :  so),  where  he  evidently 
distinguishes  between  the  first  called,  the  Jews, 
who  are  yet  finally  rejected,  and  the  last  called, 
the  Gentiles,  who  are  finally  accepted.  But  here 
and  in  chap.  19  :  30,  the  reference  is  evidently  to 
two  classes  of  disciples,  as  interpreted  above. 
The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  wanting  in  the 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  and  is  omitted 
by  Tischendorf .  It  is  retained  by  Alf  ord.  If  not 
an  addition  by  a  copyist  its  interpretation  here  i.s 
difficult.  It  appears  again  in  Matt.  22  : 14,  whera 
clearly  the  distinction  is  between  those  who  are 
invited  by  the  Gospel  but  are  not  prepared  for 
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17  And'  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  twelve 
disciples  apart  in  the  way,  and  said  unto  them, 

18  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ;   and  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto 
the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death, 

IQ  And"  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock, 
and  to  scourge,'  and  to  crucify  him  :  and  the  third  day 
he  shall  rise  again. 

20  Then"  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  chil- 
dren, with  her  sons,  worshipping  Aim,  and  desiring  a 
certain  thing  of  him. 

21  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  ?    She  saith 
unto  him,  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the 
one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  thy 
kingdom. 

22  But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what 
ye  ask.     Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall 
drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the1  baptism  that  I 
am  baptized  with  ?    They  say  unto  him,  We  are  able. 

23  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Ye?  shall  drink  indeed  of 
my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with  ;  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my 
left,  is  not  mine  to  give,   but  it  shall  be  given  to  them 
for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father. 

24  And  when  the  ten  heard  zV,  they  were  moved  with 
indignation  against  the  two  brethren. 

25  But  Jesus   called  them  unto  him,  and  said,   Ye1 
know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  domin- 
ion over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  autho- 
rity upon  them. 

26  But  it  shall  not  be"  so  among  you :  butb  whoso- 
ever will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister : 

27  And  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him 
he  your  servant : 

28  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  butc  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
rnany.d 

20  And  as  they  departed  from  Jericho,  a  great  multi- 
tude followed  him. 

30  And,6  behold,  two  blind  men,  sitting  by  the  way 
side,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  passed  by,  cried  out. 
saying,  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David  ! 

31  And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they 
should  hold  their  peace  :  but  they  cried  the  more,  say- 
ing, Have  merey  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David  ! 


32  And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  called  them,  and  said, 
What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  ? 

33  They  say  unto  him,  Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be 
opened. 

34  So  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them,  and   touched 
their  eyes :  and  immediately  their  eyes  received  sight, 
and  they  followed  him. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANDf  when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
were  come  to   Bethphage,    unto   the  mount  of 
Olives,  then  sent  Jesus  two  disciples, 

2  Saying  unto  them,  Go  into  the  village  over  against 
you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a 
colt  with  her :  loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto  me. 

•3  And  if  any  man  say  ought  unto  you,  ye  shall  say, 
The  Lord  hath  need  of  them  ;  and  straightway  he  will 
send  them. 

4  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,6  saying, 

5  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,&  Behold,  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

6  And  the   disciples  went,  and  did  as  Jesus  com- 
manded them, 

7  And  brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them 
their  clothes,  and  they  set  him  thereon. 

8  And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments 
in  the  way  ;  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees, 
and  strawed  them  in  the  way. 

9  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  fol- 
lowed, cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  ! 
Blessed'  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
Hosanna  in  the  highest !  J 

10  And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem,  all  the 
city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this? 

11  And  the  multitude  said,  This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

12  Andk  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast 
out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  and 
overthrew  the  tables  of  the  moneychangers,  and  the 
seats  of  them  that  sold  doves  ; 

13  And  said  unto  them,  It  is1  written.  My  house  shall 
be  called  the  house  of  prayer ;   but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of™  thieves. 
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heaven,  and  those  who  are  prepared  and  so  are 
among  the  chosen  people  of  God.  But  here  the 
context  seems  to  forbid  such  an  interpretation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  chosen 
is  used  here  in  a  different  sense,  equivalent  to 
choice  ones,  so  that  the  meaning  is,  There  are  many 
disciples,  but  few  that  are  pre-eminent  in  their 
calling.  This  is  certainly  a  possible  meaning,  but 
it  is  not  sustained  by  any  parallel  passage  in  the 
N.  T.,  the  term  chosen  or  elect  (M.ty.n'x:)  never 
having  this  significance,  unless  Rev.  17  : 14  be  an 
instance.  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  which  is  as 
old  as  Calvin,  that  the  sentence  does  not  belong 
here. 

17-34.  CHRIST  GOES  UP  TO  JERUSALEM.  IN- 
CIDENTS ON  THE  WAT.  There  is  nothing  to 
connect  the  remaining  incidents  in  this  chapter 
with  those  which  immediately  precede.  They  all 
occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  last  Passover  and  to  his  Passion 
and  death.  Luke's  account  of  this  journey  (Lnke 
is :  si  to  i9:2s)  is  the  fullest,  though  he  omits  the  peti- 


tion of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Mark  (10 : 32-34) 
gives  the  account  of  Christ's  prophecy  of  his 
death  more  fully  than  Matthew,  and  (10 : 35-45)  the 
account  of  the  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  In 
almost  the  same  form.  For  notes  on  those  two 
incidents  see  Mark ;  for  notes  on  the  healing  of 
the  blind  men  see  Luke. 


Ch.  21 :  1-22.  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO 
JERUSALEM.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  order  of  events  here  narrated.  Certainly  the 
impression  produced  by  Matthew's  narrative  is 
that  all  occurred  on  the  same  day.  Mark,  how- 
ever, (n  :  11)  states  that  Christ  entered  the  Temple 
and  "when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all 
things,  and  now  the  eventide  was  come,  .he  went 
out  unto  Bethany  with  the  twelve  ;"  and  he  gives 
the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  on  the  following 
day.  And  this  is  probably  the  correct  chronology. 
See  note  on  Mark  11  : 11. 

1-11.  An  account  of  this  triumphal  entry  is 
given  also  in  Mark  11  : 1-11,  Luke  19  :  29-44,  and 
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14  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the 
temple ;  and"  he  healed  them. 

15  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the 
wonderful  things  that  he  did,  and  the  children  crying 
in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna0  to  the  son  of 
David  !  they  were  sore  displeased, 

16  And  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  ? 
And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yea:  have  ye  never  read, 
Ouf  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise  ? 

17  And  he  left  them,  and  went  out  of  the  city  into 
Bethany ;  and  he  lodged  there. 

18  Now  in  the  morning  as  he  returned  into  the  city, 
he  hungered. 


19  And'  when  he  saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way,  he  came 
to  it,  and  found  nothing  thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and 
said  unto  it.  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward 
for  ever.    And  presently  the  fig  tree  withered'  away. 

20  And  when  the  disciples  saw  if,  they  marvelled, 
saying,  How  soon  is  the  fig  tree  withered  away  ! 

21  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  If8  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not 
only  do  this  which  is  done  to  the  fig  tree,  but  also  if  ye 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Be  thou  removed,'  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done. 

22  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask"  in  prayer, 
believing,  ye  shall  receive. 

23  And"  when  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief 
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John  12  : 12-19.    It  is  fullest  and  most  graphic 
in  Luke.     See  notes  there. 

12,  13.  This  casting  of  the  traders  out  of  the 
Temple,  narrated  also  in  Mark  11  : 15-19,  and 
Luke  19  :  45-48,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  recorded  in  John  2  : 13-17  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Christ's  ministry.  It  is  not  at  all  strange 
that,  scourged  from  the  Temple,  they  should,  in 
less  than  three  years,  have  returned  again  to 
corrupt  it.  History  is  full  of  parallels.  Com- 
pare Matt.  12  :  43-45  and  note.  The  Temple  was 
cleansed  but  not  tilled  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  For  the  symbolical  significance 
of  this  purification  of  the  Temple  see  notes  on 
John  2  :  13-17. 

14.  Peculiar  to  Matthew,  who  alone  gives  any 
account  of  miracles  being  wrought  at  this  time. 

15,  16.  This  incident  of  the  participation  of 
the  children  of  the  Temple  hi  the  greeting  to 
Christ  is  also  peculiar  to  Matthew.    In  the  Jew- 
ish as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  children 
took  part  in  the  service  of  song.    It  was  probably 
these  children  who  caught  the  public  enthusiasm, 
and  joined  in  the  chorus  of  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David.    The  incident  marks  the  height  which 
the  enthusiasm  reached.    Christ's  rebuke  of  the 
chief  priests  should  be   studied  by  those  who 
would  check  Christian  enthusiasm  in  children  at 
the  present  day.     Christ's  reference,   Have  ye 
never  read?  is  to  Psalm  8  :  2.    The  Greek  word 
(xataqtl^ui)  here  translated  perfected,  is  rendered 
in  Matt.  4  ;  21  mending,   in  Gal.  6  : 1  restore;  it 
is  more  literally  Thou  restorest  praise.    True  praise 
of  God  had  perished  from  the  Temple ;  in  the 
mouths  of  these  children  of  the  Temple  it  was 
being  restored.    So  every  babe  is,  in  his  inno- 
cence,  a  restorer  of  the  praise  of  God  to  the 
earth.     Compare  Matt.  18  :  4 ;  Mark  10  : 15. 

17-22.  The  account  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig- 
tree  is  given  only  here  and  Mark  11 : 12-14, 20-26. 
It  is  fullest  in  Mark.  See  notes  there. 

Ch.  21  :  23-46.  Chaps.  22  and  23. 
CHRIST'S  LAST  PUBLIC  DISCOURSES — TUESDAY, 
4th  APRIL,  A.D.  30. 

The  teachings  contained  in  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  and  in  chapters  22  and  23,  were  all  given 


publicly  in  the  Temple  on  Tuesday.  They  con- 
stitute the  close  of  Christ's  public  ministry. 
Parallel  to  Matthew's  report  here  is  Mark  11  :  27 
to  end  of  chap.  12 ;  and  Luke,  chap.  20.  With 
these  accounts  should  be  read  John  12  :  20-50, 
which  repeats  nothing  given  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, but  appears  to  report  other  instructions 
which  were  given  on  the  same  occasion.  Mat- 
thew's account  of  the  public  teachings  of  this 
eventful  day  is  much  the  fullest ;  Mark  (12 : 41-44) 
and  Luke  (21 : 1-4),  however,  give  the  account  of 
the  widow  and  two  mites,  which  Matthew  omits, 
and  John  (12 : 20-36)  gives  the  interview  with  the 
Greeks  which  no  other  Evangelist  gives.  The 
fact  that  John,  whose  general  record  of  Christ's 
Judean  ministry  is  so  full,  says  almost  nothing 
of  the  teachings  of  this  day,  is  one  of  the  many 
indications  that  he  wrote  with  the  other  Gospels 
before  him,  and  in  part  to  supply  what  they 
lacked. 

In  studying  in  detail  the  teachings  contained 
in  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  their 
general  character  and  aim  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  April,  was  by  far  the 
most  eventful  in  the  life  of  Christ,  prior  to  his 
passion  and  death.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
and  for  that  day's  utterances,  not  at  his  more 
formal  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  die.  When  he 
first  entered  the  Temple  it  was  evident  that  sys- 
tematic plans  had  been  formed  to  silence  him 
(Luke  19 : 47, 48).  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Hero- 
dians  united  against  him ;  assumed  to  be  his 
disciples  ;  mingled  their  questions  with  those  of 
honest  enquirers ;  endeavored  to  entrap  him  into 
answers  that  should  arouse  popular  prejudice  or 
embroil  him  with  the  Roman  government ;  plied 
him  with  flatteries ;  and  praising  his  boldness  and 
independence,  sought  to  cajole  him  (Matt.  22 :  ie ; 

Mark  11  :  27  ;  12  :  13,  14  ;  Luke  20  :  20,  2l).      Hitherto,  Christ 

had  either  openly  refused  or  successfully  evaded 
all  such  questions.  He  now  pursued  a  different 
course  ;  sought  to  draw  out  the  hierarchy  ;  made 
plain  to  all  the  people  the  ineradicable  antag- 
onism between  him  and  the  priesthood ;  and 
closed  with  a  solemn  and  terrible  denunciation 

Of  them  (Matt.  21  :  32 ;  22  :  21,  29-32 ;  23  :  13-36),  Which  yet 
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priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  came  unto  him  as 
ne  was  teaching,  and  said.  By"  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things  ?  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority. 

24  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also 
will  ask  you  one  thing,  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like 
wise  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. 

25  The    baptism    of  John,    whence  was   it  ?    from 
heaven,  or  of  men  ?    And  they  reasoned  with  them- 


selves, saying.  If  we  shall  say.  From  heaven  ;  he  will 
say  unto  us.  Why  did  ye  not  then  believe  him  ? 

26  But  if  we  shall  say.  Of  men  ;  we  fear  the  people  ; 
for1  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet 

27  And  they  answered  Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot 
tell.     And  he  said  unto  them,   Neither  tell  I  you  by 
what  authority  I  do  these  things. 

28  But   what  think  ye  ?      A   certain*  man  had  two 
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ended  in  an  outcry  of  infinite  pathos,  of  divine 
pity  and  compassion  (23 : 37-39).  This  commingled 
denunciation  and  lamentation  constituted  Christ's 
farewell  to  Judaism — the  culmination  of  his  min- 
istry, the  first  word  of  whose  earliest  public  and 
recorded  discourse  had  been  'Blessed,'  and  to 
the  graciousness  of  whose  first  sermons  all  had 
borne  glad  testimony  (Matt.  5:3;  Luke 4: 22).  See 
AlbotVs  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  chap.  28,  pp.  402-404, 
from  which  this  note  is  condensed. 

Ch.  21  :  23-27.      FIRST   ATTACK    ON    CHRIST  .-His 

AUTHORITY   QUESTIONED.      See  LeSSOUS  belOW. 

Mark  (n ;  27-33)  and  Luke  (20 :  i-s)  give  the  ac- 
count of  this  interview  in  almost  the  same  words. 
Christ  was  walking  (>i»rk)  and  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel (Luke),  i.  e.  tilling  the  people  the  good  news 
of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 

23.  Into  the  Temple.  The  outer  court  of 
the  Temple,  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  (see  notes  on 
John  2:  is-!:)  was  a  convenient  gathering  place  of 
the  people,  and  during  the  Passover  week  would 
be  thronged.  Here  Christ  and  his  apostles  often 

preached  ( Jolm7  :  U;  6;  2;  Acts  2:  43;  3:  1,  11,  etc.). — The 

chief  priests.  That  is,  the  leaders  of  the  priest- 
hood. See  note  on  Matt.  2  •  4. — The  elders  of 
the  people.  These  were  laymen.  See  note  on 
Matt.  16  :  21.  Mark  and  Luke  add  scribes  ;  these 
were  the  theologians  of  Judaism.  Lange  and  Al- 
ford  suppose  this  to  have  been  an  official  delega- 
tion from  the  Sanhedrim.  That  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, but  by  no  means  clear.  I  should  think  it 
more  probable,  from  Matt.  22  : 15,  that  prior  to 
the  time  there  referred  to,  the  efforts  to  entangle 
Christ  were  individual  and  extemporized. 

These  things.  This  includes  his  whole  min- 
istry, lie  had  neither  the  authority  of  a  rabbi  to 
teach,  nor  of  a  priest  to  cleanse  the  Temple. 
There  is  significance  in  the  vagueness  of  the  lan- 
guage, these  things.  They  were  unwilling  to 
specify  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  so  seem 
publicly  to  justify  its  pollution.  —  And  who 
Save  thee  this  authority  ?  This  question 
interprets  the  other,  and  indicates  their  object, 
viz.,  authority  on  which  they  could  found  a 
charge  of  blasphemy.  They  thus  sought  by 
indirection,  what  on  his  trial  the  high  priest 
sought  by  a  direct  question.  See  Matt.  20  : 03,  04. 

25.  The  baptism  of  John.  "Meaning 
thereby,  the  whole  office  and  teaching  of  which 
the  baptism  was  the  central  point  and  seal." — 


(Alford.} — From  heaven.  Equivalent  here  to 
from  God.  —  And  they  reasoned  among 
themselves.  In  a  conference  aside.  Surely  it  is 
a  strain  upon  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  they 
returned  to  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  a  formal 
consultation  was  there  held.  As  to  the  Evangel- 
ist's source  of  knowledge,  it  may  have  been,  as 
Alford  supposes,  Nicodemus  or  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea ;  is  it  not  more  probable  to  have  been 
our  Lord  himself,  who  knew  what  waa  in  man 
and  read  even  their  unuttered  thoughts  ? — Why 
did  ye  not  then  believe  him  ?  Generally, 
accept  him  and  his  mission.  IIow  far  they  were 
from  doing  this  is  evident,  from  Christ's  charg- 
ing them  with  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist 

(Matt.  17  :  12  and  note).      What    gives    Special    point    to 

this  inquiry,  however,  is  John  the  Baptist's  tes- 
timony to  Christ  (John  1  :  27,  89,  34;  8:81 ).  If  they 

believed  John  was  a  prophet  they  could  not 
question  the  authority  of  Christ. 

26.  We  fear  the  people.    Luke  adds :   all 
the  people  will  stone  us.     "Seest  thou  a  perverse 
heart.    In  every  case  they  despise  God,  and  do 
all  things  for  the  sake  of  men." — (Chrysostom.) — 
For  a51  hold  John  as  a  prophet.    Compare 
Luke  7  :  27. 

27.  We   cannot   tell.     Literally,  we  do  not 
know.     "They  were  caught  in  a  rough  alterna- 
tive, and  could  extricate  themselves  only  by  a 
step  of  desperation — a  confession  of  ignorance, 
and  that  of  hypocritical  (pretended  ?)  ignorance." 
— (Lange.)   They  assumed  to  judge  of  Christ's  au- 
thority :  he  compelled  them  to  confess  publicly 
their  inability  to  judge  of  the  authority  of  John 
the  Baptist.     Their  utter  want  of  moral  principle, 
their  supreme  and  even  unconcealed  indifference 
to  the  truth  stands  out  nowhere  more  clearly 
than  in  these  last  days  of  Christ's  ministry.    Com- 
pare Matt.  22  :  15  ;  Luke  20  :  20 ;  John  11  :  47-50. 
— Neither   tell    I    you.     "  An  answer,  not  to 
their  outward  words,  We  know  not,  but  to  their 
inward  thoughts,  We  will  not  tell." — (Alford.) 

LESSOXS.  One  may  admire  in  this  incident 
the  skill  with  which  Christ  confounds  the  ene- 
mies of  truth.  It  illustrates  (a)  Christ's  refusal 
to  submit  his  claims  to  the  decision  of  inimical 
skeptics ;  (6)  the  unity  of  divine  truth ;  one  can- 
not accept  a  part  and  reject  a  part,  e.  g.  accept 
John  the  Baptist  and  reject  Christ ;  (c)  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  much  that  appears  to  be  religious 
investigation ;  (d)  the  right  of  a  religious  teacher 
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sons ;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said,  Son,  go  work 
to-day  in  my  vineyard. 

zg  He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not ;  but  afterward* 
he  repented,  and  went. 

30  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir  ;  and  went  not. 

31  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father? 


They  say  unto  him,  The  first.  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  the  publicans  and  the  har- 
lots go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you. 

32  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, and  ye  believed  him  not :  but  the  publicans"  and 
the  harlots"  believed  him  :  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen 
zV,  repented  notc  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe  him. 


t  2  Chron.  33  :  12,  13 ;  1  Cor.  6:11;  Eph.  2  :  1-13 a  Luke  3:12 b  Lake  7  :  37,  etc. . .  .c  Rev.  2  :  21. 


to  answer  a  fool  according  tc  his  folly,  if  he  Tuts 
tJie  ability  so  to  do. 

Ch.  21  :  28-32.    PARABLE  OP  THE  TWO  SOXS.— THE 

TEST  OP  PIETY  IS  PRACTICE,  NOT  PROFESSION. 

This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  The 
story  is  of  a  small  vineyard,  which  the  father 
works  with  the  aid  of  his  own  family  only.  In 
other  respects  it  corresponds  to  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  (Matt.  20 :  i-ie).  The  owner  of  the 
vineyard  represents  God ;  the  two  sons,  two 
types  of  character ;  the  vineyard  itself,  the  world, 
which  is  God's  field  (Matt,  is :  ss) ;  and  the  com- 
mand the  call  of  God  to  his  children,  which  is  a 
call  to  become  co-workers  with  him  (i  cor.  3 : 9). 
Compare  notes  on  Matt.  20  : 1-16. 

28.  How  seems  it  to  you?    That  is,  what 
do  you  think  yourself  of  the  case  I  put  to  you  ? 
Analogous  to  this  appeal  is  Isaiah  1  : 18 ;  analo- 
gous to  our  Lord's  method  here,  is  Nathan's  with 
David  (2  Sam.  12 : 1-12).    It  incidently  indicates  to 
the  religious  teacher  how,  by  indirection,  to  ap- 
proach a  sacred  conscience. 

29.  He    *    *    *    said,  I  will  not.     This 
is  the  language  of  flagrant,  open,  and  audacious 
sin.     Compare  Luke  15  : 12 ;  19  : 14.    The  char- 
acter and  experience  described  are  represented 
in  such  passages  as  Prov.  1 : 24 ;  Jer.  2 : 25 ;  44 : 16. 
— But  afterwards  regretted   it  and  went. 
The  Greek  word  (uerautlofiai)  here    rendered 
repent  should  not  be  so  translated.    It  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  only  here  and  in  verse  32  below,  and  in 
Matt,  27  :  3 ;  2  Cor.  7:8;  Heb.  7  :  21.    It  differs 
from  the  word  (utravo^w),  more  generally  ren- 
dered repent;  that  word  signifies  a  change  of 
purpose,  this,  rather  regret.     See  note  on  Matt. 
3  :  2.    Here,  however,  though  the  idea  of  regret 
is  prominent,  the  result,  a  change  of  mind,  is  in- 
volved in  the  narrative. 

30.  He    *    *    *    said,  I  sir.    There  is  an 
air  of  alacrity  and  of  quasi  self-assurance  in  the 
original,  which  our  version  hardly  retains.     Mor- 
ison  paraphrases  it,  "  You  may  depend  upon  me 
Bir."    The  character  and  experience  described 
are  depicted  in  such  passages  as  Isaiah  29  :  13  ; 
Ezek.  33  :  31 ;  Matt.  15  :  8 ;  Rom.  2  : 17-23 ;  Titus 
1  :16. 

31.  32.  Publicans   and   harlots.     For  a 
description  of  the  Publican  see  note  on  Matt. 
9  :  9.     For  description  of  the  Pharisees,  here  re- 
ferred to  in  the  words  "before  you,"  see  note  on 
Matt.  3  :  7.    Publicans  and  harlots  had  accepted 


Christ  and  enrolled  themselves  among  his  disci- 
ples (Matt.  9:9;  Luke  7  :  29,37-50;  15  :  1,  2;  19  :  2,  9,  10). — Go 

into    the    kingdom    of   God    before    you. 

An  intimation  that  the  way  was  still  open,  so 
that  the  Pharisees  might  follow  on  if  they  would. 
— In  the  way  of  righteousness.  Preaching 
obedience  as  the  way  of  life,  which  was  the  radical 
doctrine  of  Pharisaism,  but  preaching  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  obedience,  viz.,  compliance  with 
the  moral  not  with  the  mere  ceremonial  law  (see 
Luke  3 :  io-u).  John  the  Baptist  came  upon  their 
own  ground,  yet  they  believed  not. — When  ye 
had  seen  it,  regretted  not,  that  ye  might 
believe  him.  That  is,  they  had  no  such  regret 
as  led  to  a  practical  belief  in  John,  and  practical 
compliance  with  his  instructions. 

LESSONS.  These  two  sons  represent,  not  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  as  interpreted  by  some  of 
the  earlier  commentators,  nor  the  Publicans 
and  Pharisees,  as  usually  interpreted  by  tho 
later  commentators,  but  those  Publicans  who  re- 
gretted their  open  and  flagrant  sinfulness  and 
commenced  a  life  of  obedience,  and  those  Phari- 
sees who  endeavored  to  cover  a  life  of  real  dis- 
obedience by  a  pretence  of  compliance  with  the 
law.  The  first  son  indicates  only  Publicans  who, 
like  Matthew  and  Zaccheus,  forsook  their  sins  to 
follow  Christ ;  the  second  son  does  not  indicate 
Pharisees  who,  like  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  and  Paul,  forsook  their  sins  to  follow 
him.  In  its  modern  application  the  parablo 
teaches,  not  that  there  is  more  hope  for  a  flagrant 
sinner  than  for  a  virtuous  man,  but  that  the  fla- 
grant sinner  who  forsakes  his  sins,  enters  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  before  the  orthodox  and 
moral  man,  who  clings  to  his  si?is.  The  first  son 
is  commended,  not  because  of  the  daring  wiclcednesa 
of  his  reply,  but  because  he  regretted  it  and  showed 
his  regret  by  his  action.  "What  comfort  will  it 
afford  to  the  lost  to  reflect  that  they  went  openly 
to  perdition,  in  broad  day-light,  before  all  men, 
and  did  not  skulk  through  by-ways,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  were  going  to  heaven." — (Arnot.) 
On  the  other  hand  the  second  son  is  not  condemned 
for  his  answer,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  because, 
having  promised  obedience,  he  refused  to  render 
it.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  is  then  exactly  the 
lesson  of  Matt.  7  :  21-27.  Incidentally  it  opens 
the  door  of  hope  to  all,  even  the  least  and  the 
lowest.  "Who  was  more  wretched  than  Mat- 
thew? But  he  became  an  Evangelist.  Who 
worse  than  Paul  ?  But  he  became  an  apostle.  *  *  * 
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33  Hear  another  parable :  There  was  a  certain  house- 
holder, whictid  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round 
about,  and  digged  a  winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  tower, 
and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far 
country : 

34  And  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  nearr  he  sent 
his  servants'  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  fruits  of  it. 


35  Andf  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,  and  beal 
one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another. 

36  Again,  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the  first : 
and  they  did  unto  them  likewise. 

37  But,  last  of  all,  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying, 
They  will  reverence  my  son. 

38  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said 


I:  8-16:  So!.  Song  8  :  11,  12;  Is».  5  :'l-7  ;  Jer.  2  :  81 ;  Mart  12:  1  ;  Luke  SO  :  9,  etc. ..  .e  8  Kings  17  :  13,  etc.... f  ch.  5  :  IS  ;  ! 
2  Cbruu.  36  :  16  ;  Xeh.  9  :  26  ;  Jer.  25  :  3-7  ;  Acu  7  :  M  ;  1  Thess.  2  : 16  j  Heb.  11  :  36,  37  ;  Rev.  6  :  9. 


;:  34-37; 


Rahab  was  a  harlot,  yet  was  she  saved ;  and  the 
thief  was  a  murderer,  yet  he  became  a  citizen  of 
Paradise  ;  and  while  Judas  being  with  his  Master, 
perished,  the  thief  being  on  a  cross,  became  a 
disciple." — (Chrysostom.)  The  whole  parable  il- 
lustrates Matt.  19  : 30. 

Ch.  21  :  3S-46.  THE  PARABLE  OP  THE  WICKED  IITJS- 
BAXDMEX. — THE  ACCOUNTABILITY  OP  NATIONS  TO  GOD. 

— THE  PUNISHMENT  or  GODLESS  AND  UNFAITHFUL  NA- 
TIONS. 

This  parable  was  a  part  of  the  Temple  instruc- 
tion on  the  day  which  constituted  the  close  of 
Christ's  public  ministry.  It  is  reported  also  in 
Mark  (12 : 1-12)  and  Luke  (20 : 9-19).  It  was  spoken 
to  all  the  people  (Luke)  and  therefore  personally 
applied  to  all,  not  merely,  as  some  of  the  com- 
mentators have  supposed,  to  their  religious 
leaders. 

33.  Hear  another  parable.  Confounded 
by  the  previous  parable  and  its  application,  those 
who  came  to  perplex  Christ  (verso  23)  would  have 
withdrawn ;  he  recalls  them. — There  was  a 
certain  householder  which  planted  a 
vineyard.  Judea  was  formerly  a  land  of  vine- 
yards ;  these  were  constructed  on  its  hills,  which 
were  often  terraced  to  the  summit.  From  the 
earliest  settlement  by  the  Israelites  it  was  famous 

for    its    grapes    (>*nmb.  13  :  23 ;  Isaiah  16  :  8-10  ;  Jer.  48  :  32). 

The  hedge  was  sometimes  a  stone  wall,  sometimes 
a  true  hedge  of  thorns ;  this  last,  if  formed,  as  is 
common  in  the  East,  of  the  prickly  wild  aloe, 
was  an  effectual  protection  against  wild  beasts 

(Psalm  80  :  12,  13  ;  Sol.  Sonj  2  :  lo).       The    wlne-prCSS    Was 

dug  in  the  earth  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  consisted  of  two  vats,  at  different  elevations, 
the  grapes  being  trodden  out  in  one ;  the  other 
receiving  the  juice.  The  tower  was  a  place  of 
shelter  for  watchmen  who  guarded  the  fruit  of 
the  vineyard ;  it  was  also  used  for  storing  the 
fruit.  It  is  customary  in  the  East,  as  in 
Ireland  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  the 
owner  to  let  out  his  estate  to  husbandmen,  i.  e. 
tenants,  who  pay  him  an  annual  rent,  either  in 
money,  or,  as  apparently  in  this  case,  in  kind. 
The  attempt  to  find  a  spiritual  parallel  for  the 
hedge,  and  wine-press  and  tower,  appears  to  me 
unnatural  and  far-fetched.  But  Chrysostom' s 
remark  is  worth  nothing.  "  Observe  his  great  care 
and  the  excessive  idleness  of  these  men.  For 
what  pertained  to  the  husbandmen  he  himself 


did,  the  hedging  round  about,  the  planting  the 
vineyard,  and  all  the  rest."  The  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  not  only  with  the  Jews,  but 
with  all  nations,  come  from  God.  To  preserve 
and  ripen  what  he  has  given  is  alone  left  to  man. 
And  went  abroad.  "By  his  going  into  a 
far  country  he  means  his  great  long-suffering." 
— (Chrysostom.)  But  it  seems  to  me  he  means 
more  than  this.  Christ  repeatedly  represents 
God  as  appearing  to  withdraw  from  the  earth, 
that  he  may  test  the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  his 

Children     (Matt.  24  :  48 ;  25  :  14 ;    Luke  19  :  is).      I     Should 

rather  say  this  represents  and  partially  explains 
"the  eternal  silences,"  God's  seeming  absence. 

34.  And  when  the  time  of  the  frnit  drew 
near.    By  the  Mosaic  law  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
was  not  to  be  eaten  for  five  years  after  planting. 
This  reasonable  provision,  though  based  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  gave  the  tree  opportunity  for 
maturing  before  use  (Lev.  19 : 23-25).    But  the  anal- 
ogy is  not  to  be  pressed.    All  time  is  the  time  of 
fruit  with  the  individual  and  with  the  nation. 
God  continually  seeks  for  fruit  (Lnke  is  •.  i ;  John  is  •. 

35,  36.  Such  scenes  of  violence  as  are  here 
described  (verses  38, 39),   have  been  common,   not 
only  in  the  East,  but  even  in  Ireland,  and  they 
have  not  been  unknown  even  in  this  country,  e.  g. 
in  the  days  of  the  anti-rent  controversy  in  N.  Y. 
State.     "For  an  abundant  historical  justification 
of  this  description,  and  as  showing  that  the  past 
ingratitude  of  the  people  is  not  painted  here  hi 
colors  a  whit  too  dark,  see  1  Kings  18  : 13 ;  19  : 
14 ;  22  :  24-27 ;   2  Kings  6  :  31 ;  21  : 16 ;   2  Chron. 
24  : 19-22 ;  36  : 15,  10 ;  Jer.  20  : 1,  2 ;  37  : 15 ;  and 
also  Acts  7  :  51-53  ;  1  Thess.  2  : 15 ;  Heb.  11  :  36, 
37."— (Trench.)    Compare  also  Matt.  23  :  34-37 ; 
Mark  and  Luke  give  this   description    of   the 
treatment  of  the  servants  somewhat  more  graph- 
ically. 

37.  In  Luke  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  is  repre- 
sented as  saying,  What  shall  I  do?  a  picture  of 
human  perplexity,  representing  the  grief  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  over  his  rebellious  children. 
Mark's  report  of  Christ's  language  is  noticeable. 
He  says,  Having  yet  therefore  one  son,  his  well- 
beloved.  Christ  thus  discriminates  clearly  be- 
tween himself,  the  Son,  and  the  prophets  who 
were  but  servants  (compare  Heb.  s :  s,  e). — They  will 
respect  my  son.  "So  also  elsewhere  he  saith, 
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among  themselves,  This  is  the  heir  :«  come,  let  us  kill 
him,  and  let  us  seize  on  his  inheritance. 

39  And  theyh  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the 
vineyard,  and  slew  him. 

40  When  the  lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  cometh, 
what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ? 

41  They  say  unto  him,  He  will  miserably  destroy' 
those  wicked  men,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  unto 
other'  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the  fruits 
in  their  seasons. 


42  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
scriptures,  Thek  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner :    this  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ? 

43  Therefore  say  I  unto  you,  The  kingdom1  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation™  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

44  And  whosoever  shall  fall"  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken  :  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it0  will  grind 
him  to  powder. 


g  Heb.  1  :  1,  2.  ...h  Acts  2  :  23  ;  4:  25-27.... I  Ps.  2  :  4,  5,  9  ;  Zech.  12  :  2....J  Luke  21  :  24  ;  Rom.  9  :  26  ;  11  :  ll....kPs.  118  :  22;  Isa. 
28  :  16;  1  Pet.  2  :  8,  T....1  eh.  8  :  12.... m  Ian.  26  :  2.... n  Isa.  8:  14,  15.... o  Heb.  2  :  2,  3. 


If  perchance,  they  will  hear  (Ezet.  2 : 5),  not  being 
ignorant,  but  lest  any  of  the  obstinate  should  say 
that  his  prediction  necessitated  their  disobe- 
dience. ' ' — ( Chrysostom. )  Perhaps  this  is  all.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  language  of  Scripture, 
of  constant  appeal  to  the  will  of  man,  shows  that 
God  recognizes  a  real  freedom  of  will,  which 
theologians  and  philosophers  have  sometimes 
denied.  The  Way  was  still  open  for  them,  so 
that  they  might  respect  and  listen  to  the  Son, 
though  God  foreknew  their  rejection  of  him. 
Compare  Acts  2  :  23. 

38,  39.  This  is  the  heir.  That  the  Phar- 
isees recognized  in  Christ  the  divine  Messiah  is 
not  probable  ;  that  they  did  recognize  his  mirac- 
ulous power  is  certain  from  John  3:2;  11  :  47- 
50 ;  and  the  latter  reference  indicates  that  if  they 
did  not  recognize  in  him  the  Messiah  it  was  due 
to  willful  prejudice. — Seize  on  his  inherit- 
ance. That  which  engendered  the  bitter  hos- 
tility of  the  priests  and  scribes  to  Christ,  was  the 
fact  that  his  teaching  threatened  to  destroy  their 
influence  and  power.  They  considered  the  nation 
their  property  ;  and  they  slew  the  Son  that  they 
might  hold  it  for  themselves  (John  n  :  48;  12 : 19). — 
Cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard.  The  com- 
mentators notice  that  Christ  was  delivered  over 
to  the  Gentiles  to  be  slain  (John  is :  2s),  and  was 
crucified  without  the  gate  (John  19 :  n ;  Heb.  is :  n,  12). 
But  neither  fact  appears  to  me  to  be  indicated 
here.  Mark  reverses  the  order  of  Matthew's 
language  and  says,  Killed  him  and  cast  him  out  of 
the  vineyard. 

41.  Miserable  fellows!    miserably  will 
he    destroy    them,     (xuxov?   xax<Z?    uno).iae 
uvrov:.)    The   language    of   indignation    is   far 
stronger  in  the  original,  of  which  I  give,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  literal  translation,   than  in   our 
English  version.    The  Pharisees  did  not  perceive 
the  drift  of  his  parable,  or  perhaps  this  was  the 
answer  of  the  people,  and  "  God  forbid  "  (Luke 
so :  16)  was  their  involuntary  response  to  the  pop- 
ular expression.    To  this  their  response,  reported 
only  by  Luke,  Christ  replies  with  the  quotation 
from  the  O.  T.  of  the  next  verse,  thus  confirming 
the  lesson  of  his  parable. 

42.  This    quotation  is    from  Psalm  118  : 22. 
From  the  same  Psalm,  ver.  26,  was  taken  the  song 
sung  by  the  people  on  Christ's  triumphal  entry 


into  Jerusalem,  two  days  before  (Matt.  21 : 9).  The 
date  and  occasion  of  that  Psalm  ai-e  uncertain,  and 
to  what  the  Psalmist  referred  in  the  proverbial 
phrase  here  quoted,  is  therefore  also  uncertain. 
Mr.  Barnes'  interpretation  appears  to  me  rational. 
"  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  Psalm  had  origi- 
nal reference  to  the  Messiah ;  but  it  is  applicable 
to  him,  and  it  is  used,  here  and  elsewhere,  merely 
to  show  them  how  the  principle  was  found  in 
their  own  writings,  that  one  who  was  rejected, 
like  a  stone  unfit  to  be  worked  into  any  part 
of  a  building,  might  be  in  reality  so  important, 
that  it  would  be  laid  yet  at  the  very  corner,  and 
become  the  most  valuable  stone  in  the  edifice — 
that  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  would 
rest." 

The  head  of  the  corner  refers  not  to  the 
highest  point  or  coping  of  the  wall,  but  to  the 
corner-stone,  laid  at  the  foundation,  binding 
together  the  two  walls  ;  on  it  the  whole  super- 
structure, in  a  measure,  rests.  There  are  four 
corner-stones,  but  in  large  buildings  one  is  gen- 
erally laid  with  ceremony,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
true  structure  of  the  edifice.  Christ  is  declared 
elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  to  be  the  corner-stone  of 
his  church.  See  Acts  4  : 11 ;  1  Cor.  3  : 11 ;  1  Pet. 
2  :  6,  7 ;  compare  Isaiah  28  : 16  ;  Zech.  4:7;  and 
especially  Ephes.  2  :  20-22,  where  Christ's  office 
in  binding  together  Jew  and  Gentile  in  one  spir- 
itual edifice  is  portrayed. — Marvellous.  Be- 
cause the  rejected  stone  is  become  the  corner- 
stone. The  superstructure  also  is  largely  made 
up  of  stones  rejected  by  the  world's  builders. 
Compare  Acts  4  : 13 ;  1  Cor.  1  :  26,  27. 

43.  Given  to  a  nation    producing  the 
fruits  thereof.    Not  any  particular  nation,  nor 
the  Gentiles  generally,  but  God's  peculiar  people, 
his  chosen  nation  out  of  all  lands.    See  Acts  15  : 
14;  1  Pet.  2:9;  Rev.  5  :  9. 

44.  Trench  gives  well  the  meaning  of  this 
enigma.     "They  fall  on  the  stone  who  are  of- 
fended at  Christ  in  his  low  estate  (isaiah  8 : 14;  53 .-  2? 

Luke  2  :  34 ;  4  :  29  j  John  4  :  44)  ;    of    this    Sin    his    hearers 

were  already  guilty.  They  on  whom  the  stone 
falls  are  those  who  set  themselves  in  self-con- 
scious opposition  against  the  Lord  ;  who,  knowing 
what  he  is,  do  yet  to  the  end  oppose  themselves 
to  him  and  to  his  kingdom.  These  shall  not  merely 
fall  and  be  broken ;  for  one  might  recover  himself, 
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45  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had 
heard  his  parables,  they  perceived  tnat  he  spake  of 
them. 

46  But  when  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  they 
feared  the  multitude,  because  they  took  him  for  a 
prophet 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

AND  Jesus  answered  and  spake  unto  them  again  by 
parables,  and  said, 

2  Tnei  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like'unto  a  certain  king, 
which  made  ar  marriage  for  his  son, 


p  Luke  7  :  16 ;  John  7  :  40. . .  .q  Luke  14  :  16. . .  .r  Rev.  19  :  7,  9. 


though  with  some  present  harm,  from  such  a 
fall  as  this ;  but  on  them  the  stone  shall  fall  as 
from  heaven,  and  shall  grind  them  to  powder." 
Compare  Matt.  12  :  32  and  note.  The  verb  here 
rendered  grind  to  powder,  is  literally  winnow,  and 
here  implies  both  making  chaff  of  them  and 
scattering  them  as  chaff  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Compare  Dan.  2  :  35 ;  to  which  Christ  perhaps 
intends  a  reference.  Observe  the  implication 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  restoration,  an 
implication  adverse  directly  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  indirectly  to  the  resto- 
ration of  a  lost  soul  after  judgment.  "  Mercy 
has  lighted  this  premonitory  fire.  The  Lord 
sends  out  foreshadowings  of  judgment  to  drive 
from  their  unbelief,  those  who  refuse  to  yield  to 
gentler  means." — (Arnot.) 

45,  46.  According  to  Mark,  after  this  parable, 
"They  u.  e.  the  Pharisees)  left  Christ  and  went 
their  way. ' '  They  subsequently  sent  disciples  as 
spies  to  assume  an  air  of  honest  inquirers  and  so 
entrap  him.  Matt.  22  : 15  and  note. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  PARABLE.  The  vine  (Psalm  so : 
s-ie ;  jer.  2 :  -21 ;  Ezek.  15 :  i-6 ;  19 :  lo)  and  the  vineyard 
(isaiah  5 :  i-T;  -27 :  -2, 3)  are  employed  in  the  O.  T.  as 
symbols  of  the  Jewish  nation.  See  also  Matt. 
20  :  1 ;  and  John  15  : 1.  The  parallel  between 
this  parable  and  those  in  Psalm  80  :  8-1C  and 
Isaiah  5  :  1-7  is  so  striking,  that  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Christ  and  his  auditors  had  one  or  both 
of  those  passages  in  mind.  But  a  radical  differ- 
ence is  noticeable.  In  the  Psalms  the  hedges  are 
broken  down  and  the  vineyard  ravaged  by  wild 
beasts,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  nation  was  desolated  by 
the  heathen  ;  in  Isaiah  the  vineyard  brings  forth 
wild  grapes,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  nation  produced  no 
good  fruit.  Here  the  vineyard  is  fruitful,  but  the 
husbandmen  will  not  render  up  the  fruits.  In 
the  O.  T.  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  Jewish 
nation  are  treated  as  identical ;  in  the  N.  T.  the 
vineyard  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  nation,  and  given  to  one  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

The  householder  then  represents  God  ;  the  vine- 
yard the  kingdom  Of  God  (see  note  on  verae  33),  the 

hedge,  and  winepress,  and  tower,  the  various  ad- 
vantages conferred  by  God  upon  the  Jewish 
people  (Rom.  9:4);  the  husbandmen,  not  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  people,  but  the  people  themselves, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  kingdom,  and  who 
should  have  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness in  themselves,  and  in  their  children, 


each  generation  cultivating  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration ;  the  going  into  a  far  country,  is  the 
seeming  withdrawal  of  God  from  the  earth  into 
the  realm  of  the  silent  and  the  unseen ;  the 
servants  are  the  prophets  sent  to  the  nation  from 
tune  to  time,  and  shamefully  ill-treated ;  the  Son 
is  Christ,  the  last  appeal  of  a  merciful  God  to  an 
unfaithful  nation ;  the  coming  of  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  is  primarily  God's  coming  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  the  nation  was  destroyed, 
and  the  kingdom  taken  from  Israel  and  given  to 
the  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,  i.  e.  the 
elect  of  all  lands.  The  practical  lessons  of  the 
parable  to  our  own  times  are  as  follows :  The  real 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  is  found  in  God's 
gifts;  every  nation  is  accountable  to  God,  as  a 
nation,  and  for  its  national  use  of  its  privileges 
and  position ;  the  seeming  indifference  and  real 
watchfulness  of  God  ;  the  certainty  of  a  coming 
judgment,  in  tune  for  the  nation,  in  eternity  for 
the  individual ;  the  total  destruction  of  the  un- 
faithful nation,  illustrated  by  history,  and  illus- 
trating the  doom  of  the  individual ;  and  the 
finality  of  that  doom,  enforced  by  the  result  of 
the  final  judgment  in  this  parable,  as  expressed 
in  the  words,  "Grind  them  to  powder."  Verse 
42  indicates  that  Christ  is  the  foundation  of 
national  life,  as  well  as  of  Christian  and  church 
life,  and  verse  43  that  the  continuance  of  national 
prosperity  is  conditioned  on  practical  righteous- 
ness. 


fh.  22  : 1-14.  PARABLE  OF  THE  WEDDING  FEAST.— 
GUILT  is  INDIVIDUAL  AND  PERSONAL.— THE  GREATEST 

SIN  :   THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL.— THE  FALSE  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  RELIGION .'    HE  PROFESSES  CHRIST,  BUT  DOES 

NOT  PUT  ON  CHRIST.— See  analysis  below. 

ANALYSIS. — This  parable,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew,  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Great  Supper  in  Luke  14  : 15-24.  We 
must  believe  either  that  Christ  employed  sub- 
stantially the  same  figure  more  than  once  in  his 
ministry,  though  with  variation  both  in  imagery 
and  in  application,  or  else  that  we  have  here  two 
different  reports  of  the  same  parable.  The 
former  opinion  appears  to  me  the  better  one. 
The  parallel  between  the  two  discourses  is  very 
clear.  In  both  there  is  a  supper,  to  which  the 
guests  first  invited  decline  to  come ;  in  both  their 
places  are  filled  up  by  a  throng  invited  from  the 
streets.  But  the  difference  is  more  marked  than 
the  resemblance.  That  parable  was  delivered  in 
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3  And'  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were 
bidden  to  the  wedding :  and  they  would  not  come. 

4  Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  Tell 
them  which  are  bidden,  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my 


dinner ;   my  oxen  and  my  fallings  are  killed,  and  all 
things  are  ready :  come  unto  the  marriage. 

5  But  they  made  light'  of  it,  and  went  their  ways, 
one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise : 


s  Ps.  68  :  11 ;  Jer.  25  :  4 ;  35  :  15  ;  Rev.  22  :  17 1  Ps.  106  :  24,  25 ;  Prov.  1  :  24,  25  5  Acts  24  :  25 ;  Rom.  2  :  4. 


a  Pharisee's  house,  this  in  the  Temple ;  that 
before  the  enmity  of  the  leaders  had  been  fully 
daveloped,  this  as  a  warning  of  their  danger ; 
that  represented  simply  a  supper  given  by  a  cer- 
tain man,  this  a  wedding-feast  given  by  a  king 
on  the  marriage  of  his  son ;  in  that  the  guests 
simply  absent  themselves,  in  this  they  maltreat 
the  servants  sent  to  invite  them ;  in  that  they 
simply  are  shut  out  from  the  supper,  in  this 
they  are  destroyed,  and  their  city  burned  with 
fire ;  that  is  addressed  to  the  remark  of  a  by- 
stander, Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  points  out  how  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  communities,  Christian  and  Jewish, 
the  actual  invitation  to  eat  bread  in  that  king- 
dom is  disregarded,  and  portrays  the  reasons  in 
the  three  excuses  assigned,  this  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  parable,  and  sets  forth 
in  a  new  light,  and  from  a  different  stand-point, 
the  judgment  against  the  Jewish  nation  for  its 
rejection  of  the  Lord.  In  brief,  that  parable 
emphasizes  the  Gospel  invitation,  the  fact  of 
judgment  and  condemnation  is  subordinate  and 
incidental,  this  emphasizes  the  judgment  and 
condemnation,  the  Gospel  invitation  is  subordi- 
nate and  incidental.  That  illustrates  the  grace, 
this  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  deroga- 
tory to  Christ  to  suppose  that  he  employed  this 
parable  twice  ;  it  is  rather  a  token  of  the  skill  of 
the  Great  Teacher  that  he  uses  substantially  the 
same  picture  to  teach  lessons  which  in  modern 
theology  have  often  been  represented  as  incon- 
gruous if  not  inconsistent.  The  student  should 
compare  with  this  parable  that  in  Luke  and  the 
notes  there. 

This  parable  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding one — The  Wicked  Husbandmen.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  two  are  separated  by  a 
chapter  division.  The  two  teach  the  same  les- 
son, the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews,  God's 
chosen  people,  and  their  rejection  and  destruc- 
tion in  consequence.  But  that  represents  God  as 
coming  to  demand  fruits,  this  to  bring  a  gift ; 
that  represents  the  nation  as  determined  not  to 
account  for  its  trust,  this  as  determined  not  to 
receive  grace ;  that  is  drawn  from  the  O.  T.,  this 
is  redolent  of  the  N.  T. ;  that  deals  with  the 
Jewish  nation  as  a  nation,  for  the  husbandmen 
conspire  and  act  together  (ch.  21 :  ss),  this  deals 
with  individuals  as  individuals,  each  one  declines 
for  himself  the  king's  invitation,  some  being 
simply  indifferent,  others  open  in  their  enmity 
(venas  5,  e)  ;  that  again  represents  the  calling  of  a 
new  nation  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 


be  given  (ch.  21 : 43),  this  represents  that  in  tbis 
new  call  each  soul  shall  give  account  of  itself, 
and  none  shall  abide  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
without  personal  preparation,  the  wedding-gar- 
ment (verse  12).  That  therefore  teaches  the  unity, 
responsibility  and  judgment  of  nations,  this  dis- 
tributes that  responsibility,  and  allots  that  judg- 
ment to  the  individual. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven   is  likened 
unto    a    man   king  (see  note  on  Matt,  is :  23)   who 
would  make  a  wedding  feast  for  his  son. 
The  wedding  festivities  in  the  East  are  often 
protracted  for   several  days,  sometimes  for  an 
entire  week  or  more  (Gen.  29 : 27  ,•  judges  u  •.  12.  See  notes 
on  John  2 :  i,  etc.,  and  Matt.  25 :  i).     The  word  rendered 
marriage  in  this  verse  is  the  same  translated  wed- 
ding in  the  next.    It  properly  signifies  the  wed- 
ding feast.      "The  two  favorite  images  under 
which  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  set 
forth  the  blessings  of  the  New,  and  of  all  near 
communion  with  God,  that  of  a  festival  (isaiah 

25:6;  65:  13;  Sol.  Song  5:  l),  and  of  a  marriage  (isaiali 
61  :  10 ;  62  :  5  ;  Hos.  2  :  19 ;  Matt.  9  :  15  ;  John  3  :  29  ;  Eph.  5  :  32 ; 

2  Cor.  n  :  2),  meet  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in 
the  marriage  festival  here." — (Trench.)  The 
fact  that  the  guests,  i.  e.  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
constitute  Christ's  bride,  exemplifies  the  fact 
that  no  figures  borrowed  from  human  life  are 
adequate  fully  to  illustrate  spiritual  truth. 
Even  in  the  parable  we  only  see  through  a  glass 
darkly.  For  parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  see 
Prov.  9:3-5;  Zeph.  1  :  7,  8 ;  Luke  22  : 18,  30 ; 
Rev.  19  :  7.  Observe,  that  the  Bible  by  the 
symbol  of  the  feast  represents  the  religious  life  as 
one  of  joyousness,  and  by  the  symbol  of  jthe  mar- 
riage as  one  of  a  most  sacred  and  intimate  fel- 
lowship with  God.  Observe,  too,  that  the 
espousal  takes  place  on  earth ;  the  marriage  is 
completed  in  heaven. 

3.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  when  the 
feast  is  ready,  to  send  a  notice  to  those  that 
have   been   invited   (see  Est.  6 :  s  j  e :  u).      Observe 
here  the  implication  that  the  O.  T.  was  an  invita- 
tion to  the  feast,  to  which  the  N.  T.  was  the 
second  summons,  with  the  declaration,  All  things 
are  ready.     Compare  Gal.  4  :  4. 

4.  An  attempt  is  made  by  some  commentators 
to  find  a  parallel  in  the  N.  T.  for  this  double 
sending,  e.g.,  that  the  first  sending  is  by  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  earlier  ministry  of  the  twelve 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Lord,  the  second  by 
their   preaching    subsequent   to    Pentecost.     I 
should  rather  see  in  it  only  a  testimony  to  the 
long-suffering  and  patience  of  God,  in  repeating 
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6  And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated" 
them  spitefully,  and  slew  them. 

7  But  when  the  king  heard  thereof,  he  was  wroth : 
and  he  sent  forth  his  armies,  and  destroyed"  those  mur- 
derers, and  burned  up  their  city. 

8  Then  saith  he  to  his  servants,  The  wedding  is 
ready,  but  they  which  were  bidden  were  not  worthy." 

9  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as 
ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage. 

10  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  highways,  and 
gathered  together  all,1  as  many  as  they  found,  both 


bad  and  good:  and  the  wedding  was  furnished  with 
guests. 

11  And  when  the  king  came  in  toy  see  the  guests,  he 
saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a  wedding2  garment : 

12  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Friend,  how  earnest  thou 
in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding  garment?    And  he 
was"  speechless. 

13  Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants,  Bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  take  himb  away,  and  cast  him  into  outer 
darkness:0    there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 


n  1  Thess.  2  :  15. . . .v  Dan.  9  :  -36;  Luke  19  :  S7....wch.  10:  11,  13  ;  Acts  13  :  46  ;  Rev.  3  :4;  22:  14.... T  eh.  13  :  47.... y  Zeph.  1  :  1J.... 
zPs.  45:  14;  Isa.  61  :  10;  2  Cor.  5  :  3;  Eph.  4  :  24;  Rev.  16  :  15  ;  19  :  8.... a  Jer.  8  :  26.... b  Isa.  82  :  1  ;  Rev.  21  :  27....C  ch.  8  :  12. 


and  re -repeating  the  Gospel  message,  as  I  should 
see  in  the  end  of  the  parable  a  justification  for 
refusing  to  cast  pearls  before  the  swine  that 
trample  them  under-foot  and  turn  again  to  rend 
the  giver. — All  things  are  ready.  See  note 
on  Luke  14  : 17. 

5,6.  In  the  parable  in  Luke  the  excuses  of 
those  that  decline  are  given  more  fully.  See 
notes  there.  Observe  the  two  classes  here. 
First  are  the  indifferent,  They  made  light  of 
it,  literally,  But  they  caring  not ;  the  same  word 
is  rendered  neglect  in  Hebrew  2  :  3,  which  illus- 
trates the  character  of  these  hearers.  The 
second  are  the  open  enemies  of  the  King  (verne  e). 
These  two  classes,  the  indifferent  and  the  openly 
opposed,  indicate  nearly  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion.— The  first  class  again  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  They  went  their  ways,  one  to  his 
farm,  the  other  to  his  commerce.  Mer- 
chandise is  admissible  here  as  a  translation  only 
in  the  sense  of  "The  act  or  business  of  trading." 
The  original  (tunoQla  from  fiutooos,  traveler)  sig- 
nifies literally,  &  journey  for  traffic.  Thus  it  here 
indicates,  the  labor,  not  the  results,  of  acquisition. 
One  was  absorbed  by  his  possession,  the  other 
by  his  getting.  "  The  first  would  enjoy  what  he 
already  possesses ;  the  second  would  acquire 
what  is  as  yet  only  in  anticipation.  The  first 
represents  the  rich ;  the  second  those  that 
would  be  rich  (i  Tim.  e :  9,  with  n)." — (Trench.) 

Entreated  them  spitefully  and  slew 
them.  Neglect  of  the  invitation  we  can  under- 
stand, but  why  this  murdering  of  the  king's 
heralds  ?  A  royal  feast  often  possesses  a  polit- 
ical significance.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  feast  recorded  in  Esther,  ch.  1,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  great  gathering  called  when  Xerxes 
(Ahasuerus)  was  planning  his  Greek  expedition. 
A.  refusal  to  attend  such  a  feast  would  be  signifi- 
cant of  rebellion,  which  some  might  carry  fur- 
ther than  others.  For  the  historical  fulfillment 
of  this  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Jewish  maltreatment 
of  the  apostles,  see  Acts  4  :  3  ;  5  : 18,  40  ;  7  :  58  ; 
8  :  3  ;  12  :  3  ;  14;  5,  19  ;  16  :  23  ;  17  :  5  ;  21  :  30 ; 
23  :  2 ;  1  Thess.  2  :  2,  14-16.  Arnot  gives  well 
the  practical  application :  "  In  our  own  day,  it  does 
not  require  extraordinary  sagacity  to  perceive 
the  same  spirit  in  the  relish  and  readiness  with 


which  certain  classes  catch  up  a  cry  against  any 
one  who,  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
has  discharged  his  commission  in  full." 

7.  The  armies  of  the  earth  are  God's  armies, 
by  whom  he  executes  punishment  on  ungodly 

nations    (l)eut.  28  :  49,  Ac. ;    Isaiah  10  :  5,  6 ;     Jer.  51  :  20-23). 

The  direct  reference  here  is,  of  course,  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman 
legions.  Observe  that  only  the  murderers  are 
destroyed  ;  those  who  simply  rejected  the  invita- 
tion are  only  rejected  from  the  supper.  Compare 
Luke  14  :  24  with  19  :  27.  I  would  not  press 
this,  except  so  far  as  it  indicates  a  gradation  to 
the  divine  punishments. 

8.  Not    worthy.      Compare   Acts   13  :  40. 
Those  that  refuse  God's  grace,  whatever  the 
excellence  of  their  character,  are  the  unworthy ; 
those  that  show  themselves  ready  to  receive  it 
are  the  worthy,  whatever  the  natural  poverty  of 
their  character.    Luke  18  : 10-14. 

9.  1O.    The  highways.    More  literally  the 
confluences  of  the  ways,  i.  e.,  the  open  squares  and 
market-places  where  the  people  would  naturally 
assemble.      Observe,    the    invitation    is    to    be 
extended  without  discrimination,  and  all  both 
bad  and  good  are  to  be  brought  to  the  feast. 
There  is  no  condition  of  coming  to  Christ,  but 
just  to  come.    The  bad  are  invited  that  they  may 
be  made  good  (i  Cor.  6 : 9-11 ;  Eph.  2 : 1-5).     "The  beau- 
tiful words  of  Augustine  on  Christ's  love  to  his 
church  may  find    here    their  application,   'He 
loved  her  foul  that  he  might  make  her  fair.'  " — 
(Trench.)      Compare    Jer.    3   :  1-14.      Of    the 
"good,"  Nathaniel  and  Cornelius  are  illustra- 
tions (John  1  :  47  ;  Acts  10  :  1,  2,  4,  22  ;  compare  Lnke  8  :  15)  ;  of 

the   "bad,"   Matthew  and  Zaccheus  and  Saul 

Of  TarSUS  (Matt.  9:9;  Luke  19  :  2,  8 ;  Acts  9:1,2;  1  Tim. 
1  :  13-16). 

11-13.  It  is  a  custom  at  the  present  day  in 
the  East  for  the  host  to  present  his  guests  with 
robes  of  honor.  A  story  is  told  in  Trench,  of  a 
vizier  slain  for  failing  to  wear  such  a  robe,  his 
failure  being  accounted  a  mark  of  disrespect.  It 
is  certain  that  robes  were  an  important  part  of 
Oriental  wealth  (josh,  i  •.  21 ;  judges  14 : 12 ;  James  5 : 2),  and 
were  often  given  as  marks  of  peculiar  favor  (Gen. 

41  :  42 ;  45  :  22  ;  1  Sam.  18  :  4 ;  2  Kings  5:5;  Dan.  5:7;  Esther  6  : 8), 

and,  probably,  were  frequently  given  out  on  State 
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14  For*1  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

15  Then8  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how 
they  might  entangle  him  in  his  talk. 

16  And  they  sent  out  unto  him  their  disciples,  with 
the  Herodians,  saying,  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art 


true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither 
carest  thou  lor  any  man ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the 
person  of  men. 

17  Tell  us  therefore.  What  thinkest  thou  ?    Is  it  law- 
ful to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  not  ? 


d  ch.  1  :  14 ;  20  :  16 ;  Lake  13  :  23,  24 e  Mark  12  :  13,  etc. ;  Luke  20  :  20,  etc. 


occasions  to  all  guests.  The  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  wedding  garment  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion,  some  Protestant  writers  having  in- 
sisted that  it  represents  faith,  the  Bomish  writers 
that  it  represents  charity.  Christ  gives  no  inter- 
pretation. Here  he  simply  teaches  that  though 
all,  both  bad  and  good,  are  invited,  no  one  will 
be  allowed  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  who  is  not 
prepared  for  the  company  and  the  occasion. 
In  what  that  preparation  consists,  and  how  pro- 
cured, he  does  not  here  teach.  But  other  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  answer  these  questions.  Our 
own  righteousness  is  as  filthy  rags  (isaiah  64 : 6) ; 
these  God  takes  from  us  that  he  may  clothe  us 
with  garments  of  salvation  (Luke  is  •.  22 ;  Isaiah  ei :  10), 
which  are  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  (Rev.  i  •.  14).  These  we  put  on  when  we  put 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  in  baptism 
(Rom.  is :  14 ;  Gal.  s :  26, 27),  which  we  do,  not  merely 
by  a  belief  in  Christ,  but  by  such  a  personal 
reception  of  him,  that  we  lay  off  the  old  man  and 
put  on  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus  (Eph.  4 : 24 ;  Col. 
3 : 10-14).  Without  these  garments  of  holiness, 
the  free  gift  of  God  (Rev.  3 :  is),  none  can  enter 
heaven  (Rev.  ie :  15).  The  wedding  garment,  then, 
is  neither  charity  nor  faith,  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  saints  (Rev.  19  :s),  i.  «.,  that  radical 
change  in  character  and  life  wrought  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  (Heb. 
12 : 14).  To  be  without  a  wedding  garment, 
implied  that  the  man  thought  his  usual  attire 
good  enough  for  the  king's  wedding ;  he  thus 
represents  those  who  profess  to  follow  Christ, 
but  who  think  themselves  good  enough  as  they 
are,  and  do  not  seek  from  him  that  new  birth 
without  which  no  man  can  see  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  lesson,  then,  of  this  incident  of 
the  wedding  garment  is  that  no  one  can  enter 
heaven  except  through  humility  and  a  change 
of  nature,  that  we  must  not  only  accept  Jesus 
Christ  openly,  but  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  there  is  discrimination  in  God's  king- 
dom, but  to  be  exercised  by  the  king,  not  by 
his  servants  (Matt.  13 : 29,  so),  and  at  the  door  of 
the  feast,  not  in  the  invitation. 

Friend.  The  word  so  rendered  here  (Ir-ai^o?), 
appears  only  here  and  in  Matt.  11  : 19 ;  30  : 13 ; 
and  26  : 50.  See  note  on  Matthew  20  :  13.— 
,  Speechless,  literally  gagged.  That  he  had  no 
answer  to  make  shows  clearly  that  it  was  not 
beyond  his  power  to  be  properly  attired.  The 
spiritual  significance  Arnot  puts  well.  "The 


judgment  will  be  so  conducted  that  the  con- 
demned will  be  compelled  to  own  the  justice  of 
their  sentence." — Servants.  The  Greek  word 
translated  servants,  in  verse  13,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  rendered  servants  in  verse  3.  The  one  are 
the  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  the  other  are  the 
angels.  Compare  Matt.  13  :  39,  49. — Outer 
darkness.  See  note  on  Matt.  8  : 12. 

14.  This  verse  is  the  text  of  the  parable.    The 
many  called  include,  first,  the  entire  Jewish 
nation,  who  are  not  chosen,  because  they  refuse 
the  Gospel  invitation ;   second,  the  Gentiles,  of 
whom  they  alone  are  chosen  who  see  and  seek 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  in  which  it  consists, 
"righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."    Rom.  14:17. 

Ch.  22  :  15-22.    CONCERNING  TRIBUTE  TO  OZESAR.— 

THE  GROUND  AND  THE  LIMITATION  OF  THE  DUTY  Of 
OBEDIENCE  TO  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

This  incident  is  also  given  by  Mark  (12 :  is-n), 
and  Luke  (20 : 20-25).  It  occurred  in  the  Temple, 
during  the  last  day  of  Christ's  public  teaching. 

15.  Took  counsel.    That  is,  held  a  consul- 
tation ;  no  official  meeting,  as  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
is  indicated.     Their  previous  attempt  (Matt.  21 : 23) 
appears  to  have  been  without  concert  or  prepa- 
ration.   Luke  describes  more  fully  their  object : 
"They  sent   forth   spies,   which   should   feign 
themselves  just  men,  that  they  might  take  hold 
of  his  words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  him 
unto  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governor," 
t.  e.,  the  Roman  governor  Pilate. 

16.  Their    disciples.     Concealing   them- 
selves, and  sending  persons  who  should  be  un- 
known   to    Jesus. — With     the    Herodians. 
These  are  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Mark 
12  : 13,  etc.,  and  Mark  3  :  6.    The  reference  to 
the  leaven  of  Herod  in  Mark  8  : 15  contains  per- 
haps an  indirect  allusion  to  them.    They  are  not 
described    by  Josephus    or    any  contemporary 
writers.     Their  character  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured from  their  name.    They  were  probably  a 
political  rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  party,  the 
adherents  of  the  Herodian  family,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  Caesar.    The  Herodians,  therefore, 
would  have  been  ready  to  prefer  an  accusation 
against  any  one  who  counselled  refusal  to  pay 
the  Roman  tax. — Master,    we    know,    etc. 
They  purported  to  be  true  inquirers,  to  desire 
counsel,  and  by  flattery  sought  to  draw  him  on 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  Roman  tax.    To  them  is 
applicable  the  proverb  which  Alford   quotes: 
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18  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  said, 
Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ? 

19  Snew  me  the  tribute  money.    And  they  brought 
unto  him  a  penny. 

20  And  lie  saith  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  ? 


21  They  say  unto  him,  Caesar's.    Then  saith  he  unto 
them,  Render  therefore  unto  Csesar  the  things  which 
are    Caesar's,   and    unto   God*   the    things   that  are 
God's 

22  When  they  had  heard  these  words*  they  mar- 
velled, and  left  him,  and  went  their  way. 


f  ch.  17  :  25,  27 ;  Rom.  13:7 g  Mai.  1  :  6-8 ;  3  :  8-10. 


The  devil  never  lies  so  foully  as  when  he  tells 
the  truth.  Compare  with  their  language  here 
their  characterization  of  Christ  on  other  occa- 
sions, e.  g.  John  7  :  12  ;  8  :  48 ;  9  : 10. 

17.  Is   it    lawful    to   give  tribute  unto 
Caesar,    or   not  ?     Mark  adds  the  still  more 
direct  question :    Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not 
give?    Caesar  was  the  official  name  of  the  Roman 
emperor.      The  reigning  Caesar  was    Tiberius. 
The  tribute,  literally  census  money,  i.  e.  poll  tax, 
was  paid  by  every  Jew.     It  was  inquisitorial, 
followed  a  careful  taking  of  the  census,  in  which 
every  man  was  obliged  to  report  his  family,  his 
property  and  his  income  (see  note  on  Luke  2 :  i),  and 
was  extremely  odious  to  the  Jews,  who  counted 
it  a  badge  of  their  national  degradation  (compare 
note  on  Matt.  9 : 9).      Its  payment  was  resisted  by 
some,  especially  among  the  Galileans,  not  only 
on  political  but  also  on  religious  grounds.   Deut. 
17  : 15  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  quasi  jus- 
tification for  their  resistance.     The  revolt   re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  5  :  37  (see  note  there)  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  this  tax. 

18.  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wicked- 
ness.     Luke   characterizes  it  more  clearly  as 
craftiness,  Mark  as  hypocrisy. — Why  tempt  ye 
me,  hypocrites  ?     "  Jesus  shows  them  that  he 
is  true,  as  they  had  said." — (Bengel.) 


DENABIUS— A  PENNY. 

19,   20.    Show  me  the    tribute  money. 

Literally,  the  coin  of  the  census,  i.  e.  the  coin  in 
which  the  tribute  is  paid. — They  brought  unto 
him  a  penny.  Literally,  a  denarius,  a  Roman 
coin  equal  to  about  seventeen  cents  of  our  money. 
The  annexed  cut  shows  the  image  and  super- 
scription referred  to.  By  requiring  them  to 
bring  him  the  coin  he  compels  them  to  answer, 
tacitly,  their  own  question ;  for  the  Jewish 
rabbis  taught  that,  "wheresoever  the  money  of 
any  king  is  current,  there  the  inhabitants  ac- 
knowledge that  king  for  their  lord." — (Light- 
foot.)  By  accepting  the  Roman  coinage  they 
accepted  the  Roman  government  and  all  the  con- 
sequent responsibilities  and  obligations. 


21.  Render  unto  Caesar.  Rather  here, 
give  back  to  Caesar.  Compare  for  similar  use  of 
the  same  verj)  (uxodldatpi),  Luke  4  :  20  ;  9  :  43. 
They  ask,  is  it  lawful  to  give,  he  replies,  give 
back.  Since  they  accepted  in  the  coinage  of 
Caesar  the  benefits  of  his  government,  they  were 
bound  to  give  back  a  recompense  in  tribute. — 
The  things  that  are  God's.  Not  the  tem- 
ple tribute  merely,  but  all  things.  As  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Caesar's  government  involves  the 
duty  of  tax-paying  to  him,  so  the  acceptance  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  from  above  involves 
the  duty  of  supreme  allegiance  to  God. 

LESSONS  OF  THIS  INCIDENT.  The  problem. 
The  enquirers  appeared  to  be  honest  disciples 
(Lake  20 : 20),  approached  Christ  with  the  language 
of  respect  (verse  ie)  and  with  a  question  on  which 
the  nation  was  divided.  If  Christ  replied,  Pay 
tribute,  he  would  render  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  who,  without  exception,  expected  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Roman  yoke  and  Roman  tax- 
ation by  the  Messiah.  If  he  answered,  Pay  not, 
he  would  involve  himself  with  the  Roman  gove'rn- 
ment,  and  afford  a  real  ground  for  the  false 
accusation  afterwards  preferred  against  him  (Luke 
23 : 2).  The  latter  answer  the  Pharisees  hoped  to 
elicit  from  Christ.' — Christ's  solution.  He  com- 
pels the  questioners  to  expose  their  own  incon- 
sistency. They  accept  in  the  coin  of  Rome  the 
Roman  government.  So  long  as  they  do  this  they 
are  bound  to  give  back  support  to  it.  For  so 
long  as  the  citizen  accepts  the  benefit  of  a  govern- 
men  the  owes  it  allegiance  and  obedience.  At  the 
same  time  Christ  affords  both  the  ground  and 
the  limitation  of  this  obedience.  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Because  we  are  to 
render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  we  are 
to  render  to  Caasar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
for  Csesar  is  of  God ;  but  when  Caesar  requires 
what  God  forbids  we  are  to  disobey.  For  illus- 
tration of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  human  law, 
see  Rom.  13  : 1-7  ;  1  Cor.  7  :  21-34  ;  Ephes.  6  : 
5-8  ;  Col.  3  :  22-25 ;  1  Pet.  3  : 13-17.— For  illus- 
tration of  the  duty  of  disobedience,  under  the 
higher  law  of  allegiance  to  God,  see  Dan.  3  : 
18  ;  6  :  10 ;  Acts  4  : 19  ;  5  :  39.  Certain  of  the 
commentators  see  in  Christ's  answer  here  a  solu- 
tion of  the  much-vexed  question  of  Church  and 
State.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  has  any-e 
thing  more  than  a  remote  bearing  on  that  prob- 
lem.—Spiritual  lesson.  This  Dean  Alford  sug- 
gests. It  can  hardly  have  been  recognized  by 
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23  Theh  same  day  came  to  him  the  Sadducees,  which1 
say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  and  asked  him, 

24  Saying,  Master,  Moses  said,  If  J  a  man  die,  having 
no  children,  his  brother  shall  marry  his  wife,  and  raise 
up  seed  unto  his  brother. 

25  Now  there  were  with  us  seven  brethren :  and  the 
first   when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased,  and,  hav- 
ing no  issue,  left  his  wife  unto  his  brother  : 

26  Likewise  the  second  also,  and  the  third,  unto  the 
seventh. 

27  And  last  of  all  the  woman  died  also. 

28  Therefore,  in  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall 
she  be  of  the  seven  ?  for  they  all  had  her. 


29  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  do  err, 
not*  knowing  the  scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God. 

30  For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels'  of  God  in 
heaven. 

31  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have 
ye  not  read  that  which  was  sp.iken  unto  you  by  God, 
saying, 

32  Im  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?    God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living. 

33  And  when  the  multitude  heard  this,  they  were 
astonished"  at  his  doctrine. 


h  Mark  18  :  18,  etc. ;  Luke  20  :  27,  etc. . . .  i  Aet«  23  :  8. . . .. 


Aet«  23  :  8. . .  .j  Deut.  45  :  5  :  Ruth  1  :  11 ...  .k  John  50  :  9. . . . 
3  :  6,  15,  16;  Heb.  11  :  16 n  ch.  7  :  28 ;  Mark  12  :  17. 


1  cb.  18  :  10 ;  1  John  3:2 m  Exod. 


ie  auditors,  but  it  is  perhaps  none  the  less  in- 
volved, though  indirectly,  in  the  second  clause 
of  Christ's  reply.  "Man  is  the  coinage  and  bears 
the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i :  2?) ;  and  this  image  is 

not   lost    by  the   fall  (Gen.  9:6;  Acts  17  :  29  j  James  3  :  9). 

We  owe  then  ourselves  to  God  ;  and  this  solemn 
duty  is  implied,  of  giving  ourselves  to  Hun,  with 
all  that  we  have  and  are." 

Ch.  22  :  2»-33.  THE  SADDUCEES  SILENCED.— THE 
SCRIPTURE  PROVES  THE  RESURRECTION. — FAITH  IN 
GOD'S  OMNIPOTENCE  REMOVES  AIX  DIFFICULTIES. 

This  conference  is  reported  also  in  Mark  12  : 
18-27,  and  Luke  20  :  27-40.— See  the  latter  pas- 
sage and  notes  there. 

23.  The  Sadducees.  The  materialists  and 
Infidels  of  the  first  century.  They  denied  not 
merely  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  also  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul  (Acts 
J3 :  a).  For  brief  statement  of  their  history  and 
opinions,  see  note  on  Matt.  3  :  7. — Which  say. 
Rather,  saying ;  i.  e.  they  came  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  arguing  the  point  with  Jesus. 

24-28.  The  law  referred  to  is  recorded  in 
Deut.  25  :  5,  6.  For  illustration  of  its  exercise 
see  Ruth,  chap.  4.  The  case  here  proposed  was 
doubtless  an  imaginary  one,  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  an  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life.  An  illustration  of  the 
•  spirit  of  much  modern  theological  controversy. 

21).  Not  knowing,  i.  e.  not  understanding. 
Two  frequent  causes  of  religious  error  are  here 
hinted  at :  first,  a  failure  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  we  often  read,  as  they  did,  either 
superficially  and  carelessly,  or  blinded  by  our 
theological  prejudices ;  second,  a  failure  to  real- 
ize the  power  of  God,  it  being  a  common  error 
of  theological  and  philosophical  reasoning  to 
limit  the  divine  power  to  those  forms  of  exercise 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Observe  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  expressly  rests  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  on  the  exercise  of  divine  power  (Act* 

86  :  8  j  Rom.  4  :  17  ;  8  :  11  ;  1  Cor.  6  :  H). 

30.  Compare  Luke  20  :  34-36  which  gives  the 
reply  more  fully.  For  a  consideration  of  the 
Bible  idea  of  marriage  see  notes  on  Matt.  19  : 
4-8.  This  declaration  does  not  imply  that  the 


angels'  are  the  spirits  of  the  departed ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  discriminates  between  the  two,  for 
it  compares  the  one  to  the  other.  Nor  does 
it  imply  that  there  is  no  recognition  of  friends 
in  heaven  and  no  perpetuation  of  friendship. 
Nor  does  it  involve  the  literal  resurrection  of 
the  earthly  body ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  a 
radical  difference  between  the  celestial  and  the 

terrestrial   body.      (Compare   1  Cor.   15  :  42-44,   50.)      But 

Christ  declares  that  as  in  heaven  there  will  be  no 
more  death  (Luke  20 :  se),  so  there  will  be  no  succes- 
sion and  renewal  of  life,  which  is  the  main  object 
of  marriage  ;  hence  the  physical  relation  of  mar- 
riage will  not  continue  to  exist ;  and  that  alone 
constitutes  the  difficulty  in  the  case  proposed. 

31,  32.  Christ  refers  the  Sadducees,  not  to 
the  teaching  of  the  later  prophets,  but  to  Moses 
whom  they  had  cited.  And  he  carries  them  back 
to  God's  covenant  with  Israel  as  a  nation,  entered 
into  at  the  burning  bush  (Lnke  20 : 37  5  Exod.  3 :  e). 
Observe  that  both  here  and  there  the  language 
is  in  the  present  tense,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
etc.  Thus  the  covenant,  which  rendered  the 
Jews  God's  peculiar  people,  is  itself  called  to 
witness  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Christ's 
use  of  this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  an  intermediate  unconscious  state,  and  equally 
so  with  the  position  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is 
not  taught  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  O.  T. 
Christ  shows  that  it  is  not  only  taught  there, 
but  is  inwrought  into  the  very  structure  of  the 
teaching,  and  asserts  that  the  Sadducees  fail 
to  recognize  it  only  because  they  know  not 
the  Scriptures.  A  comparison  of  Christ's  lan- 
guage here  with  Rom.  14  :  9,  Christ  is  "Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living, ' '  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  verbal  contradictions  which 
are  not  infrequent  in  Scripture.  But  the  con- 
tradiction is  merely  verbal ;  the  argument  there 
really  confirms  the  argument  here  ;  for  Paul  cites 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  as  an  evidence 
that  he  is  the  Lord  of  those  that  die,  who  are  also 
raised  from  the  dead  that  he  may  be  their  Lord. 
Luke  repeats  Christ's  practical  deduction,  which 
is  the  same  as  Paul's  :  "All  live  to  him."  See 
Luke  20  :  38  and  note,  and  compare  Rom.  14  :  8. 
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34  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  he  had 
put  the  Sadducees  to  silence,  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether. 

35  Then0  one  of  them,  -which  toot  a  lawyer,  asked 
him  a  question^  tempting  him,  and  saying, 

36  Master,  which  is  tne  great  commandment  in  the 
law? 


[On.  XXIL 


37  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou?  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind. 

38  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

39  And  the  second  is  Tike  unto  it,i  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 


o  Luke  10  :  25,  etc p  Deut.  6  :  5  ;  10  :  12 q  Lev.  19  :  18. 


33.  Doctrine.     Rather,  teaching;  here  cer- 
tainly not  what  he  taught,  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  was  generally  accepted  among  the 
people,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  confirmed  it 
and  confounded  those  who  opposed  it. 

Ch.  22  : 34-40.  THE  GREAT  COMMANDMENT.— CHBIST'S 
CEEED  :  LOVE. — CHBIST'S  DEFINITION  OF  PIETY  AND 
PHILANTHBOPY. 

Parallel  to  this  is  Mark  12  :  28-34.  The  ac- 
count is  not  given  by  Luke  or  John.  But  an 
incident  analogous  is  found  in  Luke  (10 :  as,  etc.), 
where  Christ,  in  answer  to  a  further  inquiry,  de- 
fines by  a  parable  what  is  a  neighbor,  and  also 
interprets  the  nature  of  true  love.  The  two 
passages  should  be  studied  together.  That  the 
two  are  not  different  reports  of  the  same  inci- 
dent is  evident,  because  :  that  reported  by  Luke 
(a)  occurs  earlier  in  Christ's  ministry ;  (b)  prob- 
ably in  Perea ;  (c)  the  inquirer  gives  the  sum- 
mary of  the  law  ;  (d)  Christ's  object  is  to  humble 
a  self-righteous  inquirer.  This  occurs  (a)  at  the 
close  of  Christ's  ministry  ;  (b)  in  Jerusalem  ;  (c) 
Christ  gives  the  summary  of  the  law ;  (d)  his 
purpose  is  the  rebuke  of  Pharisaic  dialectics,  and 
the  inculcation  of  love  as  the  essence  of  true 
religion. 

34.  That  he  had  put  the  Sadducees  to 
silence.      Literally,  had  muzzled  the  Sadducees. 
In  this  victory  over  their  opponents  they  exulted. 
Observe,  the  Sadducees,  though  probably  not  con- 
vinced, were  silenced  ;  they  could  make  no  reply. 

35.  A  laAvyer.    That  is,  one  versed  in  the 
rabbinical  laws  ;  a  Jewish  theologian.     In  Mark 
he  is  called  a  scribe.    The  latter  phrase  appears 
to  have  been  an  official  designation  of  a  recog- 
nized teacher  ;  the  former  an  unofficial  designa- 
tion of  one  learned  in  Jewish  laws,  both  scriptural 
and  traditional. — Tempting    him.    He  subse- 
quently accepted  Christ's  answer  heartily  (Mark 
is :  32-34).   It  does  not  follow  that  he  was  an  honest 
inquirer  in  the  beginning.    I  judge  that  he  was 
neither  a  caviller,  nor  a  disciple,  but  one  curious 
to  see  what  reply  Christ  would  make  to  one  of 
the  puzzling  theological  problems  of  the  day. 

36.  Compare    Mark's   language    (Mark  12 :  as). 
The  question  was  a  common  one.     Some  Phari- 
sees asserted  that  the  Sabbath  commandment 
was  first  in  importance  ;  others,  the  law  against 
idolatry ;  others  put  first  the  rabbinical  rules  re- 
specting ablutions. 


37.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
etc.  The  language  of  this  verse  is  not  that  of 
mere  emphatic  iteration.  Each  word  has  its 
own  peculiar  significance.  The  heart  is  the  seat 
of  the  affections  and  emotions.  God  calls  not 
merely  for  obedience,  but  for  love.  Compare 
Prov.  33  :  26 ;  Jer.  3  : 14.  The  word  soul  should 
rather  be  rendered  life.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  primary  significance  of  the  Greek  (ytxij), 
which  is  derived  from  a  verb  meaning  to  breathe. 
It  signifies  the  vital  principle,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
generally,  either  physical  life,  as  in  Matt.  2  :  20 ; 
Acts  20  :  34 ;  27  : 10 ;  or  all  that  is  embodied  in 
our  word  life  in  its  deeper  significance.  It 
would  generally  be  better  translated  by  the 
word  l\fe.  Thus,  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to 
gam  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  is 
really,  Lose  his  own  life,  that  to  which  the 
world  should  minister  (see  note  on  Matt,  is  •.  25) ;  Ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls,  is,  Rest  unto  your 
lives,  i.  e.  in  your  whole  experience.  Here  the 
command  is,  Love  with  thy  whole  life,  i.  e.,  love 
must  not  only  manifest  itself  in  feeling,  it  must 
rule  the  whole  life,  by  ruling  its  source  and 
springs.  "The  reason  must  be  a  reason  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  love ;  the  conscience  must  be  a 
conscience  acting  in  the  atmosphere  of  love  ;  the 
taste  must  be  a  taste  acting  in  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  love — love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  The  appetites  and  passions,  and  every 
other  faculty,  in  all  their  power  and  variety  and 
versatility,  may  act,  but  they  will  act  as  steeds 
that  feel  the  one  rein,  which  goes  back  to  the 
hands  of  the  one  driver,  whose  name  is  Love." — 
(Henry  Ward  Eeecher.)  John  14  : 15,  23 ;  2  Cor. 
5  : 14 ;  1  John  3  :  5 ;  4  : 16,  illustrate  this  com- 
mand. The  mind  embraces  the  intellectual 
powers  and  activities,  whether  employed  in 
study,  in  business,  or  in  social  activity.  A 
supreme  love  toward  God  must  be  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  whole  mental  life,  and  furnish  its 
purpose.  Parallel  to  this  is  Prov.  12  :  5 ;  Psalm 
119  :  15,  97 ;  2  Cor.  10  :  5 ;  Phil.  1  :  9.  Mark 
adds,  with  all  thy  strength.  That  is,  the  love 
must  be  one  of  enthusiasm  and  power,  not  a 
sentiment,  but  a  working  force.  Parallel  to  this 
is  Eccles.  9  : 10 ;  Rom.  12  : 11 ;  Eph.  6:6,  7 ; 
Col.  3  :  23.  The  commandment  is  quoted  by 
Christ  from  Deut.  6  :  4,  5. 

39.  Like  unto  it.  Because  love  is  always 
the  same  in  character,  whether  it  goes  out 
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40  On  these  two  commandments'  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

41  While    the    Pharisees   were   gathered   together, 
Jesus  asked  them, 

42  Saying,  What"  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  son  is 
he  ?    They  say  unto  him,  The  Son  of  David. 

43  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David  in 
spirit  call  him'  Lord,  saying, 


44  The  LORD  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ? 

45  If  David   then   call   him  Lord,  how  is  he   his 
son  ? 

46  And"  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word ; 
neither7  durst  any  man,  from  that  day  forth,  ask  bun 
any  more  questions. 


r  Rom.  13:9;  Jss.  2  : 


i  Mark  12  :  35,  etc. ;  Luke  20  :  41,  etc. . .  .t  Ps.  110  :  1 ;  Acts  2  :  34.  36 :  Heb.  1  :  13 ;  10  : 12, 13. . .  .u  Luke  14  :  6. 
...  .v  Mark  12  :  34 ;  Luke  20  :  40. 


toward  God  or  toward  man ;  and  because  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  True  piety  and 
morality  can  never  be  divorced.  Piety  without 
morality  is  superstition  ;  morality  without  piety 
is  conventional  and  insincere.  Compare  1  John 
4  :  7,  8,  20.— Thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On, 
Who  is  my  neighbour?  see  Luke  10  :  25  and 
James  1  :  27.  Observe  that  self-love  is  not 
wrong,  when  it  is  mated  to  and  balanced  by  love 
to  others.  Observe,  too,  that  the  command  here 
goes  farther  than  the  Golden  Rule  (Matt.  7 : 12), 
though  one  interprets  the  other ;  that  affords  a 
measure  of  conduct ;  this  calls  for  that  love 
which  can  alone  inspire  right  conduct.  The 
precept  is  quoted  from  Lev.  19  : 18. 

40.  Remember  that  Christ  came  to  fulfill  the 
law  and  the  prophets  (Matt.  &  •.  n  and  note) ;  he  here, 
therefore,  declares  the  end  of  his  mission,  viz., 
the  inspiration  of  love  toward  God  and  man. 
Love  is  the  highest  of  the  graces  (i  Cor.  ch.  is),  the 

fulfillment    Of    the    law    (Rom.  13  :  9,  10  ;   Gal.  5  : 13,  u), 

the  test  and  measure  of  Christian  experience 
(Uohn3:i4).  Neither  a  ceremony,  a  creed,  nor 
an  emotional  experience,  but  love,  is  the  heart  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  by  love,  as 
Christ  defines  it  here,  that  the  soul  lives  in 
harmony  with  God ;  by  love,  as  Paul  defines  it 
in  1  Cor.  ch.  13,  that  he  is  to  live  in  harmony  with 
his  fellow-men ;  and  by  love  that  he  is  to  secure 
harmony  in  himself.  "There  is  biit  one  pilot 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — there  is  but  one 
pilot  from  this  world  to  the  next — and  his  name 
is  Love." — (Henry  Ward  Beecher.)  But  this  love 
is  not  merely  an  emotion,  or  sentiment,  or  an 
impulse,  but  a  principle,  which  seated  in  the 
heart,  rules  the  life,  inspires  the  mind,  and  im- 
parts strength  to  the  whole  man.  Observe,  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  call  for  the 
suppression  of  man's  powers,  but  for  the  highest 
conceivable  inspiration  and  activity  of  the  whole 
being,  under  the  summer  influence  of  love,  and 
this  the  highest  conceivable  form  of  love,  love 
received  from  and  going  out  to  God. 

Ch.  22  :  41-46.  THE  PHARISEES  BAFFLED.  — THE 
DIVINITY  OF  THE  MESSIAH  PBOVED  FROM  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

This  incident  is  recorded  also  in  Mark  12  : 35-37 
and  Luke  20  :  41-M.  Compare  Mark's  account. 


42.  What   think   ye   of  the  Messiah? 

The  word  Christ  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a 
title.  The  question  is  not,  What  think  ye  of  me 
personally  ?  but,  What  think  ye  of  the  Messiah 
whom  all  are  expecting  ?  See  note  on  names  of 
Jesus,  page  21.— The  Son  of  David.  This 
was  the  common  opinion,  and  it  was  true  (Luke 
i :  32 ;  Rom.  i :  a),  but  not  the  whole  truth.  It  was 
not  generally  believed  by  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  divine.  Jesus  was  condemned 
for  blasphemy  in  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  26 : 63-6s).  In  this  colloquy  he  proves  out  of 
the  Scripture  that  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  was 
to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

43.  In  spirit.    Mark's  language  is  yet  more 
clear,  By  the  Holy  Ghost:  "  a  weighty  declaration 
by  our  Lord  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures. ' ' — ( Alford. ) 

44.  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm  110.    It  is 
one  frequently  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  pro- 
phetic Of  the  Messiah  (Acts  2  :  34,  etc.  j  1  Cor.  15  :  25 ;  Heb. 
1:13;  6:6;  7:17,  21;  10:  13).      It    is    evident,    from    its 

use  here  and  in  these  passages,  that  it  was  gen- 
erally so  regarded  by  the  Jews.  The  language 
of  the  verse  cited  (ver.  i)  is  unambiguous. 
"There  was  not  any  one  on  earth  in  the  time  of 
David  to  whom  it  could  be  applicable ;  any  one 
whom  he  would  call  his  "Lord"  or  superior. 
If,  therefore,  the  Psalm  was  written  by  David,  it 
must  have  referred  to  the  Messiah,  to  one  whom 
he  owned  as  his  Superior,  his  Lord,  his  Sover- 
eign."—  (Barnes.)  —  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand.  A  place  of  the  highest  honor  (i  Kings  2 : 19 ; 
i  Sam.  20  : 25;  Matt.  20  :  21).  —  Till  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool.  Alford  and  Tichen- 
dorf,  instead  of  footstool,  read  under  thy  feet. 
Putting  the  feet  on  captives  taken  in  war  was  a 
common  Oriental  method  of  symbolizing  com- 
plete triumph  OVer  them  (Joshua  10  :  24 ;  2  Sam.  22  :  4l). 

Parallel  to  this  promise  is  1  Cor.  15  :  25  and  Heb. 
10  : 13. 

46.  Neither  durst  any  one  from  that 
day  forth  ask  him  any  more.  That  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  cavilling.  His  disciples  asked 
him  questions  subsequently  (Matt.  24:3;  26:22;  John 
w :  5) ;  and  the  effect  of  these  instructions  on  the 
common  people  was  not  to  repel,  but  to  attract 

them  (Mark  12  : 37). 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


'"pHEN  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  and  to  his 
JL    disciples, 

2  Saying,  The"   scribes   and   the    Pharisees   sit  in 
Moses  seat : 


3  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  alter  their  works  • 
lor1  they  say,  and  do  not. 

4  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens,*  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders ;   but  they 
themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  ot  their  fingers. 


w  Mai.  2:7 1  Rom.  2  :  21-23 y  AcU  15  :  10. 


Ch.  23.  CHRIST'S  FAREWELL  DISCOURSE  Hi  TH1 
TEMPLE.— PHARISAISM  DESCRIBED.  IT  is  BURDENSOME 

AND  UNSYMPATHETIC  (3-4),  OSTENTATIOUS  (5-7),  A 
HINDRANCE  TO  TRUE  RELIGION  (13),  AVARICIOUS  AND 
HYPOCRITICAL  (14),  ZEALOUS  FOR  SECT  BUT  NOT  FOR 
SOULS  (15),  INGENIOUS  BUT  CORRUPT  IN  CASUISTRY 
(16-22),  SCRUPULOUS  IN  CEREMONIALS,  INDIFFERENT 
TO  TRUE  LIFE  (23,  24),  SCRUPULOUS  IN  EXTEBNAL  MO- 
RALITY, INDIFFERENT  AS  TO  THE  SPIRIT  (25-28),  SELF 
RIGHTEOUS  AND  SELF-CONFIDENT  (29-31),  APPLAUDED 
BY  MEN,  CONDEMNED  BY  GOD  (32-39). 

This  chapter  constitutes  the  closing  public 
address  of  Christ.  After  delivering  it  he  de 
parted  from  the  Temple,  and  gave  no  more 
instruction  except  privately  to  his  own  disciples. 
(Matt.  24 :  i.)  It  is  one  discourse  ;  the  attempt  to 
interpret  it  as  a  series  of  fragments  collected  by 
Matthew,  requires  no  other  refutation  than  the 
simple  reading  of  the  discourse.  On  other  oc- 
casions (Luke  11  :  42-54  and  13  :  33-35)  SOme  Of  the  Same 

thoughts  and  almost  the  identical  expression; 
here  recorded  were  used.  But  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  Christ  not  infrequently  repeated  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  discourse  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  or  we  must  give  up  all  reliance 
on  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Evangel- 
ists as  reporters.     Matthew  alone  gives  this  dis- 
course fully;  Mark  (ia:3&-4o)  and  Luke  (-20:45-4;) 
give  a  suggestion  of  it.    It  stands  at  the  close  of 
Christ's  public  ministry,  and  is  its  consummation 
as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  its  inauguration. 
The  burden  of  this,  as  of  that,  is  a  warning 
against  the  irreligion  of  Judea's  religious  teach- 
ers ;   but  that  is  affirmative,  this  denunciatory, 
that  points  out  the  right  way,  this  is  a  solemn 
condemnation  of  the  wrong  way.     The  whole 
discourse  is  an  illustration  of  the  precept,  Abhor 
that  which  is  evil  (Rom  12: 9),  and  of  the  "wrath 
of  the  Lamb"  against  all  unrighteousness,  and 
interprets  a  phase  of    Christ's   character,   and 
therefore    of   God's    character,   which    modern 
sentimental  philosophy  is  fond  of  ignoring,  his 
passionate    and    vehement    abhorrence    of    sin. 
Christ's  example  is  in  all  things  a  pattern  for 
his  followers ;    and  his  spirit  of  indignation  we 
are  to  imbibe,  as  well  as  his  spirit  of  patient, 
long-suffering  love.    This  philippic,  therefore,  is 
a  sufficient  justification  for  the  disciple,  when 
the  occasion  demands  a  similar  disclaimer  and 
denunciation   of   ecclesiastical    oppression    and 
hypocritical  pretence.    Yet  its  peculiar  commin- 
gled character  should  be  observed ;  it  is  both  a 
philippic  and  a  lament,  the  language  of  vehement 


indignation  and  poignant  sorrow.  Terrible  in 
its  invective,  it  ends  in  an  outcry  of  infinite, 
divine  pathos  and  compassion.  The  discourse 
is  by  its  construction  naturally  divided  into 
three  parts :  (1)  warnings  against  the  spirit  of 
ostentation  which  characterized  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  (verses  1-12)  ;  (2)  solemn  denunciation 
of  their  hypocrisy  (venes  is-ss) ;  (3)  conclusion  and 
farewell  to  the  temple  and  Jews  (ver»e«  34-ss). 

1  •  Luke  says  In  the  audience  of  att  the  people, 
thus  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  was  a  public 
discourse,  Christ  confutes  the  Pharisees  in  col- 
loquy, then  denounces  their  ostentation  and 
hypocrisy, 

2-4.   Scribes  and  Pharisees.     See  notes 
on  Matt.  3  :  7 ;  5  :  ZQ—  Sit    in    Moses'    seat. 
Because  members  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  or 
Council  (see  note  on  Matt.  2 : 4)  which  claimed  to  have 
originated  in  Moses'  appointment  (Numb,  n :  IT,  s») 
and  which  was  the  sole  political  representative 
of  Jewish  nationality.    The  word  seat  here  ia 
equivalent  to  our  word  bench,  as  in  the  phrase 
"The  judicial  bench;"  and  the  meaning  is  not, 
'•Do  all  things  which  they,   as    successors  of 
Moses,  out  of  his  law,  command  you  to  observe ;" 
it  is  not  an  endorsement  of  them  as  teachers,  but 
a  direction  to  obey  their  commands  as  Jewish 
magistrates.    Compare  note  on  Matt.  22  : 15-22,  p. 
£04:,  and  ref.  there.   That  this  does  not  impose,  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  commentators  claim,  a  duty 
of  implicit  obedience  to  church  authorities,  what- 
ever their  character,  is  evident  from  Matt.  16 :  C. 
Observe,  however,  that  the  bad  example  of  a 
religious  teacher  is  no  excuse  for  not  following 
what  is  right  in  his  instructions,  and  that  gener- 
ally Christ's  method  of  emancipating  the  soul 
from  oppressive  laws,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
political,  is  not  by  direct  attack  on  the  laws,  but 
t>y  such  a  general  development  of  the  soul  as 
makes  it  superior  to  and  eventually  free  from 
them.    See  note  on  Matt.  5  : 19. — For  they  say 
and    do    not.     Compare  Rom.  2  :  18-24,  and 
contrast  1  Cor.  4  :  16 ;   11  :  1 ;    Phil.  3  :  17.— 
Heavy  burdens.     By  their  minute  and  exact- 
ng  ritualism.      For  illustration  of  its  charac- 
ter see  notes  on  Matt.  12  :  2 ;  and  Mark  7  :  2. — 
Hut    they   will   not   move   them.     Not,  it 
seems  to  me,  They  are  indifferent  and  neglectful 
)f  their  own  laws;  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
)een  the  case  ;  but,  Though  rigorous  in  making 
aws,  they  proffer  no  sympathy  or  help  to  those 
hat  struggle  to  fulfill  them.    There  is  this  char- 
acteristic difference  between  the  religion  of  Jesus 
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5  But1  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men : 
they  make  broad  their  phylacteries,*  and  enlarge  the 
borders  of  their  garments, 


6  Andb  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogues, 

•j  And  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of 
men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi. 


x  ch.  6  : 1-18 a  Num.  15  :  38 b  Mark  12  :  38,  etc. ;  Luke  11  :  43,  etc. 


Christ  and  all  false  religions  and  all  corruptions 
of  Christianity.  The  latter  only  enact  laws ;  the 
former  comes  to  impart  power.  See  John  1  : 12  ; 
Rom.  8  :  3,  4 ;  2  Tim.  1  :  7. 

5.  In  this  and  the  two  following  verses  Christ 
exposes  the  motives  of  the  righteousness  of 
Pharisaism,  viz.,  desire  of  applause.  Compare 
Matt.  6  : 1-18.— They  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries. These  were  strips  of  parchment,  on 
which  were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture, 
viz.,  Exod.  13  :  2-10  ;  11-17 ;  Deut.  6:4-9;  13-22. 
These  were  placed  in  a  box  of  black  calfskin  and 
bound  on  the  arm  or  forehead.  The  custom 
grew  out  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  Deut.  6  :  8 
and  Exod.  13  :  9,  but  seems  to  have  originated 
during  the  captivity.  Minute  regulations  are 
given  in  the  rabbinical  books  as  to  methods  of 
wearing,  &c.  A  similar  practice  is  alluded  to  by 
Chrysostom  as  prevalent  in  his  day  :  "So  many 
of  our  women  now  wear  the  Gospels  hung  from 
their  necks."  Our  cut  illustrates  one  of  these 


PHYLACTERY  IN  USE. 

From  Jessup's  "  Women  of  Arabia." 

phylacteries  In  use.  They  are  employed  even 
now  in  Mohammedan  countries,  the  inscriptions 
being  taken  from  the  Koran.  The  phylactery  is 
worn  by  modern  Jews  only  on  special  occasions. 
What  the  Pharisees  made  broad  was  the  case, 
not  the  parchments  within. 

And  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  gar- 
ments. The  ordinary  outer  garment  of  the 
Jews  was  a  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth,  to  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  which,  in  conformity  with 
Numb.  15  :  38,  39,  and  Deut.  22  : 12,  a  tassel  was 
attached,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. Each  tassel  had  a  conspicuous  thread  of 
deep  blue  to  symbolize  the  heavenly  origin  of 
the  commandments,  of  which  it  was  intended  to 


serve  as  a  reminder.  The  whole  edge  of  the 
garment  appears  also  to  have  been  fringed,  the 
ends  of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being 
left.  Illustrations  of  the  sacredness  attached  to 


FRINGED  GARMENT. 

this  fringe  and  tassels  are  afforded  by  Matt. 
9  :  20 ;  14  :  36  ;  Luke  8  :  44.  The  object  of  the 
original  commandment,  Chrysostom  gives  well, 
in  comparing  the  wearing  of  this  fringe  to  the 
binding  of  a  thread  round  the  finger  as  a  re- 
minder. These  rebukes  of  Christ  applied  to  our 
own  time,  condemn  the  spirit,  however  mani- 
fested, which  assumes  a  peculiar  dress  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  show  of  piety. 

6,  7.  And  love  the  first  places  at  feasts. 
Not  rooms  hi  the  modern  and  common  sense  of 
the  term,  but  the  chief  seats  at  the  table.  Every 
seat  had,  according  to  its  locality,  its  peculiar 
dignity.  See  Luke  14  : 7,  note.— And  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogues.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  synagogue  stood  the  ark  or  chest 
containing  the  Book  of  the  Law.  This  portion 
of  the  synagogue  answered  to  the  chancel  in  a 
modern  church.  Near  it  were  the  chief  seats, 
which  were  usually  occupied  by  the  elders  of  the 
synagogue.  Compare  with  Christ's  condemna- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  here,  James  2  :  2,  3. — And 
greetings  in  the  market-places.  As  man- 
ifestations of  the  reverence  of  their  fellow-men. 
On  the  form  of  Jewish  salutation  see  note  on 
Luke  10  :  4.— And  to  be  called  Rabbi.  A 
title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews  to  their  relig- 
ious teachers,  and  often  addressed  to  our  Lord 
without  rebuke,  being  often  translated  Master. 

(Matt.  26  :  25,  49 ;  Mark  9:5;  11 :  21 ;  John  1  :  38  ;  3  :  2,  26  ;  4  :  31 ; 

6 : 25,  AC.)  To  it  very  nearly  answers  in  significance 
our  modern  title,  Doctor.  Its  use  is  thought  to 
have  arisen  about  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great. 
There  were  degrees  of  honor  in  the  title,  Rabbi 
being  considered  higher  than  Rab,  and  Rabban 
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8  Butc  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi :  for  one  is  your  Mas- 
ter, even  Christ :  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

9  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth  ;  for  one 
is  your*  Father,  which  is  in  heaven. 


10  Neither  be  ye  called  masters:   for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ. 

11  But"  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  shall  be  your 
servant 


c  Jas.  3  :  1 d  ch.  6  :  9 e  ch.  20  :  26,  27, 


than  Rabbi.  The  Pharisees,  though  they  loved  it, 
assumed  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  Lightfoot  quotes 
the  rabbinical  motive,  Love  the  work,  but  hate 
the  title. 

8.  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi  :  for  one 
is  your  teacher.    The  best  manuscripts  omit 
from  this  verse  the  words  even  Christ,  and  give  a 
different  word  for  Master  from  that  rendered 
Master  below  in  verse  10.     (Here  it  is  di6uazui.os, 
there  it  is  xu^jjyi;r»;c.)   Verses  8-10  then,  literally 
rendered,  will  read  thus:    "But  be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  Teacher,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.    And  call  no  one  your  father  upon  the 
earth  ;  for  one  is  your  Father,  the  Heavenly.     Nei- 
ther be  ye  called  leaders ;  for  one  is  your  Leader, 
Christ."    That  by  the  "teacher"  is  intended  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  indicated  by  Prov.  1  :  23 ;  Jer.  31  : 
33,  34 ;  John  14  :  26  ;  16  :  13,  14 ;  1  Cor.  2  :  13 ;  1 
John  2  :  20.    If  so,  "  we  have  God  in  his  Trinity, 
here  declared  to  us  as  the  only  Father,  Leader 
(Rom.  2 : 19),  and  Teacher  of  Christians,  the  only 
One,  in  all  these  relations,  on  whom  they  can  rest 
or  depend.    They  are  all  brethren :  all  substantially 
equal  —  none  by  office  or  precedence  nearer  to  God 
than  another  ;  none  standing  between  his  brother  and 
God." — (Alford.)    Observe,   in  confirmation  of 
this,  how  Christ  separates  himself  from  man  and 
ranks  himself  with  God,  who  is  our  only  leader. 

(Ephes.  5  :  1.) 

9.  And  call  no  man  \  our  Father  upon 
earth.     The  title  of  "Father"  appears  to  have 
been  given  in  early  times  to  priests  and  prophets 

(Judges  17  :  10  ;  18  :  19  ;  2  Kings  6  :  21  ;  13  :  14)    and    in    later 

times,  even  by  Paul,  to  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (ACU  22 :  i).  In  its  ordinary  use  it 
carried  with  it  a  recognition  of  paternal  author- 
ity in  spiritual  things,  the  Jewish  Rabbi  being 
regarded,  as  is  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
to-day,  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
conscience. — And  all  ye  are  brethren.  Com- 
pare Ephes.  3  : 15 ;  Rev.  1  :  9 ;  22  :  9. 

10.  Neither  be  ye  called  leaders :  for  one 
is  your  Leader,  even  Christ.    The  Pharisees 
all  claimed  to  accept  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
divine  authority ;    but  they  were  divided  into 
schools  or  sects,  under  human  leaders,  as  the 
School  of  Hillel  and  the  School  of  Shammai,  and 
the  zealous  among  them  were  more  anxious  for 
the  triumph  of  their  school  than  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth. 

Respecting  the  application  of  these  three 
precepts  to  our  own  times,  observe  (1)  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  use  of  the  words  Rabbi,  Father,  and 
Leader,  which  Christ  condemns,  but  the  spirit  of 


strife  and  vainglory  which  leads  to  their  use ; 
(2)  that  the  three  prohibitions  are  not  mere 
reiterations  of  the  same  prohibition  in  different 
forms,  but  condemn  essentially  different  though 
cognate  faults;  (3)  that  those  faults  are  as 
truly  manifest  in  modern  Christian  usages  as 
in  ancient  Jewish  usages.  The  first  prohibition, 
"Be  not  ye  catted  Rabbi,'1''  forbids  all  ecclesiastical 
titles  given  and  received  for  the  mere  sake  of 
honor,  and  indicating  no  real  office.  In  direct 
violation  of  its  spirit,  and  almost  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  its  letter,  is  the  custom  of  conferring  the 
title  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  clergymen.  I  concur 
heartily  with  Mr.  Barnes'  note  on  this  point. 
"This  title  (Rabbi)  corresponds  with  the  title 
Doctor  of  Divinity  as  applied  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel :  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  spirit  of  the 
Saviour's  command  is  violated  by  the  reception 
of  such  a  title,  as  really  as  it  would  have  been  by 
their  being  called  Rabbi.  It  makes  a  distinction 
among  ministers.  It  tends  to  engender  pride 
and  a  sense  of  superiority  in  those  who  obtain  it, 
and  envy  and  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  those  who 
do  not ;  and  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  it 
is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ." 
The  title  Reverend  is  legitimate  only  as  a  con- 
venient method  of  indicating  the  office  of  pastor  or 
minister.  But  this  prohibition  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  forbid  such  inartificial  titles  as  are  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  expressions  of  respect 
and  affection,  e.g.,  "Pastor  Harms,"  "Father 
Taylor,"  nor  such  as  indicate  a  real  office,  e.  </., 
"Bishop Simpson,"  "Dean  Alford."  The  second 
prohibition,  Call  no  man  your  Father,  forbids  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  authority  over  the  conscience 
by  pope,  priest,  or  pastor,  and  equally  forbids 
the  disciples  of  Christ  from  submitting  to  such 
authority.  It  condemns  both  the  ambition  in 
priest  and  pastor  which  seeks  authority  over  the 
conscience,  and  the  spiritual  indolence  in  laymen 
which  yields  to  such  claims  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  personal  search  for  the  truth.  This 
prohibition  is  interpreted  by  such  passages  as 
Rom.  14  :  4, 10,  12 ;  1  Pet.  5  :  3 ;  Gal.  2  :  5 ;  2  Cor. 
10  : 1.  In  direct  violation  of  both  its  letter  and 
spirit  is  the  Roman  Catholic  custom  of  giving  to 
the  priests  the  title  of  "Father,"  and  submitting 
to  the  exercise  of  a  paternal  authority  in  spiritual 
things.  And  observe  that  it  is  the  apostles,  whose 
successors  the  priests  claim  to  be,  who  are  for- 
bidden the  title  to  the  spiritual  authority  which 
the  priests  have  assumed.  The  third  prohibition, 
Neither  be  ye  called  leaders,  forbids  the  formation 
of  schools  and  sects,  which  look  not  directly  to 
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12  Andf    whosoever   shall    exalt   himself,   shall   be 
abased:,  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself,  shall  be 
exalted. 

13  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
men :  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves^  neither  suffer  ye 
them  that  are  entering  to  go  in. 

14  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! 


for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,*  and  for  a  pretence  make 
long  prayer:  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater 
damnation. 

15  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites : 
for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  ! 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the 
child11  of  hell  than  yourselves. 


f  Prov.  15  ;  33  ;  Jas.  4:6 g  2  Tim.  3  :  6 ;  Tit.  1  :  11.  . .  .h  John  8  :  44 ;  Acts  13  :  10  j  Eph.  2  :  3. 


Christ  as  the  only  Leader,  but  to  subsequent 
human  teachers  as  leaders.  It  is  interpreted  by 
1  Cor.  1  : 12,  13.  In  direct  violation  of  its  letter 
and  spirit  is  the  organization  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  schools  of  theology  under 
human  leadership,  as  followers  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
Wesley,  Campbell,  &c.  This  does  not  differ  in 
any  respect  from  the  division  of  the  Pharisees 
into  the  sch'ools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  which 
our  Lord  here  rebukes. 

11,  12.  Verse  12  is  an  aphorism  which  occurs 
several  times  in  Christ's  teaching.  (Lnkei4;ii; 
is :  14).  On  its  significance  see  note  on  Matt.  18 : 4. 
Here  it  is  interpreted  by  the  preceding  verse ;  he 
humbles  himself  who  makes  himself  the  servant 
of  others  (i  John  3  •.  ie).  The  double  declaration  of 
the  two  verses  is  interpreted  by  history.  Even 
in  secular  things  we  no  longer  regard  as  great 
those  who  have  made  the  world  serve  them — as 
Alexander  the  Great,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  our 
own  "  railroad  kings ; "  but  those  who  have  well 
served  their  generation — as  Washington,  Luther, 
and  Stephenson. 

13-33.  This  portion  of  Christ's  discourse  de- 
nounces three  classes  of  sins  which  in  different 
forms  exist  to-day  as  in  Christ's  day :  (1)  A 
semblance  of  religious  zeal  accompanying  real 
worldliness  and  selfishness  (verses  13-15) ;  (2)  'A 
subtle  casuistry,  busying  itself  in  distinctions 
that  are  conventional,  false,  and  immoral  (verses 
16-22) ;  (3)  A  scrupulous  regard  for  external  rites 
and  ceremonies,  accompanied  with  a  supreme 
indifference  to  the  heart  and  life  (verse*  23-33). 

13.  Because  ye  shut  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  face  of  men;  not  merely 
against  them,  but  in  their  faces  as  they  are  about 
to  enter  in,  by  taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge 
(Lute  11 : 52).  This  the  Pharisees  did  (1)  by  denying 
the  Scripture,  which  is  a  key  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  to  the  common  people,  as  the  priests  of 
the  middle  ages  did  subsequently  (for  to  read 
the  Scripture  without  note  or  comment  was 
regarded  as  dangerous  for  the  unlearned  in  the 
time  of  Christ  as  in  the  time  of  Luther) ;  (2) 
by  perverting  it  and  substituting  traditions  for 
it,  thus  shutting  out  the  people  from  that  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  which  the  Scripture  affords  (Mark 
7 :  9-13 ;  John  5  •.  ss) ;  (3)  by  their  evil  and  mislead- 
ing example  (Matt.  23 : 3).  This  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  did  in  almost  precisely  the  same 


manner.  This  is  still  done  whenever,  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  Sabbath-school,  the  subtleties  and 
technicalities  of  a  metaphysical  theology  are 
substituted  for  the  simple  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Gospel,  or  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
are  made  of  none  effect  by  the  lives  of  professing 
Christians.  Compare  Lev.  19  : 14 ;  Isaiah  57  : 14. 

14.  This  verse  is  omitted  from  the  best  manu- 
scripts ;  Tischendorf,  Treggelle3,  Lachmann  and 
Alford  all  omit  it.    It  has  probably  been  inserted 
here  from  Mark  12  :  40  and  Luke  20  : 47,  where  it 
is  unquestionably  genuine.    The  Pharisees  were 
scrupulous  as  to  hours  of  prayer,  as  were  subse- 
quently the  Christians  in  the  early  Church,    (see 
note  on  Matt.  6 :  s-15,  p.  61.)  It  was  a  rabbinical  proverb, 
Long  prayers  make  a  long  life.     An  instance 
which  illustrates  this  verse  is  given  by  Josephus 
in  Antiq.  18 : 3, 5 :  "These  men  persuaded  Fulvia, 
a  woman  of  great  dignity,  and  one  that  had 
embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  to  send  purple  and 
gold  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;    and  when 
they  had  gotten  them  they  employed  them  for 
their  own  uses,  and  spent  the  money  themselves." 
A  similar  power  has  been  exercised  from  a  very 
early  period  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  espe- 
cially over  women ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent, 
and  at  so  early  a  date,  that  Justinian  passed 
ordinances  forbidding  the  clergy  to  inherit  pos- 
sessions ;  these  were  revived  in  England  in  the 
statutes  of  Mortmain,  which  forbid  any  bequests 
for  charitable  or  ecclesiastical  uses.     It  was  by 
their  assumed  sanctity  that  the  Pharisees,  as  the 
priests,   obtained  their  influence    over  women. 
Christ's  denunciation  applies  to  all  who  make 
their  religion  a  cloak  for  covetousness  (i  Thess. 

2:5). 

15.  Go    abont    sea    and   land   to  make 
one  proselyte.    It  is  significant  that  the  word 
here  is  in  the  original  exactly  that  used  respect- 
ing Christ  in  Matt.  4  :  23,  Jesus  went  abont  all 
Galilee ;    but  the  object  of   our  Lord's  going 
about  was  to  heal  the  sick  and  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  the  object  of  the 
Pharisees  going  about  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  adherents.    The  difference  between  re- 
ligious and  proselyting  zeal  is  just  this :  one  is 
for  God  and  humanity,  the  other  is  for  one's 
self,  one's  school,  or  one's  sect.    In  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  art.  Proselyte*,  is  given  an  account  of 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Pharisees  in  pros- 
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16  Woe  unto  you, ye  blind'  guides,  which  say,  Who- 
soever shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing ;  but 
whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  temple,  he  is 
a  debtor. 

17  Ye  fools,'  and  blind  !  for  whether  is  greater,  the 
gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ? 

18  And,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is 
nothing ;  but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is 
upon  it,  he  is  guilty. 

19  Ye  fools,  and  blind !    for  whether  is  greater,  the 
gift,  or  the  altar  that  sauctifieth*  the  gift  ? 


20  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth 
by  it,  and  by  all  things  thereon. 

21  And  whoso  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth 
by  it,  and  by  him1  that  dwelleth  therein. 

22  And  he  that  shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by 
the  throne™  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon. 

23  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for"  ye  pay  tithe  ot  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters"  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
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elyting,  which  recalls  the  more  familiar  methods 
of  the  Jesuits.  "  When  they  had  power  they 
used  force ;  when  they  had  not  power  they 
resorted  to  fraud.  They  appeared  as  sooth- 
sayers, divines,  exorcists,  and  addressed  them- 
selves especially  to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of 
women."  The  proselytes  are  divided  in  the  rab- 
binical books  into  two  classes.  The  proselytes 
of  the  gate,  a  phrase  derived  from  Exod.  20  : 10, 
were  such  heathen  as  dwell  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
or  even  out  of  it,  and  who,  without  submitting  to 
circumcision  or  any  other  part  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  feared  and  worshipped  the  true  God.  Of 
such  we  probably  have  examples  in  Luke,  ch.  7 ; 
Acts,  ch.  10  ;  John  12  :  20  ;  Acts  13  :  43 ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  phrases  "religious 
proselytes"  (Acts is : 43),  "devout  Greeks"  (Acts 
17:4),  and  "devout  men"  (Acts 2: 5)  refer  to  this 
class.  The  proselytes  of  righteousness  were 
circumcised  and  baptized,  and  took  upon  them 
the  whole  Jewish  law  and  its  observances.  These 
were  rare,  and  it  is  to  these,  doubtless,  Christ 
here  refers.  Such  a  proselyte  could  but  be  made 
worse  by  hispseudo  conversion;  he  was  "a  disci- 
ple of  hypocrisy  merely,  doubly  the  child  of  hell, 
condemned  by  the  religion  he  had  left,  con- 
demned again  by  that  which  he  had  taken." — 
(Alfonl.) 

Twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves.  The  Pharisees  taught  that  no 
heathen  could  become  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
nation  except  he  were  "born  again"  (see  note  on 
John  3 :  s).  Jesus  here  asserts  that  the  proselyte  of 
the  Pharisees  is  born  from  below,  not  from  above. 
"Out  of  bad  heathen  they  were  made  worse 
Jews." — (JSrasmus.)  And  the  reason  was,  not 
merely  because  those  who  were  the  most  zealous 
proselytizers  were  most  indifferent  to  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  but,  as  Meyer,  because  "Experience 
proves  that  proselytes  become  worse  and  more 
extreme  than  their  teachers."  The  warning  ap- 
plies to  all  attempts  to  add  numbers  without 
spiritual  life  to  the  church,  school,  or  sect.  Of 
the  effect  of  such  endeavors  Jesuit  missions 
afford  a  mournful  illustration. 

1G-22.  The  gold  of  the  temple  (veneie). 
Possibly  the  ornaments  of  the  temple,  but  more 
probably  the  sacred  treasure,  made  up  of  gifts 


devoted  to  the  temple  by  the  worshippers.  Thus 
the  Pharisees  made  the  gift  to  the  temple,  which 
was  in  reality  a  gift  to  the  ecclesiastics  (see  note  on 
verse  u)  more  sacred  than  the  temple  itself — He 
is  guilty  (verse  is)  should  be  rendered  He  is 
bound.  The  word  is  the  same  rendered  He  is 
debtor  in  verse  16. 

The  precise  nature  of  the* Pharisaic  precepts 
here  condemned  is  largely  a  matter  of  surmise. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  nice  casuistical  dis- 
tinctions the  Pharisees  made  vows  and  oaths  of 
none  effect.  The  modern  application  is  to  all  cas- 
uistry the  object  or  effect  of  which  is  to  lessen 
the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  law  of  God.  Of  a 
like  casuistry  in  the  Jesuit  fathers,  Pascal  in  his 
"Provincial  Letters,"  gives  numerous  illustra- 
tions. These  permitted  miserliness,  envy,  false- 
hood, private  revenge,  duelling,  and  even  assas- 
sination, on  grounds  as  frivolous  as  those  which 
Christ  here  exposes.  The  application  to  oaths  of 
all  forms,  is  also  apparent.  The  appeal,  however 
framed,  is  never  to  an  inanimate  thing,  but  to 
God,  either  directly,  or  through  one  of  his  attri- 
butes, or  to  some  one  as  a  witness  in  the  place  of 
God.  To  release,  therefore,  from  an  oath,  because 
it  is  by  the  temple  rather  than  by  the  gold,  or  by 
the  altar  rather  than  by  the  gift,  is  folly,  not  only 
because  it  reverses  the  true  order  of  relative 
Importance  (verse  17-19)  but  also  because  it  ignores 
the  fact  that  every  oath,  however  phrased,  is 
really  an  appeal  to  God  (verses  si,  22).  Compare 
Matt.  5  :  33-36  and  notes. 

23.  Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin.  Under  the  Mosaic  law  the  tenth  of 
all  produce  belonged  to  Jehovah  and  must  be 
offered  to  him  in  kind,  or  redeemed  with  money 
(Lev.  27 :  so-ss).  The  mint,  our  modern  mint,  the 
anise,  probably  the  modern  dill,  and  the  cummin, 
were  all  insignificant  plants  used  for  sauces,  or 
for  perfume  ;  the  dill  or  anise  was  also  used  as  & 
medicine.  These  were,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  liable  to  tithe,  for  it  required  "  the  seed 
of  the  land  "  as  well  as  "  the  fruit  of  the  tree." 
And  our  Lord  does  not  condemn  but  impliedly 
approves  the  Pharisees'  scrupulousness  in  paying 
the  tithe  of  these  herbs.  What  he  condemns  is 
the  conscience  that  pretends  to  be  scrupulous  in 
matters  of  insignificant  detail,  and  is  indifferent 
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24  Ye  blind  guides!    which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  camel. 

25  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for?  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
platter,  but  within   they   are   full   of  extortion   and 
excess. 

26  Thou  blind  Pharisee !  cleanse  first  that  which  is 
within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  'the  outside  of  them 
may  be  clean  also. 


27  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for  ye  are  like  untoi  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

28  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto 
men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity. 

29  Woe  unto  you.  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  gar- 
nish the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous, 
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in  matters  of  real  importance.  The  modern  ap- 
plication is  to  the  spirit  which  is  scrupulous  in 
ritualistic  observance  and  indifferent  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  as  interpreted 
below.  —  And  have  neglected,  not  merely 
omitted  but  dismissed  from  mind  ;  the  weight- 
ier matters  of  the  law,  not  the  more  bur- 
densome but  the  more  important  requirements: 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  By  judgment 
is  meant,  not  justice,  i.  e.  "giving  to  all  their 
just  dues  "  (Barnes),  for  the  original  word  (xnlaic) 
never  bears  this  significance  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
spiritual  discrimination.  Our  English  version 
exactly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  Pharisees  by  their  casuistry  showed  an  utter 
lack  of  capacity  to  judge  of  moral  and  spiritual 
things.  Compare  Luke  12  :  57 ;  John  7  :  24. 
Mercy  is  the  exercise  and  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy and  goodwill  to  all  mankind,  especially  the 
suffering  and  the  sinful,  precisely  the  opposite  of 
the  proud  and  uncharitable  disposition  of  Phar- 
isaism. See  note  on  Matt.  5  :  7,  and  for  illustra- 
tions of  their  lack  of  mercy  see  Luke  7  :  89 ; 
John  8  :  3-5.  Faith  is  not  equivalent  here  to 
fidelity,  as  some  of  the  commentators  interpret 
It.  So  to  render  it  is  to  miss  entirely  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  Christ's  words.  Our  English  version 
renders  the  original  correctly.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  interpreted  by  Micah  6  : 8,  and  Hosea 
12  : 6.  Clear  spiritual  discernment,  love  to  one's 
neighbor,  humble  trust  in  God  —  these  are  the 
important  matters  of  the  law.  Compare  1  Tim. 
1:  5. — These  ought  ye  to  have  done. 
Observe  that  Christ  does  not  condemn  scrupu- 
lousness in  small  matters,  but  demands  that 
•which  is  higher.  The  way  to  emancipate  the 
conscience  from  bondage  is  not  to  denounce 
unnecessary  scruples,  but  to  fill  the  soul  with  a 
larger  and  higher  idea  of  the  religious  life. 

24.  Blind  guides  which  strain  out  a 
gnat.  The  word  at  before  strain  was  originally 
a  printing  error  for  out,  which  first  appeared  in 
King  James'  version  in  1611,  and  has  been  faith- 
fully copied  ever  since.  To  strain  at  a  gnat 
represents  the  stomach  rising  as  it  were  against 
the  little  insect,  but  kept  down  by  a  strain  or 
vigorous  effort.  To  strain  out  a  gnat  is  to  pass 
the  water  or  wine  through  a  strainer  before 
drinking,  to  purify  it  of  insects.  This  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  East,  and  it  was  done  by 


the  Pharisees  to  avoid  partaking  anything  cere- 
monially unclean  (Lev.  11:23,41,42).  The  Hindoos 
have  a  similar  proverb :  Swallowing  an  elephant 
and  being  choked  with  a  flea.  The  camel  was 
also  ceremonially  unclean,  because  it  did  not 
divide  the  hoof  (Lev.  11  =  4).  "It  is  not  the  scru- 
pling of  a  little  sin  that  Christ  here  reproves; 
if  it  be  a  sin  though  but  a  gnat,  it  must  be 
strained  out ;  but  the  doing  of  that,  and  then 
swallowing  a  camel.  In  the  lesser  matters  of 
the  law  to  be  superstitious,  and  to  be  profane  in 
the  greater,  is  the  hypocrisy  here  condemned." 
— (Matthew  Henry. ) 

25,  26.  Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter.      There  is  perhaps  a 
reference  to  the  scrupulousness  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  washing  of  their  dishes,   etc.,  to  avoid 
ceremonial   pollution  (see  Mark  i  -.  2-5,  note).      The 
meaning  of  the  metaphor  is  clear ;  Pharisaism  is 
always  solicitous  for  the  external  appearance,  and 
indifferent  to  the  inner  spirit.    Compare  Matt. 
15  : 19,  20.— But    within    they    are    full   of 
extortion,  L  e.  ravening,  covetousness,  greed, 
and  excess,  self-indulgence.    Of  the  opposite 
spirit,  Paul  in  1  Cor.  9  :  27  affords  an  illustration. 
These  two  words  suggest  the  two  characteristic 
vices  of  Pharisaism,  ancient  and  modern — a  spirit 
of  covetousness,  and  a  spirit  of  self-indulgence, 
covered  by  a  pretence  of  virtue  and  piety. 

26,  Christ   indicates   the    only   true  method 
of    radical    reformation,   from  within   working 
outward,  not    from    without    working  inward. 
Religion  is  the    preparation    for  morality,   not 
morality  for  religion.     But  only  God  can  cleanse 

that  Which  is  Within  (PsalmSl  ;  7,  10,  Ezek  36-  25,26; 
John  3  ;  3,  5). 

27,  28.  Whitewashed  sepulchres.     The 
Jews  whitened  the  sepulchres  annually  with  lime 
or  chalk  that  all  might  know  that  the  place  was 
unclean  and  to  be  avoided.    For  this  practice 
Ezek.  39  : 15  was  cited.     Dead  bodies  were  un- 
clean according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  touch 
of  them  defiled  (Num.  5  2 ;  e  •  e).    In  Luke  11 : 44 
an  analogous  but  different  figure  is  used.    There 
the  Pharisees  are  compared  to  concealed  graves, 
with  which  the  people  come  in  contact  and  by 
which  they  are  defiled,  unconsciously — Are  full 
of    hypocrisy    and    lawlessness.      (Greek 
uvoula.)    Pretending  to  be    scrupulous    in   his 
obedience  to  the  law,  the  Pharisee  is  oblivious 
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30  And  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
in  the  blood  of  the  prophets. 

31  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that 
ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killedr  the  prophets. 

32  Fill*  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers. 

33  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation1  of  vipers !  how  can  ye 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ? 

34  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and 


wise  men,  and  scribes :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill" 
and  crucify ;  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge*  in 
your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from  cityw  to 
city: 

35  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood1 
shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel* 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias*  son  of  Barachias,  whom 
ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar. 
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of  its  character  (Matt.  &  •.  IT,  20, 22,  &c.)  and  of  its 
object,  the  development  of  love  (Rom.  is-,  8;  Gal. 
5 :  u  •  i  Tim.  i:5).  That  soul  is  truly  lawless  which 
is  without  the  spirit  of  love.  "Such  are  men 
now  also,  decking  themselves  indeed  outwardly, 
but  full  of  iniquity  within.  *  *  *  If  one 
should  tear  open  each  man's  conscience,  many 
worms  and  much  corruption  would  he  find,  and 
an  ill-savor  beyond  utterance  ;  unreasonable  and 
wicked  lusts  I  mean,  which  are  more  unclean 
than  worms." — (Chrysostom.) 

29-31.  Because  ye  repair  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets,  and  decorate  the  monu- 
ments of  the  righteous.  That  is,  this  is  your 
only  mode  of  honoring  them,  in  lieu  of  observing 
their  words,  imbibing  their  spirit,  or  imitating 
their  lives.  Thus  Herod  the  Great,  a  monster  of 
cruelty  (see  note  on  Matt.  2 :  i),  rebuilt  the  sepulchre  of 
David. — And  say,  if  we  were  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers  we  would  not  be  partak- 
ers with  them.  The  language  of  self-confi- 
dence ;  very  like  much  modern  language  con- 
cerning the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  past  ages. 
Whenever,  instead  of  chiding  ourselves  for  our 
present  faults,  we  exult  because  we  do  not  repeat 
the  faults  of  the  past,  we  subject  ourselves  to 
Christ's  condemnation  here.  —  Wherefore  ye 
witness  to  yourselves  that  ye  are  the 
children  of  them  that  killed  the  proph- 
ets. Compare  Luke  11 : 47,  48.  Certainly,  build- 
ing the  tombs  and  decorating  the  monuments  of 
the  murdered  did  not  indicate  an  approval  of  the 
murderers.  I  can  only  understand  this  passage 
thus  :  By  calling  the  murderers  your  fathers  you 
testify  that  you  are  their  children,  and  by  build- 
ing the  tombs  of  the  murdered  prophets  you 
testify  to  their  guilt  in  murdering  the  prophets. 
Of  this  guilt,  as  shown  in  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen  (Matt.  21  :  37-39),  and  in  the 
following  verses  of  this  discourse,  they  were 
partakers.  The  spirit  of  Pharisaism  honors  the 
martyrs  of  past  ages  and  repeats  its  persecutions 
in  the  present. 

32.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
your  fathers.  The  language  both  of  prophecy 
and  of  terrible  irony  and  invective.  Somewhat 
analogous  in  spirit  is  the  language  of  Eccles. 

11  :  9.      This   whole    discourse    (see  verse  35  and  note)  is 

founded  on  the  responsibility  of  nations  as  na- 
tions, and  of  the  race  as  a  race.  If  by  act  or  ac- 


quiescence we  ratify  the  sins  of  past  eras  we  fill 
up  its  measure  of  guilt,  and  render  ourselves 
accountable  therefor. 

33.  Compare  the  language  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Matt.  3  :  7  and  note.     Observe,  however,  the 
difference.    There  it  is,  Who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee?  a  door  seems  still  to  be  left  open ;  here  it 
is,  How  can  ye  escape?  the  door  is  shut. 

34.  Wherefore.    The  words,  It  is  written, 
must  be  understood.    In  the  analogous  discourse 
reported  in  Luke  the  hiatus  is  supplied,  There- 
fore, saith  the  wisdom  of  God,  behold,  &c.  (Luke 
11 : 49).    Christ  does  not  say,   Because  of   your 
blood-guiltiness  I  send  prophets  and  wise  men 
that  you  may  kill  them,  but,  Because  of  your 
blood-guiltiness  one  of  your  own  prophets  has 
described  your  character  in  these  words.    But 
we  do  not  find  in  the  O.  T.  any  passage  which 
answers  exactly  to  Christ's  language  here.    Al- 
ford,   Olshausen  and    Stier    refer   to  2  Chron. 
24  :  18-22.     "The  words  in  our  text  are  not 
indeed,"  says  Alford,  "a  citation, but  an  amplifi- 
cation of  verse  19  there — a  paraphrase,  giving  the 
true  sense  of  what  the  wisdom  of  God  intended." 
There    is    in    the    apocryphal    book,  2  Esdras, 
1 :  30-33,  a  passage  which  answers  remarkably  to 
the  present.     It  is  as  follows :  "  I  gathered  you 
together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings :  but  now  what  shall  I  do  unto  you  ?  I 
will  cast  you  out  from  my  face.     When  ye  offer 
unto  me,  I  will  turn  my  face  from  you  :  for  your 
solemn  feast  days,  your  new  moons,  and  your 
circumcisions  have  I  forsaken.     I  have  sent  unto 
you  my  servants  the  prophets,  whom  ye  have 
taken  and  slain,  and  torn  their  bodies  in  pieces, 
whose  blood  I  will  require  of  your  hands,  saith 
the  Lord.     Thus  saith  the  Almighty  Lord,  your 
house  is  deserted,  I  will  cast  you  out  as  the  wind 
doth  stubble."  —  Prophets    and    wise    men 
and   Scribes.    Prophets  are  the  inspired  teach- 
ers of  the  Jews ;  wise  men,  those  who  possess 
natural  or  acquired  wisdom,  e.  g.  Solomon ;  Scribes, 
those  who  simply  copy  and  teach  the  wisdom  of 
others,     "In  these  last  the  character  IB  for  the 
most  part  acquired ;    in   wise   men,   innate ;    in 
prophets,  inspired."— (Bengel.)— Crucify.  There 
is    perhaps  a  reference    to    the    crucifixion   of 
Christ.    Subsequently  many  of  his  followers  were 
crucified ;  but  in  general,  crucifixion  appears  to 
have  been  a  heathen  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  pun- 
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36  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  these  things  shall  come 
upon  this  generation. 

37  O*  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest   the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
now  often  would  I  have  gathered11  thy  children  togeth- 


er,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  Ro- 
wings, and  ye  would  not ! 

38  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.0 

39  For  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me  hence- 
forth, till  ye  shall  say,d  Blessed  is  he  that  comech  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 


*  Luke  13  :  34 b  Deut.  32  :  11,  12 ;  Psalm  91  :  4 c  Zee.  11:6 d  ch.  21  :  9  ;  Psalm  118  :  '. 


ishment.— Scourge     in     your     synagogues. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  synagogue 
was  a  place  both  of  trial  and  of  punishment. 

(Matt.  10  :  17 ;  Acts  22  :  19). 

35.  So  that  upon  yon  may  come  all  thp 
righteous  blood  which  is  being  poured  out 
upon  the  earth.    The  verb  is  in  the  present  and 
represents  this  bloody  stream  as  still  flowing.    It 
should  come  on  them,  because  by  slaying  the 
Son  they  became  participators  in  the  crimes  of 
those  who  had  slain  the  heralds,  because  the 
guilt  of  murder  lies  not  in  the  amount  of  blood 
shed,  but  in  the  spirit  which  sheds  it,  and  be- 
because  the  nation  is  treated  here,  as  in  the  par- 
able of  the  wicked  husbandmen  (Matt.  21 :  ss-^e  and 
notes),  as  a  unit.    The  language  is  figurative,  and 
represents  the  stream  of  innocent  blood,  flowing 
from  the  days  of   Abel,   as  coming  upon  and 
whelming  the  Jews  in  condemnation.    Compare 
Matt.  27  :  25 ;  Acts  5:28.—  Unto    the    blood 
of    Zacharias,    son    of    Barachias.      For 
different  explanations  of  this  verse  see  Lange  on 
this  passage.    It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  it  refers 
to  the  Zacharias  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  24  : 20-22. 
He  was  slain  "in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord"  by  the  people,  and  dying,  cried,  "The 
Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it."    It  is  true 
that  this  Zacharias  was  the  son  of  Jehoida,  not 
of  Barachias,  who  was  the  father  of  Zechariah 
the  minor  prophet.     But  the  Sinaitic  manuscript 
omits  the  words  "son  of  Barachias,"  as  does 
Tischendorf,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
phrase  was  added  by  an  early  copyist,  who  mis- 
took this  Zacharias  for  Zechariah.    Luke  does 
not  have  the  addition  "son  of  Barachias."    It  is 
true  also  that  Zacharias  was  not  the  last  martyr 
In  the  O.  T.  history ;  but  his  martyrdom  was  one 
of  the  most  notable.    Concerning  it  the  Jews  had 
a  saying  that  the  blood  was  never  washed  away 
until  the  temple  was  burned  at  the  captivity.    In 
the  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the 
O.  T.  it  was  narrated  last,  though  chronologically 
that  of  Urijah  (jet.  26 : 23)  was  later. — Between 
the  temple,  i.  e.  the  inner  holy  of  holies,  and 
the  altar,  i.  e.  of  burnt-offering,  which  stood 
outside,  in  the  priests'  court.    Two  Greek  words 
are  used  in  the  N.  T.  both  of  which  are  rendered 
in  our  version,  Temple.    The  word  used  here 
(vao?)  generally  signifies  the  innermost  court  or 
holy  of  holies. 

36.  All  these  things  shall  come  upon 
this    nation.     On  the  true  meaning  of   the 


word  (yevtu)  here  rendered  generation,  see  note 
on  Matt.  24  : 34.  The  meaning  of  .the  verse  is 
that  all  their  crimes  were  treasured  up  and  should 
return  in  punishment  upon  the  Jewish  nation. 
Compare  Rom.  2  :  5. 

37.  That   killest   the    prophets.     See  1 
Kings  18  :  4 ;  Neh.  9  :  26  ;  Jer.  2  :  30 ;  26  :  23— 
And  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee.    See  Matt.  21  :  35 ;  John  10  :  31,  39 ;  Acts 
7  :  58 ;  21  :  31 ;  22  :  22,  23.    The  earthly  ambas- 
sador is  inviolable  ;  observe  how  God's  ambassa- 
dors have  been  treated. — How  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thee  together.    To  protect 
from  impending  danger  and  destruction.    This 
Christ  sought  to  do,  not  only  in  his  earthly  life, 
and  by  his  preaching  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  Acts  i ;  s), 
but  by  Divine  messages  and  providences  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Jews.     The  verse  is  an 
indirect  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  Christ.    For 
a  similar  figure  used  concerning  God,  see  Psalms 
17  :  8 ;  57  : 1 ;  61  :  4  ;  91  :  4.— I  would  *     *     * 
ye  would  not.    God's  will  for  our  salvation 
may  be  defeated  by  our  will  resisting  it.    Com- 
pare Prov.  1  :  24,  25 ;  Ezek.  18  :  32. 

38.  Behold    your    house.     The  temple : 
God's  house  no  longer. — Desolate.    Literally 
desert.    The  church  is  desolate  when  God  departs ; 
so  is  the  soul,  the  temple  of  God,  when  godless. 

39.  Till   ye  shall  say.    Not  except  ye  shall 
say,  for  the  original  will  not  bear  that  meaning, 
but  until  ye  shall  say.     Alford  sees  in  this  a 
reference  to  such  prophecies  as  Hosea  3  : 4,  5 ; 
Zech.  12  : 10 ;  14  :  8-11.    It  certainly  looks  toward 
a  spiritual  conversion  of  the  Jews,  a  time  when 
Jew  as  well  as  Gentile  shall  recognize  whosoever 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    Compare  Rom. 
11  : 11, 15,  26 ;  Phil.  2  : 10,  11. 


Ch.  24.  CHRIST'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LAST  DAYS.— 
THE  PREPARATION  :  TRIBULATION  (5-7)  ;  PERSECUTION 
(9)  ;  SECTARIAN  CONFLICTS  (10)  ;  FALSE  TEACHING  (11)  ; 
APO8TACT  (12)  ;  UNIVERSAL  DIFFUSION  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL (14).— THE  TYPE  :  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSA- 
LEM (15-22).— THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  THE  CHURCH! 
FALSE  CHRIST8  AND  FALSE  SCHEMES  OF  REDEMPTION 
(23-27).— THE  HOUR  t  NOT  UNTIL  JUDGMENT  SHALL  BE 
COTERMINOUS  WITH  CORRUPTION  (28).— THE  FINAL  COM- 
ING :  MANIFEST,  GLORIOUS,  RECOGNIZED  BY  ALL  (29-31)  ; 
IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  TRIAL  PERIOD,  AS  SUMMER 
FOLLOWS  SPRING  (32,  33) ;  CERTAIN  (34,  35) ;  SCTRPHIS- 
ING  (36-39)  ;  SEPARATING  COMPANIONS  (40,  41).— PRAC- 
TICAL LESSONS  ;  THE  DUTY  OF  WATCHFULNESS  (43-44), 
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AND  FIDELITY  (45-47)  ;   THE  DANGEB  OF  UNBELIEF  AND 
LAPSE  INTO  SIN  (48-51). 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. — Mark  (ch.  is)  and  Luke 
(21 : 5-38)  both  report  this  discourse.  John  gives 
no  account  of  it,  but  his  report  of  Christ's  last 
words  to  his  disciples  (ch.  14-15),  which  were  also 
prophetic,  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
this  chapter.  The  unfulfilled  prophecies  are  the 
most  difficult  portions  of  Scripture,  and  this, 
the  most  definitely  prophetic  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  difficult. 

TJie  Problem. — After  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  violence  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
intestine  feuds,  of  which,  even  in  the  Gospels, 
we  get  glimpses,  rapidly  increased.  Friends 
were  alienated,  families  broken  up,  and  a  man's 
worst  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household. 
Brigandage,  imposture,  and  assassinations  were 
rife.  Even  the  Temple  was  not  a  place  of  safety. 
The  high  priest  was  slain  while  performing 
public  worship.  The  priests  quarrelled,  openly 
and  shamelessly,  over  the  tithes.  At  length, 
possessed  by  a  seeming  frenzy,  the  Jews  broke 
into  open  revolt  against  the  Romans,  seized  on 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  country,  and 
inflicted  a  severe  though  temporary  defeat  on 
the  Roman  arms.  Vespasian  and  Titus  were 
sent  to  chastise  them  back  to  submission.  In 
the  spring  of  A.  D.  70,  when  the  city  was  crowded 
with  the  multitudes  who  came  up  to  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  Titus  surrounded  Jerusalem 
with  his  legions.  Within,  the  people  were  di- 
vided into  factions,  and  fought  with  one  another. 
The  horrors  of  famine  were  added  to  those  of 
riot,  pillage,  murder,  and  siege.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  Josephus,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether trustworthy,  but  which  constitute  our 
chief  source  of  information,  awful  prodigies 
added  terror  to  the  scene  :  a  comet  hung  above 
the  city ;  a  bright  light  shone  in  the  Temple ; 
the  immense  Temple  gates  swung  open  of  their 
own  accord  ;  armed  squadrons  were  sften  in  the 
heavens.  The  Jews  themselves,  given  over  to 
madness,  profaned  the  Temple,  setting  up  as 
high  priest  an  ignorant  rustic.  At  length,  after 
five  months  of  a  siege  which  has  no  parallel  in 
its  commingled  horrors  of  famine,  internal  feuds, 
and  external  assault,  the  city  was  taken  by 
storm,  the  Temple  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed, 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  demolished.  Of 
the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed  ;  the 
children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
the  rest  were  sentenced,  some  to  the  Egyptian 
mines,  some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres, 
some  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
For  fuller  descriptions  of  this  siege  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  to  Milman's 
History  of  the  Jews,  and  to  Josephus'  Wars  of 
tJie  Jews.  See  also  note  on  verse  21  below.  The 


question  to  be  determined  respecting  this  twen- 
ty-fourth chapter  of  Matthew,  and  it  is  one  on 
which  the  ablest  scholars  are  not  agreed,  is  this : 
How  far  are  its  prophecies  to  be  regarded  as  ful- 
filled in  and  by  this  siege  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews  ? 

Hints  toward  its  Solution. — The  student  may 
obtain  some  light  from  a  consideration  of  the 
following  facts  :  (a.)  The  discourse  is  elicited  by 
the  question  of  verse  3.  The  disciples,  who  had 
anticipated  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  imme- 
diately to  appear,  awed  by  Christ's  solemn  de- 
nunciation of  the  Jewish  nation  (chap.  23 : 37-39), 
and  his  solemn  assertion  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  (verse  2),  but  still  supposing  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  i.  e.  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  were 
to  be  contemporaneous,  desire  to  know  when 
this  will  be  accomplished.  (6.)  Though  Christ's 
discourse  is  elicited  by  this  question,  he  does  not 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  he  as- 
serts in  express  terms  that  no  man  knows  the 
day  or  the  hour  (verse  so),  makes  this  assertion  of 
their  ignorance  the  ground  of  the  practical  ex- 
hortation to  "  watch"  (verse  42),  and  even  asserts 
his  own  ignorance  of  it  (Mark  is :  32,  note),  (c. )  His 
object  is  practical,  not  theoretical ;  he  speaks 
not  to  inflame  the  imagination,  nor  to  gratify  cu- 
riosity, but  to  enforce  the  duty  of  patience, 
fidelity,  and  watchfulness.  And  whatever  diffi- 
culty there  may  be  in  understanding  the  pro- 
phetic meaning  of  the  discourse,  there  can  be 
none  in  understanding  and  applying  its  practical 
and  spiritual  instructions,  (d.)  It  thus  resembles 
all  unfulfilled  prophecy.  For  the  object  of 
prophecy  is  not  to  give  us  foreknowledge,  but 
1st,  to  inspire  with  hope  and  incite  to  courage, 
and  2d,  to  give  such  outlines  of  future  events 
as,  when  fulfilled,  shall  become  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  God's  word.  "  I  have  told  you,"  says 
Christ,  "before  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  it  is 
come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe."  (John  M:  29,  comp. 

Luke  24  :  8 ;    John   2  :  22 ;     16:4;    Isaiah  48  :  5 ;    Jer.  44 :  88). 

(e.)  History  is  itself  in  God's  hands  prophetic. 
The  partial  fulfilment  becomes  an  historical 
prophecy  of  a  further  fulfilment ;  in  this  case 
the  judgment  of  God  on  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  nation,  is  itself  a  prophecy  of  God's  final 
judgment  on  all  who  reject  the  Messiah  of  the 
world,  and  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  his  judg- 
ment of  the  nations,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet. 
To  this  chapter  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon  are 
peculiarly  applicable  :  "  Divine  prophecies,  being 
of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with  whom  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  one  day,  are  not  punctually 
fulfilled  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  germi- 
nant  accomplishment  throughout  many  ages." 
(/.)  The  interpretation  of  this  discourse  depends 
largely  on  the  meaning  given  to  certain  verses  in 
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it,  especially  to  the  metaphor  in  verse  28,  the 
confessedly  poetic  language  of  verses  29-31,  and 
the  word  generation  in  verse  34.  See  notes  below. 
Fully  recognizing  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
doubting  whether  Christ's  prophecy  here  can 
ever  be  perfectly  apprehended  until  its  fulfil- 
ment becomes  its  interpreter,  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  as  a  key  to  the  discourse. 

Analysis. — The  question  (verse  3) :  When  will  oc- 
cur the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  thine  own 
glorious  manifestation  as  the  Messiah,  and  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  ,  Christ's  response.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  kingdom  will  immediately  ap- 
pear. Be  not  deceived  by  the  claims  of  false 
Messiahs.  There  must  first  be  a  period  of  trib- 
ulation, the  travail  out  of  which  the  kingdom 
shall  be  born  (4-s),  a  period  of  persecution  from 
without,  and  schism,  apostacy,  and  false  doctrine 
within  (9-12),  to  be  accompanied  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  habitable  globe 
(is,  u).  The  length  of  this  period  no  one  knows 
save  the  Father ;  not  even  the  Son  (Mark  is :  32). 
When,  therefore,  you  see  the  fulfilment  of  Dan- 
iel's prophecy  (Dan.  9: 27;  i2:ii),  do  not  imagine 
that  the  end  has  come,  and  abide  in  Jerusalem. 
Flee ;  for  terrible  will  be  the  suffering  of  that 
time  (15-22).  Do  not,  then,  allow  false  reports  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  mislead  you.  For 
his  coming  will  be  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can- 
not be  questioned  (23-27).  Nor  shall  judgment 
stop  at  Jerusalem.  Wherever  there  is  corrup- 
tion, thither  the  executioners  of  God's  judgment 
will  hasten  (28).  Immediately  after  this  period 
of  travail  and  world- judgment,  i.  e.,  without  any 
intervening  sign  or  note  of  preparation,  will 
come  the  Son  of  man  to  judge  the  world  (29-31), 
even  as  summer  follows  spring  (32,  33).  But 
though  Jerusalem  is  destroyed,  the  Jewish  race 
shall  abide,  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my 
words  (34, 35).  But  the  day  and  hour  of  their  ful- 
filment no  man  knoweth  (ss).  It  will  be  sudden 
(37-41).  Wherefore  watch,  be  faithful,  be  always 
ready,  looking  for  the  appearance  of  your  Lord 
(42-51),  who  will  come  to  judge  not  only  the  world, 
but  the  church,  condemning  those  who  have 
lived  in  it  without  divine  grace  (ch.  25 : 1-13),  with- 
out spiritual  thrift  and  industry  (ch.  25 : 14-30),  and 
without  practical  benevolence  and  beneficence  to 
their  fellow-men  (ch.  25 :  si-va). 

Other  Views. — I  summarize  the  other  principal 
interpretations  of  this  passage.  They  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  commentators,  but  they  may 
be  classified  conveniently  as  follows  : 

1.  The  rationalistic:  that  Christ  himself  sup- 
posed that  the  judgment  would  follow  imme- 
diately upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
so  taught.  This  view  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  belief  in  the  divine  or  even  the  inspired 
character  of  Christ,  it  is  also  inconsistent 
with  and  refuted  by  the  very  terms  of  the  dis- 


course. Analogous  to  this  is  the  view  of  so 
Evangelical  an  interpreter  as  Olshausen,  that 
"Jesus  did  intend  to  represent  his  coming  as 
contemporaneous  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity," 
because  "  it  should  be  considered  every  moment 
possible,  and  that  believers  should  deem  it  every 
moment  probable."  In  other  words,  that  Christ 
taught  what  he  knew  to  be  error  for  the  sake  of 
a  moral  effect,  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
practical  result  of  this  interpretation. 

2.  The  semi-rationalistic :  that  the  Evangelists 
misapprehended  the  tenor  of  Christ's  discourse, 
interpreted  it  according  to  their  own  precon- 
ceived ideas,  and  so  represented  Christ  as  teach- 
ing that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
final    judgment  were  to  be    contemporaneous. 
So  Neander  interprets  it :  "  It  is  easy  to  explain, 
how  points  of  time  which  he  kept  apart,  although 
he  presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other, 
without  assigning  any  express  duration  to  either, 
were  blended  together,  in  the  apprehension  of 
his  hearers,  or  in  their  subsequent  repetitions 
of  his  language."    It  is  true  that  this  discourse 
was  perhaps  heard  only  by  Peter,  James,  John, 
and  Andrew  (Mark  is :  3),  in  which  case  our  reports 
are  not  from  ear-witnesses,  and  there  may  be 
omissions.    But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  are  such  as  materially  to  alter  the  sense, 
and  yet  believe  that  Christ's  promise  of  inspi- 
ration to  his  disciples  (John  14 : 20 ;  16 :  is)  has  been 
fulfilled. 

3.  The  historical:   that  Christ's  discourse  re- 
lates wholly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
that  the  language  of  verses  29-31  is  poetic  and 
figurative,  and  amounts  only  to  this,  that  "  there 
would  be  nothing  wanting  to  indicate  the  great- 
ness of  the  events  that  were  at  hand,  that  the 
violent  commotions  and  terrible  calamities  which 
were  coming  would  be  accompanied  by  extraor- 
dinary signs  and  portents  that  attend  all  great 
occurrences." — (Furness.)    This  view  is  not  only 
sustained  by  such  writers  as  Professor  Norton 
and  J.  H.  Morison  (Unitarian),  but  also  by  such 
Evangelical  divines  as  Mr.  Barnes  and  Drs.  Ja- 
cobus, Owen,  Brown,  and  Adam  Clarke.     It  is 
the  view  of  Ligh'tfoot  and  of  some  other  of  the 
older  divines.    In  the  notes  which  follow,  espe- 
cially on  ver.  29-31, 1  state  the  grounds  on  which 
this  opinion  is  based,  and  some  of  the  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  conclusive  against  it. 
A  still  more  serious  objection  is  this :  The  object 
of  this  whole  discourse  is  the  closing  exhortation 
to  fidelity  and  watchfulness  (venes  42-51),  which 
Christ  expressly  declares  is  for  all  his  disciples, 
not  merely  for  the  twelve  (Mark  is :  37) ;  and  it  is 
not  the  past  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
future  destruction  of  the  world   and   coming  of 
Christ,  possible  at  any  day  or  hour,  which  alone 
affords  a  ground  for  this  exhortation. 
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AND  e  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  tem- 
ple :  and  his  disciples  came  to  him  for  to  shew 
him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

2  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all  these 
things?    Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There'  shall  not  be 


left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down. 

3  And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  disci- 
ples came  unto  him  privately,  saying,  Tell  us,  when 
shall  these  things  be  ?   and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of 
thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ? « 

4  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Takeh 
heed  that  no  man  deceive  you. 


e  Mark  13  :  I ;  Lake  21  :  5. ...  f  1  King*  9:7:  Jet.  26  :  18 ;  Lake  19  :  44.  ...  g  1  Thesj.  5:1,  etc h  Col.  2  :  8  ;  2  Then.  2  :  3. 


4.  Other  interpretations:  these  are  numerous, 
such  as  (1)  that  the  whole  discourse  relates  ex- 
clusively to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  only  incidentally  and 
indirectly  alluded  to,  a  more  complete  destruc- 
tion being  yet  to  come,  perhaps  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  (2)  that  the  discourse  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  which  answer  respectively  three 
questions  put  by  the  disciples,  e.  g.,  verses  1-14 
relating  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  15-28  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  29-51  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  (3)  that  Christ  pictures  the  two 
events  without  regard,  as  it  were,  to  perspective, 
the  first,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  occupying 
the  foreground,  the  last,  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
background,  with  no  intimation  of  the  eras  that 
intervene  ;  (4)  that  he  separates  them,  but  that 
his  declaration  "Immediately  after  the  tribula- 
tion of  those  days"  (veneM),  is  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  declaration  that  with  God  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  the  intervening  period 
being  in  his  sight  a  small  matter.  It  would 
make  these  notes  too  cumberous  and  perplexing 
to  explain  and  refute  these  views  in  detail.  The 
grounds  of  the  historical  interpretation  are  to 
some  extent  indicated  in  the  notes.  None  of  the 
other  views  appear  to  me  at  all  tenable,  except 
the  one  here  adopted.  This  substantially  agrees 
with  the  interpretation  of  Lange,  Pressense, 
Howard  Crosby,  Alford,  Calvin,  James  Morison, 
and  Chrysostom,  though  no  two  of  these  agree 
in  all  details. 

1.  His  disciples  came  to  him.  As  he 
was  going  out  of  the  Temple  (Mark  is :  i). — The 
buildings  of  the  Temple.  Few  buildings  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times  have  equalled  in  magnifi- 
cence Herod's  Temple.  With  its  outbuildings  it 
covered"  an  area  of  over  nineteen  acres,  was  built 
of  white  marble,  was  forty-six  years  in  building 
(john  2 :  2o),  and  employed  in  its  construction  ten 
thousand  skilled  workmen.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  from  H.  W.  Beecher's  Life  of  Christ. 

The  disciples  were  amazed  and  perplexed  by 
Christ's  public  prediction  of  Its  destruction 

(Matt.  23  :  36-39  ;  Lnke  19  :  43,  44).      And  Well   they  might 

be,  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
natural  advantages  rendered  it  so  apparently  im- 
pregnable, that  after  its  fall  Titus,  the  captor,  is 
reported  by  Josephus  (Wars  of  Jews,  6  :  9,  1)  to 
have  said,  "It  was  no  other  than  God  who 
ejected  the  Jews  out  of  these  fortifications. 


For  what  could  the  hands  of  men,  or  any  ma- 
chines do,  toward  overthrowing  these  towers  ?" 

2.  There    shall    not   be  left    here   one 
stone  upon  another.    This  prophecy  has  been 
so  literally  fulfilled,  the  walls  being  demolished  by 
order  of  Titus,  that  Josephus  says,  "  There  was 
left  nothing  to  make  those  who  had  come  hither 
believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited."     Of  the 
Temple  proper  not  a  vestige  remains.  It  was  built, 
however,  upon  an  immense  platform,  partly  com- 
posed of  natural  rock,  partly  of  immense  mason- 
ry.   This  platform  is  still  standing,  and  some  look 
for  its  future  demolition  by  an  earthquake. 

3.  Mount  of  Olives.    This  was  over  against 
Jerusalem,  and  directly  opposite  the  Temple, 
which  was  therefore  in  full  view.      See  map  of 
Jerusalem,  chap.  26,  page  277. — The  disciples 
came  unto  him.    Mark  (13 :  a)  specifies  their 
names,  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew  ;  and  the 
language  implies,  but  does  not  necessarily  prove, 
that  these  were  the  only  ones  to  whom  this  dis- 
course was  delivered. — Tell   us  when  shall 
these  things  be,  i.  e.,  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem.—And  what  shall  be  the   sign  of  thy 
coming.    Not  of  his  second  coming,  for  though 
Christ  had  foretold  his  crucifixion,  the  disciples 
did  not  understand  his  saying  (Mark  9 : 32 ;  Luke  9 : 45), 
but  the  sign  of  his  public  manifestation  as  the  Mes- 
siah. This  they  were  momentarily  expecting  (Luke 
i9:ii;Actei;6).— Andof  the  end  of  the  world. 
Not  merely  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  though 
the  Greek  is  perhaps  capable  of  being  so  ren- 
dered.    Christ  had  hi  public  discourse  alluded 
to  the  end  of  the'  world  in  connection  with  his 
own  appearance  as  the  Messiah  (Matt  13 : 39, 40, 49). 
The  disciples,  supposing  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  overthrow  of  Judaism,  the  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah-King,  and  the 
end  of  the  world,  would  be  contemporaneous, 
asked  when  they  would  occur,  and  what  would 
be  the  sign  of  their  approach.    One  principal  ob- 
ject of  Christ's  discourse  is  to  correct  their  mis- 
apprehension.   Calvin  interprets  well  their  prob- 
able state  of  mind :    "  Having  been  convinced 
that,  as  soon  as  the  reign  of  Christ  should  com- 
mence, they  would  be  in  every  respect  happy, 
they  leave  warfare  out  of  the  account,  and  fly 
all  at  once  to  a  triumph."    He  also  emphasizes 
the  practical  lesson :  "  No  man  wishes  to  sow 
the  seed,  but  all  wish  to  reap  the  harvest  before 
the  season  arrives." 
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5  For  many  shall  come  in  my '  name,  saying,  I  am 
Christ ;  and  shall  deceive  many. 

6  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,J  and  rumours  of  wars ; 
see  that  ye  be  not  troubled :  for  all  these  things  must 
come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet 


7  Fork  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom  :  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pes- 
tilences, and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places. 

8  All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 


1  Jer.  14  :  14 j  Dan.  xi. . .  .k  Hag.  2  :  21,  22. 


4,  5.  Take  heed.  This  is  the  text  of  this 
discourse,  and  to  it  Christ  constantly  recurs. 
Compare  verses  13,  23-35,  43-44.  "  We  ought 
not  to  inquire  into  future  and  final  events, 
through  curiosity,  but  from  a  desire  to  fortify 
ourselves." — (Bengel.)  I  add  that  curiosity  halts 
ever  unsatisfied  at  this  chapter ;  but  the  spiritual 
desire  for  practical  warning  and  admonition  is 
abundantly  satisfied.— That  no  man  deceive 
you.  The  Jews,  from  such  prophecies  as 
Isaiah  54  : 13  ;  Jer.  31  :  34  ;  Mai.  4  :  3,  expected 
that  after  the  Messiah  caine  they  would  enjoy 
immunity  from  false  doctrine.  Jesus  here  warns 
his  disciples  to  be  still  on  their  guard  against  it. 
—  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name. 
Literally  upon  my  name,  i.  e.,  as  Wordsworth  in- 
terprets it,  "  standing  upon  it  and  usurping  it." 
That  by  In  my  name  Christ  does  mean,  As  my 
disciples,  is  evident  from  the  following  clause  of 
the  sentence. — Saying,  I  am  the  .Messiah, 
i.  e.,  taking  the  title  and  claiming  the  authority 
of  the  Messiah.  Buck,  in  his  Theological  Dic- 
tionary, gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  false  Christs, 
though  he  includes  such  persons  as  Mahomet  in 
his  list.  The  last  of  these  was  as  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  evident  that  this 
prophecy  was  not  completely  fulfilled  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  warning  is 
equally  applicable  to  our  own  day.  What  was 
Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  with 
his  impious  claim  to  be  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  but  a  false  Messiah  ? 

G,  7.  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  A  seeming  anti-climax,  but 
a  real  climax.  The  rumors  of  an  expected  in- 
vasion are  often  more  dreadful  than  the  invasion 
itself.  Those  who  can  do  so,  should  read  Dr. 
Schaff's  graphic  note  descriptive  of  his  personal 
experience  in  Gettysburg  during  the  civil  war 
(Lanje  on  Matt.  24 :  e). — Be  not  troubled.  That  is, 
be  not  apprehensive  that  the  end  of  the  world  is 
yet.  Compare  3  Thess.  3  :  3. — The  end  is  not 
yet.  Luke's  language  is  yet  more  explicit, 
These  things  must  come  to  pass ;  but  the  end  is  not 
immediately  (Luke  21 : 9,  note).  The  end  here  is  not 
equivalent  to,  The  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. When  the  words  stand,  as  here,  without 
qualification  or  interpretation,  they  generally 
mean  in  the  N.  T.  "  The  end  of  the  world."  Comp. 
1  Cor.  15  :  34 ;  1  Pet.  4  :  7. 

For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation, 
etc.  Luke's  description  (21 : 10,  n)  is  yet  more 
detailed  and  specific.  In  the  period  intervening 


this  prophecy  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
there  were  serious  disturbances,  (1)  at  Aler~Ti- 
dria,  A.  D.  38,  in  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
were  the  especial  objects  of  persecution  ;  (2)  at 
Seleucia,  about  the  same  time,  in  which  more 
than  fifty  thousand  Jews  were  killed ;  (3)  at 
Jamnia,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Judaea,  near  Joppa. 
Many  other  such  national  tumults  are  recorded 
by  Josephus.  See  especially  Wars  of  the  Jews 

2  : 17 ;  18  : 1-8. — Famines  and  pestilences. 
A  great  famine,  prophesied  in  Acts  (11 :  as)  oc- 
curred A.  D.  49,   and  another  in  the   reign  of 
Claudius,  and  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Antiq. 

3  : 15,  3).    A  pestilence,  A.  D.  65,  in  a  single  au- 
tumn   carried    off   30,000  persons    at   Rome. — 
Earthquakes.    Between  this  prophecy  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  there  were  (1)  a  great 
earthquake  at  Crete,  A.  D.  46  -or  47 :   (2)  one  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  51 ;  (3)  one  at  Apamia  in  Phrygia, 
A.  D.  53 ;  (4)  one  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  A.  D.  60 ; 
(5)  one  in  Campania  ;   (6)  one  in  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
67,  described  in  Josephus  ( Wars  of  the  Jews  4  : 
4, 5).    I  take  this  list  from  Alford's  Commentary. 
It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  prophesies  of 
these  verses  (&-«)  are  not  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.    The  prophecy  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  campaigns  of  Charlemagne,  the  wars  between 
the  Popes  and  the  German  emperors,  the  con- 
flicts between  Napoleon  I.  and  the  allied  armies, 
the   more  recent  wars  between  France,   Italy, 
Austria,  and  Germany,  the  various  civil  ware 
which  have  devastated  England,  particularly  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Revolution  under 
Cromwell,  and  in  our  own  country  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Civil  War ;  to  many  of  these 
is  equally  applicable  the  declaration  that  "  na- 
tion shall  rise  against  nation."    Of  famines,  pes- 
tilences, and  earthquakes  there  have  been  more 
remarkable  instances  since  than  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  instances  in  which 
the  Christian  church  has  suffered  far  more  se- 
verely.   I  understand  Christ's  language  here  to 
be  an  admonition  to  expect  a  long  period  of  con- 
flict and  trial  before  the   end  will    appear,  a 
prophecy  which  history  has  both  interpreted  and 
fulfilled. 

8.  All  these  are  the  beginning  of  tra- 
vail (<adlr).  Not  merely  of  sorrows,  but  of  that 
labor  pain  of  the  world,  out  of  which  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  to  be  born.  The  figure  is  not  infre- 
quent in  the  N.  T.  («* Rom. & •. 2s;  i  Then.  6:3);  and 
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9  Then1  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted, 
and  shall  kill m-  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  na- 
tions for  my  name's  sake. 

10  And  then  shall  many  be  n  offended,  and  shall  be- 
tray one  another,  and  shall  hate  one  another. 


11  And0  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall 
deceive1"  many. 

12  And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  •'  cold. 


1  Luke  21  :  12. ...  m  John  16:2;  Acts  7  :  69 n  ch.  13  :  ! 


.  o  2  Pet.  2  :  1 ;  1  John  4  :  3. . . .  p  1  Tim.  4:1 q  Rev.  3:15,  16. 


it  is  one  full  of  the  brightness  of  hope.  The 
world's  anguish  is  itself  a  prophecy  of  the  fu- 
ture birth  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness. 

9-13.  Then.  "  During  this  period,  not  after, 
these  things  have  happened." — (Alford.) — Shall 
they  deliver  you  up.  The  language  is  im- 
personal ;  it  is  equivalent  to,  You  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up. — And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
nations  for  my  name's  sake.  Compare 
with  this  warning  the  blessing  which  accompa- 
nies it  (Matt,  s :  n,  i").  Both  warning  and  promise 
are  applicable  to  all  Christ's  disciples  to  the  end 
of  time.  Compare  John  15  : 18-31 ;  16  : 1-4.— 
Then,  i,  e.,  during  this  period  of  persecution, 
and  because  of  it. — Many,  within  the  Church 
of  Christ,  shall  be  offended,  i.  e.,  stumbled, 
entrapped,  caused  to  fall  into  sin.  See  Matt. 

5  :  29  ;   16  :  24  and  notes. — And    many    false 
prophets    shall    arise,   i.  e.,  false    religious 
teachers,  pretending  to  have  a  divine  mission 
and  to  be  entrusted  with   a   divine   message. 
Compare  Matt.  7  : 15-20  and  notes. — And  be- 
cause iniquity  shall  abound,  in  the  world 
without,  the  love,  both  toward  God  and  man, 
of  many,  within  the  church,  shall  wax  cold. 
"It  is  the  nature  of  love  to  burn." — (Bengel.) 
The  danger  to  the  church  in  a  time  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  iniquity  is  coldness  of  love  and 
worldliness  of  spirit ;  a  danger  which  peculiarly 
threatens  in  the  present  era. 

These  verses  indicate  four  dangers  which  will 
assail  the  church :  persecution  from  without 
(verse  9) ;  apostasy,  schism,  and  controversy  within 
(vewe  10) ;  false  doctrine  (verse  11) ;  and  worldliness 
and  consequent  backsliding  (ve«e  12).  Each  of 
these  dangers  came  in  a  small  measure  upon  the 
Apostolic  church  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  disciples  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion, and  some  of  its  leaders  were  killed  (A<*»  i  •.  59, 
to ;  8 :  s,  4 ;  12 : 2,  etc.).  They  were  hated  by  the  Gentiles 

as  Well  as  by  the  JeWS  (Act»  16  :  19-22  j  19  :  28 ;  28  :  22 ;  1  Pet. 

2 : 12 ;  3 :  le).  Some  were  offended,  and  fell  away 
(2  nm.  4 : 10).  There  were  schisms  and  controversies 
within  the  church  (i  COT.  i :  11-13),  and  false  teachers 
(iTim.  i  :<kT;  2 Tim.  3 : 6-s),  and  coldness  and  worldli- 
ness (\  Tim.  6  :  9,  10,  17-19 ;  2  Tim.  4 :  10  ;  James  2  :  2-6).  In  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophe- 
cies the  student  may  profitably  consult  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :  Acts  20  :  30  ;  Rom.  16  :  17,  18  ; 
2  Cor.  11  : 13  ;  Gal.  1:7-9;  Col.  2  : 17-end  ;  1  Tim. 

6  : 3-5, 20, 21 ;  2  Tim.  2  : 18  ;  2  Pet.  2 ;  1  John  2  : 18, 
22,  23,  26  ;   4  : 1,  3  ;   2  John  7.     But  these  were 
only  the   beginning  of   travail  in  the  church. 


And  in  her  history,  subsequent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  reader  must  look  for  a 
larger  fulfilment.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christian  church  constantly  increased  in  violence 
up  to  the  days  of  Constantine.  By  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian,  all  Bibles  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed, all  ecclesiastics  to  be  thrust  into  prison, 
all  Christians  to  be.  compelled  by  torture  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  all  the  contumacious 
to  be  put  to  death.  Mr.  Lecky,  who  is  certainly 
not  inclined  to  exaggerate  these  Roman  persecu- 
tions, thus  describes  some  of  the  afflictions  to 
which  the  early  Christians  were  subjected :  "  We 
read  of  Christians  bound  in  chairs  of  red-hot 
iron,  while  the  stench  of  their  half  consumed 
flesh  rose  hi  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven ;  of 
others  who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone  by  shells 
or  hooks  of  iron  ;  of  holy  virgins  given  over  to 
the  lust  of  the  gladiator  or  to  the  mercies  of  the 
pander ;  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  con- 
verts sent  on  one  occasion  to  the  mines,  each 
with  the  sinews  of  one  leg  severed  by  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  with  an  eye  scooped  from  its  socket ; 
of  fires  so  slow  that  the  victims  writhed  for 
hours  in  their  agonies  ;  of  mingled  salt  and  vin- 
egar poured  over  the  flesh  that  was  bleeding 
from  the  rack  ;  of  tortures  prolonged  and  varied 
through  entire  days." — (History  of  European, 
Morals,  Vol.  I  :  497.)  That  the  disciples  were 
hated  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  Gibbon.  They 
were  charged  with  licentiousness,  incest,  and 
human  sacrifice  (Gibbon's  Home,  II :  11).  Tacitus 
calls  the  Christians  "  a  race  of  men  hated  for 
their  crimes."  Many  in  the  church  were  offended, 
so  many  that  the  church  was  subsequently  se- 
riously divided  on  the  question  whether  such 
apostates  and  recusants  might  be  received  back 
again  into  the  fold.  The  internal  conflicts,  of 
party  against  party  in  the  church,  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  its  subsequent  history,  in  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  inflicted  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  upon  Protestants,  surpassing  in 
severity  and  extent  any  ever  inflicted  by  the 
heathen,  in  the  controversies  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  itself  between  the  rival  popes  and 
between  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  hi  France, 
and  in  the  Protestant  Church  even  down  to  our 
own  day,  between  different  sects.  From  false 
teachers  and  from  coldness  and  worldliness,  the 
church  has  always  suffered,  certainly  to  a  greater 
degree  in  these  latter  days  than  in  the  Apostolic 
era.  Observe,  too,  that,  though  every  age  has, 
hi  some  degree,  all  of  these  tribulations,  yet, 
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13  Butr  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same 
shall  be  saved. 

14  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  •  preached 
in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations :  and  then 
shall  the  end  come. 


15  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken '  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in 
the  holy  place,  (whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand  :) 

16  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judaea  flee  into  the 
mountains : 


r  Her.  2  :  10 •  ch.  28  :  19  ;  Rom.  10  :  18 ;  Rev.  14 :  6 1  Dan.  9  :  27  ;  12  :  11. 


historically,  each  age  is  characterized  by  its  own  pe- 
culiar fom  of  tribulation,  and  that  tJiey  follow  each 
other  in  consecutive  order,  as  indicated  in  Christ's 
language  here.  First  comes  the  period  of  peril 
from  without,  that  of  Imperial  persecution ; 
next  that  of  schism  and  conflict  within,  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persecutions  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  conflicts  between  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek,  and  Protestant  communions,  and  the  sec- 
tarian strife  between  the  Protestant  churches. 
This  has  well-nigh  passed  ;  and  we  are  now  in 
the  age  of  "false  prophets,"  an  age  which,  with 
liberty  of  speech,  brings  within  the  church  itself 
much  false  doctrine  ;  an  age  which  produces  a 
bishop  (Colenso)  who  denies  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scripture,  and  a  professor  of  theology  (Strauss) 
who  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  reality  of  religion 
as  a  vital  experience.  Is  it  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  the  dangers  to  the  church  in  the  fu- 
ture lie,  not  in  any  recurrence  of  religious  perse- 
cutions, or  of  denominational  conflicts,  but  in 
false  prophets,  and  still  more  in  an  era,  yet  to  be 
developed,  of  abounding  iniquity  without,  and 
consequent  coldness  and  worldliness  within  the 
church '? 

13,  14.  He  that  shall  endure  to  the 
^end.  Not  he  that  endures  to  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  economy  shall  be  saved  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  nor  he  that  endures  to  the  end  of 
the  world  shall  be  saved  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
but  he  that  endures  to  the  end  of  the  period  of 
trial,  whatever  that  in  his  case  may  be,  shall  be 
saved  by  and  through  his  endurance  of  the  ap- 
pointed discipline  (Ephes.  6:13;  Rev.  2:  7,  11,  17,  etc.  ; 

7 :  u).  Compare  the  more  explicit  language  of 
Luke  21  : 19  and  note.  Mark  (is :  9-11)  and  Luke 
(21 : 12-15)  report  Christ's  practical  directions  to 
the  disciples  how  to  endure  the  trial  hour  when 
it  comes. —  And  this  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  heralded  in  the  whole 
habitable  globe.  Not  merely  throughout 
Palestine.  The  Greek  word  here  employed 
(<>lxo\:ut\'i\)  never  has  that  signification  in  the 
N.  T.  It  may  mean,  either  the  then  known 

WOrld  (Lnke  2:1;  Act*  11  :  58  ;  24  :  5),  Or  the  entire  globe 

(Rev.  3:10;  12:9;  16:14).  I  think  here  the  latter 
meaning  is  included. — For  a  testimony  unto 
all  nations.  A  testimony  to  them  of  Christ's 
redemption  ;  a  testimony  against  such  as  reject 
it.  Compare  note  on  Matt.  8:4.  It  is  true  that 
the  Gospel  was  preached,  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  then  known  world,  before  the  destruction  of 


Jerusalem.  But  the  prophecy  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  verses,  is,  I  think,  more  far-reaching. 
"  The  apostacy  of  the  latter  days,  and  the  universal 
dispersion  of  missions,  are  the  two  great  signs  of 
the  end  drawing  near." — (Alford.)  Observe  that 
Christ  does  not  say  that  the  Gospel  will  be  re- 
ceived by  or  even  among  all  nations,  only  that  it 
will  be  proclaimed  to  them.  The  standard  will 
be  set  up  ;  allegiance  may  not  be  paid  to  it.  But 
this  certainly  indicates  that  an  increased  Chris- 
tian activity  in  the  church  and  increased  tri- 
umphs of  the  Gospel  will  be  contemporaneous 
events  with  the  coldness,  conflicts,  and  apostacy 
foretold  in  the  preceding  verses. —  And  then 
shall  come  the  end,  i.  e.,  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod of  trial  and  judgment,  and  so  the  end  of 
the  world. 

15.  When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  i.  f.,  the  abom- 
ination that  makes  desolate,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  (Dan.  9:27;  12 :  n),  stand  in  a  holy 
place,  not  in  the  Holy  of  holies,  the  words  here 
used  are  never  employed  in  the  N.  T.  to  signify 
the  Holy  of  holies  or  inner  Temple  ;  nor  Is  it, 
as  in  the  English  version,  The  holy  place,  but,  as 
I  have  translated  it  above,  A  holy  place.  Mark 
gives  as  an  equivalent  expression,  Standing  where 
it  ought  not. — Whoso  readeth,  let  him  un- 
derstand. This  is  generally  regarded  as  an  ad- 
monition of  the  Evangelist,  added  to  emphasize 
Christ's  warning.  If  this  surmise  be  correct, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  must  have  been  written 
not  long  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
for  the  object  of  this  addition  is  to  enforce 
Christ's  caution  to  the  disciples,  to  make  good 
their  escape  from  the  doomed  city. 

The  connection  of  this  verse  appears  to  me  to 
be  this  :  Daniel  had  prophesied  of  an  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  which  should  precede  the 
"consummation,"  t.  e.,  the  final  coming  of  the 
Messiah  as  king.  The  disciples,  imbibing  the 
erroneous  ideas  of  their  time,  would  suppose 
that  the  Messiah's  coming  would  immediately 
follow  this  sign,  and  with  mistaken  faith  might 
remain  in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  there  an  expected 
divine  deliverance.  Christ,  so  far  from  confirm- 
ing this  error,  carefully  corrects  it.  TJierefore, 
he  says,  ».  e.,  because  there  is  to  be  a  long  period  of 
tribulation  and  judgment  preceding  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  ye  see  the  sign  spoken  of  by  Daniel, 
do  not  imagine  that  the  end  is  come,  and  so 
abide  in  the  city  :  flee  upon  the  mountains. 
And  in  the  following  verses,  to  verse  22,  he  en- 
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17  Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down 
to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house  : 

18  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back 
to  take  his  clothes. 

19  And "  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to 
them  that  give  suck  in  those  days  ! 


20  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter, 
neither  on  the  sabbath  day : 

21  For'  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was 
not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no, 
nor  ever  shall  be. 


Luke  23  :  29 v  Dan.  12  :  1. 


forces  this  admonition  by  a  vivid  description  of 
the  peril.  The  admonition  was  not  in  vain. 
Not  a  single  Christian  is  known  to  have  perished 
in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  What  is  the  abomina- 
tion which  makes  desolate  referred  to  here  and  in 
Daniel,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  com- 
mentators generally  suppose  it  to  refer  to  the 
standards  of  the  Roman  army,  which  contained 
heathen  emblems,  and  the  direction  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  that  of  Luke  21  :  20  :  When  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem,  compassed  with  armies,  know  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  But  the  Roman  eagles 
had  been  seen  in  and  about  Jerusalem  for  many 
years.  Others  refer  the  words  to  the  internal 
desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  Zealots.  In 
either  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alford  is 
correct  in  saying:  "Whatever  it  was,  it  was  a 
definite,  well  marked  event,  for  the  flight  was  to 
be  immediate,  on  one  day  (not  on  the  Sabbath), 
and  universal,  from  all  parts  of  Judea."  When 
this  sign  appeared,  whatever  it  was,  the  disciples 
were  not  to  think  the  Messiah  was  at  hand ;  they 
were  to  flee. 

16-18.  These  verses  contain  directions  for 
the  flight  of  the  Christians. — Into  the  moun- 
tains. Rather,  upon  the  mountains,  i.  e.,  to  a 
refuge  beyond  them.  It  is  said  by  Eusebius 
that  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Christians  fled 
to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  northernmost  boundary  of 
Perea. — On  the  housetop.  The  Jewish  roof 
is  flat,  is  a  common  resort,  and  is  a  natural  point 
of  observation  in  time  of  peril  (isaiah  22 :  i).  It  is 
eaid  that  one  may  run  from  one  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  another,  and  even  to  the  city  gates,  along 
these  flat  roofs  of  the  houses.  But  I  should  re- 
gard this  and  the  next  verse  not  as  a  command 
to  flee  in  any  particular  manner,  but  simply  as  a 
warning  against  delay.  They  that  were  on  the 
housetop  were  not  to  return  to  take  anything 
with  them ;  they  were  to  go  unencumbered. — 
His  clothes.  Literally  his  cloak  (iuuriov).  This 
was  an  outer  garment  not  used  in  work,  but  the 
almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  every  Jewish 
traveler.  It  was  a  shawl  or  blanket,  made  of 
wool  and  of  a  square  or  oblong  square  form,  fast- 
ened round  the  neck  or  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
brooch,  and  usually  worn  as  an  outside  mantle 
over  the  tunic  or  undergarment.  It  was  thrown 
off  or  left  at  home  during  work  (johni3:4);  but 
was  used  at  night  as  a  wrapper,  and  would  seem 
to  the  disciples  almost  indispensable  in  such  a 
flight.  But  they  were  not  to  turn  back  even  for 
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so  important  an  article.  The  exigency  would  be 
too  urgent ;  the  peril  too  great. 

19,  2O.  Hindrances  within  their  control  they 
were  not  to  permit,  from  hindrances  beyond 
their  control  they  were  to  seek  deliverance  by 
prayer ;  a  hint  as  to  the  use  and  the  limitation 
of  prayer.  They  were  to  pray  that  the  flight 
might  not  be  in  the  winter,  that  thus  they  might 
avoid  the  additional  exposure  and  suffering ;  nor 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  because  they  would  thus  meet 
with  impediments  from  without,  such  as  the  shut- 
ting of  the  gates  of  cities,  or  from  their  own  Sab- 
bath scruples,  from  which  the  Jewish  Christians 
were  not  wholly  freed,  and  which  forbade  travel- 
ing further  than  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  (about 
one  mile),  and  also  because  to  flee  from  Judea  on 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  might  subject  them  to  the 
enmity  and  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  would 
in  consequence  regard  them  as  both  traitors  and 
heretics. 

21.  For  then  shall  he  great  tribulation. 
Luke  describes  it  more  in  detail  (Luke  21 : 24),  and 
the  ancient  prophecies  with  still  more  terrible 

particularity    (Dent.  28  :  49-57  ;    Dan.  12  :  l).       JoSCphUS 

( Wars  of  the  Je<as,  B.  6)  gives  an  account  of  the  hor- 
rors of  this  unparalleled  siege.  According  to  him 
there  were  slain  1,100,000  Jews  ;  97,000  were  taken 
captive,  many  of  whom  were  subsequently  tor- 
tured and  slain ;  the  prisoners  captured  during  the 
siege  were  crucified  in  such  numbers  that  "  room 
was  wanted  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  wanted 
for  the  bodies ;"  the  famine  within  devoured  the 
people  "  by  whole  houses  and  families,"  and  was 
so  terrible  that  the  prophecy  of  Deuteronomy  was 
literally  fulfilled ;  one  mother  killed,  roasted, 
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22  And  except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there 
should  no  flesh  be  saved:  but"  for  the  elect's  sake 
those  days  shall  be  shortened. 

23  Then  *  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is 
Christ,  or  there  ;  believe  it  not. 

24  For  y  there  shall  arise   false   Christs.  and  false 
prophets,  and  *  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders ; 


insomuch  that,  if*  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive 
the  very  elect. 

25  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before. 

26  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he 
is  in  the  desert :  go  not  forth :   Behold,  ke  is  in  the 
secret  chambers  ;  believe  it  not 

27  For  as  the  lightning  b  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and 


wlsa.  65:8,9 z  Deut  13:1,3 y  ver.  5:11 c  2  Then.  2:  9-11;  R«v.  13:13 a  John  10 :  28,  29 b  Zee.  9  : 14 ;  Lake  17  : 24,  etc. 


and  ate  her  own  child  ( Wars  of  the  Jews,  6  :  3,  4). 
The  language  of  Josephus  in  narrating  the  events 
singularly  resembles  the  language  of  Christ  in 
prophesying  them:  "No  other  city,"  says  he, 
"  ever  suffered  such  miseries,  nor  did  any  age, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ever  breed  a 
generation  more  fruitful  in  wickedness  than  this 
was. ' '  And  again  :  ' '  If  the  miseries  of  all  man- 
kind from  the  creation  were  compared  with  those 
which  the  Jews  then  suffered,  they  would  appear 
inferior."  See  Preliminary  Note. 

22.  And  except  those  days  should  be 
shortened  there  shonld  be  no  flesh  saved. 
Greswell,  (and  Alford  quoting  from  him,)  refers 
to  several  causes  which  combined  to  shorten  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem :  (1.)  Herod  Agrippa  had  be- 
gun to  fortify  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  against  any 
attack,  but  was  stopped  by  orders  from  Claudius 
(A.  D.  42  or  43).  (2.)  The  Jews  being  divided 
into  factions  among  themselves,  totally  neglected 
any  preparations  to  stand  a  siege.  (3. )  The  mag- 
azines of  corn  and  provisions  were  burnt  just 
before  the  arrival  of  Titus.  (4.)  Titus  arrived 
suddenly,  and  the  Jews  voluntarily  abandoned 
parts  of  the  fortifications.  (5.)  Titus  himself 
confessed  that  he  owed  his  victory  to  God.  See 
note  on  verse  1.  But  while  this  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  promise,  viz.,  that  the  providen- 
tial shortening  of  the  siege  should  give  escape  to 
some,  there  is  also  included  the  large  signifi- 
cance which  Lange  attaches  to  the  words,  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  a  beginning  of  God's 
judgment  on  the  nations  ;  but  he  cuts  short  the 
judgment,  and  waits,  that  by  his  long-suffering 

he   may  save    (Isaiah  30  :  18  j  Rom.  2  :  4  ;  2  Pet.  3  :  9).      The 

student  should  observe  Luke's  language  here, 
which  clearly  implies  an  interval  between  the 
consummation  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  end  of  the  world :  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of 

the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled   (Luke  21  :  24  and  note). 

23-25.  Then.  During  the  times  of  trouble 
just  described. —  If  any  shall  say  to  you, 
Lo,  here  is  the  Messiah,  or  there;  be- 
lieve not.  Unbelief,  then,  is  sometimes  a  duty. 
— For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs.  See 
note  on  verse  5. — And  false  prophets.  See 
note  on  verse  11  and  on  Matt.  7  : 15-20. — And 
shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  the  false  Christs  and 
prophets  appeared  as  magicians,  promising  to 


work  miracles.  The  language  here  is  precisely 
the  same  used  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses 

(Actl  7  :  36),  by  the  ApOStleS  (Acts  ii:  43;  4:30;  5:  12;  6:8; 
Rom.  15  :  19 ;  2  Cor.  12  :  II ;  Hebrews  *  :  4),  and  by  Christ 

(John  4 : 48 ;  Acts  2 : 22).  The  mere  presence  of  prodi- 
gies, then,  is  of  itself  no  evidence  of  revelation  or 
inspiration  ;  they  must  accompany  truth,  which, 
by  its  inherent  character  and  blessed  fruit,  gives 
divine  sanction  to  the  miracle.  And  the  lack  of 
this  truth-teaching  distinguishes  the  pseudo  mir- 
acles of  the  false  prophets  of  Judaism,  of  the 
priests  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of  modern  spirit- 
ualism, from  those  of  the  Bible.  Compare  Deut. 
13  : 1-3.— So  that  they  shall  deceive,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  very  elect.  So  perfect 
will  be  the  imposture.  But  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible (John  6  :  39  ;  10  :  28 ;  Rom.  8  :  38,  39 ;  3  Tim.  2  :  19  ;  1  John 
5  :  18). 

In  these  verses  Christ  recurs  to  the  warning 
with  which  he  began  his  discourse  (verses  4, 5).  The 
disciples  are  not  to  confound  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  with  the  end  of  the  world ;  reports  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  will  be  current,  but  are 
not  to  be  believed.  Of  such  false  Christs  we 
have  accounts  in  Josephus.  "  The  nearer  the 
Jews  were  to  destruction,  the  more  did  these 
impostors  multiply,  and  the  more  easy  credit  did 
they  find  with  those  who  were  willing  to  have 
their  miseries  softened  by  hope." — (Kenrick.) 
See  also  Josephus'  Wars  of  the  Jews,  2  : 13,  4-7, 
and  Acts  21  :  38.  But  while  the  primary  appli- 
cation of  the  warning  is  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  its  application  to  later  times  is  made 
clear  by  other  passages  of  Scripture.  See  2  Thess; 
2  :  8-12  ;  1  Tim.  4:1-3;  2  Tim.  3:1-5;  Rev. 
13  : 14  ;  19  : 19-21.  Rightly  understood  "  they 
will  preserve  the  church  firm  in  her  waiting  for 
Christ,  through  even  the  awful  troubles  of  the 
latter  days,  unmoved  by  enthusiasm  or  super- 
stition, but  seeing  and  looking  for  Him  who  is 
invisible. ' ' — (Alford. ) 

26.  In  the  desert in  the  secret  cham- 
bers.    According  to  Josephus,  impostors  ful- 
filled both  these  predictions,  some  drawing  the 
people  off   into  the  desert,    others  concealing 
themselves  in  secret  hiding-places  in  the  city. 

27.  As  the  lightning    *    *    *     so  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 
This  cannot  refer  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  by  the  Apostles,  as  Calvin  interprets  it, 
for  Christ  distinctly  declares  elsewhere  that  the 
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shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

28  For  wheresoever0  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together. 

29  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days 
shall d  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  c  shall  be  shaken, 


30  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man' 
in  heaven :  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn,  and  they  *  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory. 

31  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound h 
of  a  trumpet ;  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect1 
from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other. 


c  Job  39  :  30 d  Isa.  13  :  10  ;  Ezek.  32  :  7  :  Amo«  5  :  20 ;  Acts  2  :  20 ;  Rev.  6:12 e  2  Pet.  3  :  10 f  Dan.  7  :  13 :  Rev.  1  :  7 

g  ch.  16  :  27  ;  Mark  13  :  26  :  Luke  22  :  69. . .  .h  1  Thess.  4  :  16 1  Zee.  14  :  6. 


kingdom  of  God  shall  come  in  the  Gospel  with- 
out observation  (Luke  17 : 20, 21) ;  nor  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  as  some  of  the  modern 
commentators  interpret  it,  for  the  Son  of  man 
was  not  recognized  in  that  event  by  the  Jews,  and 
the  very  point  of  this  declaration  is  that  Christ's 
coming  shall  be  recognized  universally.  It  can 
only  refer  to  his  final  coming  in  judgment ;  and 
the  connection  is  this  :  Be  not  deceived  by  false 
Messiahs,  for  when  I  come  it  will  be  hi  such  a 
form  that  no  one  can  doubt  or  question,  it  will 
be  sudden,  public,  manifest  to  all ;  observe,  not 
merely  as  the  lightning,  but  as  the  lightning  when 
it  shines  from  the  East  even  unto  the  West, 
i.  e.,  when  the  whole  heavens  are  aglow  with  its 
light. 

28.  For.  The  best  manuscripts  omit  this 
word.  And  the  omission  makes  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  connection,  and  therefore  in  the 
probable  interpretation.  —  Wheresoever  the 
carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gath- 
ered together.  The  vultures  were  reckoned 
by  the  ancients  as  belonging  to  the  eagle  family, 
and  are  probably  referred  to  here.  The  true 
eagle  feeds  readily  on  carrion  (see  Goodrich' 's  Nat. 
Hist.,  Vol.  II,  p.  38),  but  is  a  solitary  bird,  while 
the  vultures  congregate  in  great  numbers.  The 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  is  a 
curiosity.  The  Fathers  and,  following  them, 
Calvin  and  Wordsworth,  understood  it,  Wherever 
Christ  is,  there  will  his  saints  and  angels  gather,  an 
interpretation  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
context,  nor  congruous  with  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  which  is  revolting  to  good  taste. 
The  modern  commentators  generally  understand 
it,  Where  the  Jewish  nation  is,  there  will  the  Roman 
armies,  whose  national  standard  was  the  eagle, 
be  gathered.  But  this  interpretation  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  context.  Dr.  Crosby  renders 
it,  False  Christs  will  gather  where  there  is  a  false 
people.  But  the  false  Christs  are  themselves  the 
product  of  the  false  people.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  passages,  the  Bible  is  its  own  best 
interpreter.  The  metaphor  Is  one  employed  in  the 
O.  T.,  where  the  eagle,  or  in  more  general  terms, 
the  bird  of  prey,  represents  foreign  armies  called 
by  God  to  execute  his  judgment  on  a  corrupt  na- 
tion (Dent.  28  :  49  ;  Lam.  4  :  19 ;  Hosea  8:1;  Habakkuk  1  :  8). 

Christ's  language  here,  then,  is  equivalent  to, 
Judgment  will  not  be  inflicted  on   Jerusalem 


alone  ;  that  will  not  be  the  end  ;  wherever  there 
is  corruption,  there  will  be  inflicted  the  judg- 
ments of  God.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  not  less  surely 
and  strikingly  in  the  overthrow  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  the  decay  of  Spain,  in  the  desolations 
visited  on  France,  and  in  our  own  civil  war. 

29-31.  Immediately,  not  merely  suddenly, 
the  Greek  word  (tv&tcas)  is  not  capable  of  that 
translation. — After  the  tribulation  of  those 
days.  That  is,  not  immediately  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  but  immediately  after 
the  period  of  travail  and  judgment  above  de- 
scribed in  verses  4-14:,  and  again  referred  to  in 
verses  23-28.  The  end  of  the  world  and  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah  as  king  shall  follow  this 
period  of  tribulation  at  once,  with  no  other  sign 
and  no  intervening  period,  as  the  summer  fol- 
lows the  Spring  (verses  32,  33). 

Shall  the  sun  be  darkened    *   *    *    The 

rest  of  the  language  of  this  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing verses  is  undoubtedly  poetic.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  a  sign  in  the  heavens  should  be 
seen  or  a  trumpet  be  heard  simultaneously  on 
both  sides  of  a  round  globe.  Those  who  regard 
this  twenty-fourth  chapter  as  a  prophecy  simply 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  understand  the 
language  here  as  a  poetic  and  figurative  descrip- 
tion of  the  calamities  to  fall  upon  Judea.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view  these  expressions  are  inter- 
preted as  follows  :  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light  is  equivalent  to, 
Those  shall  be  dark  days,  and  in  support  of  this 
are  cited,  Isaiah  13  : 10  ;  24«:  23 ;  34  :  4  ;  50  :  3  ; 
60  : 19,  20  ;  Ezek.  32  :  7  ;  Joel  3  : 15,  where  sim- 
ilar language  is  employed  in  describing  earthly 
judgments  of  God  upon  sinful  cities,  as  Babylon, 
Tyre,  etc. ;  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  man  in  heaven  is  not,  The  sign  shall  appear  in 
heaven,  but  a  sign  shall  appear  testifying  that 
the  Son  of  man  is  in  heaven,  this  sign  being  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Then  shall  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  mourn  means  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  shall  experience  great  sorrow  at  the 
desolation  of  their  land  and  the  destruction  of 
their  Holy  City ;  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  ivith 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  equivalent  to,  Then 
shall  he  send  his  messengers  (the  word  here  ren- 
dered angel  is  sometimes  translated  messenger, 
Mark  1:2;  Luke  7  :  24 ;  9  :  52),  with  the  trum- 
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32  Now  learn  J  a  parable  of  the  fie  tree :  When  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know 
that  summer  is  nigh  : 

33  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things, 
know  that  it  is  near,  even  *  at  the  doors. 


34  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not 
pass  till  all  these  things  "be  fulfilled. 

35  Heaven '  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away. 


j  Luke  21  :  29 k  Jas.  5  :  9 1  Ps.  102  :  26 ;  Iia.  51  :  6. 


pet  of  his  Gospel  to  call  together  onto  his  church 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  or,  He  shall  send 
his  guardian  angels  to  preserve  the  elect  from 
the  calamities  falling  upon  the  Jews.  The  stu- 
dent may  find  this  view  in  brief  in  Lightfoot,  and 
more  fully  in  J.  H.  Morison,  Adam  Clarke,  and 
Owen,  and  something  of  it  in  Barnes,  who  ap- 
pears, however,  not  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  it. 
To  me  it  appears  utterly  untenable  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  (a.)  The  Apostles,  who  were 
looking  for  a  majestic  manifestation  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  their  king,  could  not  have  so  understood 
Christ's  language  here,  and  it  is  ordinarily  safe 
to  assume  that  Christ  meant  his  words  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  in  which  his  auditors  would 
naturally  have  taken  them.  (6.)  They  did  not  so 
understand  him ;  for  metaphors,  unmistakably 
borrowed  from  Christ  here,  are  used  by  the  Apos- 
tles, especially  Paul,  in  describing  the  last  judg- 
ment (2  Thess.  1  :  7  ;  1  Cor.  15:52;  1  Thess.  4  :  15-17  :  comp. 

John  11 : 52).  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  same 
principle  of  interpretation  which  converts  Christ's 
sublime  description  of  the  last  days  into  a  poetic 
description  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
would  not  expunge  from  the  N.  T.  all  its  proph- 
ecies of  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  final 
judgment,  by  looking  for  their  fulfilment  in 
other  terrible  national  calamities,  (c.)  The  com- 
mon reader  would  certainly  not  understand 
Christ's  language  here  to  be  applicable  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Bible  was  in- 
tended for  ordinary  readers.  Interpretations 
which  contradict  the  common  understanding  are  to 
be  received  with  great  hesitation,  (d.)  Christ  him- 
self employs  almost  the  same  language  in  other 
connections,  where  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
refers  to  his  final  coining  to  judge  the  world 

(Matt.  25  :  31 ;  26  :  64  ;  Mark  14  :  62).      (e.)   The  inhabitants 

of  Palestine  did  not  in  any  sense  see  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  the  Son  of  man  coming  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  unrecognized  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews  to  the  present  day.  (/.)  Christ 
did  not  through  his  Apostles  gather  together  the 
elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  scattered  abroad  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  in  the  persecutions  which  im- 
mediately preceded,  and  in  those  which  accompa- 
nied the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  went  ev- 
erywhere preaching  the  Gospel  (see  ACU  8 : 1,4 ;  n :  19). 
I  then  understand  that  Christ  here  refers  to  his 
second  coming  to  judge  the  world,  a  coming  that 
will  be  sudden,  and  that  will  be  accompanied  by 
such  signs  and  portents  that  there  can  be  no 


possible  mistake  concerning  his  appearing.  I  do 
not  here  consider  the  question  whether  there  is 
to  be  a  pre  •millennial  coming  of  Christ  prior  to 
the  last  judgment.  If  so,  the  evidence  must  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  prophecy  to  indicate  it. 

32,  33.  As  we  judge  from  the  presence  of 
certain  signs  in  nature,  that  spring  is  over  and 
summer  is  nigh,  so  we  are  to  judge  when  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  is  at  hand,  by  no  miracu- 
lous signs  and  portents,  but  by  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  world's  travail  and  judg- 
ment, as  described  in  the  preceding  verses. 
Compare  Matt.  16  :  3. 

34.  This  nation  shall  not  pass,  till  all 
these  things  be  fulfilled.  Of  course,  if  the 
English  version  is  correct  here,  and  Christ  de- 
clares that  all  this  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled  be- 
fore the  then  generation  passed  away,  this  verse 
would  leave  but  one  alternative  ;  we  should  be 
compelled  to  believe,  either  that  the  Lord  him- 
self thought  the  destruction  of  the  world  would 
follow  immediately  on  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  this  in  the  face  of  his  distinct  refusal 
to  indicate  when  the  former  event  would  occur 
(verse  se),  and  his  emphatic  assertion  that  he  did 
not  know  (Mark  is :  32),  and  his  careful  and  repeated 
warnings  against  that  error  (verses  4,  &,  is,  23  «nd  notes) ; 
or  that  he  refers  in  this  chapter  only  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  an  interpretation  which 
it  appears  to  me  does  violence  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  verses  29-31.  But  if  we  read  this  verse, 
as  I  have  translated  it  above,  then  the  marvellous 
if  not  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  though  dispersed  through  all  lands,  and 
persecuted  through  all  these  ages,  is  a  perpetual 
and  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christ's 
prophecy.  On  the  question  whether  the  original 
word  rendered  generation  in  this  verse  can  be 
properly  rendered  nation  I  transcribe,  modifying 
it  so  as  to  make  its  references  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader,  the  note  of  Dean  Alford.  "As 
this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  rationaliz- 
ing interpreters  lay  most  stress,  to  show  that  the 
prophecy  has  failed,  it  may  be  well  to  show  that 
the  original  (/«•««)  has  in  Hellenistic  Greek  the 
meaning  of  a  race  or  family  of  people.  For  this 
purpose  see  Jer.  8  :  3  (Septuagint) ;  compare 
Matt.  23  :  36  with  verse  35,  and  observe  that  the 
then  living  generation  did  not  slay  Zacharias,  so 
that  the  whole  people  are  addressed.  See  also 
Matt.  12  :  45,  where  the  sense  absolutely  requires 
that  the  meaning  of  nation  should  be  attached 
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36  But1"  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only. 

37  But  as  the  days  of  Noe  were,  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

38  For  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood, 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  until"  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark, 


39  And  knew  not,  until  the  flood  came,  and  took 
them  all  away  ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  be. 

40  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field  ;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left. 

41  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ;  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left. 


m  Zee.  14  :  7 ;  1  Thess.  6  :  2. . . .  n  Gen.  6  :  2. 


to  the  word.  See  also  Matt.  17 : 17 ;  Luke  17 : 35 ; 
16  :  8.  In  the  latter  passage,  '  The  children  of 
this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,'  the  word  generation  is  predi- 
cated both  of  the  children  of  this  world  and  of 
the  children  of  light,  and  evidently  not  used 
literally  of  an  age  of  men.  Compare  also  Acts 
2  :  40  ;  Phil.  2  : 15.  In  all  these  passages  genera- 
tion (ytved)  is  equivalent  to  nation  (ykvog\  or 
nearly  so ;  having,  it  is  true,  a  more  pregnant 
meaning,  implying  that  the  character  of  one  gen- 
eration stamps  itself  upon  the  race,  as  here  in  this 
verse  also."  That  is,  here  the  prophecy  is  not 
merely  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  nation,  should 
not  pass  away,  but  also  that  it  should  not  lose  its 
national  characteristics ;  amid  all  the  changes  of 
time  it  should  remain  unchanged ;  and  this 
prophecy  has  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  the 
unparalleled  history  of  the  Jews. 

35.  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  Sinai  tie  man- 
uscript.   Tischendorf  omits  it.    Alford  retains  it. 
It,  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  discourse,  and 
is  found  in  Mark  13  :  31  and  Luke  21  :  33.    Par- 
allel to  it  is  Matt.  5  : 18.    The  physical  universe 
is  temporal  and  transient ;  truth  is  eternal  and 
immutable.      The    one   is    continually    passing 
away  before  our  eyes  ;  the  other,  like  its  divine 
author,  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever."   Compare  2  Cor.  4  : 18  ;  and  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  coming  judgment,  here  specially  re- 
ferred to,  Deut.  32  :  34  ;  Jer.  2  :  22  ;  Rom.  2  :  5. 

36.  But  of  that  day.    This  phrase  "  that 
day,"  when  used  absolutely,  as  here,  generally 
signifies  in  the  N.  T.  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
great  day,  the  consummation  of  all  others.    See 
for  examples,  Matt.  7  :  22  ;  Luke  10  : 12  ;  1  Thess. 
5:4;  2  Tim.  1  : 12,  18  ;   4  :  8.     So  the  book  of 
revelation  is  called  the  Bible,  i.  e.,  The  Book, 
or  the  Scriptures,  i.  e.,  The  Writings.    Here  the 
context  as  well  as  the  general  N.  T.  usage  for- 
bids the  idea  of  any  other  reference  than  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  when  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away. — Knoweth  no  one,  no,  not  the 
angels    in   heaven.     Mark  (13 : 32)  makes  the 
important  addition  nor  the  Son.    See  note  there. 
Observe  here,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  this  chapter  is  based  on  this  assertion  of 
ignorance  concerning  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  that  it  is  therefore  clear,  (1)  that 
Christ  does  not  confound  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem with  the  end  of  the  world,  nor  intend  to 


tell  his  disciples  when  the  end  will  be  ;  (2)  that 
all  schemes  of  interpretation  of  prophecy  which 
assume  to  predict  the  day,  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  Christ's  solemn  assertion  that  it  is  not 
known  to  man,  nor  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor 
even  to  himself. 

37-39.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew.  But  the  same  truth — the  necessity  of 
constant  watchfulness — is  enforced  in  language 
analogous,  and  with  the  same  or  similar  illustra- 
tions, in  other  discourses  of  our  Lord  reported 
in  Luke  12  :  41-45 ;  17  :  26-37.  Compare  Christ's 
language  there  and  here.  Christ  here  employs  the 
deluge  as  an  illustration  of  the  suddenness  and 
certainty  of  the  coming  judgment.  In  Luke  17 : 
28-30  he  adds  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. — Noe.  The  Greek  form 
of  Noah.— The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 
The  same  word  coming  (naQnvala)is  used  here,  as 
in  verses  3  and  27  above.  Nearly  all  critics  are 
agreed  that  here  Christ  refers  to  his  second  coming 
in  the  day  of  judgment ;  why  not  there  ?  Observe 
the  parallel :  In  the  days  before  the  flood  the 
people  had  warning  of  the  impending  judgment 
(i  Pet.  a :  19),  but  did  not  know  the  day  or  the  hour, 
neglected  the  warning,  and  gave  themselves  up, 
in  disregard  of  it,  to  luxury  and  self-indulgence ; 
and  when  the  flood  came,  preparation  was  too 
late.  Observe,  too,  that  eating,  drinking,  and 
marrying  are  right,  but  to  give  the  life  up  to 
them  is  wrong ;  and  that  luxury  and  seeming 
security  are  precursors  of  danger  and  doom. 
Alford  notices  the  implication  that  wine  and  its 
effects  existed  prior  to  the  fall  of  Noah  (Gen.  9 : 20), 
and  that  Christ  indirectly  confirms  the  O.  T.  ac- 
count of  the  flood. 

4O,  41.  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field, 
laboring  together.  Saints  and  sinners  shall  be 
commingled  to  the  last.  Compare  Luke  17 : 34. — 
One  is  taken.  Not  shall  be ;  the  verb  is  in 
the  present  tense.  Christ,  as  it  were,  stands  in 
the  midst  of  and  sees  the  events  he  is  describing. 
The  word  rendered  taken  is  literally  taken  to  or 
with  another.  The  event  is  interpreted  by  John 
14  :  3,  and  yet  more  clearly  by  1  Thess.  4  : 17 : 
"  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air."  Evidently  this  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  flight  mentioned  in 
verses  16-18 ;  that  is  voluntary  escape,  this  is 
divine  deliverance.  —  Two  grinding  at  the 
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42  Watch  °  therefore ;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour 
your  Lord  doth  come. 

43  But  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house 
had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he 
would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his 
house  to  be  broken  up. 

44  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready  :  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 


45  Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his 
lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,11  to  give  them 
meat  in  due  season  ?  i 

46  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he 
cometh,  shall  find  so  doing. 

47  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  make  him 
ruler1  over  all  his  goods. 


o  Luke  11 :  39, 40 ;  Rev.  3:3;  16  : 15 p  Jer.  3  :  15 q  ch.  13  :  52 r  ch.  25  :  21. 


mill.    The  mills  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  prob- 
ably differed  but  little  from  those  at  present  in 


AN  EASTERN    MILL. 

use  in  the  East.  These  consist  of  two  circular 
stones,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  upper  stone  has  a  hole  in  it, 
through  which  the  grain  passes.  The  mill  is 
worked  by  women,  the  lowest  servants,  or  cap- 
tives (Kxod.  ii:5;  judg.  16 : 21),  who  are  usually  seated 
on  the  bare  ground  (is.  47 :  i,  2),  facing  each  other. 
Both  hold  the  handle,  and  pull  to  or  push  from, 
as  men  do  with  the  cross-cut  saw. 

The  preceding  verses  set  forth  the  certainty 
(verse  35),  the  unexpectedness  (ve«e  se),  and  the 
suddenness  (verses  37-39)  of  the  coming  judgment ; 
these  set  forth  its  closeness  in  separating  those 
commingled  on  earth.  "  It  will  be  a  surprising 
and  a  separating  day." — (Matthew  Henry.)  Com- 
pare chapter  25  :  31-33.  Alford  says  of  these 
verses,  "Nor  do  they  refer  to  the  great  judg- 
ment of  25 : 31,  for  then  (verse  32)  all  shall  be  sum- 
moned : — but  they  refer  to  the  millennial  dispen- 
sation and  the  gathering  of  the  elect  to  the*  Lord 
then."  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  to  be  such  a 
millennial  dispensation  prior  to  the  final  judg- 
ment I  do  not  here  discuss.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  a 
double  coming  of  Christ.  In  both  passages  a 
separation  is  described,  though  in  different  lan- 
guage and  with  different  metaphors. 

42.  Watch  therefore.  Not  for  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  no  watching  will  give  the  disciples 
a  knowledge  of  its  approach ;  but,  in  constant 
expectancy  of  its  coming  (2  Pet.  3  •.  12),  be  watchful 
over  yourselves,  that  ye  may  be  always  ready. 


That  this  is  Christ's  meaning  is  clear  from  par- 
allel exhortations  to  watchfulness.  We  are  to 
watch  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into  temptation 
(Matt.  26 : 41 ;  Mark  u  -.  ss),  accompanying  our  watch- 
ing  with  faith  (i  COT.  is :  is),  thanksgiving  (COL  4 :  s), 

SObriety    (iThes*.  5:6;    1  Pet.  5  :  8),    and    purity    (Rev. 

16 : 15) ;  see  also  note  to  Parable  of  ten  virgins 
(ch.  25 : 1-13,  p.  229).  Observe  (1)  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  disciples  concerning  the  day,  as  some  man- 
uscripts have  it,  or  the  hour,  as  others  have  it, 
of  Christ's  coming,  is  the  basis  of  the  exhorta- 
tion to  watchfulness  ;  (2)  that  the  exhortation  is 
given  not  only  to  the  twelve,  but  to  all  Christ's 
disciples  to  the  end  of  time  (Mark  is :  37) ;  and  (3) 
that  the  connection  clearly  implies  that  the  pre- 
vious verses  refer  to  Christ's  second  coming,  not 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Watch  therefore  ; 
wherefore?  Not  because  destruction  did  come 
unexpectedly  on  Jerusalem,  but  because  it  will 
come  unexpectedly  on  the  world. 

43,  44.  But  ye  know  this.  The  verb 
may  be  rendered  either  in  the  imperative  or  the 
indicative  mood.  The  idea  is  the  same  in  either 
.case  :  Te.do  not  know  the  day  of  Christ's  com- 
ing ;  but  ye  know  the  duty  and  the  necessity  of 
constant  watchfulness. — If  the  master  of  the 
house.  Not  any  particular  person  ;  this  verse 
is  a  parable  in  brief. — In  Avhat  watch.  The 
Jewish  night  was  anciently  divided  into  three 
watches,  the  first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watches  " 
(Lam.  2 : 19)  lasting  from  sunset  to  10  p.  M.,  the 
middle  watch  (judges  ^  •.  19)  lasting  from  10  p.  M.  to 
2  A.  M.,  and  the  morning  watch  (Exod.  14 : 24;  i  Sam. 
11 :  n)  lasting  from  2  A.  M.  till  sunrise.  But  un- 
der the  Komans  the  watches  were  increased  in 

number    tO    four    (Matt.  14  :  25  ;    Mark  13  :  35  and  note). — 

The  thief  would  come.  Elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  Christ's  coming  is  compared  to  that  of  a 

thief   (l  Thess.  6  :  1-10;  Rev.  3  :  3  ;  16  :  15),    because    (1)  it 

is  sudden,  (2)  to  those  whose  treasure  is  all 
earthly,  it  is  destructive.  To  such  his  coming, 
whether  in  death  or  in  judgment,  leaves  nothing 
(Luke  12 :  zo). — And  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  he  broken  up.  Literally  dug 
through.  The  houses  of  the  East  were  often 
built  of  sun-burnt  brick,  clay,  earth,  or  even 
loose  stones,  through  which  it  was  easy  to  make 
an  opening. — Be  ye  also  ready.  In  Matt.  6  : 
19,  20,  Christ  tells  us  how  to  be  ready. 
45-47.  In  Luke  12  :  42-46  a  similar  parable  is 
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48  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming  ; 

49  And  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and 
to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  : 

'  50  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day* 


when  he  looketh  not  for  Aim,  and  in  an  hour  that  he 
is  not  aware  of, 

51  And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his 
portion  with  the  hypocrites  :  there '  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 


•  1  Then.  5:3;  Rev.  3:3 1  chap.  25  :  30. 


given  in  answer  to  Peter's  question,  Speakest 
thou  this  parable  unto  us,  or  even  unto  all? 
Here  it  answers  the  same  unuttered  question. 
Whoever  is  the  faithful  and  wise  servant  shall 
receive  the  reward  ;  whoever  is  the  evil  servant 
shall  receive  punishment.  Compare  with  this 
parable  Mark  13  :  34-37.—  Who  then  is  a 
faithful  and  wise  servant?  Faithful  to  his 
lord  and  so  m  his  daily  duty  ;  wise,  i.  e.  prudent, 
foreseeing,  looking  for  the  coming  of  his  lord. 
Compare  Prov.  23  : 3 ;  27 : 12.— Whom  his  lord 
hath  placed  over  his  servants.  Not  merely 
the  pastor,  bishop,  or  apostle  is  here  designated. 
Whoever,  by  reason  of  genius,  position,  or  wealth, 
has  influence  or  control  over  others  is  in  so  far 
placed  over  them,  and  is  accountable  to  his  Lord 
for  the  administration  of  his  trust. — To  give 
them  meat.  The  object  God  has  in  making 
some  men  rulers,  is  that?  they  may  feed  others. 
The  great  are  to  be  the  servants  of  the  feeble. 
Compare  Luke  22  :  26  ;  1  Cor.  14  :  12  ;  1  Pet.  5  : 
2,  3. — In  the  season.  That  is  now,  while  the 
season  for  doing  good  lasts.  Compare  Gal.  6  : 
9, 10  and  note.— He  shall  place  him  over  all 
his  possessions.  Compare  Rev.  2  :  26  ;  3  :  21. 
But  how  can  each  servant  be  placed  over  all 
God's  possessions  ?  Alford  answers  the  question 
well :  "  That  promotion  shall  not  be  like  earthly 
promotion,  wherein  the  eminence  of  one  excludes 
that  of  another, — but  rather  like  the  diffusion  of 
love,  in  which,  the  more  each  has,  the  more  there 
is  for  all."  So  each  saint  owns  all  God's  posses- 
sions, even  now  (i  COT.  3 : 21, 22). 

48-51.  But  and  if  that  evil  servant 
shall  say  in  his  heart.  The  worst  skepti- 
cism is  that  which  lurks  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
fessed disciple,  not  that  which  openly  assails  the 
church  from  without. — My  lord.  Observe,  he 
is  a  professed  disciple  of  the  Lord  (comp.  verses 
10,12). —  Delayeth  his  coming.  A  frequent 
cause  of  apostacy  in  the  church  is  practical  un- 
belief in  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  Compare 
Rom.  2  :  4 ;  2  Pet.  3  :  3-12.  —  Shall  begin  to 
smite  *  *  *  and  to  eat,  etc.  The  two 
forms  of  sin  most  common  to  those  in  high 
places,  oppression  and  self-indulgence. —  Shall 
cut  him  asunder.  A  punishment  practised 
among  both  ancient  Hebrews  and  other  nations 

(l  Sam.  15  :  33 ;    2  Sam  12  :  31 ;   Dan.  2:5;  3  :  29  ;   Heb.  11  :  37). — 

And   shall   appoint  his   portion,  i.  e.  his 

fellowship  (Rev.  21 :  s),  with  the  hypocrites. 
See  note  on  chap.  6  :  2,  and  compare  Rev.  21 : 27 ; 
22  :  15.  —  There  shall  be  weeping  and 


gnashing  of  teeth.  See  note  on  chap.  8  : 12. 
In  this  verse  is  one  of  the  incidental  evidences 
that  the  metaphors  of  Scripture  cannot  be  liter- 
ally interpreted.  Cutting  asunder  indicates  de- 
struction ;  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  a  living 
in  suffering.  Neither  can  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating here  anything  more  than  a  terrible  and 
final  punishment. 

Observe  the  contrast  between  the  good  and 
the  evil  servant.  The  good  servant  Is  faithful, 
to  his  lord  and  in  his  trust ;  prudent,  in  watching 
for  his  lord's  coming  ;  beneficent,  using  his  power 
as  a  trust,  for  others  ;  patient,  in  continuing  his 
well-doing  till  the  coming  of  his  lord ;  and  his 
blessing  is  an  enlarged  honor,  and  a  grander 
sphere  of  activity  in  the  future.  The  evil  serv- 
ant becomes  a  practical  disbeliever  in  Christ's 
second  coming,  uses  his  power  to  oppress  his 
fellow-servants,  and  to  gratify  himself,  finds  his 
companions  with  the  self-indulgent,  not  with  the 
self-denying ;  and  to  him  judgment  comes  sud- 
denly (Matt  T  :  26, 2?),  unexpectedly,  without  warning, 
and  with  terrible  and  final  condemnation,  that 
separates  him  from  the  saints,  and  allots  his 
portion  with  sinners.  Compare  Ezekiel,  chap.  34 ; 
and  observe  the  illustration  of  the  evil  servant 
ifl  the  corrupt  and  worldly  among  the  ministry 
in  all  ages  and  all  branches  of  the  church. 


Ch.  25.  CUEIST'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LAST  DATS 
CONCLUDED. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. — This  chapter  is  peculiar 
to  Matthew.  It  contains  a  description  of  the 
judgment,  first  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
(1-13),  second,  in  that  of  the  talents  (14-30),  third, 
in  a  description  which  is  pictorial,  but  not  para- 
bolic (si-te).  A  question  requires  statement,  if 
not  answer,  before  entering  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  chapter  in  detail.  The  millenarian  com- 
mentators, e.  g.,  Stier,  Olshausen,  Alford,  hold 
that  the  millennium  intervenes  between  the  judg- 
ment  described  in  the  two  parables  (1-30)  and 
that  depicted  in  the  closing  section  of  this 
chapter  (si^s).  According  to  this  view  Christ 
first  comes,  selects  his  faithful  followers  (the 
wise  virgins,  the  industrious  servants),  who 
reign  with  him  for  a  thousand  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  comes  again,  to  judge 
the  rest  of  mankind  according  to  their  works, 
and  this  is  the  judgment  described  in  verses 
31-46.  In  support  of  this  view  reference  is  had 
to  Rev.,  chap.  20,  and  to  1  Thess.  4  :  16,  17,  with 
2  Thess.  1 :  7-10.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Scripture  that  the  world  of  unbe- 
lievers is  to  be  judged  according  to  its  works 

(Eccles.  3  :  17  J  IS  :  14 ;  Matt.  16  :  87  ;  Rom.  S  :  6 ;  1  Cor.  3  :  13  j  Rev. 

20:  is,  is  j  £8:12)  J  that  from  this  judgment  believ- 
ers are  delivered  by  faith  in  Christ,  so  that  they 
shall  not  come  into  judgment  (Johns :  is;  t :  si ;  i  Cor. 
ii:3i),  but  shall  themselves  judge  the  world 
(Matt.  19 : 23 ;  i  Car.  6 : 2,  a).  It  is  further  argued  that 
a  distinction  between  the  two  judgments  is  indi- 
cated here ;  that  in  the  first  two  parables  only 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  are  judged ; 
that  in  the  first  one  the  condemned  virgins  are 
not  only  professed,  but  real  disciples,  who  are 
waiting  for  their  Lord,  with  lamps  lighted  and 
filled  with  oil ;  that  in  the  closing  picture  of  the 
last  judgment  Christ  represents  in  the  "all  na- 
tions" gathered  before  him  only  the  world  of 
non-believers,  including  the  heathen,  whom  he 
distinguishes  from  his  own  brethren  (ver.  40),  who 
have  already  entered  with  him  into  glory,  and 
that  he  renders  the  judgment  wholly  upon  the 
ground  of  works,  not  of  faith,  wnich  excludes 
the  idea  that  true  believers  in  him  are  among 
those  there  assembled  for  judgment. 

Whether  there  is  such  a  distinction  between 
Christ's  pre-millennial  and  final  coming  I  do  not 
here  discuss.  For  the  significance  of  the  pas- 
sages which  are  supposed  to  support  that  view, 
see  notes  on  them,  especially  Rev.  chap.  20.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  (1)  that  Christ  evidently  rec- 
ognizes here  but  one  public  and  manifested  ap- 
pearing of  the  Son  of  man  (chap.  24 :  27, 39, 44,  so  j  25 : 

1,  13  ;   especially  comp.  chap.  24  :  30,  31  with  25  :  31)  ;    (2)    that 

whatever  selection  of  the  saints  takes  place  prior 
to  the  judgment  will  therefore  apparently  take 
place  in  an  unrecognized  manner,  may  be  taking 
place  now ;  (3)  that  there  is  but  one  true  judg- 
ment-day, and  that  the  judgment  of  all  mankind 
will  be  conducted  upon  the  same  general  princi- 
ples ;  a  part  will  not  be  judged  by  one  standard 
and  a  part  by  another,  for  the  servants  as  well  as 
the  non-believers  will  be  judged  according  to 

their  WOrkS  (Matt.  1  :  21-23 ;  24  :  45-51  ;  John  5  :  28,  29  ;  2  Cor. 

s:ioj  Gai.  6 :  g).  And  that  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  that  they  will  be  saved  by 
faith  and  not  by  works  is  apparent  from  John 
15  :  2,  4,  6  ;  Ephes.  2  :  10 ;  James  2  : 17,  18 ;  for 
good  works  are  the  fruits  of  faith  (Het>.  chap.  n). 
Whether  we  can,  from  the  unfulfilled  prophecies 
of  Scripture,  frame  a  more  definite  system  of 
last  things,  I  at  present  doubt.  Alford  himself, 
who  lays  down  the  millenarian  view  as  inter- 
preted above  very  positively  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  commentary,  in  a  later  edition  qualifies  his 
strong  assertion.  "Having  now  entered,"  he 
says,  "on  the  deeper  study  of  the  prophetic 
portions  of  the  N.  T.,  I  do  not  feel  the  same  con- 
fidence in  the  exegesis  I  once  did  as  to  prophetic 
interpretations  here  given  of  the  three  portions 
of  this  chapter  25.  But  I  have  no  other  system 


to  substitute,  and  some  of  the  points  here  dwelt 
on  seem  to  me  as  weighty  as  ever.  /  very  much 
question  whether  the  thorough  study  of  Scripture 
prophecy  will  not  make  me  more  and  more  distrust- 
ful of  all  human  systematizing,  and  less  witting  to 
hazard  strong  assertion  on  any  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject." With  the  spirit  of  this  self -distrust  and 
doubt  I  most  heartily  concur.  The  practical 
lessons  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  are  plain ; 
their  full  prophetic  meaning  I  am  more  and 
more  persuaded  can  be  interpreted  only  by  their 
fulfillment. 

Ch.  25  :  1-13.  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIRGINS.— 
DAILY  GRACE  ESSENTIAL  TO  FUTURE  GLORY. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. — To  understand  this  par- 
able, some  acquaintance  with  marriage  ceremo- 
nies as  they  formerly  existed  among  the  Jews, 
is  necessary.  This,  fortunately,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  obtain ;  for  not  only  ancient  literature  de- 
scribes them  very  fully,  but  the  Eastern  marriage 
ceremonies  of  the  first  century  have  remained 
substantially  unchanged. 

The  betrothal  was  itself  a  much  more  solemn 
act  than  with  us,  and  was  often  accompanied 
by  a  public  ceremonial.  Usually  a  period  of 
twelve  months  intervened  between  the  betrothal 
and  the  wedding  ceremony,  during  which  time  the 
bride-elect  continued  to  live  with  her  friends,  and 
all  communications  between  herself  and  the  bride- 
groom were  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a 
"friend  of  the  bridegroom"  (john3:2o).  Noreligious 
ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  performed  at  the 
wedding,  but  it  is  thought  that  some  formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  betrothal  took  place,  with  an  oath  ;  to 
this  custom  there  may  be  an  allusion  hi  Ezek.  6 : 8 
and  Mai.  2  : 14.  The  essential  feature  in  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  consisted  in  taking  the  bride  to  her 
future  husband's  home.  Throughout  the  day 
preceding  this  ceremony,  both  parties  fasted, 
confessing  their  sins,  and  seeking  forgiveness. 
It  is  thought,  also,  that  the  bride  prepared  her- 
self for  the  wedding  ceremony  by  a  bath,  taken, 
as  it  certainly  is  in  modern  times,  with  some 
pomp,  and  as  an  important  part  in  her  share  of 
the  wedding  ceremonial  (Ruth  3:3;  EK*.  23 :40 ;  Ephes. 
5 : 26, 27).  This  is  now  usually  done  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  When  the  evening  of  the  wedding  day 
arrived,  the  bridegroom,  attired  in  wedding  ap- 
parel (isaiah  6i :  10),  of  which  a  peculiar  nuptial 
head-dress  was  a  characteristic,  set  out,  at  a  fixed 
hour,  accompanied  with  his  companions,  known 
as  "  children  of  the  bride-chamber"  (Matt.  9  •.  is),  to 
bring  the  bride  either  to  her  new  home,  or  to 
some  other  place  appointed  for  her  reception. 
It  would  appear  from  some  modern  accounts, 
that  sometimes  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  remains  there  to  receive 
her.  This  marriage  procession  was,  and  still  is, 
the  essential  feature  in  the  Eastern  wedding; 
and  it  gave  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  Hebrew 
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phrase,  to  "take  a  wife."  It  was  a  symbol  of 
capture,  which  in  a  ruder  form  is  still  preserved 
among  some  barbarous  tribes  in  Africa,  and 
among  the  modern  Arabs,  with  whom  the  cap- 
ture and  removal  of  the  bride  is  accomplished 
with  considerable  show  of  violence.  The  bride, 
attired  in  her  bridal  costume  (jer.  2 : 32),  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom.  This  costume, 
when  she  was  a  maid,  was  always  white  (Rev. 
19  :  7,  s),  often  richly  embroidered  (PI.  45  :  14) ; 
essential  parts  of  it  were  a  wreath  of  myrtle  on 
the  head,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a 
chaplet,  gold  or  gilt ;  a  peculiar  girdle  encir- 
cling her  waist,  and  a  white  veil  (Gen.  24  :  es)  not 
only  concealing  her  face,  but  completely  covering 
her  person.  This  last  was  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  her  submission  to  her  husband  (i  Cor.  n  :  10). 
With  her  maids  she  joined  the  procession,  which 


A  MODERN   MARRIAGE   PROCESSION   IN  JERUSALEM. 


then  marched  back  through  the  streets  to  the 
appointed  place,  where  a  feast  was  prepared  for 
the  company.  Music,  torches,  and  every  demon- 
stration of  joy  accompanied  the  train.  The  for- 
mer, produced  largely  by  small  drums,  and  tam- 
bourines, is  described,  in  accounts  of  the  modern 
procession,  as  of  a  very  extraordinay  description. 
Often  gymnasts  or  others  accompany  these  pro- 
cessions, in  the  modern  ceremony,  performing 
their  feats  of  dexterity  before  an  admiring  throng. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Rawson,  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  such 
processions,  as  they  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  procession  neared 
the  bridegroom's  house  it  was  joined  by  other 
friends  of  the 'bride  and  groom,  swelling  its 
tumult  and  accompanying  it  to  its  destination. 
When  this  was  reached  the  procession  entered, 
including  the  invited  guests ;  the  door  was  then 
closed,  and  no  one  arriving  subsequently  was 
permitted  to  enter  (ver».  10-12,  note).  The  mar- 
riage contract  was  then  signed,  and  the  party 
sat  down  to  the  feast.  At  the  close  of  the  meal 
came  the  nuptial  benediction,  pronounced  ac- 


cording to  a  prescribed  form,  by  the  bridegroom 
himself;  if  the  bride  were  a  virgin,  parched 
corn  was  distributed  among  the  guests ;  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  concluded  by  conducting 
the  bride,  in  state,  to  her  bed-chamber.  The  ac- 
companying festivities,  however,  lasted  for  days, 
sometimes  for  a  fortnight.  For  Scripture  illus- 
trations of  marriage  ceremonies,  see  Gen.  ch.  24 ; 
Judges,  ch.  14 ;  Ruth,  ch.  4 ;  and  John  2  : 1-10. 
The  general  lesson  of  this  parable  appears  to 
me  to  be  plain,  though  it  has  sometimes  been 
missed,  and  oftener  not  clearly  stated.  The  ten 
virgins  go  forth  with  their  lamps  lighted  to  meet 
the  bridegroom.  They  thus  represent  professing 
Christians,  in  whom  the  light  of  piety  has  been 
really,  or  at  least  in  appearance,  lighted.  All 
slumber  and  sleep  while  the  bridegroom  tarries. 
The  sole  distinction  between  them  is  that  five 
have  oil  with  which  to  replenish  their  lamps,  and 
five  have  not.  Oil  was  used  in  the  Jewish  econ- 
omy to  burn  in  the  lights  of  the  temple,  and  to 
anoint  both  kings  and  priests.  It  was  thus  a 

Symbol  Of  divine  grace  (Psalm  45  :  7,  8  ;  Acts  10  :  38  ;  Hel>. 

i :  9).     By  anointing  with  oil  the  king  became  the 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

T'HEN  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
i.    ten  virgins,"  which  took  their  lamps,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.' 
2  And  five"  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish. 


3  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took 
no  oil  *  with  them  ; 

4  But  the  wise  took  oil  1  in  their  vessels  with  their 
lamps. 

5  while  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all  slumbered* 
and  slept. 


u  Pi. «  :  14  j  Cm.  6  :  8, » ;  3  Coi.  11  :  t v  John  3  :  29. . .  .w  chap.  S3 : 10 ;  Jer.  24  :  2-9 1  Is.  48  : 1 y  1  John  2  :  20 1 1  Th.  5 : 8. 


Zord's  anointed.  It  is  by  the  grace  which  this 
oil  symbolized  that  we  are  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  The  chief  lesson  of  the  para- 
ble, then,  I  take  to  be  this :  It  is  not  enough  to 
experience  religion  once  for  all,  and  to  join,  even 
with  a  real  experience,  the  professed  band  of 
Christ's  followers.  Our  prayer  must  be  for 
daily  grace,  as  for  daily  bread.  And  those  who 
have  been  content  merely  to  light  their  lamps, 
without  providing  a  supply  of  oil,  i.  e.,  to  begin 
a  Christian  life  without  recognizing  their  continual 
dependence  upon  God  for  continual  supplies  of  grace, 
will  at  the  last  find  the  door  of  his  kingdom  shut 
against  them.  Thus  the  distinction  is  not  be- 
tween those  who  merely  profess  and  those  who 
really  possess  religion,  but  between  those  who  are 
content  with  one  experience  and  those  who  rec- 
ognize their  need  of  continuous  supply  of  divine 
grace.  The  Galatians  were  foolish  virgins  (Gal. 
3 :  i ;  s :  4, 7).  The  parable  emphasizes  and  is  inter- 
preted by  such  passages  as  John  15  :  4-45,  etc. ; 
2  Tim.  2:1;  Heb.  4  :  16  ;  12  : 15,  28 ;  2  Pet.  3  : 18. 
Parallel  to  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  mauna,  which 
had  to  be  gathered  day  by  day  (Exod.  16:19-21). 
Thus,  too,  this  parable  emphasizes  the  soul's  de- 
pendence on  God,  the  next  parable  the  soul's 
duty  to  God ;  this  our  need,  that  our  obligation  ; 
this  measures  us  by  what  we  receive,  that  by 
what  we  do;  this  is  Calvinistic,  that  is  Armin- 
ian.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  any 
souls  really  lighted  from  on  high  will  apostatize 
and  forever  fall  away.  The  parable  represents 
the  virgins  as  they  appear  to  the  bystander,  the 
disciples  as  they  appear  to  the  world.  The 
event  alone  shows  who  have  oil  with  their  lamps 
and  who  have  not.  For  other  lessons  of  the  par- 
able, see  the  notes  in  detail.  Mr.  Arnot  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  striking  contrast  between  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  story  and  the  solemn  sublimity 
of  its  lesson.  "  A  few  country  girls  arriving  too 
late  for  a  marriage,  and  being  therefore  excluded 
from  the  festival,  is  not  in  itself  a  great  event ; 
but  I  know  not  any  words  in  human  language 
that  teach  a  more  piercing  lesson  than  the  con- 
clusion of  this  similitude." 

1,2.  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
be  likened  unto.  Then  connects  the  follow- 
ing parable  with  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
discourse  Is  all  one.  It  is  in  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  this 
story  of  the  virgins. — Ten  virgins.  No  special 
significance  attaches  to  the  number.  It  was  a 


usual  number  in  a  marriage  procession.  Nor 
any  to  the  fact  that  virgins  are  mentioned.  In 
all  ages  of  the  world  virgins  have  been  chosen  as 
bridesmaids.  The  Roman  Catholic  deduction  in 
favor  of  professed  virginity  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned only  as  a  warning  against  that  literal 
interpretation  of  details,  which  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Roman  Catholic  interpreters.  The 
deduction  of  Alford  and  Olshausen  that  both 
the  wise  and  the  foolish  are  true  disciples  of 
Christ,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  unfounded. 
If  all  had  not  been  represented  as  virgins  the  pic- 
ture would  have  been  false  to  real  life. — Five 
of  them  were  wise  and  five  were  foolish. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  contrast  compare  Matt. 
7  :  25-27;  24  :  45 ;  2  Pet.  I  :  5-9.  Observe  that 
in  the  Scripture  godliness  is  always  represented 
as  wisdom,  and  ungodliness  as  folly  (p«aim  u  •.  i ; 

Prov.  8  :  35, 36 ;  Ephes.  5  : 15). 

3,  4.  These  verses  mark  the  only  contrast 
between  the  two  classes.  See  Preliminary  Note. 
Observe  that  in  the  outset  no  distinction  is  visible 
between  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins ;  both  have 
lamps  burning,  but  the  wise  have  the  lasting 
supply  of  oil  (grace),  the  foolish  have  not.  So 
in  the  church  no  visible  line  separates  those 
whose  light  is  fed  by  their  own  resolution  from 
those  whose  dependence  is  a  continual  supply  of 
daily  grace  from  God.  The  Jewish  lamp  was  a 
shallow  vessel  filled  with  oil.  The  wick  floated 


AS8YBIAN  LAMPS. 
(From  originals  In  British  Museum.) 

on  the  oil.  Our  illustration  represents  some 
lamps  exhumed  in  the  Assyrian  excavations. 
The  originals  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Others 
almost  exactly  like  these  have  been  recently  dis- 
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6  And  at  midnight8  there  was  a  cryb  made.  Behold, 
the  bridegroom  cometh  ;   go  ye  out c  to  meet  him. 

7  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their 
lamps. 

8  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your 
oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.d 

9  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so;  lest  there 


be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  ;  but  go  ye  rather'  to 
them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 

10  And  while'  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom 
came  ;  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to 
the  marriage :  and  the  door  was  shut.* 

11  Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying,11 
Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us. 


a  Rev.  16:  15.... b  1  The 


.  4:  18.... c  Am.  4:  12.... d  Luke  12:  35.... e  Isa.  55  :  l,6....f  Am.  8:  12, 13.... g  Heb.  3  :  18,  19; 
Rev.  22  :  11.... h  chap.  1  :  21-23;  Heb.  12  :  17. 


covered  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  marriage  proces- 
sion such  lamps  were  placed  on  sticks,  and  thus 
converted  into  torches.  In  separate  vessels,  oil 
was  carried  with  which  to  replenish  the  lamps. 

5.  While  the  Bridegroom  tarried.  In 
this  there  is  a  hint  that  the  Lord  would  not 
come  immediately,  nor  so  soon  as  his  church 
expected  him.  The  same  hint  is  given  in  chap. 
24  :  48.  Observe  that  there  the  wicked  servant 
thinks  the  Lord  delays,  so  watches  not  for  his 
coming ;  here  the  foolish  virgin  thinks  he  is 
coming  immediately,  so  makes  no  provision  of 
oil ;  an  indication  that  a  sinful  heart  can  find  in 
directly  contrary  beliefs  excuses  for  the  same 
real  neglect. — They  all  slumbered  and  slept. 
Literally,  nodded  and  fell  asleep.  The  fact  is 
hardly  to  be  spiritually  pressed.  If  at  all,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Calvin,  and  following  him, 
Arnot,  give  the  key  to  its  true  meaning.  "Dis- 
ciples in  the  body  cannot  be  occupied  always  and 
only  with  the  expectation  of  their  Lord's  ap- 
pearing. Sleep  and  food,  family  and  business, 
make  demands  on  them  as  well  as  on  others,  de- 
mands which  they  cannot  and  should  not  resist. 
If  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom  be  delayed  till 
midnight  the  virgins  must  (naturally  will)  slum- 
ber; this  is  not  a  special  weakness  of  individ- 
uals, it  is  the  common  necessity  of  nature." — 
(Arnot.)  And  observe  the  implication,  if  the 
Christian  has  grace  in  his  heart,  he  is  always 
ready,  though  asleep;  if  not,  he  is  unready, 
though  he  were  wakeful  and  seemingly  watch- 
ing. Not  what  death  finds  its  doing,  but  how 
death  finds  us  furnished,  is  the  important  question. 

6,7.  At  midnight.  Observe  the  implication 
here,  which  underlies  the  instruction  of  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  will 
be  unexpected. — There  was  a  cry  made. 
Either  by  watchers  more  wakeful,  or  by  the  first 
of  the  approaching  procession.  Parallel  to  this 
cry  is  the  "great  shout"  and  "the  voice  of  the 
archangel,"  which  shall  accompany  the  descent 
of  the  Lord,  (i  Thcss.  4  :  ie). — Trimmed  their 
lamps.  "The  hand  lamp  naturally  was  small 
and  would  not  contain  a  supply  of  oil  for  many 
hours.  The  trimming  itself  implied  two  things, 
an  infusion  of  fresh  oil,  and  removal  of  whatever 
had  gathered  round,  and  was  clogging  the  wick. 
For  the  last  purpose  a  little  instrument,  often 
hung  by  a  slender  chain  from  the  lamp  itself, 


The 


pointed,  for  the  removal 
of  the  snuffs  from  the 
flame,  and  with  a  little 
hook  at  the  side  by  which 
the  wick,  when  need  was, 
might  be  drawn  further 
out.  This  instrument 
is  sometimes  found,  still 
attached  to  the  bronze 
lamps,  discovered  in 
sepulchres. "  —  ( Trench. ) 
One  of  these  instruments 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  hanging  just  above  the  lamp, 
illustration  is  copied  from  a  Koman  brouze. 

8,  9.  Gone  out.  Literally  going  out.  The 
apparent  piety  which  is  not  furnished  with  con- 
stant supplies  of  divine  grace  may  seem  bright  in 
life,  but  fails  in  the  hour  of  trial,  especially  of 
death. — Not  so.  In  the  Greek  the  negative  is 
expressed  much  more  emphatically  :  By  no  means 
(lu/Ttort).  Observe  the  significance  of  (1)  the 
request :  Give  us  of  your  oil.  "  How  fondly  in 
such  a  crisis  the  empty  lean  on  the  full." — 
(Arnot.)  (2.)  The  answer :  Not  so;  lest  there  be  not 
enough  for  us  and  you.  In  this  answer  they  show 
their  wisdom.  No  one  can  supply  grace  for 
another's  need.  Incidently  there  is  here  a  wit- 
ness against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation,  i.  e.,  that  the  saints 
accumulate  a  store  of  good  works  from  which 
the  church  may  draw  for  those  who  have  no 
merit  of  their  own.  Comp.  Psalm  49  :  7  ;  Rom. 
14  : 12 ;  1  Pet.  4  :  18.  (3.)  The  counsel :  Go  ye 
rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 
This  was  the  best  advice  possible  ;  but  it  was  too 
late  to  comply  with  it.  At  midnight  the  stores 
would  be  shut.  The  opportunity  for  purchasing, 
which  the  foolish  .had  enjoyed  in  common  with 
the  wise,  was  now  past.  Alford's  interpretation 
of  the  language  here,  Go  to  them  that  sell,  as  "  no 
mean  argument  for  a  set  and  appointed  ministry 
and  moreover  for  a  paid  ministry,"  appears  to 
me  a  curious  illustration  of  the  literalism  that 
misinterprets.  Surely  the  ministry  are  not  shop- 
keepers to  sell  the  grace  of  God.  The  interpre- 
tation of  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah 
55  :  1  and  Rev.  3  :  18.  God  alone  dispenses 
divine  grace ;  and  the  very  point  of  the  parable 
here  is  that  one  disciple  cannot  supply  another 
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12  But  he  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Is  know  you  not. 

13  Watch  J  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

14  For*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling 


into  a  far  country,  who  called  his  own  servants,  and 
delivered  unto  them  his  goods. 

15  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another 
two,  and  to  another  one  ;  to  every  man  according  to 
his  several  ability  ;'  and  straightway  took  his  journey. 


i'Hab.  1  :13....j  chap.  24:42,44;  Mark  13  :  33,  35  j  Luke  21  :  36.... k  Luke  19  :  12,  etc        1  Ron 

Ei>h.  4  :  11. 


! :  6 ;  1  Cot.  12  :  4,  etc. ; 


10-12.  Mr.  William  Ward  in  his  "View  of  the 
Hindoos,"  quoted  in  Trench,  gives  an  account 
of  an  Oriental  wedding,  which  illustrates  the 
figure  here.  "After  waiting  two  or  three  hours, 
at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as 
if  in  the  very  words  of  the  Scripture,  Behold  the 
bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  All 
the  persons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps, 
and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their 
stations  in  the  procession.  Some  of  them  had 
lost  their  lights  and  were  unprepared ;  but  it  was 
then  too  late  to  seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade 
moved  forward  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  *  *  * 
The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a 
friend,  and  placed  upon  a  superb  seat  in  the 
midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  Sepoys. 
I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers, 
but  in  vain."  Observe  the  significance  of  the 
spiritual  lesson.  The  foolish  virgins  are  now  in 
earnest,  but  it  is  too  late.  ' '  The  salvation  of  the 
soul  depends,  not  on  frightened  earnestness  in 
the  moment  of  departure,  but  on  faith's  calm 
closing  with  Christ,  before  the  moment  of  de- 
parture comes." — (Arnot.) 

The  door  was  shut.  Christ  is  the  door 
(John  10 :  7, 9),  and  now  stands  open  to  all  who  will 
come  unto  the  Father  by  him  (Acts  2 : 39),  the  door 
which  admitted  Aaron  after  his  idolatry,  David 
after  his  adultery,  Peter  after  his  denial,  Saul  of 
Tarsus  after  his  persecution  of  the  church.  But 
this  door  does  not  stand  open  forever  (Luke  is :  24, 25). 
— Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins. 
Not  having  obtained  the  oil,  but  without  it,  yet 
hoping  for  admission  notwithstanding.  This  at 
least  is  the  implication  of  the  narrative,  for  the 
shops  would  be  closed  at  midnight — and  of  the 
parable,  for  its  object  is  to  teach  that  divine  grace 
must  be  sought  now,  while  it  is  to-day  (Heb.  a :  is). 
"  They  came  looking  for  mercy  when  now  it  was 
time  for  judgment." — (Augustine.)  To  the  mar- 
riage-feast (heaven),  none  are  admitted  without 
light  (holiness),  which  can  be  sustained  only  by 
oil  (divine  grace),  (Ephes.  s-.s-,  Heb.  12:  u).  "The 
•door  was  shut,  as  much  for  the  security  and  joy, 
without  interruption  of  those  within,  as  for  the 

lasting  exclusion  Of  those  Without    (Gen.  7  :  16 ;  Rev. 

3:is).—  (Trench.)  In  Rev.  21 :  25,  27,  the  gates 
of  the  heavenly  city  are  represented  as  always 
open,  and  the  hnplication  is  that  those  who  are 
without  are  excluded  by  no  external  or  arbitrary 
barrier,  but  by  their  own  nature  and  spirit. 


Comp.  Rev.  22  : 11,  15.— I  know  yon  not,  i.  e., 

recognize  you  not  as  bridesmaids.  Comp.  Matt. 
7  :  23,  and  note  ;  also  2  Tim.  2  : 19.  He  will  not 
know  those  at  the  last  who  knew  not  him  in  life. 
Comp.  Matth.  10  :  32,  33,  and  note. 

13.  Watch  therefore ;  for  ye  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour.  The  words, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  are  omitted  by 
the  best  manuscripts.  But  they  undoubtedly 
interpret  aright  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  This 
carries  us  back  to  Matt.  24 :  42,  and  connects 
the  parables  of  this  chapter  with  the  warnings  of 
the  previous  chapter.  Thus  the  admonition  to 
watchfulness  is  the  text  of  the  whole  discourse ; 
and  this  and  the  following  parable  both  empha- 
size and  interpret  that  admonition.  Watch,  that 
divine  grace  fail  you  not,  is  the  lesson  of  this 
parable ;  Watch,  that  your  own  powers  and  op- 
portunities are  not  neglected  or  misused,  is  the 
lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  talents. 

Ch.  25  :  14-30.  PARABLE  OP  THE  TEN  TALENTS.— 
DILIGENCE  IN  DUTY  ESSENTIAL  TO  FUTURE  GLORY. 

This  parable  is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  Mark 
13  :  34-36  contains  an  abbreviated  form  of  it. 
Luke  19  : 11-27  contains  an  analogous  parable, 
that  of  the  ten  pounds,  which  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  this,  but  is  different  hi 
structure,  and  was  uttered  on  a  different  occa- 
sion. The  central  teaching  of  this  parable  is  clear. 
Its  primary  application  is  to  his  immediate  disci- 
ples. Our  Lord,  when  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
gave  various  gifts  to  them,  adapting  his  divine 
grace  to  their  natural  capacities  (Ephes.  4 : 8-12),  and 
for  their  use  of  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  he  here 
teaches  them  they  must  give  account  on  his 
return.  Secondarily  it  applies  to  all  his  disciples 
throughout  all  time ;  for  all  are  his  servants  and 
receive  their  all  from  him,  and  for  their  use  of  it 
must  give  account  to  him.  Thirdly  it  applies  to 
all  men ;  for  all  receive  their  native  capacities 
and  their  opportunities,  their  characters  and  their 
circumstances,  from  God  ;  he  bestowes  them  not 
as  a  gift,  but  as  a  trust ;  and  for  their  use  thereof 
they  will  be  called  to  account.  The  sin  against 
which  Christ  admonishes  his  disciples  here  is  not 
that  of  the  unjust  steward  (Lake  ie :  i),  for  here 
there  is  no  wasting  of  goods ;  nor  that  of  the 
prodigal  (Luke  is :  is),  for  here  there  is  no  riotous 
living ;  nor  that  of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt, 
is :  25),  for  here  is  no  indifference  to  humanity ; 
nor  that  of  the  evil  servant  (Matt.  24 : 49),  for  here 
there  is  neither  excess  ribr  oppression.  Our  Lord 
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16  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  went 
and  traded  with  the  same,  and  made  them  other  five 
talents. 

17  And  likewise  he  that  had  received  two,  he  also 
gained  other  two. 

18  But  he  that  had  received  one,  went  and  digged  in 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money. 

19  After  a  long  time,1"  the  lord  of  those  servants  com- 
eth,  and  reckoneth  "  with  them. 

20  And  so  he  that  had  received  five  talents,  came  and 
brought  other  five  talents,  saying.  Lord,  thou  deliver- 
edst unto  me  five  talents ;  behold,  I  have  gained  be- 
side them  five  talents  more. 

21  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  thou  good  and 


faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler0  over  many  things:  en- 
ter thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

22  He  also  that  had  received  two  talents,  came,  and 
said,  Lord,  thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two  talents :  be- 
hold, I  have  gained  two  other  talents  beside  them. 

23  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant :   thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord. 

24  Then  he  which  had  received  the  one  talent,  came, 
and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,' 
reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,i  and  gathering 
where  thou  hast  not  strawed  : 


ch.  24  :  48 n  ch.  18  :  23,  24 o  Luke  12  :  44  j  28  :  29 ;  Rev.  3  :  21 p  Job  21  :  15 q  Jer.  2  :  31. 


admonishes  us  that  non-use  is  a  sin  as  truly  as 
misuse,  neglect  as  truly  as  flagrant  disobedience. 
The  whole  parable  pivots  on  the  words  unprofit- 
able servant,  and  it  is  one  of  solemn  warning,  not 
only  to  every  church-member,  but  also  to  every 
person,  who  is  so  living  as  neither  to  grow  in  grace 
himself  nor  to  edify  others.  "  The  warning  here 
is  for  those  who  hide  their  talent,  who,  being 
equipped  of  God,  for  a  sphere  of  activity,  do  yet 
choose,  in  Lord  Bacon's  words,  'a  goodness  soli- 
tary and  particular,  rather  than  generative  and 
seminal.'" — (Trench.)  The  same  lesson  is  en- 
forced by  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Luke  13 : 6-9).  For  comparison  of  this  with  preced- 
ing parable  see  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,  above.  For  special  lessons 
here  see  notes  below. 

14,  15.  A  man  traveling  into  a  far 
country.  By  this  is  figured  primarily  the  seem- 
ing withdrawal  of  Christ  from  his  church,  and 
secondarily,  the  seeming  withdrawal  of  God  from 
all  direct  participation  in  human  affairs.  See 
Matt.  21 : 33,  note. — His  own  servant.  Rather 
slaves.  These  among  the  Romans  were  not  only 
employed  in  the  usual  domestic  offices  and  in 
the  labors  of  the  field,  the  mines,  and  the 
factory,  but  also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their 
masters  in  the  management  of  business,  and 
were  often  entrusted  with  property  to  a  large 
amount. — Five  talents.  The  Hebrew  (silver) 
talent  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $1500  to 
f2250,  the  gold  talent  as  high  as  $55000.  See 
for  fuller  account  of  it,  note  on  Matt.  18  : 24 
The  amount,  therefore,  here  represented  is  con- 
siderable. Its  spiritual  significance  is  partially 
conveyed  by  our  English  use  of  the  word  talent, 
as  equivalent  to  power  or  capacity,  especially 
mental,  a  use  which  has  grown  out  of  this  para- 
,ble.  But  it  also  includes  powers  which  are 
external,  as  well  as  those  which  are  inherent  in 
the  character,  and  therefore  wealth  and  position. 
Chrysostom  gives  the  meaning  well.  "  The  tal- 
ents here  are  each  person's  ability,  whether  in 
money,  or  in  teaching,  or  in  what  thing  soever." 
— To  every  man  according  to  his  several 
abilty.  If  there  be  any  lesson  in  this  it  is  not 
that  grace  is  given  according  to  the  measure  of 


faith,  for  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  nor  that  grace 
is  adapted  to  the  natural  ability,  for  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural 
ability,  all  are  from  God.  In  human  lif e  we  grade 
our  trusts  according  to  the  natural  ability  of  the 
recipient ;  God  gives  to  different  men  in  different 
measures,  as  it  pleases  him,  but  always  grades 
his  gifts,  so  that  ability  and  opportunity  go 
together.  "No  one  is  burdened  beyond  his 
ability  (Exod.  4 : 10-12) ;  therefore  he  is  justly  com- 
pelled to  render  an  account." — (Bengel.)  Also, 
there  is  a  difference  in  endowments  and  therefore 

in  requirements  (Rom.  12  : 16 ;  1  Cor.  12  : 4-31 ;  Ephe«.  4  :  7-12). 

Observe  the  teaching  in  these  passages,  as  hi  this 
parable,  that  there  are  no  absolute  gifts ;  all  are 
trusts,  to  be  employed  in  God's  service  for  the 
edification  of  his  church  (i  cor.  w :  12). 

16,  18.  Traded  with  them.  Literally  la- 
bored with  them,  i.  e.,  he  added  to  them  by  his  own 
industry.  Whoever,  in  allegiance  to  his  divine 
Master,  and  by  his  diligent  use  of  God's  gifts, 
adds  to  the  spiritual  value  of  his  own  character 
(i  Pet.  i :  5-10),  or  to  the  true  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men  (Rom.  15  :  2  j  1  Cor.  14  :  12),  fulfills  the  part  of  a 

faithful  servant.  The  result  is  gain  to  God,  a 
true  addition  to  God's  wealth. — Digged  in  the 
earth.  A  common  method  of  hiding  treasure 
in  the  East.  Matt.  13  :  44-46,  and  note. 

19-23.  After  a  long  time.  A  hint  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  would  not  take  place 
immediately.  Compare  Matt.  34  : 48 ;  25 : 5,  note. 
Observe  (1)  the  language  of  the  servants,  Thou 
deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents ;  behold  /  have 
gained  beside  them  (literally  upon  them).  In  Luke 
it  is  "  Thy  pound  hath  gained  five  pounds. ' '  Both 
statements  are  true.  All  gain  in  spiritual  things 
is  both  ours  and  God's  ;  whether  in  personal  ex- 
perience (i  Cor.  is  j  10 ;  PMI.  2 : 12, 13)  or  in  Christian 
work  (John  is :  s ;  i  Cor.  3 : 9)  we  are  co-laborers  with 
God.  His  talent  makes  a  gain ;  yet  we  also  make 
it,  but  always  upon  his  talents,  i.  «.,  by  their 
means.  (2.)  The  language  of  the  Lord.  He  com- 
mends not  the  acquisition  but  the  fidelity.  "  Faith- 
fulness, not  success,  is  rewarded."  —  (Alford.) 
And  the  reward  conferred  is  a  larger  sphere  of 
labor :  "  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things." 
This  is  yet  clearer  iu  Luke:  "Have  thou  an- 
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25  And  I  was  afraid,'  and  went,  and  hid  thy  talent 
in  the  earth  :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  z's  thine. 

26  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wick- 
ed* and  slothful  servant,  thou  knewest  that  I  reap 
where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  wheVe  I    have  not 
strawed  : 

27  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money 
to  ihe  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should 
have  received  mine  own  with  usury. 


28  Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it 
unto  him  which  hath  ten  talents. 

29  For  unto '  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  d  even  that  which  he  hath. 

30  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer 
darkness  :T  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 


rProv.  96:13;  Rev.  31  :  8....»  ch.  18  :  32;  Job  15  :  5,  6  ;  Luke  19:  28;  Jude  15.... t  ch.  13:12;  Mark  4:  25;  Luke  8  :  18  ;  19:26.   .. 

u  Luke  10:42...  T  ch.  8  :  12. 


thority  over  ten  cities."  This  principle  of 
reward  is  constantly  illustrated  in  this  life,  where 
fidelity  in  the  smaller  sphere  leads  to  the  larger 
one.  But  it  receives  its  fulfillment  in  the  other 
life,  where  reward  is  not  merely  kingly  honors, 
but  kingly  responsibility  and  labor.  (2Tim.4:8; 
Rev.  2 :  io.  Comp.  Heb.  i :  14.)  And  it  is  illustrated  here 
in  the  closing  sentence,  "Enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord,"  whose  joy  was  and  is  in  doing 
good.  Matt.  18  : 13,  note.  Observe  Leighton's 
comment  on  this  promised  reward :  "  Here  some 
drops  of  joy  enter  into  us ;-  there  we  shall  enter 
into  joy,  as  vessels  put  into  a  sea  of  happiness." 

24-27.  The  spiritual  significance  of  this  ser- 
vant's report  and  his  Lord's  answer  appears  to 
me  to  be  this :  One  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  spiritual  inactivity  and  indolence  is  a  morbid 
fear  of  making  mistakes,  of  losing  the  one  talent 
in  trading  instead  of  increasing  it,  of  doing  harm 
rather  than  good  by  work.  And  this  is  founded 
on  a  false  conception  of  God  as  a  hard  master, 
who  calls  to  rigorous  account  for  the  results  of 
our  work,  whereas  he  calls  us  to  account  only 
for  the  purposes  that  animate  us  (Rom.  s :  i ;  2  cor. 
8 : 12).  To  this  spirit  Christ  replies  in  effect,  If  it 
were  as  you  imagine,  God  a  hard  and  exacting 
master,  this  should  make  you  afraid  of  neglect 
and  indolence,  for  he  will  call  you  to  account  for 
non-use  as  well  as  for  misuse.  The  foundation 
of  the  fear  here  rebuked  is  want  of  faith.  The 
slothful  servant  does  not  recognize  that  he  is  to 
work  in  God  as  well  as  for  God.  Illustrating  it 
by  contraries  is  Augustine's  prayer :  "  Give  what 
thou  dost  command,  and  command  what  thou 
wilt."  Observe,  however,  the  implication  in  the 
Lord's  rebuke,  "  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  ser- 
vant." The  excuses  which  men  offer  for  idle- 
ness, whether  to  others  or  their  own  consciences, 
are  false  ;  the  real  reason  is  spiritual  sloth. 

One  talent.  There  is  a  significance  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  servant  with  one  talent  who  is 
idle,  which  Chrysostom  puts  well :  "  Let  no  man 
say,  I  have  but  one  talent,  and  can  do  nothing ; 
for  thou  canst  even  by  one  approve  thyself.  For 
thou  art  not  poorer  than  that  widow  (i  Kings  IT  :  12) ; 
thou  art  not  more  uninstructed  than  Pe^er  and 
John,  who  were  both  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men  (Act*  4 :  is)."  —  Money-changers.  These 
were  men  who  carried  on  a  business  midway  be- 
tween modern  banking  and  modern  pawnbrok- 


ing.  They  took  money  on  deposit  and  loaned  it 
out  on  interest,  paying  interest  themselves  to  the 
depositors.  Their  interest  varied  from  ten  to 
thirty-six  per  cent. ;  its  average  was  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  per  cent. — Usury.  Interest.  This 
does  not  determine  the  rightfulness  of  the  tak- 
ing of  usury,  or  even  of  interest.  Christ  simply 
employs  the  common  affairs  of  life  as  an  illustra- 
tion, without,  however,  passing  judgment  on 
the  principle  involved  in  them.  Taking  usury 
was  common  among  the  Greeks,  but  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  take  it  from  their  brethren 

(Eiod.  SS  :  26 ;  Lev.  25  :  36 ;  Dent.  23  : 19),  but  might  take  it 

from  foreigners  (Dent.  23 : 20).  The  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  the  language  of  verse  27,  "Thou 
oughtest,  therefore,  to  have  put  my  money  to 
the  exchangers,"  is  not  quite  clear.  Alford's 
interpretation  and  application  is  reasonable  and 
noteworthy :  "  The  machinery  of  religious  and 
charitable  societies  in  our  own  day  is  very  much 
in  the  place  of  the  money-changers.  Let  the 
subscribers  to  them  take  heed  lest  they  be  not 
in  the  degraded  case  of  this  servant,  even  if  his 
excuse  had  been  genuine." 

28,  29.  The  principle  here  enunciated  is  illus- 
trated continually  in  life.  It  is  embodied  in  the 
proverb,  "Drawn  wells  are  never  dry,"  and  in 
the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man  iu  Prov.  11  : 24. 
Non-use  leads  to  death.  The  limb  used  is 
strengthened,  disused  becomes  weak.  By  exer- 
cise the  mental  faculty  acquires  strength,  by  in- 
dolence loses  power.  Even  money  can  increase 
only  by  being  used  for  others'  benefit.  But 
these  illustrations  point  to  the  final  fulfillment  of 
the  principle,  in  the  day  when  the  indolent  will 
find  both  his  power  and  his  opportunity  for  doing 
good  forever  taken  away  from  him  (John  9 : 4). 

30.  See  Matt.  8  : 12,  note,  where  the  bearing 
of  this  language  on  the  doctrine  of  future  pun- 
ishment is  considered.  Observe  that  the  same 
condemnation  is  visited  on  the  unprofitable  servant 
as  on  the  guest  without  a  wedding  garment  (Matt^ 
22 :  is),  the  hypocrites  (chap.  24 :  si),  and  the  workers 
of  iniquity  (Luke  13 : 27,  23).  Compare  with  the 
teaching  of  this  parable  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree 
(Luke  is :  6-9),  that  of  the  vineyard  (i«i»h  & :  1-7),  and 
the  injunction  of  1  Tun.  4  : 14,  "  Neglect  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee ; "  and  observe  that  the  smaller 
the  apparent  gift,  the  more  reason  for  its  careful 
and  diligent  cultivation,  development,  and  use. 
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31  When  w  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory : 

32  And  before"  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations; 
and  he  shall  separate  J  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd z  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats : 


33  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,"  but 
the  goats  on  the  left. 

34  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blessed"  of  my  Father,0  inherit  the 
kingdom  d  prepared  e  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world : 


w  ch.  16  :  27 ;  19  :  28  ;  Dan.  7:13;  Zee.  14  :  5 ;  Mark  8  :  38  ;  Acts  1  : 11 ;  1  Thess.  4  :  16 ;  2  Thess.  1:7;  Jude  14  ;  Rev.  1  :  7. . .  .x  Rom.  14  : 
10;  2  Cor.  5:  10;  Rev.  20:  12.... y  ch.  13:49;  Ezek.  20  :  38. .. .z  Pa.  78  :52;  John  10:  14,  27.... a  Heb.  1  :3....b  P8. 115  :  15.... c  Rom. 
8  :  17  ;  1  Pet.  1  :  4. . .  .d  1  Thesj.  2:12;  Rev.  5  :  10. . .  .e  1  Cor.  2:9;  Heb.  11  :  16. 


Ch.  25  :  31-46.  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT  DESCRIBED.— 
THERE  is  NO  TRUE  PIETY  WITHOUT  PRACTICAL  PHILAN- 
THROPY ;  NO  TRUE  PHILANTHROPY  WITHOUT  PIETY. 

These  verses  constitute  a  pictorial  and  dra- 
matic but  not  parabolic  description  of  the  last 
judgment.  Nowhere  else  does  Christ  describe 
definitely  that  event.  The  passage  clearly 
teaches  the  following  great  truths :  (1)  That 
there  will  be  a  final  judgment ;  (2)  that  it  will 
come  with  the  final  appearing  of  our  Lord  at 
the  end  of  the  world ;  (3)  that  it  will  consist,  not 
of  a  trial,  but  of  a  public  announcement  of  the 
divine  judgment,  founded  upon  the  trial  which 
life  affords ;  (4)  that  it  will  be  public — before  all 
nations  and  all  angels,  i.  e.,  all  created  beings 
known  to  us  to  exist ;  (5)  that  it  will  result  in  a 
public  separation  of  all  men  into  two  distinct 
classes,  not  into  a  great  variety  of  grades ;  (6)  that 
this  separation  will  be  based,  not  on  our  creeds, 
our  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  our  religious  pro- 
fessions, but  on  our  practical  charity  to  our  fel- 
low-men ;  (7)  that  the  decisions  of  this  judgment 
will  be  final,  unappealable,  and  irreversible.  See 
notes  below,  both  for  elucidation  of  these  lessons 
and  consideration  of  others  not  so  clear.  On  the 
general  relation  of  this  description  to  preceding 
parables,  see  Preliminary  Note. 

31-33.  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory.  Compare  the  language  of  de- 
scription hi  chap.  24  : 30,  31.  The  event  de- 
scribed is  apparently  the  same ;  an  incidental 
evidence  that  neither  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem nor  a  millennial  coming  prior  to  the  last 
judgment  is  there  described. — Then  shall  he 
sit — and  before  him  shall  be  gathered. 
The  language,  when  he  shall  come  *  *  then  he 
shall  sit,  points  to  a  definite  occasion  of  public 
judgment,  at  the  second  and  public  coming  of 
Christ,  but  not  necessarily  a  day  in  the  limited 
sense  of  that  term.  True,  "  it  is  not  implied  that 
we  shall  all  be  gathered  before  him  at  one  and  the 
same  moment "  (J~.  H.  Mbrison),  but  it  is  im- 
plied that  it  shall  be  a  definite  occasion,  and  when 

Christ  COmeS  in  his  glory  (Matt.  13:40;Acte  17:31; 
Rom.  2  :  16;  1  Cor.  4  :  5). — All  angels — all  Hilt  i  Oil  S. 

"  How  great  publicity." — (Bengel.)  The  term  all 
nations  is  limited  by  the  millenarian  commenta- 
tors to  the  heathen,  or  at  least  the  non-believing 
world.  See  Preliminary  Note  to  this  chapter. 
It  is  certainly  capable  of  this  interpretation, 
since  the  term  (td-vog)  is  most  frequently  used  in 


the  N.  T.  to  signify  the  Gentiles  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Israelites,  and  is  frequently  ren- 
dered Gentiles  (Acts  4 : 27),  and  sometimes  heathen 
(Acts  4 : 25).  But  it  is  sometimes  used  distinct- 
ively Of  the  JeWS  (Lake  7:5;  John  11  :  48,  50  ;  Acts  10  :  22), 

and  sometimes  includes  them  with  the  Gentiles 
(Matt.  28 : 19 ;  Luke  24 : 47),  and  it  is  therefore  certainly 
capable  of  the  meaning  which  our  English  ver- 
sion here  gives  to  it.  And  this  meaning  appears 
better  to  accord  with  the  description  elsewhere 

given  Of  the  last  judgment  (Eccles.  12  :  14;  2  Cor.  6  :  10; 

Rev.  20:12,  is). — He  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another.  Compare  Ezek.  34  :  17.  Ob- 
serve, the  separation  is  not  into  a  great  variety 
of  grades,  which  merge  into  one  another ;  it  is 
into  two  well-defined  classes.  This  description 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  conception  that 
the  other  world  will  be  one  simply  of  develop- 
ment, into  which  all  men  will  enter  at  the  stage 
of  progress  reached  here,  to  pass  by  a  process 
of  education  into  the  next  higher  class.  There 
are  but  two  classes,  though  there  may  be  grades 
of  character  and  condition  hi  both.  Observe, 
too,  that  there  is  a  real  separation  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  on  earth,  but  it  is  not 
made  apparent  till  the  judgment-day.  Then  the 
gulf  between  them  is  fixed  forever  (Matt,  is :  37, 

note ;  Lake  16  :  26). 

34.  Then  shall  the  King  say.  Christ  is 
the  King,  whose  kingdom  shall  be  then  mani- 
fested when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world  (John 

6  :  27  ;  Rom.  14  :  9  ;  Rev.  19  :  6,7). — Come.      We  COHie   tO 

Christ  both  for  salvation  here  and  for  glory  here- 
after ;  we  come  that  we  may  be  with  him  where 
he  is-  (John  H:3;  17 : 24).— Ye  hlessed  of  my 
Father.  Not,  Ye  that  are  to  be  blessed,  but  Te 
that  have  been  blessed ;  the  perfect  participle  is 
used.  They  are  blessed  because  all  the  fruits  of 
true  love  which  men  apparently  produce  are  really 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  (icon 3:6;i  John 4: 7, 12). — In- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  yon.  The 
kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  King,  and  which 
consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  14 :  n).  We  enter  it  fully  when 
we  come  where  there  is  no  more  sin  or  tempta- 
tion (Rev.  21 : 27).  We  inherit  it  because  it  is  God's 
free  gift  (Rom.  6 : 23),  and  is  given  only  to  those 
who,  being  born  again,  are  the  children,  and 
therefore  the  heirs,  of  God  (John  s :  3, 5 ;  Rom.  8 : 16, 
n ;  Gal.  4 :  e,  7). — From  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  i.  e.,  so  prepared  in  the  councils  of 
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35  For  I f  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger  f 
and  ye  took  me  in  : 

36  Naked,'  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited '  me  :  1  was  in  prison,'  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

37  Then  shall  the   righteous  answer   him,  saying, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  .<* 
or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ? 


38  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ? 
or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ? 

39  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came 
unto  thee? 

40  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  sav  unto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  k  as  ye  nave  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me. 


f  Isa.  58  :  7  ;  Ezek.  18:  7.... g  1  Pet.  4  :  9;  3  John  5.... h  James  2  :  15,  16.... i  James  1  :  27.... j  2  Tim.  1  :  16;  Heb,  13  :  8. . .  .k  Pror. 

19  :  17  ;  Mark  9  ;  41  ;  Heb.  6  :  10. 


divine  love  ;  not  actually  made  ready,  for  Christ 
went  that  he  might  prepare  a  place  for  us  (John 

14:2). 

35,  36.  For.  These  verses  give  the  reason 
why  those  on  the  right  hand  are  accepted.  They 
are  a  N.  T.  exposition  of  Prov.  19  : 17,  "  He  that 
hath  pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 
Comp.  1  Tim.  6  : 17-19 ;  1  John  3 : 16-18 ;  ch.  4,  and 
Scripture  references  given  below.  And  observe 
that  every  element  in  this  description  is  illus- 
trated by  Scripture. — I  was  a  hungered  and 
ye  gave  me  to  eat.  See  1  Kings  17  :  10-15 ; 
Ruth  2  :  14-17. — Thirsty  and  ye  gave  me 
drink.  Matt.  10  :  40-42. — I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  treated  me  hospitably.  The  word 
here  rendered  took  in  is  the  same  rendered  in  Deut. 
22  :  2  and  Josh.  2  :  18  bring  in,  and  in  Judges 
19  :  15,  18,  took  in,  and  receive.  For  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  hospitality  see  Numb.  10  :  29  with 
1  Sam.  15  :  6  ;  30  : 11, 12  ;  Acts  28  : 1, 2.— Naked 
and  ye  clothed  me.  Acts  9  :  36-39.— I  was 
sick  and  ye  visited  me,  more  literally,  looked 
after  me.  For  illustration  see  Luke  7  :  2,  3; 
10  :  30-37. — In  prison  and  ye  came  to  me. 
Jer.  38  :  7-13 ;  2  Tim.  1  :  1(3,  17. 

Respecting  these  verses  observe  (1)  in  Chry- 
sostom's  language,  "How  easy  are  these  injunc- 
tions. He  said  not,  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  set  me 
free ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  raised  me  up  again  ;  but 
ye  visited  me  and  ye  came  unto  me. "  (2.)  No  refer- 
ence is  made  to  spiritual  help.  The  case  is  one 
in  which  the  less  includes  the  greater,  as  the 
promise  of  reward  to  one  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  includes  a  promise  for  all  larger  service. 
Even  the  lowest  forms  of  philanthropy,  if  they 
are  the  offspring  of  true  love,  have  their  reward. 
(3.)  A  real  personal  service  is  indicated,  one  in- 
volving some  sacrifice  of  time  and  property.  (4.) 
He  that  does  these  things  has  the  spirit  and 
follows  the  example  of  Christ,  for  we  were 
hungry  and  he  gives  us  to  eat  (John  e :  32-35),  thirsty 
and  he  gives  us  drink  (John  ^•.\^•,  6 : 55,  se),  strangers 
from  the  promise  and  he  receives  us  to  himself 
(Ephw.  2 ;  is,  19),  naked  and  he  clothes  us  (Rom.  is :  u; 

J  Cor.  5:3;  Gal.  3  :  27  ;  Rev.  3  :  18),  Sick  and  he  Visits  US 
With  redeeming  lOVe  (P«alm  147  :  3  ;  Jer.  3  :  22  ;  Hosea  14  : 4 ; 

Luke  i :  es,  78 ;  Heb.  2 :  e),  in  prison  and  he  comes  to  us, 
shares  our  prison  fare,  and  so  ransoms  and  de- 
livers US.  (Rom.  8  :  2,  3 ;  Heb.  2  :  9,  10.) 

37-39.  Most  of  the  commentators  regard  this 


as  the  language  merely  of  humility.  But  igno- 
rance that  whatever  we  have  done  for  our  fellow- 
men  has  been  done  in  and  for  Christ  is  not 
Christian  humility.  It  argues,  on  the  contrary, 
a  defective  Christian  experience.  "Such  an 
answer  (as  that  here  given)  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  make,  who  had  done  all  distinctly 
with  reference  to  Christ,  and  for  his  sake,  and 
with  his  declaration  of  chap.  10  :  40-42,  before 
them." — (Alford.)  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose, 
from  this  language,  that  only  the  heathen  are 
represented  as  here  in  judgment ;  though  that 
they  are  included,  and  will  be  accepted  if  they 
have  endeavored  to  live  according  to  the  law  of 
God  as  interpreted  by  their  conscience,  is  clearly 
declared  by  Paul  in  Rom.  2  :  7-11.  The  plain 
teaching  of  the  passage  is  this,  that  not  only 
those  who  have  in  this  life  recognized  Christ  as 
their  Lord  and  Master  will  be  accepted  by  him, 
but  also  those  who  have  never  done  so  and  yet 
have  actually  imbibed  his  spirit  and  followed  his 
example,  in  the  consecration  of  their  lives  to 
their  fellow-men  ;  for  they  give  thereby  evidence 
that  they  are  the  children  of  God,  born  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  blessed  of  the  Father  (verse  34,  note), 
though  the  full  disclosure  of  his  grace  they  may 
not  apprehend  until  they  recognize  their  King 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  With  this  accords  a 
host  of  other  passages  of  Scripture.  Deut.  15  :  7 ; 
Job  29  : 13-16  ;  31  :  16-22 ;  Psalm  112  :  9 ;  Isaiah 
58  :  7-11 ;  Ezek.  18  :  7,  16 ;  Dan.  4  :  27 ;  Luke 
11  :  41 ;  Acts  10  :  31 ;  Heb.  6  : 10 ;  13  : 16  ;  James 
1  :  27 ;  1  John  2  : 10 ;  3  : 14 ;  chap.  4.  It  does  not 
conflict  with  the  doctrine  that  no  man  can  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  is  born  again  ;  but 
it  recognizes  love  to  man  as  the  best  outward 
evidence  of  the  new  birth  (i  John  4 : 7).  It  does  not 
conflict  with  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  saved 
by  Christ ;  but  it  recognizes  the  truth  that  they 
may  be  saved  by  a  Redeemer  whose  redemption 
they  did  not  understand.  But  observe,  that  "it 
is  not  the  works,  ax  such,  but  the  love  which 
prompted  them,  that  love  which  was  their  faith 
— which  felt  its  way,  though  in  darkness  to  him 
who  is  love — which  is  commended  "  (A/ford) ; 
and  that  when  Christ  is,  in  the  day  of  his  glory, 
fully  disclosed  to  them,  they  recognize  him  as 
their  Lord. 

4O.  Inasmuch  as,  i.  e.,  just  In  so  far  as, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
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41  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand, 
Depart1  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting™  fire, 
prepared  n  for  the  devil  and  his  angels : 

42  For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat : 
I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  : 

43  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not:  sick   and  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me  not. 


44  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  or  athirst,  or  a  stran- 
ger, or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minis- 
ter unto  thee  ? 

45  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Inasmuch  °  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. 

46  And  these  f  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 


1  Luke  13  :  27. 


ich.  13  :  40,  42  ;  Rev.  14  ;  11 n  Jade  6  ;  Rev.  20  :  10 o  Zee.  2  :  8  ;  AcU  9  :  5 p  Dan.  12  :  2  ;  John  5  :  29. 


these  my  brethren.  Primarily,  his  disciples 
(Matt.  12 :  so;  Hebrew« 2 :  n),  but,  secondarily,  any  one 
of  the  great  family  of  man,  Ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  "  Let  us  then  take  heed  not  to  neg- 
lect any,  nor  to  apply  ourselves  out  of  natural 
inclination  more  to  one  than  to  another,  but  to 
those  whom  either  the  Providence  of  God  sends 
us,  or  in  their  necessity  obliges  us  to  prefer." — 
(Quesnel.) 

41.  Depart  from  me.  As  the  reward  of 
the  saints  is  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord  (i  Them. 
4 :  n),  so  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  ever- 
lasting exile  from  his  presence  (2The«.  i :  9).  The 
language  is  that  of  intense  moral  aversion ;  and 
it  implies  the  hopelessness  of  the  doom.  For 
how  can  the  sinner  without  God,  redeem  himself 
from  his  sin  ?  (John  15 :  s) — Ye  accursed.  Under 
the  Jewish  law  persons  or  things  might  be 
devoted  to  Jehovah,  by  vow,  in  which  case  they 
became  his  irrevocably,  and  could  not  be  re- 
deemed. Cattle  were  put  to  death  (Lev.  <n  •.  25-29). 
Out  of  this  custom  grew  the  devotion  to  death,  as 
a  punishment,  of  an  individual  (Exod.  22 : 20),  or  an 

idolatrOUS  City  (Deut.  13 : 12,  etc. ;  comp.  Deut.  2 :  34,  etc. ;  3 :  6  ; 
Jo«h.  6 :  IT,  etc. ;  10 : 28,  etc. ;  11 :  ll).  Such  persons  Or  things 

were  pronounced  accursed.  The  reference  here  is 
to  this  Jewish  custom.  Those  on  the  left  of  the 
judge  are  metaphorically  described  as  devoted  to 
death,  and  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption. — Into 
everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  Fire  may  be  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion, which  it  certainly  is  not  here,  or  of  destruc- 
tion, or  of  torment.  The  language  here  conveys 
apparently  the  latter  shade  of  meaning.  Comp. 
Rev.  19  :  30 ;  30  : 10.  Observe  the  implication  of 
the  personality  of  the  devil.  How  could  a  fire 
be  prepared  for,  abstract  evil,  or  for  the  sinful 
propensities  of  the  heart  ?  Contrast  this  verse 
with  verse  34.  Come — depart ;  Blessed — cursed  ; 
the  kingdom — everlasting  fire.  Observe,  too, 
another  and  important  contrast.  "Blessed  of 
my  Father:  but  not  Cursed  of  my  Father,  be- 
cause all  man's  salvation  is  of  God,  all  his  con- 
demnation from  himself.  The  kingdom  prepared 
for  you,  but  the  fire  which  has  been  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,  not  for  you  ;  because  there 
is  election  to  life,  but  there  is  no  reprobation  to 
death  ;  a  book  of  life,  but  no  book  of  death  ;  no 
hell  for  man  because  the  blood  of  Jesus  has  pur- 
chased life  for  all ;  but  they  who  will  serve  the 


devil  must  share  with  him  in  the  end." — (Alford.) 
On  the  word  everlasting,  see  note  at  close  of 
chapter,  verse  46. 

42-45.  Observe  there  is  here  no  charge  of 
positive  oppression,  only  of  neglect.  Comp. 
Luke  16  : 19-35.  But,  as  in  verses  37-39,  the  less 
includes  the  greater.  "How  severely  shall  they 
be  punished  who  take  away  the  goods  of  others, 
when  those  are  punished  after  this  manner,  who 
only  refuse  to  give  what  is  their  own. ' ' — ( Quesnel. ) 
Observe,  too,  the  significance  of  their  ignorance, 
which  is  real,  not  pretended.  They  were  uncon- 
scious that  their  inhumanity  was  also  impiety. 
They  would  have  shown  honor  to  the  king  if  they 
had  recognized  him  ;  but  he  measures  their  char- 
acter by  their  treatment  of  his  subjects. 

46.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment :  but  the  righteous 
unto  life  everlasting.  On  this  verse  volumes 
have  been  written,  and  on  its  interpretation  the 
best  scholars  are  not  fully  agreed.  Referring 
the  student  to  larger  treatises  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  verbal  criticism,  it  must  suffice  here  to 
say,  (1.)  That  the  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
both  clauses  of  the  sentence,  rendered  in  the  one 
"eternal,"  in  the  other  "everlasting,"  and  that, 
therefore,  presumptively,  the  punishment  threat- 
ened is  as  lasting  as  the  life  promised.  (3. )  That 
the  etymology  of  the  word  here  rendered  ever* 
lasting  is  in  dispute ;  some  scholars  find  its  ori- 
gin in  two  Greek  words  (dtl  u>v,  alwv),  ever  being, 
in  which  case  our  word  everlasting  is  an  almost 
literal  translation :  others  trace  its  etymology  to 
a  word  («w)  signifying  to  breathe,  and  so  find  its 
equivalent  to  be  primarily  a  life,  a  generation, 
hence  an  age  or  cycle  of  years.  The  former  ety- 
mology is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  modern 
scholars.  (3.)  The  word  certainly  does  not  always 
signify  in  the  Scripture  eternity.  Of  its  applica- 
tion to  a  period  of  time  which  was  really  limited 
the  following  passages  from  the  O.  T.  (Septua- 
gint)  are  illustrations  :  Gen.  17  :  8  ;  48  :  4 ;  Lev. 
16  :  34;  Numb.  35  :  13 ;  Hab.  3:6.  In  the  N.  T. 
it  is  used  also  of  time  limited,  in  Rom.  16  :  35 ; 
3  Tim.  1:9;  Titus  1  :  3,  where  the  phrase  since 
or  before  the  world  began  would  be  literally  since  or 
before  the  time  ages,  i.  e.,  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle  of  time ;  see  also  Philemon  15,  Thou 
shouldest  receive  him,  i.  e.,  the  fugitive  Onesi- 
mus,  forever,  though  here  the  idea  of  receiving 
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The  accompanying  map  presents  the  supposed  Bites  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  They  are,  however,  largely  hy- 
pothetical. The  city  is  built  on  two  hills,  environed 
on  either  side  by  valleys,  that  of  the  Hinnom  and  that 
of  the  Kedron  ;  a  third  valley,  that  of  the  Cheesemon- 
gers, penetrates  the  heart  of  the  city,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts.  This  valley  is  now  largely  filled  up  with 
debris,  produced  by  the  frequent  sieges  to  which  the 
city  has  been  subject.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
ancient  Temple  stood  where  the  Mosque  of  Omar  now 
stands,  i.  e.,  on  the  eastern  hiD,  known  in  Scripture  as 
Mount  Moriah,  and  the  palace  of  Herod  on  the  oppo- 
site hill.  Mount  Zion.  Across  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  over  against  Jerusalem,  is  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Somewhere  in  that  valley,  or  on  the  western  slope  of 
that  mount,  was  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Over  the 


mountain,  about  two  miles  away,*was  Bethany,  the 
house  of  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus.  Christ,  with  bis 
disciples,  coming  from  Jericho,  by  the  road  marked  on 
this  map.  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph  on  Saturday 
(ch.  «  :  6-n)  by  one  of  the  eastern  gates ;  every  night  he 
retreated  from  the  city  to  Bethany,  or  perhaps  to  soli- 
tude on  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  and  from  this  mountain 
he  overlooked  the  city  with  his  disciples  at  the  time  of 
the  prophecy  contained  in  Matt.,  ch.  34  (see  ver.  3).  The 
other  localities  of  the  Passion  Weekare  quite  uncertain. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim 
took  place  in  or  adjoining  theTemple(LokeK:6€,not«),  and 
the  trial  before  Pilate  at  the  Tower  of  Antonia  (John  is : 
88,  note).  The  place  of  execution  and  burial  is  unknown ; 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  the  traditional  site, 
which  is  indicated  on  this  map.  See  Matt.  27  :  33,  note. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

AND  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  all 
these  sayings,  he  said  unto  his  disciples, 
2  Ye  know  1  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  to  be  cruci- 
fied. 


3  Then  assembled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
scribes,  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Caiaphas, 

4  And   consulted r  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by 
subtilty,  and  kill  him. 

5  But  they  said,  Not  on  the  feast  day,  lest  there  be 
an  uproar  among 'the  people. 


q  Mark  14  : 1,  etc. ;  Luke  22  :  1,  etc. ;  John  13  :  1,  etc r  Psalm  2  :  2. 


the  slave  in  a  Christian  covenant  and  fellowship, 
to  be  literally  ever-during,  may  be  embodied. 
Of  the  other  66  times  in  which  the  word  occurs 
in  the  N.  T.,  it  is  51  times  used  in  describing  the 
blessedness  of  the  saints,  3  times  is  applied  to 
the  Gospel,  3  times  to  God  or  his  attributes,  3 

tUTieS    (2  Cor.  4  :  18  ;  2  The«s.  2  :  16 ;  Heb.  6  :  2),    Where    the 

word  everlasting  unquestionably  correctly  repre- 
sents it,  and  6  times  it  is  applied  to  future  pun- 
ishment. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  justifies  the  translation  here, 
everlasting.  (4.)  In  all  Scripture  usage,  I  think 
without  exception,  the  word  indicates  a  period 
of  time  as  long  as  the  existence  of  the  object  spoken 
of.  The  Jewish  nation,  as  long  as  it  preserved 
its  organic  existence,  possessed  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  priesthood  service  (Gen.  IT  :  8 ;  Ler.  ie :  34). 
So  the  Gospel  was  a  mystery  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world's  existence  (2  Tim.  i :  9).  If  this  be 
true,  then  whenever  this  word  is  predicated  of 
the  soul's  condition  it  signifies  one,  whether  of 
life  or  of  death,  of  blessedness  or  of  punishment, 
as  lasting  as  the  soul.  (5.)  There  is  nothing  in 
this  verse  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment threatened.  The  question  whether  it  con- 
sists in  ever-during  life  in  suffering,  or  real  soul- 
destruction,  must  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  reference 
to  other  Scripture.  The  phrase  everlasting  pun- 
ishment implies  that  the  result,  not  the  punish- 
ment, will  be  everlasting,  as  the  phrase  eternal 
judgment  (Heb.  6 : 2)  signifies  not  a  judgment 
lasting  eternally,  but  one  having  eternal  results. 
(6.)  The  reward  promised  is  life  eternal,  and  this 
signifies  not  merely  existence,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  a  boon,  but  the  highest  and  noblest 
activity  of  the  soul,  in  all  its  God-given  powers, 
and  this  eternal,  i.  e.,  with  no  fear  of  decadence, 
infirmity,  or  lapse  into  sin. 


Ch.  26  ;  1-16.  PREPARATION  FORTHE  CRUCIFIXION.— 
IN  THE  HEAKT9  OF  THE  DISCIPLES;  BY  THE  ENEMIES 
OP  CHRIST  ;  BY  THE  UNCONSCIOUS  PROPHECY  OP  LOVE'S 
OFFERING  ;  BY  THE  TREACHERY  OP  AN  APOSTLE.— 
THOUGH  FOREWARNED  OF  SORROW,  WE  ARE  NOT  AL- 
WAYS FOREARMED  AGAINST  IT  (VCr.  1,  2,  with  Luke 

24  :  21,  26).— MEN  LOVE  DARKNESS  RATHER  THAN 
LIGHT,  BECAUSE  THEIR  DEEDS  ARE  EYIL  (V6F.  3-5; 
comp.  John  3 : 19,  20). — THE  TRUE  DISCIPLE  RARELY 

KNOWS  THE  TRUE  VALUE  OR  MEANING  OP  HIS  OWN  LIFE 

(ver.  6-13).— CHRIST  COULD  NEVER  BE  CRUCIFIED  BY 

THE  WORLD  BUT  FOR  TREACHERY  IN  HIS  OWN  CHURCH 

(ver.  14-16). 


In  these  verses  Matthew  groups  several  inci- 
dents that  point  to  the  crucifixion.  They  are 
four  in  number  :  (1)  verses  1,  2,  Christ's  proph- 
ecy of  the  crucifixion ;  (2)  verses  3-5,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jewish  authorities;  (3)  verses 
6-13,  Mary's  unconscious  preparation  for  the 
Lord's  burial  by  anointing  him  ;  (4)  verses  14-16, 
Judas'  agreement  to  betray  his  Lord.  Whether 
these  events  occurred  in  the  order  here  narrated 
is  uncertain.  See  note  on  verses  6-16  below. 
From  this  point  the  passion  of  our  Lord  properly 
begins.  His  mission  as  a  prophet  merges  in  his 
mission  as  a  sacrifice  ;  his  words  are  pregnant  to 
the  last,  as  his  soul  has  suffered  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  it  is  as  the  Sufferer  rather  than  as 
the  Teacher  he  appears  in  the  remaining  scenes 
of  his  life. 

1,2.  When  Jesus  had  finished  all  these 
sayings.  The  discourse  contained  in  chapter 
23  was  the  last  delivered  by  Christ  in  public. 
That  contained  hi  chapters  24  and  25,  and  those 
reported  by  John  in  chapters  14-16,  were  deliv- 
ered only  to  the  apostles,  the  former,  perhaps, 
to  but  four  of  them  (Mark  is :  3). — Ye  know.  Be- 
cause he  had  previously  foretold  his  passion. — 
After  two  days  is  the  Passover,  and  the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed  (the  present  tense, 
with  a  future  force  ;  see  Mark  9  :  31,  note)  to  be 
crucified.  Whether  the  Jewish  Passover  took 
place  on  Thursday,  on  the  evening  of  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  instituted,  or  on  Friday,  the 
day  on  which  our  Lord  was  crucified,  is  confess- 
edly one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  N.  T. 
chronology.  So  far  as  this  verse  affords  a  note 
of  time  at  all,  it  appears  to  me  to  sustain  the 
former  view.  If  this  prophecy  was  spoken  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  the  discourse  reported 
in  chapters  24  and  25,  i.  e.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  Passover  Supper  would  come  on  Thursday 
evening.  Alford  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  is  a  solemn  declaration  that  "  the  deliverance 
of  our  Lord  to  be  crucified  and  the  taking  place 
of  the  Passover  strictly  coincided,"  because 
Christ  says,  "After  two  days  is  the  Passover, 
and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified." 
But  he  apparently  forgets  that  the  betrayal  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  the 
crucifixion ;  so  that  if  the  betrayal  and  the  Pass- 
over coincided,  the  Passover  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  also  coincided.  See  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion, Note  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  below. 
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6  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper, 

7  There  came  •  unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabas- 
ter box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his 
head,  as  he  sat  at  meat. 


8  But  when  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indigna- 
tion, saying,  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? 

9  For  this  ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much, 
and  given  to  the  poor. 


f  John  11: 1,2;  12:3. 


3-5.  Then  assembled  together  the  chief 
priests,  etc.  That  is,  the  Sanhedrim  (Matt.  2:4, 
and  note).  Presumptively  this  conference  was  held 
on  Tuesday  night,  at  the  close  of  Christ's  public 
denunciation  of  the  Jewish  leaders  (chapter  23). — 
The  high  priest,  called  Caiaphas.  The 
high  priest  was  originally  the  highest  religious 
officer  in  the  land,  and  held  office  for  life ;  but 
at  this  time  was  appointed  and  removed  by  the 
Roman  government  at  will,  so  that  in  107  years 
the  office  had  been  filled  with  27  appointees. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  exer- 
cised some  political  and  judicial  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical functions.  Caiaphas  was  a  son-in-law 
of  Annas  (John  is :  is),  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
in  some  way  shared  the  duties  of  the  office  (Luke 
a :  2  and  note).  His  character,  as  a  wily  and  unscru- 
pulous politician,  is  indicated  by  his  counsel  re- 
specting Jesus  (John  11 : 49-5i),  and  by  his  conduct 
during  the  subsequent  trial  of  Jesus  (Matt.  26 : 57-65, 
notes).  Peter  was  at  a  later  period  brought  before 
him  and  Annas  (Acts  4 :  e).  He  was  appointed  high 
priest  27  A.  D.,  and  was  removed  36  or  37  A.  D. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  history  subsequent  to 
his  deposition. 

5.  But  they  said,  Not  during  the  feast. 
Not  merely  the  feast-day,  L  e.,  the  day  on  which 
the  Passover  was  sacrificed  and  eaten,  but  at  any 
time  during  the  festal  season,  which  lasted  for 
seven  days.  On  these  occasions  Jerusalem  was 
thronged  with  pilgrims.  Christ  was  popular 
with  the  Galileans,  and  the  leaders  feared  an 
attempt  by  them  at  resistance.  Perhaps  such  an 
attempt  would  have  been  made,  but  for  the  fact 
that  Christ  discountenanced  it  (verses  52-54). 

6-16.  THE  ANOINTING  OP  JESUS  BY  MART, 
AND  THE  SUBSEQUENT  TREACHERY  OF  JUDAS. — 
This  anointing  is  also  described  by  Mark  (14  : 3-10) 
and  John  (i2:2-s).  For  general  exposition  see 
notes  on  John  12  : 1-8.  From  his  account  it  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  at  the  house  of  Laza- 
rus and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  and  to  have 
been  performed  by  Mary,  who  poured  the  oint- 
ment on  Christ's  feet  as  well  as  on  his  head.  It 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anointing  men- 
tioned in  Luke  7  :  36-50,  though  this  has  been 
done.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between 
them,  except  the  name  of  the  householder,  Si- 
mon (Luke  7 :  40) ;  and  this  was  a  very  common 
name  in  Palestine.  The  occasion,  the  time,  the 
parties,  and  the  spiritual  significance,  are  all  dif- 
ferent. The  repetition  of  the  incident  is  not  at 
all  strange.  "An  act  of  this  kind,  which  had 


been  once  commended  by  our  Lord  (as  in  Luke), 
was  very  likely  to  have  been  repeated,  and  espe- 
cially at  such  a  time  as  six  (?)  days  before  the 
Last  Passover,  and  by  one  anointing  him  for  his 
burial."— (Alford.)  The  time  when  this  anoint- 
ing here  described  took  place  is  uncertain. 
John's  account  apparently  indicates  six  days 
before  the  Passover,  i.  e.,  probably  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  crucifixion.  And  this  is  the  view  of 
Townsend,  Andrews,  Alford,  J.  H.  Morison,  and 
others.  These  writers  suppose  that  Matthew 
inserts  the  account  out  of  its  chronological 
order,  because  Judas  Iscariot's  treachery  is 
closely  connected  with  his  complaint  of  Mary's 
extravagance,  and  Christ's  rebuke  of  him  (John 
12 : 4, 7).  Matthew  and  Mark  apparently  indicate 
two  days  before  the  Passover,  i.  e.,  on  the  Tues- 
day night  preceding  the  crucifixion.  This  is  the 
view  of  Robinson,  Geo.  W,  Clark,  and  Dr.  Hack- 
ett  (Smith's  Eib.  Diet.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1372,  note). 
This  view  appears  to  me  the  more  probable  one, 
for,  (1)  the  note  of  time  is  not  definite  or  con- 
clusive in  either  of  the  Evangelists ;  (2)  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Judas's  treachery  seems 
to  have  been  the  rebuke  administered  at  this 

Supper  (cornp.  verse  14  here  with  John  12  :  4,  7)  ;     (3)  if  his 

plan  was  formed  four  days  before,  why  was  it 
not  earlier  executed  ?  (4)  the  discourses  of 
Christ's  prophesying  the  overthrow  of  Judaism, 
his  own  crucifixion,  and  a  long  period  of  trial 
preceding  his  second  coming  (chap.  24),  might  well 
prepare  the  mind  of  Judas,  if  his  adhesion  to 
Christ  was  largely  induced  by  earthly  ambition, 
for  the  temptation  of  avarice  and  ambition,  com- 
bined with  resentment.  But  without  some  pre- 
vious disappointment  and  bitterness  of  soul, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  final  over- 
throw of  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  should  have  been  incited 
to  his  treachery. 

6,  7.  Bethany.  A  village  about  two  miles 
east  of  Jerusalem  (John  n  :  is),  being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  See  map,  p.  238.  It  was 
the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha,  where  Christ  was 
wont  to  visit  when  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  10 : 38-41 ; 
Matt.  21 : 17 ;  Mark  ii:ii,  12).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  res- 
urrection  of  Lazarus  (John,  ch.  11),  and  of  Christ's 
own  ascension  (Luke  24 :  so).  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T.— Simon  the  leper.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him.  Whether  the  father,  or  the  hus- 
band of  one  of  the  sisters,  or  a  more  distant  rela- 
tive, is  merely  matter  of  conjecture.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  other  Incidents  referring  to 
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10  When  Jesus  understood  zV,  he  said  unto  them, 
Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  ?  for  she  hath  wrought  a 
good  work  upon  me. 

11  For  ye '  have  the  poor  always  with  you  ;  but  me" 
ye  have  not  always. 

12  For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my 
body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial. 

13  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also 


this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  to'.d  for  a  memorial 
of  her. 

14  Then  one"  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests, 

15  And  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?    And  they  covenanted w 
with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

16  And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to 
betray  him. 


t  Deut.  15  ;  11 a  John  14  : 19 ;  17  : 11 v  ch.  10  : 4 w  ch.  S7  :  3 ;  Zech.  11 :  12, 13. 


this  family ;  hence  the  surmise  that  he  was  dead. 
He  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  a  leper,  and 
living  in  the  house,  for  in  that  case  he  could  not 
have  received  guests. — A  woman.  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus  (John  12 : 3). 

8,  9.  His  disciples.  The  complaint  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  with  Judas  (John  12 :  4), 
but  may  have  been  caught  up  and  echoed  by  the 
others. — For  much.,  John  and  Mark  specify 
the  cost,  300  pence  (denarii),  equal  to  $54,  but 
equivalent  to  nearly  a  year's  wages  of  an  ordi- 
nary laboring  man  (Matt.  20 : 2,  note). 

11.  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you. 
Mark  adds  significantly:  "Whensoever  ye  will, 
ye  may  do  them  good." 

13.  The  promise  of  this  verse  is  given  by  Mark, 
but  not  by  John.  On  it  Alford  well  remarks, 
"  This  announcement  is  a  distinct  prophetic  re- 
cognition by  our  Lord,  of  the  existence  of  written 
record*,  in  which  the  deed  should  be  related  ;  for 
in  no  other  conceivable  way  could  the  universality 
of  mention  be  brought  about." 

11-10.  Judas  Iscariot,  i.  e.,  probably  Judas 
of  Kerioth,  a  town  of  Judea  (josh,  is :  25).  On  his 
character  and  the  explanation  of  his  treachery, 
see  notes  on  chap.  27  :  3-10.— Chief  priests, 
i.  e.,  heads  of  the  priestly  courses.  Matt.  2  :  4, 
note. — Thirty  pieces  of  silver,  i.  e.,  thirty 
shekels,  equal  to  about  eighteen  dollars.  It  was 


the  sum  fixed  to  be  paid  in  case  of  the  killing  of 
a  slave  by  an  ox  (Exod.  21 : 32.  comp.  Lev.  27 : 3).  The 
exact  sum  to  be  paid  for  Christ's  betrayal  was  a 
subject  of  prophecy  (zech.  n  :  12, 13).  The  smallness 
of  the  sum  forbids  the  idea  that  Judas  was  in- 
cited only  by  avarice,  unless  the  thirty  shekels 
be  regarded  merely  as  earnest  money ;  and  this 
hypothesis  appears  untenable,  for  no  more  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  him.  The  language 
in  Zechariah  and  in  Matt.  27  :  3,  indicate  that 
the  thirty  shekels  was  the  price  paid,  not  an 


earnest  to  bind  the  bargain.  Whether  the  priests 
actually  paid  him  the  money  at  this  time,  or  only 
agreed  to  pay  it,  is  not  clear  from  the  original, 
which  is  literally,  They  placed  to  him  thirty  shekels. 
This  may  mean  that  they  actually  delivered  it  to 
him,  as  is  indicated  by  Zechariah,  or  that  they 
put  it  to  his  credit,  on  condition  of  his  fulfillment 
of  his  promise.  The  latter  agrees  better  with  the 
accounts  in  Mark  (u :  n)  and  Luke  (22 : 5).  In 
the  latter  passage  the  word  rendered  covenanted 
is  different  from  that  employed  here,  and  signi- 
fies a  covenant  or  agreement. 

Ch.  26  :  17-25.  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  LAST 
PASSOVER. 

Of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  concurrent  events,  we  have  four  accounts, 
viz.,  Matt.  26  :  16^30;  Mark  14  :  12-25;  Luke 
22  :  7-30,  and  1  Cor.  11  :  23-25.  John  gives  no 
account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  is  the  only  one 
who  reports  the  contemporaneous  feet-washing, 
and  tW  discourses  of  Jesus  in  connection  with 
the  Supper.  That  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Supper,  and  reports  what  the  other  Evangelists 
do  not  mention,  is  an  incidental  indication  that 
he  wrote  with  the  other  histories  before  him,  and 
in  part  for  the  sake  of  supplying  what  they 
omitted.  A  harmonized  narrative  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  confessedly  difficult,  Alford  thinks 
"impossible."  It  is  at  best  but  hypothetical. 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  combines  these 
accounts  as  follows :  Christ  gives  two  of  his 
disciples  directions  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover  supper  for  himself  and  the  twelve  (Mark 

14  :  12-16  ;   and  Lnke  22  :  7-13,  notes)  ;     When    the    CVCU    IS 

come  he  goes  with  the  twelve  to  the  place  pre- 
pared for  them,  where  an  unseemly  strife  occurs 
as  to  which  shall  be  greatest  ( Luke  22: 24-30,  notes) ; 
this  Christ  rebukes  by  washing  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  (John  is :  1-20,  notes) ;  all  then  take  their 
places  at  the  table  (Matt,  se :  20) ;  Christ  prophecies 

his  betrayal  (Matt.  26  :  21-25  j  Mark  14  :  18-21 ;  Luke  22  :  21-23 ; 

John  is :  si-26,  notes) ;  Judas  learning  that  his  treach- 
ery is  known,  goes  out  to  complete  it  (John  13 : 27-30, 
notes).  The  Supper,  which  has  been  interrupted 
by  this  incident,  now  goes  on  and  ends  with 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  close 

Of  the  PaSSOVer  feast  (Matt.  26  :  26-29,  note*  ;  Mark  14  : 
22-25 ;  Lnke  22  :  10,  20  ;  1  Cor.  11  :  23-25).  After,  Or  during, 

this  meal  Christ  gives  his  disciples  the  instruc- 
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17  Now*  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  him, 
Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the 
passover  ? 

18  And  he  said,  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man,  and 
say  unto  him,  The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand  ; 
1  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples. 

19  And  the  disciples  did   as  Jesus  had  appointed 
them  ;  and  they  made  ready  the  passover. 


20  Now  when  the  even  was  come,  he  sat  down  with 
the  twelve. 

21  And  as  they  did  eat,  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me. 

22  And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  began 
every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  1  ? 

23  And  he  answered  and  said,  He  *  that  dippeth  his 
hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me. 


x  Exod.  12  :  6,  18 y  Pi.  41  :  9 ;  55  :  12,  18. 


tions  and  utters  for  them  the  prayer  recorded  in 
John,  chaps.  1-4-17  inclusive. 

17.  Xow  the  first  of  the  unleavened 
bread.  That  is,  the  first  day,  viz.  Thursday  the 
14th  day  of  Nisan.  The  feast  of  the  unleavened 
bread,  or  the  Passover,  properly  began  on  the  15th 
of  Abib  or  Nisan,  and  lasted  seven  days.  But  the 
preceding  day,  the  14th,  was  the  one  appointed  for 
the  slaying  of  the  lamb,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  paschal  supper  was  eaten  (Exod.  12:6;  Lev. 
23 : 5).  It  was,  therefore,  termed  the  first  day  of 
the  feast.  See  note  on  Lord's  Supper  below,  §  1. 
— The  disciples  came  to  Jesus.  The  move- 
ment for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  originat- 
ed, therefore,  with  them.  The  directions  were 
given  to  two  of  them  only,  Peter  and  John  ( Luke  22 : 7 
-13).— Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  the 
Passover  ?  The  Scripture  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Passover  are  contained  in 
Exod.  12  : 1-11, 14-20,  but  are  modified  by  Deut. 


16  :  5,  6.  The  guest-chamber  was  already  pre- 
pared (Mark  u :  u),  and  the  lamb  had  probably 
been  previously  selected  for  the  sacrifice  (Exod. 
12 : 10).  The  other  preparations,  would  consist 
of  making  ready  the  unleavened  bread,  the  bitter 
herbs,  etc.  Jewish  custom  required  that  the 
Passover  be  celebrated,  if  not  within  the  city 
walls,  at  least  within  the  distance  of  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey,  i.  e.,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile. 

18,  19.  The  account  of  this  direction  and  the 
apostle's  compliance  is  not  found  in  John.    It  is 


fuller  in  Mark  (u :  is-ie)  and  Luke  (22 : 7-13).  See 
notes  on  Luke. — My  time  is  at  hand.  Peculiar 
to  Matthew.  Its  meaning  can  hardly  be  other 
than,  The  time  for  my  passion  and  death  (John  i  •.  e). 
20.  When  even  was  come.  The  lamb 
must  be  killed  "  in  the  evening  "  (Exod.  12 :  s),  or,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  in  Exodus,  "  between 
the  two  evenings,"  a  phrase  interpreted  by  the 
rabbis  as  equivalent  to  between  the  declining  and 
the  setting  sun,  i.  e.,  between  3  p.  M.  and  5  p.  M.,  or 
between  sunset  and  deep  twilight.  The  former 
was  the  more  general  view.  Deut.  16  : 6  specifies 
more  accurately,  "  about  the  going  down  of  the 
sun."  The  paschal  supper  followed,  on  the  same 
night  (Exod.  12:8). —He  sat  down  with  the 
twelve.  Literally,  Reclined  with  the  twelve.  The 
supper  appears  to  have  been  originally  taken 
standing  (Exod.  12 :  n) ;  but  whether  the  direction 
so  to  take  it  was  intended  except  for  the  Israelites 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  is  uncertain.  It  was 
not  observed  in  Christ's 
time.  The  reclining  pos- 
ture had  been  borrowed 
from  other  nations  long 
prior  (Amos  e :  4),  probably 
from  the  Babylonians  and 
Syrians  (Esther  i .-  B,  e ;  7 :  s).  In 
taking  their  places  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the 
annexed  cut,  John  reclined 
next  to  Christ  on  one  side ; 
thus  he  might  easily  rest 
his  head  on  the  Master's 
bosom  (John  13 :  ss).  Judas 
sat  near  Christ,  probably 
on  the  other  side,  for 
Christ  reached  to  him  a 

BOp   Or  morsel    (John  IS  :  26). 

Observe  that  only  the  twelve  participated  with 
Christ  in  this  supper.  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  was  probably  at  the  same  time  partaking 
the  Passover  in  another  room  with  his  own  family. 
On  Passover  week  every  Jew  in  Jerusalem  ex- 
tended the  hospitality  of  his  house  to  pious 
strangers.  Our  Lord  and  the  twelve  were  a  full 
paschal  company ;  ten  persons  were  the  mini- 
mum number.  Luke  (22 : 24-30,  note§)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  strife  among  the  disciples  which 
should  be  greatest,  probably  a  contention  which 
should  have  the  places  of  honor  at  the  table,  in 
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24  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written «  of  him  : 
but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  be- 
trayed !  it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  born. 


25  Then  Judas,  which  betrayed  h'm,  answered  and 
said,  Master,  is  it  I  ?    He  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said. 

26  And  as»  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and 
blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples, 
and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body. 


i  Ps.  22  :  I,  etc. ;  Isa.  53  :  3,  etc a  1  Cor.  11  :  23,  etc. 


which  case  it  doubtless  preceded  the  supper,  and 
was  followed  by  Christ's  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet  (John  is :  1-20,  notes)  in  rebuke  of  their  contention. 
21-25.  An  account  of  Christ's  prophecy  of 
his  betrayal  is  given  by  all  the  Evangelists,  but 
most  fully  by  John  13  :  21-25  ;  see  notes  there. 

22.  Unto  him.    Not  merely,  as  Alford,  To 
each  other.    They  both  inquired  among  them- 
selves (Luke  22 : 23),  and  of  Christ.— Lord,  is  it  I  ? 
Their  language  expresses  in  the  original  a  much 
stronger  negation  than  hi  our  version.     Surely 
not  I,  Lord?     Compare  their  strong  assertion 
that  they  will  not  deny  him  (ver.  35).    To  their 
questioning  Christ  makes  no  response.     John 
then  asks  more  quietly,  Who  is  it  ?  (John  is :  23-25). 

23.  This  answer,  apparently  given  only  to 
John  (John  13 : 25, 26),  does  not  designate  the  be- 
trayer to  the  disciples.    According  to  the  Jewish 
ritual  the  administrator  hi  the  course  of  the 
supper  dipped  the  bitter  herbs  in  a  prepared 
sauce,  and  passed  the  dish  to  the  rest.     This 
Christ  now  did.    His  reply  to  the  question  of 
John  was  simply  an  emphatic  reiteration  of  his 
previous  declaration  (John  is :  is),  "  He  that  eateth 
bread  with  me  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me."    That  it  did  not  designate  the  traitor  to 
any  of  the  disciples  is  clear  from  John  13  :  28  ; 
Judas  alone  perceived  that  his  treachery  was 
known  to  Christ. 

24.  This  verse  is  not  found   in  John.     In 
slightly  different  forms  it  appears  in  Mark  and 
Luke.     Compare  with  it  Acts  2  : 23,  and  Matt. 
18  :  7,  note.    Observe  the  incidental  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  elsewhere  taught,  that  for  the 
finally  lost  soul  there  is  no  redemption.     It  could 
not  with  truth  be  said  of  one,  It  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born,  if  the  tem- 
porary punishment  of  his  sin  was  to  be  followed 
by  his  final  redemption,  and  his  glorious  realiza- 
tion, at  last,  of  the  image  of  God. 

25.  Alford  supposes  that  these  words,  which 
are  peculiar  to  Matthew,  are  "an  im perfect  re- 
port of  what  really  happened,   viz.,   that  the 
Lord  dipped  the  sop  and  gave  to  Judas,  thereby 
answering  the  general  doubt,  in  which  the  trai- 
tor had  impudently  presumed  to  feign  a  share." 
I  should  rather  think  that  Judas,  thunderstruck 
by  the  sudden  unveiling  of  his  secret  purpose, 
was  at  first  silent ;  that  when  he  recovered  him- 
self he  sought  to  hide  his  confusion  by  repeating 
the  question,  or  rather  denial,  of  the  other  disci- 
ples, and  that,  in  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
scene,  they  neither  noticed   his   question   nor 


Christ's  reply.  Jesus  added,  "  That  thou  doest 
do  quickly,"  on  which  Judas  left  the  room. 
That  he  was  not  present  during  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  appears  to  me,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  narratives,  to  be  the  most 
probable  hypothesis  ;  but  John,  who  alone  men- 
tions that  Judas  left  the  room,  says  nothing 
whatever  concerning  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. — Thou  hast  said.  A  form  of  affirm- 
ative, equivalent  to  Thou  hast  said  correctly. 
Compare  chap.  27  : 11  and  Exod.  10  :  29.  The 
spirit  and  aim  of  this  disclosure  is  thus  well 
hinted  at  by  Chrysostom:  "He  said  not,  Such 
an  one  shall  betray  me  ;  but  '  one  of  you,'  so  as 
again  to  give  him  power  of  repentance  by  con- 
cealment. And  he  chooseth  to  alarm  all  for  the 
sake  of  serving  this  man. "  Christ's  tender  treat- 
ment of  Judas,  throughout,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  significant  facts  in  his  life.  Was  it 
not  also  in  part  his  purpose  to  drive  the  traitor 
from  the  room  ?  Not  until  after  Judas  departs 
does  Jesus  open  his  heart  to  the  disciples  in  the 
discourse  preserved  by  John. 

Ch.  26  :  26-30,  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER.— A  MEMORIAL, 
A  PARABLE,  AND  A  PROPHECY. — IT  IS  A  MEMORIAL  OP 
CHRIST  AS  A  GIFT,  AND  CHRIST  AS  A  SACRIFICE.— IT  IB 
A  PARABLE  OF  THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 
CHRIST  IN  us.— IT  is  A  PROPHECY  OF  FUTURE  GLORY, 

PERFECT  COMMUNION  WITH  CHRIST,  PERFECT  COMMU- 
NION OF  SAINTS.  SEE  NOTE  ON  LORD'S  SUPPER  BELOW. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE.  The  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially in  the  three  Synoptics,  Matthew,  Mark 
14  :  22-25,  Luke  22  :  14-20,  and  in  1  Cor.  11  : 
23-25.  Luke,  however,  mentions  a  cup  before 
the  supper,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  other 
Evangelists  (Luke  22 :  n).  The  Rabbinical  books 
give  detailed  instructions  for  the  observance  of 
the  feast  of  the  Passover.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  ritual  therein  prescribed  was  ob- 
served in  Christ's  time.  But  the  following  gen- 
eral rules  respecting  the  Passover  throw  some 
light  on  Christ's  administration  of  the  supper 
described  by  Paul  and  the  Evangelists.  No 
uncircumcised  male  (Exod.  12 : 4«)  was  admitted. 
Women  partook  of  the  feast.  Usually  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  sat  down  to  the 
table.  The  father  or  head  of  the  family  acted  as 
master  of  the  feast.  The  guests  reclined  at  the 
table  (verse  20,  note).  The  supper  was  commenced 
with  a  blessing  asked  by  the  head  of  the  family ; 
he  next  passed  a  cup  of  wine,  referred  to  in 
Luke  22  : 17,  and  the  bitter  herbs  (Exod.  12  •.  s), 
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which  were  eaten  either  with  or  without  being 
dipped  in  the  prepared  sauce.  This  was  the  sop 
referred  to  to  John  13  : 26.  Then  the  unleavened 
bread  was  passed,  whereupon  one  of  the  chil- 
dren asked  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonial ;  this 
was  explained  by  the  father  in  accordance  with 
Exod.  12  :  26,  27.  It  was  at  this  distribution  of 
the  bread  that  Christ  imparted  a  new  signifi- 
cance to  the  Passover,  by  departing  from  the 
original  and  Jewish  ritual,  and  declaring  that 
the  bread  was  henceforth  a  memorial  of  his 
death,  not  of  the  Jewish  national  deliverance 
(Matt.  26 : 26).  A  psalm  was  then  sung — Psalms  113, 
114 — and  the  lamb  was  carved  and  eaten.  This 
was  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth  cup  of  wine, 
or  wine  and  water,  and  one  or  the  other  of 
these  was  the  cup  which  Christ  blessed  and  de- 
clared to  be  a  symbol  of  his  blood  (see  ver.  27). 
The  supper  was  then  closed  by  chanting  Psalms 
115-118,  the  hymn  mentioned  here  to  verse  30. 

26.  As  they  were  eating.  Compare  Mark 
14  : 22.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  instituted  during  the  progress  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  not  as  a  separate  ordinance  at  its 
close.  See  note  on  the  Lord's  Supper  below. 
Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Luke 
22  : 20,  1  Cor.  11 : 25,  that  he  took  the  cup  "  after 
supper,"  for  the  third  and  fourth  cup  of  the 
Passover  were  taken  at  the  close  of  supper,  and 
this  language  merely  distinguishes  the  cup  here 
mentioned  from  the  one  with  which  the  supper 
began,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Luke  (22 :  n). 
— And  blessed.  Some  manuscripts  have  here 
"Gave  thanks."  But  the  reading  of  the  Re- 
ceived Text  is  preferable.  This  blessing  of  the 
bread  would  include  giving  thanks,  but  it  would 
also  embrace  the  invocation  of  the  divine  bless- 
ing upon  the  bread.  Comp.  1  Sam.  9  : 13.  The 
language  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Matt.  14  : 19,  Mark  6  : 41,  and  there  is  as  litlte 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  involves  a  mystical 
charge  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that  is,  no 
reason  at  all.  It  was  customary  for  the  father 
at  the  distribution  of  the  bread  to  pronounce  the 
benediction,  "  Blessed  be  he  who  causeth  bread 
to  grow  out  of  the  earth."  But,  says  Grotius, 
"not  so  much  for  the  old  creation,  rather  for  the 
new,  for  which  he  came  into  this  world,  he  pours 
out  prayer  and  renders  thanks  to  God  for  the 
redemption  of  the  human  race,  as  though  it  were 
already  accomplished." — And  brake.  The 
bread  that  was  broken  was  a  round  cake  or 
cracker  of  unleavened  bread.  See  Mark  8  :  6 
for  illustration.  Throughout  the  entire  Passover 
week  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  in  the  house 
(Erod.  12:8,15).  The  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  subsequently  termed  the  "breaking 
of  bread  "  (Act»  2 : 42  s  i  Cor.  10 :  ie).  In  the  breaking 
and  distribution  of  bread  to  others  is  there  not 
symbolized,  not  only  our  covenant  and  commu- 


nion with  Christ,  but  also  our  duty  of  breaking 
and  distribution  to  others  what  we  receive  from 
him  ?  Is  there  not  also  significance  to  the  fact 
that  he  passed  by  the  lamb,  which  to  the  future 
history  of  the  church  it  would  often  be  incon- 
venient and  sometimes  impossible  to  provide,  and 
took,  as  the  symbol  of  his  body,  bread,  which  can 
always  be  obtained  ? 

Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  Luke  adds, 
"  which  is  given  for  you  "  (22 : 19) ;  Paul,  "  which 
is  broken  for  you"  (i  COT.  n : M)  ;  and  both  add, 
"This  do  to  remembrance  of  me."  The  bread, 
then,  is  (1)  a  symbolic  reminder  that  Christ  is 
God's  unspeakable  gift  to  us  (John  3 :  ie ;  2  c«r.» :  is) ; 
(2)  that  the  gift  is  perfected  only  to  that  he  is 
broken  for  us  (John  s :  u ;  10 :  u ;  is :  ss) ;  (3)  that  it  is 
efficacious  only  as  we  partake  of  him,  i.  e.,  re- 
ceive him  into  ourselves,  so  that  he  becomes  one 
with  us,  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father  (John  i: :  ss), 
as  the  bread  when  eaten  becomes  part  of  our 
nature,  and  so  the  sustainer  of  our  life.  Con- 
cerning the  proper  interpretation  of  Christ's 
declaration,  "  This  is  my  body,"  from  which  the 
Romanists  deduce  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  it  must  suffice  here  to  note  briefly,  (1) 
that  it  is  incredible  that  the  apostles,  with  their 
Lord  sitting  before  them  to  bodily  form,  should 
have  understood  Christ  to  mean  literally  that  the 
bread  was  his  body  ;  and  we  are  to  understand 
Christ  as  they  would  have  understood  him  ;  (2) 
that  his  language  here  closely  conforms  to  that 
of  the  Jewish  ritual.  When  the  lamb  was  passed 
the  master  was  asked  by  one  of  the  children, 
"  What  is  this ?"  and  the  father  replied,  "This 
is  the  body  of  the  lamb  which  our  fathers  ate  to 
Egypt."  Christ  uses,  but  modifies,  the  same 
formula.  Does  any  one  suppose  the  lamb  slain 
in  Egypt  was  miraculously  multiplied  through 
all  the  subsequent  ages  ?  (3)  that  Christ,  to  the 
fuller  discourse  reported  to  John,  chap.  6,  which 
is  a  prophetic  interpretation  of  this  supper,  care- 
fully guards  his  disciples  against  the  literalism 
into  which  the  Romish  church  has  fallen.  In 
verse  63  he  distinctly  declares,  "  The  flesh  profit- 
eth  nothing,"  and  gives  the  explanation  that  the 
spirit,  received  by  receiving  his  words,  can  alone 
impart  life  ;  (4)  that  the  same  literalism  would 
make  havoc  of  the  symbolism  of  both  the  O.  T. 
and  the  N.  T.  Let  the  student  consider  the 
effect  of  its  application,  for  example,  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  Gen.  15  : 1 ;  Psalm  31  :  3  ;  84 : 
11 ;  John  10  :  7,  11 ;  1  Cor.  10  :  4.  The  sacred 
writers  commonly  employ  the  verb  "to  be"  as 
equivalent  to  the  verb  "to  represent;"  e.  g., 
"  The  three  branches  are  three  days  "  (Gen.  40 : 12, 
is) ;  "  These  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel " 
(E«k. 37:11);  "The  field  is  the  world,  the  good 
seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  the  tares 
are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  "  (Matt,  is :  ss) ; 
"The  seven  stars  are  the  angels,  the  seven  candle- 
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27  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it : 

28  For  this  is   my  blood  of  the  new  testament,1" 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 


29  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth 
of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it 
new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.0 

30  And  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went 
out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives. 


sticks  are  the  seven  churches  "  (Rev.  i :  so).  The 
key-note  to  the  interpretation  of  the  supper  and 
Christ's  language  respecting  it  is  well  given  by 
James  Morison :  "  The  supper  is  a  parable  to 
the  eye,  the  touch,  the  taste."  See  below,  note 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  §  4. 

Whether  Christ  ate  of  the  bread  and  drank  of 
the  wine  has  been  a  matter  of  some  discussion. 
There  is  no  clear  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
account.  Chrysostom  apparently  thinks  he  did, 
Alford  that  he  did  not.  James  Morison  suggests 
that  "  He  was,  as  it  were,  giving  himself  to  his 
disciples.  To  have  given  himself  to  himself 
would  have  been  to  have  either  ignored  or  per- 
plexed the  profound  significance  of  the  ordi- 
nance." On  the  contrary,  Luke  implies  his  par- 
ticipation (See  Luke  22  :  15,  18,  note).  But  if  he  did  not 

participate,  this  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
modern  administrator  should  not  partake.  "Al- 
though in  one  sense  he  represents  Christ  bless- 
ing, breaking,  and  distributing,  in  another  he  is 
one  of  the  disciples,  examining  himself,  confess- 
ing, partaking."  —  (Alford.)  Christ's  language 
here,  "  Take,  eat,"  is  also  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  Romish  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
continuous  sacrifice  of  Christ.  "He  bids  his 
disciples  talce ;  and  therefore  it  is  he  alone  that 
offers.  What  the  papists  contrive,  as  to  Christ's 
offering  himself  in  the  Supper,  proceeded  from 
an  opposite  author.  And  certainly  it  is  a  strange 
inversion,  when  a  mortal  man,  who  is  commanded 
to  take  the  body  of  Christ,  claims  the  office  of 
offering  it ;  and  thus  a  priest,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  himself,  sacrifices  to  God  His  own 
Son." — (Calvin.) 

27.  And  he  took  the  cup.  After  supper 
(Luko  22 : 20 ;  i  Cor.  ii :  25).  It  was,  therefore,  the  third 
or  fourth  cup  as  described  above,  at  the  close  of 
the  Supper,  and  after  the  bitter  herbs,  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  lamb  had  been 
eaten.  Of  the  form  of  the  ancient  cups  we 
give  three  illustrations — 
two  of  them  Egyptian 
drinking-cups,  such  as  are 
still  used  in  Egypt ;  the 
other,  an  ancient  Roman 
wine  -  cup.  —  And  gave 
thanks.  The  Communion  should  be  an  occa- 
sion, as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  should  be  for 
us  an  inspiration,  of  thanksgiving  (Psalm  115 : 13 ;  Rev. 
s : «,  9).  From  the  Greek  verb  here  rendered  gave 
thanks  (tvxaQiariw,  eucharisteo)  comes  one  of 
the  names  frequently  given  to  the  ordinance,  the 
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Eucharist.— And  gave  it  to  them.  The  Ro- 
mish church  in  the  administration  of  the  Supper, 
distributes  only  the  bread  to  the  laity,  and  con- 
fines the  cup  to  the  priest.  The  Romish  writers 
do  not  claim  direct  Scripture  authority  for  such 
a  distinction,  but  they  assert  that  the  bread  is 
"  the  body  and  blood  and  soul  and  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  entire,"  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  participating  in  his  blood  also.  They  cite 
Luke  24  :  30  and  Acts  2  :  42,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  that  participation  in  the  bread  alone  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  full  and  true  commu- 
nion. Of  the  direction  here,  Drink  ye  att  of  it, 
they  say  that  the  command  was  given  to  the 
apostles  only,  and  therefore  applies  only  to  the 
priests.  The  argument  proves  too  much.  For 
only  the  apostles  were  admitted  to  the  original 
supper,  so  that  the  same  reasoning  would  ex- 
clude the  laity  altogether;  and  if  one  kind  suffices 
for  the  laity,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  suffices 
for  the  priesthood,  and  the  cup  might  be  abolished 
entirely.  —  Drink  ye  all  of  it.  "Why,  con- 
cerning the  bread,  did  he  say  simply  that  they 
should  eat ;  but,  concerning  the  cup,  that  all 
should  drink?  It  is  as  though  he  designed  to 
counteract  the  cunning  of  Satan"  (Calvin),  i,  e.  by 
guarding  against  the  error  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  subsequently  introduced  into  the  church. 

28.  For  this  is  my  blood.  See  verse  26, 
note,  and  below  note  on  Lord's  Supper,  §  4.  Up 
to  this  time  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  had 
represented  Christ's  blood ;  henceforth  the  simple 
wine  of  this  memorial  supper  should  represent 
it  (Hebrewi  9 :  13,  u). —  Of  the  new  covenant. 
Alford  and  Tischendorf  both  omit  the  word  new 
here.  But  in  Luke  its  presence  is  undoubted. 
Therefore,  the  ordinary  reading  undoubtedly 
correctly  represents  Christ's  words. — Which  is 
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shed.  He  speaks  by  anticipation,  but  in  the 
present  tense,  because  his  passion  has  already 
truly  begun. — For  many.  In  a  sense  for  att, 
in  that  all  may  accept  and  become  partakers  of 
the  new  covenant  (Rev.  22 :  n) ;  not  for  all,  in  that 
all  will  not  accept  nor  become  partakers  (Rev. 
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«:ie).  Parallel  to  the  many  here  are  the  many 
of  Rom.  5  : 19 ;  Hebrews  9  : 28,  and  the  great 
host  of  Rev.  5  : 11. — For  the  remission  of 
sins.  Not,  as  James  Morison,  "a  condensed 
way  of  expressing  remission  of  the  penalty  due 
to  sin,"  but,  literally  for  the  remission,  i.  e.,  the 
putting  away  of  sin.  The  blood  of  Jesus  not 
only  secures  pardon  (ACU  5 : 31),  but  cleanseth  from 
all  sin  (i  John  i :  ?).  The  object  of  his  death  is  that 
we  may  have  eternal  life  (John  3 :  u-ie),  and  be  re- 
deemed from  all  iniquity  (Titui  2 :  u).  Observe 
Christ's  solemn  and  emphatic  endorsement  by 
the  very  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  (1)  of 
the  O.  T.  doctrine  of  sacrifices,  i.  e.,  of  salvation 
through  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  (2)  of  the  N.  T. 
doctrine  that  the  sins  of  the  world  are  put  away 
by  Christ,  not  merely  through  the  influence  of 
his  life,  teachings  and  example,  but  by  his  blood, 
poured  out  for  a  sinful  world.  As  by  the  bread  he 
emphasizes  the  truth  that  our  spiritual  life  de- 
pends on  our  receiving  his  spirit  into  our  hearts, 
so,  by  the  wine,  he  emphasizes  the  truth  that  his 
covenant  or  promise  of  grace  depends  on  the  pour- 
ing out  of  his  blood,  i.  e.,  on  him  as  a  sacrifice 

for  Our  Sins  (Matt.  20  :  28  ;  John  12  :  24,  32,  33  j  15  :  13 ;  Rom. 
3  :  25 ;  5  :  6,  8,  10 ;  1  Cor.  15  :  3  ;  Hebrews  9  :  12, 16,  26,  28  ;  10  :  10, 
19  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  24  ;  1  John  1:7;  Rev.  1  :  5 ;  5  :  9).  As  tO  the 

contrast  between  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
see  Gal.  4  :  21-31 ;  Hebrews  8  :  9-13 ;  10  : 16-18, 
and  compare  Deut.  28  :  1 ;  30  :  16,  with  Rom. 
7  : 25 ;  8  : 1.  But  in  the  0.  T.  the  promise  of  salva- 
tion from  sin  was,  as  it  is  in  the  N.  T.,  to  penitence 
and  faith.  See  Rom.  chap.  4  ;  Isaiah  55  :  7. 

29.  This  fruit  of  the  vine.   This  language 
is  used  after  the  blessing  has  been  pronounced  on 
the  cup,  showing  evidently  that  it  still  contained 
wine  simply,  and  that  the  language  "This  is  my 
blood"   is    to  be  interpreted    as    symbolical. — 
Drink  it  new.    Not  drink  new  wine,  but  drink 
it  anew.     (The  Greek  is  not  via:  but  uatvu?.) 
The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  have  a 
new  memorial  of  God's  love  in  Christ.    Observe 
(1)  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  prophecy  as  well 
as  a  parable ;    has  a  future  as  well  as  a  com- 
memorative aspect ;  looks  back  to  the  Passover, 
forward  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb ;  (2) 
that  as  the  Lord's  Supper  superseded  the  Pass- 
over, so  the  heavenly  supper  will  supersede  the 
earthly  memorial.    Luke  (chap.  22 :  is)  reports  sim- 
ilar language  to  that  used  here  ;  but  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cup  before  the  Supper.    Perhaps 
the  words  were  repeated. 

30.  And  when  they  had  snng  an  hymn. 
Literally,  .when  they  had  hymned. — Psalms  113, 
114,  115,  and  116,  were  ordinarily  chanted  at  the 
Jewish  Passover  ;  the  first  two  during,  the  last 
two  at  the  close  of  the  service.    These  were 
probably  the  Psalms  now  chanted. — They  went 
out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.    Luke  adds, 
''  as  he  was  wont,"  i.  e.,  during  this  passion  week. 


Compare  John  8  : 1.  This  may  have  been  for 
solitude  simply,  or  also  in  part  for  safety.  He 
went  directly  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Before  going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ 
uttered  a  part  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the  discourses 
reported  in  John,  chaps.  14-16,  and  the  prayer  in 
John,  chap.  17. 

NOTE  ON  THE  LOBD'S  SUPPEB. — Several  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
account  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  given  by  the 
Evangelists,  we  consider  together  here.  The 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  questions  respecting 
the  proper  mode  of  observance  of  the  rite  in  our 
churches  of  to-day,  it  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  a  commentary  to  discuss,  except  in- 
cidentally. 

1.  Time  of  observance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  day  before  the  crucifixion.  Between 
that  day  and  the  resurrection,  which  took  place 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Matt,  ss :  i),  two  full 
days,  Friday  and  Saturday,  intervened.  But 
whether  it  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  the 
Passover  supper,  or  on  the  evening  preceding, 
i.  e.,  whether  Thursday  or  Friday  evening  was 
the  tune  observed  by  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
Passover,  is  a  serious  question.  This  question  is 
of  no  particular  importance,  except  that  the 
supposed  discrepancy  between  John  and  the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels  has  been  made  the  occa- 
sion of  assault  on  the  credibility  of  the  gospel 
narratives.  I  shall  here  state  very  briefly  the 
difficulty,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  solu- 
tion. For  a  fuller  exposition  the  student  is 
referred  to  Robinson's  English  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  VIM,  §§  133-158,  Intro,  note,  and  An- 
drews' Life  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  423-460. 

The  feast  of  the  Passover  properly  began  on 
the  loth  and  lasted  to  and  including  the  21st  day 
of  Nisan  (Namb.  28 :  n),  thus  making  a  feast  of  seven 
days.  But  the  Jews  calculated  their  feast  days, 
including  the  Sabbath,  from  the  sunset  of  the 
day  preceding.  Thus  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
strictly  began  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
On  that  day  the  lamb  to  be  eaten  was  slain  be- 
tween three  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  supper, 
prescribed  in  Exod.  12  : 17-20,  was  eaten  in  the 

VariOUS    households  (Exod.  12:6;  Lev.  23  :  5 ;  Numb.  9  :  3- 

5 ;  Dent.  16 :  e).  This  was  not  strictly  of  a  festival 
character.  The  unleavened  bread,  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  dress  and  attendant  circumstances 
(Exod.  12 : 8-11),  all  reminded  the  nation  of  their 
bitter  bondage  in  Egypt.  "It  was,"  says  Light- 
foot,  "a  thing  rubbing  up  the  remembrance  of 
affliction,  rather  than  denoting  gladness  and 
making  merry."  After  this  supper,  a  memorial 
of  the  fearful  night  when  the  dead  lay  in  every 
house  of  Egypt,  followed  the  more  joyous  festiv- 
ities which  rendered  the  week  one  of  national 
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rejoicing.  The  rites  which  characterized  this 
week  are  described  in  Numbers  28  : 18-25,  and 
Lev.  23  :  4-8.  There  were  also  introduced  by 
the  Jews,  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  the 
Passover,  voluntary  offerings,  which  were  called 
Khagigah  or  Chagigah.  These  more  joyous  offer- 
ings were  usually  presented  on  the  15th  of  Nisan, 
the  day  succeeding  the  supper  proper.  These 
facts  interpret  both  the  difficulty  and  the  solu- 
tion. The  three  Synoptists  unquestionably  rep- 
resent Christ  as  eating  the  true  Passover  with 
his  disciples.  Matthew  says  that  on  the  first  day 
of  the  unleavened  bread  (ve««  n)  the  disciples 
came  to  Christ  for  directions  respecting  prepa- 
rations for  the  Passover,  i.  e.,  the  Passover  sup- 
per. Mark  and  Luke  are  still  more  definite. 
"  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  when  they 
killed  the  Passover,"  says  Mark;  "when  the 
Passover  must  be  killed  "  is  Luke's  language.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  designate  more 
distinctly  the  14th  day  of  Nisan,  when  the  lambs 
were  slain  in  the  temple,  to  be  eaten  in  the  house- 
holds that  same  evening.  "  Philologically  con- 
sidered there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  but 
that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  intended  to 
express,  and  do  express  in  the  plainest  terms, 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  regularly 
partook  of  the  ordinary  and  legal  Passover  meal 
on  the  evening  after  the  14th  of  Nisan,  at  the 
same  time  with  all  the  Jews." — (Robinson.) 

John's  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  taken 
to  indicate  that  the  meal  described  by  the  Syn- 
optists must  have  been  taken  before  the  Passover 
supper,  i.  e.,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Nisan. 
And  Alford,  who  offers  no  explanation  of  the 
supposed  discrepancy,  .declares  in  strong  terms 
that  "the  narrative  of  John  not  only  does  not 
sanction  but  absolutely  excludes  "  the  other  sup- 
position, i.  e.,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
paschal  supper  were  contemporaneous.  The 
references  in  John's  Gospel  which  are  supposed 
to  sustain  this  assertion  are  the  following :  John 
13  : 1,  "  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover  " 
when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come ; 
John  18  :  28,  "They  themselves  (the  Jews)  went 
not  into  the  judgment  hall  (on  Friday  morning, 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion)  lest  they  should  be 
defiled;  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover;" 
John  19  : 14,  "It  was  the  preparation  of  the  Pas- 
sover, about  the  sixth  hour,"  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  describing  the  trial  before  Pilate  on 
Friday  forenoon  ;  John  13  :  29,  i"  Buy  that  we 
have  need  of  against  the  feast,"  words  supposed 
to  have  been  uttered  by  Christ  to  Judas  during 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  therefore  to  indicate  that 
the  feast  was  still  future.  Referring  the  reader, 
for  fuller  interpretation,  to  these  passages  and 
the  notes  upon  them,  it  must  suffice  here  to  say 
(1)  that  while  the  Synoptists  generally  mean  by 
"the  Passover"  (*o  rtJo/a)  the  feast  of  the  pas- 


chal lamb,  John  generally  uses  the  same  term  to 
embrace  the  festivities  of  the  entire  week ;  (2) 
that  John  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  end  of  Judaism  as  the  divine  religion, 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  expected  that  he 
would  write  with  less  precision  of  language  con- 
cerning Jewish  rites  and  ceremonials ;  (3)  that  if 
we  believe,  as  I  think  we  have  abundant  reason 
for  believing,  that  John  wrote  with  the  Synoptists 
before  him,  and  to  supply  what  they  omitted,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  left 
what  appears  to  be  a  glaring  contradiction  be- 
tween his  account  and  theirs,  if  we  assume  that 
by  the  word  "  passover "  hi  John  18  : 28,  and 
19  : 14,  he  means  the  paschal  supper ;  (4)  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  whatever,  if  we  under- 
stand by  his  use  of  that  term  the  festivities  of 
the  Passover  week,  which  did  not,  as  we  have 
shown,  strictly  begin  until  the  15th  of  Nisan.  As 
to  the  argument  of  Alford  that  the  law  forbade 
the  Jews  departing  from  their  house  after  the 
paschal  meal  before  morning  (Exod.  12 : 22),  whereas 
Christ  and  his  apostles  went  out  at  the  close  of 
the  supper,  the  answer  is  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  prohibition,  even  if  intended  to  be  observed 
in  the  subsequent  memorial  services,  which  is 
doubtful,  was  in  Christ's  time  no  longer  observed. 
As  to  the  argument  that,  according  to  Rabbinical 
law,  a  trial  and  execution  could  not  take  place  on 
a  feast  day,  the  sufficient  reply  is  that  many  of 
the  rules  of  the  Rabbinical  law  were  violated  by 
the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.  I  judge,  then,  with  Robinson,  that  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  language  of  John,  or  in  the  at- 
tendant circumstances,  which  upon  fair  interpre- 
tation requires  or  permits  us  to  believe,  that  the 
beloved  disciple  either  intended  to  correct  or  has 
in  fact  corrected  or  contradicted,  the  explicit  and 
unquestionable  testimony  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,"  and  with  Andrews,  that  "there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Synoptists  and  John.  The 
Lord  ate  the  true  paschal  supper  at  the  appointed 
time, — the  time  when  it  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  in 
general,  on  the  evening  following  the  14th  of 
Nisan,"  i.  e.,  as  we  should  say,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th.  For  an  opposite  view,  see  Farrar's 
Life  of  Christ,  Appendix,  Excursus  X.  That  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  partaken  on  the  evening  of 
the  Jewish  Passover  is  maintained  by  Robinson, 
Andrews,  Kitto,  Smith,  Eddy,  Newcome,  and 
apparently  Lightfoot ;  it  is  doubted  or  denied  by 
Pressense,  Milman,  Ellicott,  Townsend,  Alford, 
Neander,  and  Farrar. 

2.  Befation  of  (Tie  Lord's  Supper  to  the  Passover. 
The  question  whether  our  Lord  simply  adopted 
and  modified  the  paschal  supper,  or  at  its  close 
instituted  a  new  and  independent  Christian  ordi- 
nance, is  a  matter  of  debate.  It  is  important 
only  in  throwing  light  on  the  significance  of  the 
ordinance.  The  paschal  supper  was  a  family 
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rather  than  a  church  ordinance,  was  observed  in 
the  home  circle,  the  father  administered  it,  and 
originally  killed  the  lamb  himself,  though  a  later 
law  required  the  sacrifice  to  be  performed  at  the 
temple  (oeut.  ie :  i-e).  Matthew  and  Mark  in  their 
account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  both  say  "  As  they 
were  eating  Jesus  took  bread"  («ee  ver.  26;  Mark 
11 : 22).  Luke  and  Paul  both  say  that  he  took  the 
cup  "after  supper"  or  "when  he  had  supped" 
(Lake  22 : 20 ;  i  Cor.  ii :  25).  Some  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Conant  of 
this  country,  and  Dr.  Brown  of  Scotland,  follow- 
ing Calvin,  regard  the  Lord's  Supper  as  entirely 
separate  from  the  paschal  feast  and  instituted  at 
its  close.  The  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
words  "  after  supper"  or  "when  he  had  supped  " 
indicate  simply  that  the  cup  referred  to  was  the 
third  or  fourth  in  the  paschal  supper,  which  was 
taken  toward  the  close  of  the  feast ;  and  that  as 
Jesus  adopted  but  gave  new  significance  to  bap- 
tism, so  he  employed  the  paschal  feast,  but  gave 
a  new  meaning  to  it.  This  substantially  appears 
to  be  the  view  of  Lightfoot,  Lange,  Ellicott,  Stan- 
ley, Alford,  Andrews,  and  Barnes ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  me  the  better  view.  This  view  is  also 
sustained,  indirectly,  by  Paul's  reference  to  Christ 
as  our  Passover  in  1  Cor.  5  :  7. 

3.  Did  Christ  intend  this  Supper  as  a  permanent 
Church  Ordinance/     The  language  of  the  Evan- 
gelists is  not  conclusive  on  this  question.     His 
words,  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me"  (Luke 
2s :  19 ;  i  Cor.  ii :  24, 25)  might  mean  simply,  Hereafter 
keep  the  Passover  feast,  as  long  as  it  is  observed, 
in  remembrance  not  merely  of  the  Jewish  national 
deliverance,  but  of  the  new  and  grander  covenant 
in  my  blood.     The  command  is  not  in  words  more 
specific  or  significant  than  the  command  in  John 
13  : 14,  15,  to  wash  one  another's  feet.    But  the 
subsequent  practice  of  the  apostles  (Acua:42,46, 
jo :  i),  and  still  more  the  fact  that  directions  for 
the  Lord's  Supper  were  made  a  matter  of  special 
revelation  to  Paul  (i  Cor.  n  :  23),  seem  to  make  it 
clear  that  Christ  intended  the  ordinance  for  a 
perpetual  one,  and  that  his  apostles  so  under- 
stood it.    Whether  it  was  intended  to  be  strictly 
a  church  ordinance,  and  confined  to  members  of 
the  visible  church,  is  another  question,  and  one 
on  which  the  record  of  its  institution  throws  no 
light. 

4.  Significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  Ro- 
man    Catholic     interpreters,     taking     literally 
Christ's  words,  "This  is  my  body,"  "This  is 
my  blood"  (ve«e» 26, as),  hold  that  Christ's  sacri- 
fice is  a  continuous  one ;  that  by  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  the  bread  and  wine  are  now  converted 
into  the  "body  and  blood  and  soul  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  "  that  hence  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments "  contain  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  grace,  and  become,  if  worthily  par- 
taken, the  pre-eminent  means  of  grace,  minister- 


ing to  the  spiritual  nature,  and  preparing  the 
body  for  the  glorious  change  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  last  day."  The  objections  to  this 
view  are,  (1)  that  it  violates  the  fundamental  rule 
of  Scripture  exegesis,  in  not  taking  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  sense  in  which  they  would 
have  been  understood  by  his  hearers  at  the  time ; 
(2)  it  represents  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  contin- 
uous, while  the  Scripture  declares  it  to  have 
taken  place  once  for  all  (Heb.  9 :  2$;  10 : 12-13) ;  (3)  it 
represents  the  need  of  man  to  be  a  participator 
in  Christ's  body  and  blood,  whereas  what  man 
needs  is  a  participation  in  Christ's  spirit,  without 
which  we  are  none  of  his  (Rom.  8 : ») ;  (4)  it  rests 
on  the  assertion  of  a  continuous  miracle,  viz., 
the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and 
blood,  while  confessedly  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate such  a  change ;  the  bread  is  still  in  appear- 
ance and  in  chemical  constitution  bread,  and  the 
wine  is  still  wine  ;  and  thus  the  very  essence  is 
wanting  of  a  true  miracle,  which  is  an  external 
and  sensible  sign  of  a  spiritual  truth  or  a  divine 
authority.  See  note  above  on  verse  26. 

In  studying  the  true  significance  of  this  sup- 
per, note  the  following  facts :  (1.)  Its  simplicity. 
It  is  instituted  as  the  disciples  are  eating ;  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  supper ;  without  a  pre- 
scribed form  or  ritual ;  with  no  other  prepara- 
tion than  love  in  Christ  for  his  disciples,  and  in 
the  disciples  for  Christ.  (2.)  Historically  it  is 
connected  with  the  Passover,  which  prefigured 
and  interprets  it.  Thus  it  memorializes  our 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  by  the  death 

Of  Christ,  Who  iS  OUr  PaSSOVer  (Rom.  8  :  S ;  1  Cor.  5  :  7). 

(3.)  It  prophetically  points  to  the  future  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb  (ver.  29;  Ma*  M  :  *s). 
(4.)  The  bread  and  wine  enter  into  and  become 
part  of  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  the  support 
of  our  life.  It  is  Christ  in  us  who  is  the  hope  of 
glory  (Rom.  s :  9 ;  Gal.  2 : 20).  (5.)  The  wheat  must 
be  bruised  and  broken,  and  the  grape  crushed 
and  bleeding,  before  we  can  eat  the  bread  or 
drink  the  wine.  It  is  by  the  death  of  Christ  that 

We  have   life   (see  above,  ver.  28,  note ;   Gal.  3  :  13 ;  1  Pet.  4:1; 

Rev.  5 :  •).  Compare,  for  Christ's  own  interpreta- 
tion of  this  supper,  John  6  :  26-65.  Observe 
especially,  in  its  bearing  on  transubstantiation, 
verse  63. 

5.  Method  and  conditions  of  observance.  These 
are  evidently  not  to  be  determined  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ ;  for  the  original  supper  was  taken 
in  a  private  house,  an  upper  chamber,  at  night, 
around  a  table,  reclining,  women  excluded,  only 
the  ordained  apostles  admitted.  None  of  these 
conditions  are  maintained  to-day  by  any  Chris- 
tian sect.  If  the  conditions  are  determined  by 
Christ's  words,  these  prescribe  no  form,  give  no 
hint  who  shall  administer,  and  prescribe  no  con- 
dition of  participation  but  a  loving  remembrance 
of  Christ  himself  (Luk»  w :  19 }  i  c«.  u :  24, 25).  And 
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31  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  be  of- 
fended because  of  me  this  night :  for  it  is  written,11 1 
will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock 
shall  be  scattered  abroad. 

39  But  after  I  am  risen  again,'  I  will  go  before  you 
into  Galilee. 

33  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Though  all 


men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never 
be  offended. 

34  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  That 
this  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  r.io 
thrice. 

35  Peter  said  unto  him,  Though  I  should  die  with 
thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee.    Likewise  also  said  ail 
the  disciples. 


d  Zee.  13  :  T.  . . .  e  ch.  28  :  7,  10,  16. 


with  this  agrees  the  words  of  Paul  (i  Cor.  n :  27-29), 
where  he  defines  eating  unworthily  to  be  eating 
without  "discerning  the  Lord's  body,"  i.  e.,  as 
the  context  shows,  like  an  ordinary  supper,  and 
without  remembrance  of  the  Lord. 

Ch.  26  :  31-33.  PROPHECY  OF  PETEE'S  DENIAL- 
LET  HIM  THAT  STANDETH  TAKE  HEED  LEST  HE  FALL. 

The  four  Evangelists  record  Christ's  prophecy 
of  Peters  denial ;  Mark  14  :  27-31 ;  Luke  22  : 
81-38 ;  John  13  :  36-38.  The  prophecy  appears 
to  have  been  twice  uttered — once  before  the 
supper,  of  which  Luke  and  John  give  a  report, 
once  after  the  supper,  of  which  Matthew  and 
Mark  give  a  report.  -Luke's  account  must  be 
compared  with  Matthew's  hi  order  to  under- 
stand Peter's  spirit.  He  had  been  warned  of  his 
danger,  and  had  resented  the  warning ;  it  is  now 
repeated,  but  is  still  resented.  The  proverb, 
"Forewarned  is  forearmed,"  is  true  only  of 
watchful  souls. 

31.  Then.  After  the  supper,  but  not  neces- 
sarily after  they  had  left  the  room. — All  ye 
shall  be  offended.  Caused  to  stumble  and 
fall  into  sin.  Compare  Matt.  11  :  6,  note.  Christ 
is  sometimes  a  cause  of  stumbling ;  and  a  rock 
of  offence ;  so  the  Christian  will  be  at  times  in 
the  course  of  duty. — For  it  is  written.  The 
reference  is  to  Zech.  13  :  7,  which  Henderson 
translates  as  follows  :  "  Awake,  0  sword  !  against 
my  Shepherd,  and  against  the  man  who  is  united 
to  me,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ;  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  The 
sword  is  simply  an  emblem  of  death  by  any 

instrument    (Exod.  5  :  21 ;    2  Sam.  12  :  9  with  2  Sam.  11  :  24). 

It  is  therefore  an  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
crucifixion.  The  prophecy  itself  is  difficult ;  but 
that  it  refers  to  Christ  is  evident,  (a)  because 
•  Christ  is  the  only  Shepherd  who  can  be  described 
as  "  the  man  who  is  united  to  God ;  "  (6)  because 
Christ  here  explicitly  applies  it  to  himself.— I 
will  smite  the  shepherd.  Not  merely,  as 
Bengel,  "God  is  said  to  smite  Jesus,  since  he 
delivered  him  to  be  smitten."  Throughout  the 
N.  T.  Christ  is  represented  as  offered  up  by  his 
own  Father  or  by  himself,  though  it  is  also  ex- 
plicitly declared  that  he  was  slain  by  wicked  men 

(John  3:16;  Rom.  5:8;  Heb.  7  :  27  ;  9  :  14,  28 ;  comp.  John  18  : 11  ; 
AcU  2  :  23). 

32.    I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee. 

For  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  see  Matt.  28  :  7 ; 


Luke  24  :  7 ;  John,  chap.  21.  The  connection 
and  significance  is  well  given  by  Quesnel :  "  The 
sheep  forsake  the  shepherd,  but  he  forsakes  not 
his  sheep." 

33.  Peter  answered,   *   *   *  I  will  never 
be  offended.    Christ  had  previously  warned 
Peter  of  his  peculiar  danger :  "Satan  hath  de- 
sired to  have  you,    *    *    *    but  I  have  prayed 
for  thee  "  (Luke  22 : 32),  and  Peter  had  resented  the 
idea  that  he  needed  the  Lord's  prayers.     Now, 
when  Christ  warns  all  of  their  danger,  Peter 
should  have  been  the  first  to  heed  the  admoni- 
tion, but  is  the  most  outspoken  in  resenting  it. 
His  self-confidence  has  not  been  weakened  by  the 
previous  warning ;  only  experience  can  weaken 
it.      "  Where  he  should  have  prayed  and  said, 
Help  us,  that  we  be  not  cut  off,  he  is  confident  in 
himself  and  saith,  '  Though  all  men  should  be  of- 
fended in  thee,  yet  will  I  never.'  " — (Chrysostom,) 

34.  Jesus   said   unto  him.     Mark  (u-.so) 
gives  probably  his  exact  words :  "Verily  (see  Matt. 
5 :  is,  note)  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this  day,  even  ia 
this  night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou 
shalt  deny  me  thrice."    The  first  cock-crow  is  at 
midnight,  but  inasmuch  as  few  hear  it,  the  cock- 
crowing  is  generally  put  for  the  second  crowing, 
i.  e.,  the  early  dawn.    Matthew's  language  here, 
"before  the  cock  crow,"  is  thus  equivalent  to 
Mark's  "before  the  cock  crow  twice  ; "  by  both 
the  early  dawn  is  indicated.    In  fact,  the  cock 
was  heard  to  crow  twice  during  the  thrice  re- 
peated denials  of  Peter  (Mark  14  :  68, 72). — Deny 
me.    Disown  me  as  Master  and  Lord.    Comp. 
Luke  22  : 34. 

35.  Peter    said    unto    him,  Even   if  it 
should    bind    me    to    die    with    thee    yet 
would   I   not   disown  thee.     His  language 
in  the  original  is  stronger  than  that  of  our  Eng- 
lish version.  —  Likewise   also  said   all  the 
disciples.    They  were  inspired  by  Peter's  en- 
thusiasm, and  imbibed  his  self-confidence. 

There  is  a  right  Christian  confidence,  but  it 
rests  on  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Lord  (PWU 
4:  is;  2 Tim.  1:12) ;  and  upon  a  consciousness  of 
personal  weakness  (2  Cor.  12 : 9, 10).  Peter's  rested 
on  his  own  courage  and  fidelity,  and  failed  him 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  "A  man's  willingness  is  not 
sufficient  unless  he  receive  succor  from  above  ; 
but,  we  gain  nothing  by  succor  from  above,  if 
there  be  not  a  willingness  on  our  own  part." —  . 
(Chrysostom^)  Comp? Phil.  2  : 12, 13. 
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36  Then'  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place 
called  Cjethsemane,  and  saith  unto  the  disciples,  bit  ye 
here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder. 


37  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  cf 
Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 


f  Mark  14  :  32,  etc. ;  Luke  22  :  39,  etc. ;  John  18  :  1,  etc. 


Ch.  26  :  36-46.  CHRIST'S  AGONY  IN  GETHSEMANE. 
— CHRIST'S  NATURE,  EXPERIENCE,  AND  OFFICE  ILLUS- 
TRATED; HE  TAKES  ON  HIM  NOT  MERELY  THE  APPEAR- 
ANCE BUT  THE  REALITY  OF  MANHOOD;  BECOMES  A 
SYMPATHIZING  HIGH  PRIEST  ;  IS  TEMPTED  IN  ALL  POINTS 
LIKE  AS  WE  ARE  YET  WITHOUT  SIN  (Phil.  2  :  7,  8 ;  He- 

brews  2:16-13;  4 :  15, 10).  — CHRIST'S  LOVE  FOR  us 
ILLUSTRATED:  THE  AGONY  OF  OETHSEMANE  is  THE 

AGONY  OF  A  SUFFERING  LOVE. — THE  SINFULNESS  OF  SIN 
ILLUSTRATED  :  BY  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HORROR  IT  PRO- 
DUCES IN  CHRIST. — THE  CHRISTIAN'S  CONFLICT  ILLUS- 
TRATED: THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  WILLING  SPIRIT 
AND  THE  WEAK  FLESH  ;  THE  ARMAMENT,  PRAYER;  THE 
VICTORY,  CALM  ACQUIESCENCE  IN  THE  DIVINE  WILL. 

This  inexplicable  experience  is  recorded  by 
Matthew,  Mark  (11:32-12),  and  Luke  (22:39-16). 


John  (is :  i)  mentions  going  into  the  garden,  but 
not  the  agony,  an  indication  that  he  wrote  with 
the  other  Evangelists  before  him,  and  in  part  to 
supply  what  they  had  omitted.  Luke,  alone, 
(verses  43, 44)  nieiit ions  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
strengthening  Christ  and  the  bloody  sweat ; 
otherwise,  the  three  accounts  are  substantially 
the  same.  The  verbal  differences,  especially  in 
their  reports  of  the  prayer,  are  noteworthy  and 
instructive ;  "  Shewing  us,  even  in  this  solemn 
instance,  the  comparative  indifference  of  the 
letter  when  we  have  the  inner  spirit." — (AJford.) 
Observe  the  inconsistency  of  these  accounts 
with  the  modern  mythical  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels.  Such  a  struggle  would  never 


GARDEN  OF   GETHSEMANE :   JERUSALEM   IN  THE  BACKGROUND. 


be  Invented  and  imputed  to  the  God-man,  by 
his  adherents.  Even  Celsus  (2d  century)  and 
Julian  (4th  century)  held  it  up  for  contempt 
s»s  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  fear  ;  and  Renan 
and  Schenckel  endeavor,  in  vain,  to  reconcile 


as  merely  a  lofty  and  noble  man. 

36.  Then  ;  probably  about  midnight ;  com- 
eth  Jesus  to  a  place  called  Gethsemane. 

The    word    is    Hebrew,    and    means    oil-press. 
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38  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  *  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death  :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch 
with  me. 


30  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and*  fell  on  his  face, 
andh  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup '  pass  from  me  !  nevertheless,  J  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt. 


g  Ps.  116  :  3 ;  I«.  63  :  3, 10 ;  John  12  :  27 h  Heb.  5:7 i  oh.  20  :  22 j  John  5  :  30 ;  6  : 38 ;  Rom.  15:3;  Phil.  2  :  8. 


Wordsworth  comments  on  its  significance  as  an 
emblem  of  trial,  distress,  and  agony,  and  refers 
to  Isaiah  63  :  3  ;  Lam.  1  : 15  ;  Joel  3  : 13.  Comp. 
Rev.  14  :  20.  It  was  a  garden,  i.  e.,  an  orchard, 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  east  of  the  brook  Cedron, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  beyond,  and 
was  a  spot  where  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
wont  to  resort  (John  is :  i ;  Lute  22 : 29).  Its  location 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  the  traditional  site,  which  is  en- 
closed with  a  low  wall  covered  with  white  stucco, 
and  comparatively  recently  erected.  A  series  of 
rude  pictures  are  hung  along  the  wall,  represent- 
ing different  scenes  in  Christ's  passion.  The 
place  is  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  If  not  the  genuine  garden,  which  is 
very  doubtful,  it  is  in  the  same  general  locality, 
,and  the  olive-trees  are  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  so  decayed  as  to  require  to  be  propped  up  to 
prevent  being  blown  down  by  the  wind. — Sit  ye 
here  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.  Com- 
pare the  language  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  22  :  5, 
"  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad 
will  go  yonder  and  worship."  "Jesus,  priest 
and  victim,  lays  himself  on  the  altar,  with  Abra- 
ham's faith  and  Isaac's  resignation." — (Slier.) 

37.  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee. 
James  and  John.  They  had  been  witnesses  of 
his  transfiguration  (Matt,  n :  i)  and  of  one  of  his 
greatest  miracles  (Mark  5:37).  "  Jesus  Christ  im- 
parts his  sorrow  and  heaviness  of  heart  to  those 
whom  he  loves  the  most." — (Quesnel.) — Began 
to  be  very  sorrowful  and  dejected.  So 
great  was  his  sorrow  now,  that  all  which  he  had 
previously  endured  was  as  nothing ;  now,  as  for 
the  first  time,  he  began  to  experience  sorrow. 
Mark  says  that  he  was  "sore  amazed,"  and  the 
original,  which  is  aptly  rendered,  implies  that 
the  disclosure  of  the  sorrow  came  upon  him,  if 
not  literally  as  a  surprise,  at  least  with  new  and 
unexpected  force.  Luke  (22 : 44)  says  he  was  "  in 
an  agony,"  i.  e.,  a  conflict,  for  this  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  original.  Combining  these  ac- 
counts we  have  a  hint  of  the  elements  which 
entered  into  this  mystical  experience.  There 
was  a  conflict,  i.  e.,  between  his  dread  of  the  im- 
pending Passion,  and  his  desire  to  accomplish  it. 

(Luke  12:  60;    John  12  :  27,  28)  ;     a    bitter     SOTTOW,     the 

secret  of  which  we  may  partially  conjecture,  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be  fully  interpreted  to  us ;  a 
dejection,  produced  by  the  seeming  failure  of  his 
earthly  mission,  the  rejection  of  him  by  his  na- 
tion, the  dullness  of  spiritual  vision,  even  in  his 
disciples ;  and  a  sense  of  surprise  and  horror  in 


the  full  and  unexpected  disclosure  made  in  that 
hour  of  the  burden  he  must  bear.  See  LESSONS 
OF  GKTHSEMANE  below. 

38.  My    soul    is    exceeding   sorrowful, 
even  unto  death.     A  proverbial  expression 
indicating  the  severity  of  the  suffering.     Comp. 
Jonah  4  :  9.    But  here  it  is  not  hyperbolic.    Cer- 
tainly it  is  not   to  be  interpreted   as  Bengel, 
"Such  sorrow  might  have  driven  an  ordinary 
man  to  suicide."     The  sorrow  itself  was,  if  not 
alleviated,  sufficient  to  cause  death ;  it  brought 
him  to  death's  door.  "  "Our  Lord's  whole  inmost 
life  must  have  been  one  of  continual  trouble  of 
spirit.    He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.    But  there  was  an  extremity  of  an- 
guish now,  reaching  even  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
endurance,  so  that  it  seemed  that  more  would 
be  death  itself." — (Alford.)    Rather,  more  would 
have  caused  death,  as  is  indicated  by  the  bloody 
sweat  produced  by  what  he  endured.     See  Luke 
22  :  44,  note.  —  Tarry   ye   here  and  watch 
with  me.    Not  because  "in  the  abasement  of 
his  humanity  he  regarded  them  as  some  comfort 
to  hun."     The  hunger  of  the  human  soul  for 
sympathy  and  love  is  not  a  part  of  its  abasement. 
It  is  hi  the  O.  T.  attributed  to  God  (jer.  s :  u;  si  •.  20 ; 
Ezek.  33 : 11  j  Hosea  n :  s)  and  here  to  the  God-man. 
In  his  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness  he 
desired  the  fellowship  of  friends. 

39.  And  he  went  a  little  further;  about 
a  stone's  cast  (Luke).     The  distance  would  not 
exceed  forty  or  fifty  yards,  if  so  much ;  the  dis- 
ciples might  therefore  catch  the  leading  words  of 
Christ's  prayer  before  drowsiness  overpowered 
them.    This  separation  from  his  disciples  was 
because  he  would  be  alone.     "When  some  great 
necessity  urges  us,  because  the  fervor  of  prayer 
is  more  fully  indulged  when  we  are  alone,  it  is 
useful  for  us  to  pray  apart.    And  if  the  Son  of 
God  did  not  disregard  this  aid,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  madness  of  pride  in  us  not  to  apply  it 
for  our  own  advantage." — (Calvin.) — And  fell 
on  his  face.     Mark  says,  "on  the  ground;" 
Luke  says,  "he kneeled  down."— And  prayed, 
saying,     *    *    *     Let  this  cup  pass  from 
me.    The  cup  is  in  the  O.  T.  an  emblem  both  of 
the  mercy  (Psalm  23 :  s),  and  of  the  wrath  (Psalm  75 : 9 ; 

Isaiah  51  :  22  ;  Jer.  25  :  I5-J7  j  Ezek.  23  :  SS.)  of  God  ;  general- 
ly, the  latter.  The  cup  which  Christ  drinks,  of 
sorrow,  becomes  the  cup  of  our  salvation  (Piaim 
n« :  is ;  Matt.  26 : 27,  2s).  To  him  it  is  wrath,  to  us  it 
is  mercy. 

In  studying  this  prayer  of  our  Lord,  compare 
the  accounts  in  the  three  Evangelists. 
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40  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth 
them  asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  What !  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour  ? 


4i  Watch,*  and  pray,  that  ye1  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion;"1 the  spirit*  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  it 


k  Mark  13:  33;  14 :  38;  Luke  33:40;  Eph.  6  :  18  ;  Rer.  16  : 15. . .  .1  Pr. 4 : 14, 15. . .  jn  Rer.  3 :  10...  ji  Im.  25:8,9;  Ran.  7  :  1S-S5  ;  Gal.  $  :  IT. 


MATTHEW. 

Oh  my  Father,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  bat 
as  thou  wilt. 

MASK. 

Abba,  Father,  att  things  an 
possible  onto  thee  :  take  away 
this  cap  from  me  ;  neverthe- 
less, not  what  I  will,  bat  what 
thou  wilt. 

LUKX. 

Father,  if  them  be  letting, 
remove  this  cup   from   me  ; 
nevertheless,  not  my  will,  bat 
thine  be  done. 

Observe  (1)  the  variation  in  expression.  Mat- 
thew says,  "If  it  be  possible;"  Mark,  "All 
things  are  possible;"  Luke,  "If  thou  be  will- 
Ing."  If  it  was  not  possible,  this  was  only  be- 
cause God,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  did  not  will 
to  remove  the  cup,  i.  e.,  because  the  Divine  will 
could  not  be  carried  out  except  by  Christ's  Pas- 
sion and  death.  The  spirit  of  the  prayer  is  seen 
by  combining  the  accounts  thus :  Father,  all 
things  are  possible  to  thee  ;  if  thou  canst  accom- 
plish thy  Divine  purposes  and  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,  remove  it.  Observe  (2)  the  spirit  of 
the  prayer  as  embodied  in  all  these  accounts. 
(a.)  Its  simplicity  and  brevity  illustrate  his  own 
instructions  (Matt.6  -.1,  s).  We  need  not  suppose 
that  the  report  is  a  verbatim  one  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly exhibits  the  essential  character  of  this 
prayer.  (6.)  Its  trustfulness.  In  the  address 
Abba,  Father,  and  the  expression  of  confidence 
in  the  Father's  power,  All  things  are  possible 
unto  thee.  Nothing  depends  on  Judas,  Caia- 

phas,  Or  Pilate  ;  all  On  God  (comp.  vene  53 ;  John  19  :  ll). 

(e.)  Its  earnestness  and  outspokenness  of  peti- 
tion, "  Take  away  this  cup."  Before  his  Father 
he  pours  forth  his  desire  without  hindrance. 
Comp.  Heb.  4  : 16.  (d.)  Its  supreme  petition. 
Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.  This  is  not 
merely  the  language  of  submission,  but  of  peti- 
tion ;  he  does  not  merely  say,  If  not  as  I  will, 
then  as  thou  wilt,  but,  Do  not  what  I  will,  rather 
what  thou  wilt.  But  (nii\v)  is  an  adversative 
particle  signifying  a  positive  preference  for  the 
petition  which  follows.  Thus  he  negatives  the 
erroneous  notion  of  prayer,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
means  by  which  the  wish  of  man  determines  the 
will  of  God,  "Not  as  I  will ;"  and  teaches  the 
true  office  of  prayer,  viz.,  to  change  the  will  hu- 
man into  the  will  divine.  See  a  sermon  bv  F.  W. 
Robertson  on  Matt.  36  :  39.  The  commentators 
see  in  this  prayer  a  plain  refutation  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  heresy,  which  held  but  one  will  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  "The  distinction  is  clear  and 
marked  by  our  Lord  himself.  In  his  human 
soul  he  willed  to  be  freed  from  the  dreadful 
things  before  him ;  but  this  human  will  was 
overruled  by  the  inner  and  divine  purpose,  the 


will  at  unity  with  the  Father's  wflL"— (Alford.) 
Similarly  Calvin,  Ryle,  and  others.  But,  in  the 
same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent,  the  experi- 
ence of  Paul  (Rom.  7 :  is-17),  and  of  every  Christian, 
shows  two  wills.  Such  metaphysical  refinements 
on  Scripture  belong  not  to  the  spirit  of  little 
children,  with  which  we  are  to  receive  this  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  (sun. 
i8:s).  The  experience  of  Christ  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, so  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted  at  all,  by. 
our  own  lesser  but  analogous  conflicts.  "It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  prayer  that 
Christ  here  asks  a  thing  that  is  impossible  to  be 
granted  to  him  ;  for  the  prayers  of  believers  do 
not  always  flow  on  with  uninterrupted  measure 
to  the  end,  do  not  always  maintain  a  uniform 
measure,  are  not  always  arranged  even  in  a  dis- 
tinct order,  but  on  the  contrary  are  involved  and 
confused,  and  either  oppose  each  other  or  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  course,  like  a  vessel  stopped 
by  tempests,  which,  though  it  advances  towards 
the  harbor,  cannot  always  keep  a  straight  and 
uniform  course,  as  in  a  calm  sea." — (Calvin.) 

40.  And  he  cometh  nnto  the  disciples. 
That  is  to  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John. — 
And   findeth   them  asleep.      "Sleeping  for 
sorrow  "  (take).     Observe,  they  forget  sorrow  in 
sleep,  Christ  conquers  it  by  prayer.    Compare 
with   the  world's   forgetfulness   of  sorrow  the 
Christian's  victory  over  it,  Rom.  5:3;  8  :  35-39. 
— Unto  Peter.     Who  had  just  boasted  that  he 
would  never  forsake  his  Lord,  yet  forsook  him 
at  the  very  entrance-door  of  his  Passion. — One 
hour.     Not  to    be  taken  literally.     There  is 
nothing  definite  to  indicate  the  time  spent  in  the 
garden.    Andrews  supposes  that  they  reached  it 
about  midnight,  and  the  arrest  took  place  be- 
tween one  and  two  in  the  morning.     Certainly 
considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and 
daylight. 

41.  Watch  and  pray.    Observe  the  double 
command.    Some  watch  without  praying,  some 
pray  without  watching.     Corresponding  to  this 
is  Paul's  direction  in  Phil.  2  : 12,  13.— That  ye 

!  enter  not  into-  temptation.    Contrast  James 
11:2,  "Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers 
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42  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed, 
saying,  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away 
from  me.  except  1  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

43  And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again :  for 
their  eyes  were  heavy. 

44  And  he  left  them,  and  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  °  time,  saying  the  same  words. 


45  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest ;  behold,  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  ot  man  is  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  sinners. 

46  Rise,  let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that 
doih  betray  me. 


temptations."  It  is  a  joy  to  us  to  be  brought 
involuntarily  into  circumstances  that  try  our 
faith,  and  so  give  us  new  disclosures  of  our 
Saviour's  power  and  grace  ;  it  is  a  sorrow  to  us 
when  we  enter  into  temptation  voluntarily,  and 
so  entertain  it  with  the  will.  Thus  to  enter  into 
temptation  is  to  enter  into  sin. — The  spirit  in- 
deed is  eager,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  The 
reference  is  unmistakably  to  Peter's  eager  decla- 
ration that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  imprisonment 
and  death  with  Christ  (Luke  22 : 33).  Thus  Christ 
looks  mercifully  upon  their  strong  desire,  and  so 
pardons  their  weak  performance.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  our  Lord  himself  illustrates  this  say- 
ing. "  At  that  moment  he  was  giving  as  high  and 
pre-eminent  example  of  its  truth  as  the  disciples 
were  affording  a  low  and  ignoble  one.  He,  in 
the  willingness  of  the  spirit,  yielding  himself  to 
the  Father's  will  to  suffer  and  die,  but  weighed 
down  by  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  ;  they,  having 
professed,  and  really  having,  a  willing  spirit  to 
suffer  with  him,  but,  even  in  the  one  hour's  watch- 
ing, overcome  by  the  burden  of  drowsiness." — 
(Alford.)  Observe  in  this  contrast  the  lesson  for 
us.  In  both  Christ  and  the  disciples  there  is  a 
willing  spirit,  in  both  weakness  of  the  flesh. 
But  in  Christ  the  spirit  conquers  the  flesh,  and 
he  is  victor ;  in  the  disciples  the  flesh  conquers 
the  spirit,  and  they  are  defeated.  "Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,"  the  willing 
spirit,  "  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father," 
whose  flesh  obeys  the  will,  "shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  ? :  21). 

42.  He  unit   away  again   and  prayed 
the  second   time.      "More  earnestly,"   says 
Luke,  who  adds  the  account  of  the  bloody  sweat 
(Luke  22 :  4i,  note).    Observe  the  change  in  the  prayer 
which  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  indicate.     The 
continuance  of  the  trial  he    accepts  as  God's 
answer  to  the  petition,  "Let  this  cup  pass  from 
me;"  he  now  asks  only,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
The  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  Passion  is  sub- 
dued; the  will  to  fulfill  the  Father's  will  is  su- 
preme.    At  what  time  the  angel  appeared  to 
him,  strengthening  him,  as  described  in  Luke 
22  :  44,  is  uncertain.    I  should  agree  with  Alford 
in  placing  it  after  the  first  prayer,  and  consider- 
ing the  change  in  the  form  of  petition,  which 
Matthew  alone  notes,  as  due  to  that  gracious 
interposition.      His  prayer  was  heard  and  an- 
swered, as  was  Paul's  (2  Cor.  12 :  s-io). 

43,  44.  And  he  left  them.    Observe  that 


he  makes  no  attempt  to  arouse  them  the  second 
time. — Saying  the  same  words.  Mark  uses 
the  same  language  in  describing  the  second 
prayer.  Matthew's  account  is,  apparently,  the 
most  specific  of  the  three.  Luke  does  not  men- 
tion the  third  prayer. 

l.~»,  46.  Sleep  on  henceforth.  Not  merely 
now.  The  language  implies  that  the  opportunity 
for  watchful  sympathy  with  the  Master  has  for- 
ever passed.  He  will  make  no  further  demands 
upon  their  sympathies. — Rise,  let  us  be  going. 
The  language  of  the  next  verse  indicates  that 
the  Temple  officers,  with  Judas,  were  already  ap- 
proaching ther  garden,  and  the  instant  arousal  of 
the  disciples  was  essential  to  their  safety.  The 
seeming  contradiction  of  the  two  directions  has 
given  rise  to  various  explanations.  The  best, 
because  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  is  that 
which  interprets  them  as  the  expression  of  in- 
flections of  feeling.  The  direction  to  "Sleep 
on  "  is  uttered  in  semi-soliloquy,  "partly  in  bit- 
terness, partly  in  reproach,  partly  in  a  kind  of 
irony,  partly  in  sad  earnest."  The  direction, 
"Rise;  let  us  be  going,"  is  a  practical  command, 
uttered  directly  to  the  disciples,  to  arouse  them 
to  the  danger  at  hand.  The  one  is  a  gentle  re- 
proach for  past  neglect ;  the  other  is  a  kindling 
command  for  the  present  exigency.  The  moral 
significance  of  the  two  is  admirably  drawn  out 
by  F.  W.  Robertson,  in  a  sermon,  which  em- 
bodies them  in  two  sentences :  "The  irreparable 
past;  the  available  future." 

LESSONS  OF  GETHSEMANE. — The  mystery  of 
Gethsemane  is  a  subject  for  reverent  study, 
not  for  full  interpretation.  No  theology  can 
explain  Christ's  character,  no  psychology  can 
fathom  his  experience.  No  one  may  enter  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  experience  of  grief ;  but  no  one 
who  loves  his  Lord  can  pass  it  by  uncontemplat- 
ed. In  studying  it,  beware  of  any  interpretation 
which  professes  to  afford  a  complete  explanation. 
Such  interpretations  are  either  extra  Scriptural, 
or  anti-Scriptural ;  they  either  deny  the  agony^ 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  Christ's  divine 
nature,  or  belittle  it,  by  explanations  inconsistent 
with  the  heroism  of  his  human  nature.  Rever- 
ently recognizing  the  incomprehensible  mystery 
of  this  agony,  we  may  yet  discern  in  it  clearly 
certain  facts  and  lessons.  In  deducing  them  I 
quote  in  part  from  my  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  chap. 
31,  where  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  fuller 
analysis  of  this  experience.  (1.)  A  real  spiritual 
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struggle  inith  temptation  is  described.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelists  is  explicit.  Christ  is 
sorrowful,  dejected,  surprised,  in  an  agony.  See 
verse  37,  note.  Other  incidents  in  his  life  indi- 
cate analogous  though  lesser  struggles  with 

temptation  (Matt.  4 :  l-ll,  note,  p.  40 ;  Luke  12  :  50  ;  John  12  :  -27  ; 

i«:3«).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  referring 
unmistakably  to  this  experience,  describes  it  as 
a  real  spiritual  conflict.  Heb.  5  :  7  declares  that 
Christ  suffered  being  tempted,  i.  e.,  temptation 
really  entered  into  his  soul  (Heb.  2 :  is ;  comp.  4 :  is). 
(2.)  The  nature  of  the  conflict  is  indicated.—  This 
was  not  between  two  wills,  the  human  and  the 
divine  ;  the  conception  of  two  wills  in  one  per- 
son is  not  found  in  Scripture,  and  is  a  hypothesis 
of  later  theology,  to  account  for  the  person  and 
experience  of  Christ.  All  such  extra-Scriptural 
psychology  is  to  be  regarded  with  distrust. 
Christ  intimates  the  nature  of  the  conflict  as  one 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  natural  de- 
sire to  escape  the  anguish  of  the  Passion,  and 
the  higher  spiritual  purpose  to  fulfill,  at  what- 
ever cost,  the  mission  given  him  by  the  Father 
(rer.  41,  note).  Thus  it  is  partially  interpreted  by 
the  analogous  conflicts  in  Christian  experience. 
But  the  contrast  between  our  partial  and  his 
perfect  victory  is  noteworthy.  See,  for  examples, 
the  cases  of  Moses  (Eiod.  4 :  i-n),  Gideon  (judgei,  chap. 

6),  Elijah  (1  Kings  19   :  1-14),  David   (Psalms  42,  43,  73,  77, 

etc.),  Jeremiah  (i :  4-10,  n ;  ch.  4,  etc.),  Jonah  (chap.  4), 
Paul  (Rom.  7 :  i3-2s).  (3.)  "Some  hints  of  the  elements 
in  Christ's  agony  are  given  or  may  be  reverently 
surmised,  (a.)  Jesus  was  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood ;  life  was  just  opening  before  him ;  his  soul 
was  eager  for  work,  and  conscious  of  rare  capa- 
bility to  perform  it ;  his  death  was  the  end  of  all 
human  hope  of  achievement,  (b.)  Into  this  one 
hour  was  crowded  by  prevision  the  combined 
horrors  of  the  Passion,  its  cruelty,  its  shame,  its 
physical  torment,  its  spiritual  tortures.  "His 
flesh  with  all  its  capacities  and  apprehensions, 
was  brought  at  once  into  immediate  and  simul- 
taneous contact  with  every  circumstance  of 
horror  and  pain  that  awaited  him  (John  is :  4) ; 
which  is  never  the  case  with  us.  Not  only  are 
the  objects  of  dread  gradually  unveiled  to  our 
minds,  but  hope  is  ever  suggesting  that  things 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  our  fears  represent  them." 
— (Alford.)  (c.)  To  his  own  anguish  was  added 
that  of  others  vicariously  borne  :  his  mother's 
grief,  his  disciples'  dejection  and  dispersion,  the 
doom  of  his  country  (Luke  19 :  4i-«),  which  he  had 
vainly  striven  to  succor  and  save  (M-ut.  23 : 37),  and 
the  future  perils,  persecutions,  conflicts,  and  de- 
feats of  bis  church — all  seen  in  instantaneous 
vision,  (d.)  The  torment  of  unloving  hearts 
added  torture — the  kiss  of  Judas,  the  denial  of 
Peter,  the  desertion  by  all  the  disciples  save  one, 
theory  "Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  comingfrom 
those  for  whom  he  died,  and  all  this  a  prophecy 


of  future  betrayals,  denials,  crucifixions.  "He 
saw  the  seeming  f  ruitlessness  of  his  sacrifice ;  he 
saw  his  cross  despised  by  some,  ignored  by  many 
more  ;  he  heard  the  story  of  his  love  repeated  in 
a  thousand  pulpits  by  'cold  lips,  and  falling  in  a 
thousand  congregations  on  dull  ears."  (e.)  The 
sense  that  all  was  voluntarily  borne,  might  have 
been  easily  escaped,  might  still  be  escaped.  He 
laid  down  his  own  life  ;  no  man  took  it  from  him 
(verse  53 ;  John  10 :  is).  Was  he  not  throwing  away  a 
life  which  duty  as  well  as  instinct  demanded  he 
should  preserve  ?  (/.)  The  Tempter  added  sub- 
tle suggestions  of  evil,  hinted  at  (John  14 :  so)  but 
unreported.  "He  who  employed  in  the  wilder- 
ness all  his  arts  of  flattery,  employed  in  the  garden 
all  his  inconceivable  enginery  of  malice."  Such 
seems  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  human  elements 
of  anguish  and  conflict  which  enter  into  this 
hour  ;  but  they  alone  do  not  interpret  it.  For 
(4. )  There  was  an  element  in  that  conflict  which  we 
can  never  fully  appreciate.  Of  this,  the  later 
writers,  Paul  especially,  gives  some  hint,  but  in 
language  which  the  heart  rather  than  the  reason 

must  interpret  (Rom.  8  :  3 ;  2  Cor.  5  :  SI :  Gal.  3  :  13).      To 

Christ  "death  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  bore  a 
dark  and  dreadful  meaning,  inconceivable  by  any 
of  us,  whose  inner  will  Is  tainted  by  the  love  of 
sin.  Psalms  40  : 12  ;  88  : 1-10."— (Alford.)  "To 
see  as  in  the  revelation  of  an  instantaneous 
vision  the  dark  deeds  and  darker  thoughts  of 
generations  past  and  generations  yet  to  come  ; 
to  turn  from  the  setting  sun  of  the  past  to  the 
rising  sun  of  the  future,  and  alike  in  the  night 
and  in  the  morning  horizon  of  history  see  only 
written. the  deep  damnation  of  a  lost  world  ;  and 
then  to  feel  the  dark  pall  of  this  accursed  load 
settling  strangely  down  upon  the  soul — a  soul 
whose  divine  purity  trembled  with  unutterable 
horror  at  the  lightest  thought  of  sin — this,  infi- 
nitely more  than  human  experience,  is  incapable 
of  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which  4t 
receives  from  the  superhuman  agony  of  him 
who,  for  our  own  sakes,  endured  it."  (5.)  The 
method  of  Christ's  conflict  and  the  secret  of  his 
victory.  By  his  experience  he  explains  and  quali- 
fies his  teaching :  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  He  looks  intently  and  courage- 
ously on  the  future  ;  he  summons  all  his  powers 
to  consider  it  and  equip  himself  for  it ;  he  pours 
forth  in  full  freedom  of  prayer  his  wish,  "Let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  "  he  compels  that  wish 
to  yield  to  the  supreme  purpose  of  his  life,  "Thy 
will  be  done  ; "  and  he  receives  the  gracious  an- 
swer by  the  presence  of  the  angel  strengthening 

him   tO  do  that  Will   (Lake  22  :  43 ;  comp.  Heb.  5  :  7).      (6.) 

The  completeness  of  Christ's  victory.  He  did  not 
cease  the  struggle  until  he  had  conquered  ;  once 
ended  it  was  never  renewed.  In  all  the  terrible 
scenes  of  the  Passion  which  ensued,  he  never 
wavered,  hesitated,  faltered,  or  showed  signs 
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47  And  while  he  yet  spake,  ro,p  Judas,  one  of  the 
twelve,  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude,  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of 
the  people. 


48  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,' 
saying,  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  sam  j  is  he  :  hold 
him  fast. 

49  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hail, 
Master  ;  and  kissed r  him. 


p  Actsl  :  16 q  Ps.  38  :  12 r  2  Sam.  3:27;  20  :  9  ;  Pi.  28  :  3. 


of  fear.  At  the  last  he  not  only  endured  the 
cross,  but  despised  the  shame  (Heb.  12 : 2).  For 
a  fuller  study  of  the  spiritual  significance  of 
Gethsemane  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Abbott's 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  from  which  I  have  quoted  in 
this  paragraph. 

Ch.  26  :  47-56.  BETRAYAL  AND  ARREST  OF  JESUS.— 
CHRIST  INTERPRETS  AND  EXEMPLIFIES  HIS  OWN  TEACH- 
ING :  OP  NON-RESISTANCE  TO  VIOLENCE  (Matt.  5 :  39-41): 
OP  LOVE  TO  ENEMIES  (Matt.  5 : 44) :  OP  CHEERFUL  FUL- 
FILLMENT OF  THE  ui VINE  WILL  (Matt.  6:10;  7 :  21 ; 
12 :  BO). 

The  arrest  of  Jesus  is  described  by  the  four 
Evangelists,  Mark  14  :  43-52 ;  Luke  22  :  47-53  ; 
John  18  :  2-12.  Matthew  and  John  were  eye-wit- 
nesses ;  Mark  is  thought  to  have  derived  much 
of  his  information  from  Peter ;  Luke's  account  is 
briefer  than  the  others.  John  alone  mentions 
the  falling  of  the  guard  to  the  ground.  Here,  as 
throughout  his  Gospel,  there  are  evidences  that 
he  wrote  to  supply  what  the  other  Evangelists 
omitted.  The  witnesses  of  this  event  had  just 
been  aroused  from  sleep ;  their  eyes  were  still 
heavy  ;  they  were  surprised,  terrified,  confused  ; 
the  discrepancies  in  their  accounts  are  those  of 
independent  narrators ;  they  are  not  irreconcila- 
ble, but  the  exact  order  of  events  narrated  is 
somewhat  hypothetical.  I  think  it  to  have  been 
substantially  as  follows :  Christ's  prayer  is  broken 
in  upon  by  the  tramp  of  the  approaching  guard, 
and  the  gleaming  of  their  lights  as  they  issue 
from  the  gate  of  the  city ;  their  approach,  ob- 
served across  the  intervening  brook  Cedron,  he 
interprets  as  God's  final  answer  to  his  prayer — it 
is  the  divine  will  that  he  should  drink  the  bitter 
cup.  He  proceeds  to  the  entrance  of  the  garden 
and  arouses  his  disciples  (ver.  46) ;  Judas,  who 
leads  the  band,  draws  near  to  kiss  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the  pre-arranged  signal ;  is  abashed  by  the 
Lord's  reproachful  question,  "Betrayest  thou 
the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  "  and  makes  no  reply 
(ver.  49,  so;  Luke  22:4s) ;  the  band  share  his  confu- 
sion, and  under  the  influence  of  the  superhuman 
majesty  of  our  Lord,  fall  backward  (John  is :  4-6) ; 
the  disciples  emboldened,  ask  permission  to  re- 
sist (Luke  22 : 49) ;  and  Peter,  more  impetuous  than 
the  rest,  does  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  initiates 
the  attack  (ver.  si  j  John  is :  10) ;  Christ  rebukes  him 
(ver.  52-54) ;  heals  the  wounded  servant  (Luke  22 : 51) ; 
and  demands  of  the  officers  that  they  let  the  dis- 
ciples go  their  way  (John  is :  s) ;  the  disciples,  for- 
bidden to  resist,  interpret  this  as  a  hint  to  escape, 


and  flee  (ver.  se) ;  at  the  same  time  the  officers, 
who  have  recovered  from  their  momentary  awe, 
proceed  to  bind  Jesus  (John  is :  12),  disregarding  his 
dignified  remonstrance  against  being  treated  as  a 
thief  (ver.  55).  For  a  full  understanding  of  all  the 
elements  in  this  midnight  scene  all  the  accounts 
should  be  carefully  compared,  but  especially 
Matthew  and  John.  See  notes  here  and  on 
John. 

47.  And  while  he  yet  spake.  He  had 
barely  time  to  arouse  the  disciples  before  Judas 
arrived  ;  not  improbably  their  arrival  awakened 
the  eight,  who  were  sleeping  at  or  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  garden.  —  Judas,  one  of  the 
twelve,  came.  There  is  a  solemn  significance 
in  the  fact  that  the  three  Synoptists  all  note  that 
the  betrayer  was  "one  of  the  twelve."  John 
(is :  i)  explains  Judas'  knowledge  of  Christ's  re- 
treat.— And  with  him  a  great  multitude. 
A  comparison  of  the  various  accounts  shows  the 
composition  of  this  multitude.  There  were,  (1) 
a  police  force  from  the  temple.  They  are  called 
in  John  18  : 3,  "  officers  from  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,"  in  Luke  22  :  52,  "  captains  of  the 
Temple."  These  were  a  portion  of  the  Temple 
police,  a  strictly  Jewish  force,  composed  of 
Levites,  and  frequently  referred  to  both  in  0.  T. 

and  N.  T.  history  (2  Kings  11  :  9  ;  John  7  :  32;  Act*  4  :  1-s). 

These  were  all  armed  with  "staves,"  answering 
to  the  modern  policeman's  baton ;  (2)  a  Roman 
force,  furnished  probably  at  the  request  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  by  the  Roman  authorities.  This  is 
the  "  band  "  referred  to  in  John  18  :  3-12.  They 
were  armed  with  a  peculiar  short  sword,  one- 
edged,  defined  here  and  in  Mark  as  a  machcera 
dud/aiga).  Our  illustration,  from  an  engraved 
gem,  indicates  its  probable  character ;  (3)  ser- 


THE  MACHJSBA. 

vants  of  the  high-priest  (ver.  51),  who  accompanied 
the  band,  perhaps  to  assist  in  the  arrest,  perhaps 
merely  led  by  curiosity  and  that  contagion  of 
malice  which  induced  their  subsequent  persecu- 
tion Of  JeSUS  (ver.  67  ;  Mark  14  :  65)  J  (4)  Certain  Of 

the  priests  and  elders  in  person,  to  make  sure  of 
the  consummation  of  the  arrest  (Luke  22 : 52).  The 
force  was  provided  with  lanterns  and  torches 
(John  is : »,  note)  to  search  in  any  dark  places  in  the 
garden.  Judas  preceded  the  guard  (Luke  22 : 47). — 
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50  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,'  Friend,  wherefore  art 
thou  come  ?     Then  came  they  and   laid    hands   on 
Jesus,  and  took  him. 

51  And,  behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck 
a  servant  of  the  high  priest's,  and  smote  off  his  ear. 

52  Then  said  Jesus  unto   him,  Put  up  again  thy 


sword  into  his   place:    for'  all    they  that  take    the 
sword,  shall  perisn  with  the  sword. 

53  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my 
Father,  and  he  shall   presently  give  me  more  than 
twelve  legions  of"  angels  ? 

54  But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that T  thus  it  must  be  ? 


I  Pi.  41  :  9  ;  55  :  13. ...  t  Gen.  9:6;  Ezek.  35  :  5,  6  ;  Rev.  13  :  10 u  ch.  4  :  II ;  2  Kings  6  :  17  ;  Dan.  T  :  9. . . .  T  Luke  24  :  26,  46 


From  the  chief  priests  and  elders.  Mark 
adds  "the  scribes."  Probably  by  this  descrip- 
tion is  intended  the  Sanhedrim,  the  chief  judicial 
and  legislative  body  of  the  Jews  («ea  Prei.  Note,  p.  258.), 
though  their  act,  in  planning  and  ordering  the 
arrest,  may  have  been  informal  and  unofficial. 
Comp.  John  7  :  50,  51,  where  Nicodemus  protests 
against  a  similar  course  of  action,  as  illegal 

48,  49.  Gave  them  a  sign.    That  is,  had 
given  them  the  sign  previously.    It  was  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  in  the  darkness  Christ  might 
be  confounded,  by  the  officers,  with  the  disci- 
ples.   The  whole  account  indicates  anxiety  lest 
he  should  escape  as  he  had  done  before  (John  7 : 45, 

4« ;  8  :  59  ;  10  :  39). — Hold    him    fast .       Mark  (14  :  44, 

note)  says,  "Lead  him  away  securely."  This  fear 
of  a  rescue  affords  a  singular  evidence  of  the 
moral  incapacity  of  Judas  to  understand  the 
character  of  Jesus.  The  guards  evidently  shared 
his  apprehensions  or  they  would  not  have  bound 
Jesus.  But  it  is  not  so  strange  as  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  eleven,  who  actually  asked  per- 
mission to  attempt  such  a  rescue  (Luke  22 .-  49). 

49,  50.  Hail,  Rabbi ;   and  kissed  him. 
The  kiss  was   a  customary  salutation  amongst 
near  relatives  and  friends,  both  in  patriarchal 

and  later  times.  (Gen.  27  :  26,  27 ;  29  :  11,  13  ,  33  :  4  ;  45  :  15 ; 
Exod.  4:27;  2  Sam.  15:5;  19:39;  Rom.  16:16;  2  Cor.  13  :  12; 

i  Thcss.  5 : 26 ;  i  Pet.  5 :  w).  The  treacherous  kiss  of 
Judas  recalls  that  of  Joab  (2  Sam.  20 : 9, 10). — Com- 
rade. Not  "friend."  (ttaine  not  (ptto;.)  Christ 
never  sacrificed  truth  to  courtesy  or  convention- 
alism. This  word,  mistranslated  "  friend,"  occurs 
in  the  N.  T.  only  here  and  in  Matt.  20 : 13 ;  32 : 13 ; 
it  conveys  reproach. — Wherefore  art  thou 
come  ?  This  is  not  asked  for  information,  but 
as  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Judas.  He 
replies  with  the  treacherous  kiss.  Christ  re- 
sponds with  a  final  appeal,  "Judas,  betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  "  (Mark),  but 
receives  no  answer.  These  are  his  last  words  to 
the  apostate  disciple.  The  incident  recorded  by 
John  18  :  4-9,  I  regard  as  occurring  after  this 
conference  with  Judas,  who  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  and  before  the  final  seizure  of  Jesus  by 
the  band. 

51.  One  of  them  which  were  with  Jesns. 
Mark's  language  is  still  more  indefinite  ;  he  says 
a  "by-stander."  John  alone  gives  the  name  of 
the  assailant,  Peter,  and  of  the  assailed,  Malchus. 
The  hypothesis  is  reasonable  that  the  other 


Evangelists  concealed  the  names,  in  order  not  to 
involve  their  co-disciple  in  danger  from  the 
Jewish  •  authorities.  John  did  not  write  until 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Jewish  authorities  had  no  longer  power  to  avenge 
this  assault.  We  may  reasonably  surmise  that 
Malchus  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  lay  hands 
on  Jesus,  and  that  Peter  aimed  the  blow  at  his 
head,  but  was  too  impetuous  to  be  sure-aimed. 
Christ  healed  the  wound  inflicted  (Luke  22: 51). 
Before  this  assault  some  of  the  disciples  asked 
permission  to  resist  (Luke  22 : 49),  but  Peter  did  not 
wait  for  the  Lord's  answer.  The  sword  (UU/UIQU, 
maduera)  was  the  short  one-edged  sword  of  which 
we  have  given  an  illustration  above. 

52-54.  Peculiar  to  Matthew.  Parallel  to  these 
verses  is  John  18  : 11 ;  "Put  up  thy  sword  into 
his  sheath :  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given 
me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  "  Observe,  the  sword  is 
Peter's,  not  his  Lord's ;  thy  sword,  not  mine  ;  and 
the  place  of  the  Christian's  sword  is  its  sheath, 
from  which  he  may  draw  it  only  at  the  divine 
command.— All  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword. — Not  a  com- 
mand, as  Alford  interprets  it ;  so  rendered  it  is 
self -contradictory,  and  would  even  justify  Peter, 
who  meant  that  Malchus,  who  had  taken  the 
sword  of  injustice,  should  perish  by  the  sword 
of  a  just  resistance  and  retribution ;  not  an  un- 
qualified and  absolute  assertion,  for  it  is  not  true 
of  all,  and  the  right  to  bear  and  use  the  sword  is 
elsewhere  distinctly  recognized  in  the  N.  T.  (Rom. 
is :  4) ;  but  the  statement  of  a  general  law,  that 
violence  begets  violence,  and  that  those  who  are 
most  ready  to  resort  to  physical  force  for  self- 
protection,  are  the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  it, 
while  non-resistants  are  the  least  sufferers,  a 
truth  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  Friends.  — Twelve  legions  of  angels. 
One  each  for  Christ  and  the  eleven.  A  legion, 
in  the  Roman  army  organization,  consisted  of 
6000.  Compare  Christ's  declaration  here  with 
John  10  : 18  and  with  the  language  of  his  prayer 
in  Gethsemane.  The  choice  was  still  open  to  him 
to  escape  the  Passion,  to  conquer  his  foes  by 
force.  But  so  he  could  not  become  the  conquerer 
of  the  world  by  the  patience  of  love.  His  sub- 
mission was  not  a  passive  acquiescence  in  the 
inevitable,  but  a  supreme  choice  to  fulfill  the 
Father's  mission  in  the  Father's  way. —But 
how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  ful- 
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56  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  scriptures  w  of  the 
prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all  the  disciples  for- 
sook him,  and  fled. 


w  Gen.  3:  15;  Ps.  22:  1,  etc. ;  69  :  1,  etc. ;  Isa.  53  :  3,  etc. ;  Lam.  4  :  20  ;  Dan.  9:24,  26  j  Zech.  13  :  7  j  Acts  1  :  16. 


filled  ?  That  is,  How  shall  the  divine  will  be 
fulfilled?  for  the  Scriptures  are  the  reflection  of 
that  will,  and  they  had  clearly  disclosed  that  the 
world  was  to  be  conquered,  not  by  irresistible 
mighl^  but  by  suffering  love  (isaiab  ch.  53).  The 
act  of  Peter  exemplifies  the  folly  of  misdirected 
zeal.  It  was  the  only  circumstance  which  could 
give  any  color  to  the  charges  afterward  brought 
by  the  priests  against  Jesus  before  Pilate  (Luke 
S3: 2, 5).  Peter  carries  out  in  action  the  spirit 
which  Christ  had  before  rebuked  in  him  (Matt. 
IB  :  22, 23)  and  in  his  co-disciples  James  and  John 

(Luke  9  :  54-56). 

55.  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief? 

Judas  had  cautioned  the  guard  to  lead  Jesus 
away  securely  (Mark  u :  44),  and  when  they  finally 
arrested  him  they  bound  him  (John  is :  12).  This 
indignity,  it  appears  to  me,  probably  called  forth 
the  remonstrance  of  this  verse.  Compare  the 
language  of  Luke  22  :  53,  53. — I  sat  daily  with 
yon  teaching  in  the  Temple.  The  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  one  of  teaching, 
not  of  robbery  or  violence  ;  it  was  open,  public, 
unconcealed,  and  the  time  to  arrest  him  was  the 
time  of  his  teaching ;  he  had  neither  hid  himself 
nor  surrounded  himself  with  his  followers  for 
self-protection ;  the  indignity  of  this  midnight 
arrest  was,  therefore,  gratuitous. 


56.  That  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
might  be  fulfilled.  Whether  these  words  were 
uttered  by  Christ  or  added  by  Matthew,  is  un- 
certain. The  fact  that  they  are  found  subse- 
quently in  Mark's  account  renders  the  former 
hypothesis  preferable.  For  prophecies  referred 
to,  consult  marg.  ref. — And  they  all  forsook 
him  and  fled.  But  Peter,  and  probably  John, 
only  for  a  little  way.  Finding  they  were  not 
pursued,  they  turned  and  followed  the  band  to 
the  high  priest's  house  (John  is :  is). 

Ch.  26  ;  57-68.  TRIAL  OF  JESUS  BEFORE  CAIAPHAS 
AND  THE  COUNCIL.  —  WICKED  ENDS  BEGET  WICKED 
INSTRUMENTS.  — CHEIST  SOUGHT  MAN'S  LIFE;  MAN 
SOUGHT  CHRIST'S  DEATH.— THE  COMMON  CAUSE  OF 
SLANDER  (ver.  61,  with  John  2  :  19,  21). — THE  BEST 

ANSWER     TO     SLANDER— SILENCE     (ver.     63).— CHRIST'S 
SOLEMN  TESTIMONY  TO   HIS  OWN  DIVINE  NATURE   AND 

MISSION  (ver.    64).  —  "DESPISED   AND   REJECTED   OF 
MEN  "  (ver.  67,  68). 

PRELIMINARY.  NOTE. — Harmony  of  the  narra- 
tives. The  N.  T.  certainly  records  three,  possibly 
four,  distinct  judicial  or  quasi -judicial  examina- 
tions of  Jesus  prior  to  his  crucifixion.  The  con- 
trast in  the  four  Gospel  narratives  appears  from 
the  following  tabular  view.  Matthew  and  Mark 
differ  only  verbally. 


Matt.  26  :  57  to  27  :  2.    Mark  14  :  63  to  15  :  1. 

Luke  22  :  54-71. 

John  18  :  13-27. 

Jesus  is   led   to  Caiaphas1 

Jesus   is   led  to   the   high 

Jesus  is  taken  tothe  house  of 

palace,  the  council  assembles, 

priest's  palace,  Peter  denies 

Annas,  a  preliminary  exami- 

witnesses  are   summoned,  a 

him,  he  is  insulted  and  buf- 

nation ensnes,  whether  at  the 

trial  proceeds,  Jesus  is  con- 

feted, but  no  formal  trial  is  re- 

house of  Annas  or  Caiaphas  is 

victed,  the  denial  of  Peter  oc- 

ported until  at  daybreak  the 

not  clear  ;  during  this  prelimi- 

curs, whether  at  the  same  time 

Sanhedrim  is  assembled,  and 

nary  examination,  the  denial 

and  place  is  not  clear,  the  con- 

Christ is  led  to  it  ;    the  trial 

by   Peter  takes    place,    and 

viction  is  followed  by  insults 

takes  place,  he  i=>  convicted 

thence  Christ  is  led  to  Pilate. 

and  buffetings,and  by  a  second 

and  at  once  conducted  to  Pi- 

There is  no  report  of  a  formal 

council  (27  :  1)  to  insure  the 

late  (23  :  1). 

trial  by  the  Sanhedrim. 

execution  of  the  sentence  pro- 

nounced ;  thence  Jesus  is  led 

away  to  Pilate. 

It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  these  reports 
that  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  we  cannot  be 
certain  as  to  the  order  of  the  events  described, 
and  equally  evident  that  there  is  no  necessary  or 
irreconcilable  inconsistency.  Some  scholars  sup- 
pose that  the  examination  reported  in  John 
18  : 19-33  took  place  before  Annas,  was  followed 
by  an  informal  trial  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas 
(Matt.  26  :  57-ss),  succeeded  by  a  formal  trial  at 


daybreak  (27 :  i),  the  latter  being  described  by 
Luke  (22 : 66-71) ;  others  suppose  that  Jesus  was 
sent  at  once  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  that  the 
preliminary  examination  described  in  John  took 
place  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  while  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  assembling,  was  followed  by  a  second 
examination  before  the  Council  reported  by  Mat- 
thew, which  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  formal 
trial  and  sentence  hinted  at  in  Matthew  27  : 1, 
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but  more  fully  reported  in  Luke  21  : 66-71 ;  still 
others  suppose,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  more 
natural  and  probable  supposition,  that  Matthew, 
Mark  and  Luke  report,  though  in  a  different 
form,  the  same  proceedings,  and  that  the  real 
order  of  events  was  probably  substantially  as 
follows :  Christ  was  first  led  to  the  house  of 
Annas,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  priestly  party  ; 
thence  at  once  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  where 
the  examination  described  by  John  took  place, 
and  the  denial  by  Peter,  recorded  by  all  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  meanwhile  the  Sanhedrim  had  assem- 
bled, and  the  formal  trial  was  had  as  described 
by  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  though  whether 
in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  or  the  council-chamber 
adjoining  the  Temple  (Lute  22 :  66,  note)  is  uncertain, 
as  is  also  the  question  whether  the  buffetings  and 
insults  took  place  after  the  formal  condemnation 
as  implied  by  Matthew,  or  during  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  as  implied  by  Luke,  or  twice. 
According  tp  this  view  the  meeting  of  the  San- 
hedrim referred  to  in  Matthew  27  : 1,  was  not  a 
trial  but  a  private  conference  to  determine  on  the 
necessary  measures  to  secure  the  execution  of 
the  death  sentence  agreed  upon.  The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  will  partly  appear  in  the  notes 
hereafter.  See  especially  on  ver.  59 ;  ch.  27  : 1 ; 
Luke  32  :  67-70  ;  John  18  :  24. 

The  trial.  The  court  convened  to  try  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Sanhedrim  or  Sanhedrin.  The 
origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the  Mishna 
to  the  seventy  elders  whom  Moses  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  Israel  (Numb.  11 : 10), 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  now  more  generally 
thought  to  have  arisen  subsequent  to  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy  in  Palestine.  It  consisted  of 
chief  priests;  that  is,  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
priestly  classes  ;  scribes,  that  is,  rabbis  learned  in 
the  literature  of  the  church  ;  and  elders,  who  were 
chosen  from  amongst  the  most  influential  of  the 
laity.  Hence  a  common  designation  in  the  N.  T. 
is  "chief  priests  and  scribes,"  or  "  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes, "  or  "  chief  priests  and  elders  " 
(Matt.  2:4;  is :  21;  27 :  i).  Jewish  tradition  puts  the 
number  of  members  at  seventy-one.  The  high 
priest  usually  presided  ;  the  vice-president  sat 
at  his  right  hand.  The  other  councillors  were 
ranged  in  front  of  these  two  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle.  Two  scribes  or  clerks  attended,  who 
on  criminal  trials  registered  the  votes,  one  for 
acquittal,  the  other  for  condemnation.  The  place 
in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  or- 
dinarily held  was,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a 
hall  called  Gazzith,  supposed  to  have  been  situa- 
ted in  the  south-east  corner  of  one  of  the  courts 
near  the  Temple  building.  The  language  of 
Luke  (22 : 66,  note)  indicates  that  the  trial  of  Jesus 
was  held  in  this  council-chamber.  The  Sanhe- 
drim had  lawful  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  where  capital  punishment  could  be  inflicted, 


although  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans 

(John  18  :  81,  note).      If,  as    I    Suppose,  this  trial   took 

place  after  Peter's  denial,  the  hour  is  fixed  by 
the  cock  crowing  at  about  four  o'clock ;  the  day 
Friday,  April  7,  A.D.  30. 

Methods  of  procedure.  The  Jewish  methods,  of 
judicial  procedure  are  fully  given  in  the  Rab- 
binical books.  Their  rules  constitute  an  elabo- 
rate and  on  the  whole  a  merciful  code.  The 
court  could  not  be  convened  by  night ;  the  ac- 
cused could  not  be  condemned  on  his  own  con- 
fession ;  two  witnesses  were  necessary  to  secure 
sentence  of  death ;  these  witnesses  must  be 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  accused ;  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  cross-examination ;  a 
perjurer  was  liable  to  the  penalty  which  would 
have  been  visited  hi  case  of  conviction  upon  the 
prisoner  ;  the  latter  bad  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence ;  a  verdict  could  not  be  ren- 
dered on  the  same  day  as  the  trial,  nor  on  a 
feast-day  ;  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  even 
after  the  preparations  for  execution  had  com- 
menced, entitled  the  condemned  to  a  new  hear- 
ing. These  rules  were  utterly  disregarded  in 
this  trial.  The  letter  of  the  law  forbidding 
night  trials  was  .observed  (tnke  22  :  es),  but  its 
spirit  was  violated  by  a  midnight  examination 
and  a  hasty  trial  hi  the  twilight  of  the  dawn.  A 
quorum  of  the  court  was  present,  but  it  was 
convened  with  haste  so  great,  and  with  notice  so 
inadequate,  that  one  at  least  of  the  most  influen- 
tial friends  of  Jesus  had  apparently  no  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  its  deliberations  (Lnke  23 :  si ; 

22  :  70,  and  Mark  14  :  64).      Witnesses  Were    Summoned, 

and  discrepancies  in  their  testimony  were  noted  ; 
but  the  just  and  reasonable  rule  requiring  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  two  was  openly  and 
almost  contemptuously  disregarded.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  formally  offered  Jesus  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  behalf,  but  no  adequate  tune  was  af- 
forded him  to  secure  witnesses  or  prepare  for 
his  defence,  and  the  spirit  of  the  court  denied 
him  audience,  though  its  formal  rules  permitted 
him  a  hearing.  Finally,  all  other  means  of  se- 
curing his  conviction  having  failed,  in  violation 
alike  of  law  and  justice,  he  was  put  under  oath 
and  required,  in  defiance  of  his  protest,  to  bear 
testimony  against  himself.  The  law  requiring 
a  day's  deliberation  was  openly  set  aside,  and 
with  haste  as  unseemly  as  it  was  illegal,  the 
prisoner  was  sentenced  and  executed  within 
less  than  twelve  hours  after  his  arrest,  within 
less  than  six  after  the  formal  trial. 

The  sentence  and  its  significance. '  The  crime  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  accused  and  found 
guilty,  and  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  Sanhedrim,  was  blasphemy  (see  TCT.  es.  Comp. 
John  19 :  i).  This  was  a  well  recognized  and 
clearly  defined  crime  among  the  Jews.  It  con- 
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57  And  *  they  that  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  him 
away  to  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  where  the  scribes 
and  the  elders  were  assembled. 

58  But  Peter  followed  him  afar  off,  unto  the  high 
priest's  palace,  and  went  in,  and  sat  with  the  servants, 
to  see  the  end. 


59  Now  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and  all  the 
council,  sought  false  witness  against  Jesus,  to  put  him 
to  death : 

60  But  found  none:    yea,  though  many  false  wit- 
nesses came,  yet  found  they  none.    At  the  1  last  came 
two  false  witnesses, 


z  Mark  14  :  £3,  etc. ;  Lake  22  :  64,  etc. ;  John  18  :  12,  etc. ...  y  Pi.  27  :  18 :  35  :  11. 


sisted  of  any  act  which  tended  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  people  from  Jehovah,  who  was  both  their 
God  and  their  King.  This  was  not  only  irreli- 
gion,  but  treason,  and  was  punishable  with 

death    (Exod.  22  :  20;   Numb.  25  :  1-5  j   Dent.  13  :  1-5;   18  :  9-20  ; 

see  Matt.  12 : 32,  note).  Illustrations  of  this  crime  and 
its  fruits  are  afforded  by  Numbers  16  :  1^0; 
1  Kings  18  : 17-40.  Jesus  was  accused  of  blasphe- 
my because  he  had  proclaimed  himself  to  be  equal 
with  God,  and  had  claimed  and  received  divine 
honors.  To  this  accusation  there  were  but  two 
possible  defences ;  one  that  he  had  made  no  such 
claim,  the  other  that  he  was  indeed  the  Jehovah 
of  the  O.  T.  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  being  a 
new  revelation,  the  supplement  and  completion 
of  the  old.  On  this  trial  he  took  the  latter 
course.  Put  under  oath,  called  on  to  declare  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  his  position  and  claims, 
he  asserted  that  the  charge  that  he  had  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Son  of  God  was  true,  and 
that  the  assertion  itself  was  true.  Thus  his 
declaration  (ver.  64,  note)  of  his  Divine  Sonship  con- 
stitutes Christ's  solemn  testimony  to  himself, 
uttered  at  the  momentous  crisis  of  his  life,  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  in  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  in  the  presence  of  the 
highest  council  of  the  realm,  in  the  far  more 
sacred  presence  of  God  and  his  recording  angels, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  with  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  which  not  only  priests 
and  people  would  attach  to  it,  but  with  which  it 
would  be  forever  invested  by  humanity.  If  it 
had  not  been  true  it  would  have  been  blasphemy. 
"It  is  not  easy,"  says  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  jurists,  Prof.  Greenleaf,  "to  con- 
ceive on  what  ground  his  (Christ's)  conduct 
could  have  been  defended  before  any  tribunal, 
except  upon  that  of  his  superhuman  character. 
No  lawyer,  it  is  conceived,  would  think  of  plac- 
ing his  defence  upon  any  other  basis."  See,  for 
a  fuller  description  of  the  trial  and  a  fuller 
statement  of  this  question  and  the  Scripture 
passages  bearing  upon  it,  Abbott's  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, chaps.  33,  35. 

57.  Led  him  away  to  Caiaphas.  First, 
however,  to  Annas,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Caiaphas  (John  is :  13, 24).  He  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Annas,  was  appointed  high-priest  by  the  Ro- 
man Procurator  about  27  A.  D.,  held  the  office 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Pilate,  was 
deposed  36  or  37  A.  D.  He  had  predetermined 
the  death  of  Jesus  (John  11 :  so).  Both  Annas  and 


Caiaphas  were  creatures  of  the  Roman  court ; 
both  belonged  to  the  Saddusaic  party ;  both, 
that  is,  were  openly  infidel  concerning  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Hebrew  faith. — 
Were  assembled.  In  preparation  for  the 
trial.  They  had  planned  the  arrest  (M«U.  26 : 3-5, 
14,  is),  and  had  furnished  the  temple  guard  to 
consummate  it  (John  is :  s). 

58.  Peter  followed  him  afar  off.    This 
has  been  the  text  for  many  a  denunciation  of 
Peter ;  but  he  could  not  have  followed  in  any 
other  way.    His  fault,  if  any,  was  for  following 
at  all. — Unto  the  courtyard  of  the  high- 
priest.    Not  the  palace,  but  the  open  courtyard 
around  which  the  palace  was  built  (ver.  69,  note). — 
To  see  the  end,  i.  e.,  what  the  end  would  be. 
Curiosity,  not  devotion,  led  him  into  danger.     . 

59.  All  the  council.    This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  Matthew  is  describing  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  Sanhedrim,  and  hence  probably  the  for- 
mal and  official  trial  of  Jesus.    If  so,  the  pre- 
liminary examination  before  Caiaphas,  and  Pe- 
ter's accompanying  denial  of  his  Master  (John  is : 
13-27),  took  place  between  ver.  58  and  59  here, 
and  Matthew  goes  back  from  his  description  of 
the  trial  to  describe  subsequently,  and  out  of  its 
chronological  order,  Peter's  denials  (ver.  59-75). — 
To  put  him  to  death.    Not  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  but  to  destroy  one  whom  they  considered 
a  personal  enemy,  was  this  trial  conducted  (John 

5  : 18  ;  7  :  19,  25 ;  8  :  37,  40 ;  11  :  50). 

60.  But  found  none.  That  agreed  together. 
Two  witnesses  were  required  by  Jewish  law  for 

COhviction   (Deut.  19  :  IS ;   John  8:17;    2  Cor.  13  :  l).       The 

charge  against  Jesus  of  declaring  himself  the 
Son  of  God  and  so  making  himself  equal  with 
God  (John  10 : 33)  was  one  which  it  was  impossible 
to  substantiate  by  any  witnesses  outside  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  Christ's  disciples,  for  his  min- 
istry had  been  one  of  singularly  commingled 
boldness  and  caution — boldness  in  the  truths  he 
uttered,  caution  in  the  methods  of  his  utterance. 
He  never  publicly  proclaimed  himself  the  Mes- 
siah. He  forbade  the  evil  spirits  from  announ- 
cing his  character  (Mark i: 34).  He  received  the 
confession  of  his  disciples,  but  refused  to  permit 
them  to  repeat  it  to  others  (Matt.  ie :  20).  Interro- 
gated by  the  Jews  whether  he  was  the  Christ, 
he  had  refused  a  direct  reply,  and  had  referred 
them  to  his  works  (John  10 : 24, 25,  note).  He  had 
given  the  same  response  to  the  public  questioning 
of  John's  disciples.  In  most  of  his  later  ministry 
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61  And  said,  This  fellow  said,1 1  am  able  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days. 

62  And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  unto  him,  An- 
swerest  thou  nothing  ?    What  is  it  which  these  wit- 
ness against  thee  ? 

63  But a  Jesus  held  his  peace.    And  the  high  priest 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  b  thee  by  the  liv- 


ing God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,0 
the  Son  01  God. 

64  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said  ;  neverthe- 
less 1  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  d  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand e  of  power,  and  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 


c  JohoS  :  19-21.... a  chap.  27  :  12,  14:  Isa.  63  :  7....b  1  Sam.  14:26,38;   1  Kings  22  :  16.... c  chap.  16  :  16 ;  John  1  :34....d  Dan.  7  :  13; 
John  1  :  51;  1  Tbeu.  4:  16;  Rev.  1  :  7....e  Pa.  110:  1 ;  Acts  1  :  55. 


he  had  veiled  his  meaning  in  parables,  which  re- 
vealed the  truth  to  honest  inquirers,  but  hid  it 
from  his  foes.  "  Probably  no  two  witnesses  could 
be  found  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  disciples  who 
had  ever  heard  out  of  his  own  lips  an  avowal  of 
his  Messiahship."  (Andrew's  Life  of  Christ,  p. 
501.)  In  John  4  :  26  and  9  :  37,  the  declaration 
of  his  Messiahship  was  made  to  docile  believers 
if  not  to  actual  followers. 

61.  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  Temple  of 
God,  etc.    Observe  in  reference  to  this  charge, 
(1)  that  Christ  had  not  said  so,  he  had  said  (John 
2 : 19)  that  the  Jews  would  destroy  the  temple, 
which  he  would  restore ;    (2)  that  they  under- 
stood,  at  least  partially,  that  he  had   referred 
to  his  own  body  (Matt.  27 :  40,  es) ;  (3)  that  in  their 
testimony  these  false-witnesses  did  not   agree 
(Mark  14 : 53) ;   the  nature  of  their  discrepancy  is, 
perhaps,  indicated  by  the  variations  in  the  testi- 
mony as  reported  by  Matthew  and  Mark ;  (4) 
even  if  he  had  used  the  words  attributed  to  him 
they  would  have  formed  no  ground  for  a  death- 
sentence.     The  charge  illustrates  the  growth  of 
calumny.    "  False  evidence  takes  up  some  truth  ; 
and  a  great  calumny  can  often  be  made  by  no 
great  change  of  words."  —  (Bengel.)     Observe, 
too,  that  Scripture  imputes  falsehood  to  those 
who  pervert  the  truth  as  well  as  to  those  who 
invent  a  lie. 

62,  63.  And  the  high-priest  arose.    An- 
gered by  the  failure  of  the  prosecution  and  by 
the   stinging  rebuke   of   Christ's   silence.      By 
that  silence  he  eloquently  condemned  the  preju- 
dice of  the  court  and  declared  his  own  conviction 
of  the  uselessness  of  defending  himself  before  it. 
— Jesus  held  his  peace.     The  best  answer 
to  wilful  calumny  is  ordinarily  silence. — I  adjure 
thee  by  the  living  God.     An  ordinary  formula 

Of   administering   an    Oath.       (See  Gen.  24  :  Z,  Jahn's  Bib. 

Archeology.)  By  this  act,  therefore,  the  high-priest 
put  Christ  under  oath  to  testify  concerning 
his  own  claim  and  character.  The  high-priest's 
action  was  illegal,  since  by  Rabbinical  laws  the 
accused  could  not  be  condemned  on  his  own 
confession.  Comparing  Luke's  account  (22 : 67-?i) 
it  appears  that  Christ  first  protested  against  the 
illegality,  that  his  protest  was  overborne  by  a 
clamorous  demand  from  all  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  that  to  this  demand  Christ  acceded  by 
giving  the  testimony  recorded  in  the  following 
verse.  Thus  he  literally  fulfilled  his  declaration, 


"  I  lay  down  my  life  ;  no  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself  "  (John  10 :  n,  is.) — The 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  These  phrases  are 
not  used  by  the  high-priest  as  synonymous.  In 
Luke's  account  they  are  represented  as  embodied 
in  two  questions  (Luke  22 : 67, 70).  The  O.  T.  prophets 
indicate  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  in  a  peculiar 

Sense  the  Son  Of  God  (P«alm2:  7;45  :  6,  7  ;  Isaiah  7  : 14;  t:  6; 

Mtcah  s :  2).  But  it  is  clear  from  Jewish  Rabbinical 
writings,  from  the  treatment  accorded  to  Jesus, 
and  from  the  ready  facility  with  which  false 
Christs  were  at  this  time  and  a  h'ttle  later  received 
by  the  Jews,  that  they  did  not  generally  believe 
that  their  Messiah  would  be  other  than  a  great 
prophet  and  a  king,  coming  to  achieve  victory  for 
the  nation.  The  demand  of  the  high-priest  here 
is,  therefore,  twofold.  He  asks  :  Dost  thou  claim 
to  be  the  Messiah  ?  Dost  thou  claim  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  ?  To  both  questions  Christ  replies, 
using  language  singularly  explicit  in  defining  the 
sense  in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
The  language  of  the  succeeding  verse  utterly 
forbids  our  interpreting  this  phrase  when  applied 
to  Christ  as  parallel  to  its  use  when  applied 
to  ourselves,  e.  g.,  1  John  3  : 1. 

64.  Thou  hast  said.  A  Jewish  form  of 
affirmation  equivalent  to  "I  am  "  (Mark  u  •.  es).  It 
is  found  also  in  ordinary  Greek  ;  e.  g.,  "  Thou  thy- 
self, said  he,  sayestthis,  Oh  Socrates"  (Xenophon'a 
Memorabilia,  Book  III.)  A  simple  assent  to  the 
question  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  oath  sufficed 
(see  Numb.  5 : 22).  Christ,  however,  adds  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  his  future  coming  as  a  divine  Judge. 
— Nevertheless.  Rather,  more  than  that  (rt>b;i), 
i.  e.,  not  only  am  I  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God, 
but  I  shall  come  hereafter  to  judge  the  world. — 
Hereafter.  Literally  henceforth,  i.  e.,  from  this 
time  forward,  including  also,  the  far  future. 
The  time  of  Christ's  humiliation  draws  to  its 
end,  and  with  his  resurrection  commences  his  era 
of  glory  and  power,  consummated  at  the  judg- 
ment-day (i  cor.  15 : 24-2s).— The  Son  of  Man.  A 
common  appellation  of  the  Messiah,  borrowed 
by  Christ  from  Daniel  and  used  by  him  to  desig- 
nate himself  (see  Matt.  10 : 23,  note). — On  the  right 
hand  of  power.  Equivalent  to  "power  of 
God "  (Lake 22 : 69).  "The  Hebrews  often  called 
God,  Power."— (Bengel.)  Comp.  Psalm  110  : 1. 
— And  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
For  judgment  (Matt.  25 : 31  j  John  5 : 27).  Observe  the 
contrast  in  this  verse  between  the  present  and 
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65  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy  ;  what  further  need  have  we  of 
witnesses  ?  behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 

66  What  think  ye  ?    They  answered  and  said,  He  is 
guilty  of  death.' 


67  Then*  did  they  spit  in  his  fa^e,  and  buffeted  him  ; 
and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands, 

68  Saying,  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he 
that  smote  thee  ? 


f  Lev.  24  :  16 ;  John  19  :  7. . .  .g  IMU  50  :  6. 


the  future.  They  now  sitting  to  judge  him, 
he  will  then  sit  to  judge  them  ;  they  are  now 
strong  and  he  apparentl}'  weak,  then  he  will  sit 
on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  they  will  call  in 
vain  on  the  mountains  and  rocks  to  hide  them 
(Rev.  e :  16).  "  As  the  Passion  advances,  its  amaz- 
ing contrasts  grow  in  affecting  interest.  The 
Deliverer  in  bonds ;  the  Judge  attainted ;  the 
Prince,  of  Glory  scorned ;  the  Holy  One  con- 
demned for  sin ;  the  Son  of  God  as  a  blasphe- 
mer ;  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  sentenced  to 
die.  The  Eternal  High-Priest  is  condemned  by 
the  high-priest  of  that  year." — (Stier.)  On  the 
significance  of  Christ's  testimony  here  to  him- 
self, see  Prel.  Note. 

65.  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes. 
This  was  a  common  Jewish  sign  of  grief.  Of 
rending  clothes  at  hearing  blasphemy,  see  an 
illustration  in  2  Kings  18  :  37 ;  19  : 1.  Lightfoot 
quotes  from  the  Rabbinical  books  the  rule  "  when 
witnesses  speak  out  the  blasphemy  which  they 
heard,  then  all,  hearing  the  blasphemy,  are 
bound  to  rend  their  clothes."  The  rending  of 
clothes  was  ordinarily  forbidden  to  the  high- 
priest  (Lev.  10  :  e),  but  the  prohibition  probably 
applied  only  to  private  mourning.  His  act  here 
may  have  been  a  natural  expression  of  abhor- 
rence at  what  he  sincerely  regarded  as  language 
of  blasphemy.  More  probably  it  was  a  simulated 
and  theatrical  expression  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  court. — He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy.  By  claiming  to  be  the 
Son  of  God.  On  the  nature  of  blasphemy  under 
the  Jewish  law,  see  Prel.  Note  and  ref.  there. — 
He  is  liable  to  death.  The  Jewish  law 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  turn  the  people  away 
from  allegiance  to  the  true  God  (Deut.  is :  1-5).  Of 
this  Christ  was  accused,  and  for  this  condemned 
to  die  (John  19 :  T).  In  fact,  however,  the  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  has  not  weakened  but 
strengthened  the  allegiance  of  the  human  race 
to  the  Father  (John  u-.  6;  PMI.  2:11).  Quesnel's 
practical  commentary  on  this  sentence  is  note- 
worthy. "The  Author  of  Life,  and  Life  eternal 
itself,  is  then  judged  worthy  of  death  ;  and  can 
we  complain  after  this  of  the  injustice  of  human 
judgments  as  to  ourselves?  " 

67,  68.  Buffeted  him.  The  original 
(xo/la<y><O)  signifies  to  strike  with  the  fist. — 
Smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
The  original  ({tunl^ta)  signifies  in  Scripture  usage 
to  strike  a  flat  blow  with  the  back  or  the  palm  of 


the  hand,  or  with  a  staff.  Comp.  Matt.  5 : 39,  where 
the  verb  is  the  same. — Saying,  Prophesy  unto 
us.  They  had  first  blindfolded  him  (Luke  22 :  64). 
These  indignities  were  inflicted,  not  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  but  by  the  servants  (Marki4:6s; 
Luke  22 : 64),  who  doubtless  reflected  in  a  meaner 
way  the  vindictive  spirit  of  their  masters.  Luke 
represents  them  as  preceding,  Matthew  and 
Mark  as  following,  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
The  former  appears  to  me  more  probable.  The 
blow  struck  by  the  officer  of  the  high-priest, 
and  narrated  by  John  only  (ch.  is :  22),  is  distinct 
from  these  indignities.  Chrysostom  notes  the 
evident  truthfulness  of  the  Evangelical  narra- 
tives, which  conceal  nothing  of  the  apparent 
humiliation  of  their  Lord.  Such  is  not  the  na- 
ture of  a  myth.  He  eloquently  portrays  the 
indignity  :  "  For  what  could  be  equal  to  this 
insolence  ?  On  that  Face,  which  the  sea,  when 
it  saw  it,  had  reverenced,  from  which  the  sun, 
when  it  beheld  it  on  the  cross,  turned  away  his 
rays,  they  did  spit,  and  struck  it  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  and  smote  upon  the  Head  ;  giv- 
ing full  swing  in  every  way  to  their  own  mad- 
ness." 

Ch.  26  :  69-75,    DENTALS  OF  OUR  LORD  BY  PETER.— 

THE  DANGER  OP  SELF-CONFIDENCE  (PrOV.  11  :  2).— THB 

GROWTH  OF  SIN  ILLUSTRATED  (James  1 :  14,  15).— See 
THOUGHTS  below. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE. — The  denial  of  our  Lord 
by  Peter  is  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists, 
Mark  14  :  66-72 ;  Luke  22  :  54-62 ;  John  18  : 
15-17,  25-27.  I  believe  that  they  all  occurred  as 
indicated  in  John's  account,  during  an  informal 
examination  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 
For  greater  distinctness,  the  three  Synoptists 
have  described  it  disentangled  from  this  contem- 
poraneous examination.  If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  it  preceded  the  formal  trial  of  Jesus  by 
the  Sanhedrim,  as  is  indicated  by  Luke,  though 
narrated  subsequently  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 
The  four  accounts  are  varied  in  their  details, 
and  scholars  are  not  agreed  in  respect  to  their 
true  order.  Any  harmony  is  of  necessity  hypo- 
thetical, though  I  believe  with  Dean  Alford  that 
"if  for  one  moment  we  could  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  details  as  they  happened,  each  ac- 
count would  find  its  justification,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  all  the  variations  would  appear."  The 
following  tabular  statement  will  facilitate  the 
student  in  comparing  these  four  narratives : 
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FIBST   DENIAL. 


Matthew  26  :  69-75. 

And  Peter  sat  without 
in  the  hall,  and  a  maid 
came  to  him,  Baying, 
"  Thou  also  wast  with  Je- 
sus of  Galilee."  But  he 
denied  before  them  all, 
saying,  "  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest."  And  when 
he  had  gone  out  into  the 
porch, 


Another  damsel  saw 
him,  and  saith  to  those 
who  were  there,  "  This 
one  also  was  with  Jesus 
the  Nazarene."  And  again 
he  denied  with  an  oath, 
"I  do  not  know  the 
man." 


Mark  14 :  66-72. 

And  as  Peter  was  down 
in  the  hall,  there  cometh 
one  of  the  maids  of  the 
high-priest ;  and  when  she 
saw  Peter  warming  him- 
self, she  looked  upon  him 
and  said,  ''Thou  also 
wast  with  Jesus  the  Naz- 
arene." But  he  denied, 
saying,  "I  know  not, 
neither  understand  I  what 
thou  sayest."  And  he 
went  out  into  the  porch, 
and  the  cock  crew. 


Lake  24  :  54-62. 

And  when  they  had  kin- 
dled a  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall,  and  were  set 
down  together,  Peter  sat 
down  among  them.  But 
a  certain  maid  beheld  him 
as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and 
earnestly  looked  upon 
him,  and  said,  "  This  man 
was  also  with  him."  And 
he  denied,  saying,  "  Wo- 
man, I  know  him  not" 


SECOND  DENIAL. 


And  a  maid  saw  him, 
and  began  to  say  to  those 
standing  by,  "  This  is  one 
of  them."  But  he  again 
denied  it 


And  after  a  short  time 
another  (masculine  gen- 
der) saw  him,  and  said, 
"  Thou  art  also  of  them." 
And  Peter  said,  "Man,  I 
am  not" 


John  18  :  15-27. 

Another  disciple,  who 
was  known  to  the  high- 
priest  (probably  John), 
came  into  the  hall,  leaving 
Peter  at  the  gate  without. 
He  spoke  to  the  maid  who 
kept  the  gate,  and  she  ad- 
mitted Peter.  And  she 
saith  to  him,  "  Art  not 
thou  also  one  of  this  man's 
disciples?"  He  saith,  "I 
am  not" 


And  the  servants  and 
officers,  having  made  a 
fire  of  coals  because  it  was 
cold,  stood  there  warming 
themselves,  and  Peter 
was  with  them,  standing 
and  warming  himself. 
They  said,  therefore,  to 
him,  "  Art  not  thon  also 
one  of  his  disciples?" 
He  denied  it,  and  said,  "  I 
am  not." 


THIRD  DENIAL. 


And  after  a  while  came 

And  a  little  while  after 

And    about   the   space 

One  of  the  servants  of 

unto  him  they  that  stood 

they  that   stood  by  said 

of  one  hour  after,  another 

the  high-priest  (being  his 

by,    and    said    to    Peter, 

again   to   Peter,  "  Surely 

(masculine  gender)  confi- 

kinsman whose  ear  Peter 

"  Surely    thou    also     art 

thou  art  one  of  them  ;  for 

dently   affirmed,    saying, 

cut    off)    saith   to    him, 

one    of    them  ;     for    thy 

thou  art  a  Galilean  "  (and 

"  Of  a  truth  this  man  also 

'•  Did  not  I  see  thee   in 

speech  makes  thee  mani- 

thy speech  agreeth  thereto 

was  with  him  ;  for  he  is  a 

the  garden   with  him?" 

fest.''     Then  be<ran  he  to 

is  not  in  the  best  manu- 

Galilean."     And     Peter 

Again,    therefore,    Peter 

curse  and  to  swear,  say- 

scripts).    And  he  began 

said,  "  Man,  I  know  not 

denied.    And  immediate- 

ing,   "  I    know   not   the 

to  curse    and   to   swear, 

what  thou  sayest."    And 

ly  a  cock  crew. 

man.''    And  immediately 

saying,  "  I  know  not  this 

immediately,  while  he  was 

the  cock  crew.    And  Pe- 

man of  whom  ye  speak." 

yet    speaking,   the    cock 

ter  remembered  the  word 

And  the  second  time  the 

crew.       And     the     Lord 

of  Jesus  which  said  unto 

cock   crew.      And    Peter 

turned  and  looked  at  Pe- 

him, "  Before    the    cock 

called  to  mind  the  words 

ter,    and    Peter    remem- 

crow, thou  shalt  deny  me 

that  Jesus  said  unto  him, 

bered    the    word    of   the 

thrice."    And  he  went  out 

"Before    the   cock   crow 

Lord,  how   he   had   said 

and  wept  bitterly. 

twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me 

unto   him.    "Before    the 

thrice."       And     rushing 

cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 

out,  he  wept. 

me  thrice."      And   Peter 

went  out  and  wept  bit- 

terly. 

If,  as  is  probably  the  case,  John  is  "  that  other 
disciple  known  to  the  high-priest"  (John  is :  is,  ie), 
he  is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  was  an 
eye  and  ear  witness,  and  this  fact  would  render 
it  probable  that  his  order  is  the  correct  one ; 
though  it  is  not  the  one  usually  adopted  by  the 
harmonists.  May  he  not  have  written  it  in  part 
to  correct  accounts  which  were  derived  at  second- 
hand? Following  his  account  the  facts  would 
appear  to  be  as  follows :  Jesus  is  led  to  the  palace 


of  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  where  he  is  subjected 
to  a  preliminary  and  informal  examination  while 
the  Sanhedrim  are  assembling ;  Peter,  whose  re- 
sistance to  the  guard  has  rendered  him  legally 
liable  to  arrest  and  punishment,  and  who  is  the 
only  one  of  the  eleven  who  is  so  (comp.  John  is :  10 
with  ver.  26),  is  admitted  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace  (ver.  69,  note)  through  the  influence  of  John  ; 
as  he  enters,  the  portress  asks  him  if  he  is  not  a 
disciple,  and  he  denies  it ;  he  joins  the  group 
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6g  Now11  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace:  and  a 
damsel  came  unto  him,  saying,  Thou  also  wast  with 
Jesus  of  Galilee. 

70  But  he  denied  before  them  all,  saying,  I  know  not 
what  thou  sayest. 

71  And  when  he  was  gone  out  into  the  porch,  an- 


other maid  saw  him,  and  said  unto  them  that  were 
there,  This/eUow  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

72  And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know 
the  man. 

73  And  after  a  while  came  unto  him  they  that  stood 
by,  and  said  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them  ; 
lor  tliy  speech  bewrayeth  ttee. 


h  Mark  14  :  66,  etc. ;  Luke  22  :  55,  etc. ;  John  18  : 16,  etc. 


about  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  is 
a  second  time  interrogated  and  a  second  time 
denies ;  he  then  retreats  again  to  the  gateway, 
is  again  pressed  with  the  charge,  this  time  by  a 
kinsman  of  Malchus,  and  repeats  his  denial  .more 
vehemently  than  before ;  just  at  this  juncture 
Jesus  is  perhaps  led  out  to  trial,  his  look  (Luke 
22:6i)  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  recalls  Peter 
to  himself,  and  in  the  confusion  incidental  to  the 
transference  of  the  prisoner  to  the  council-cham- 
ber, he  makes  good  his  escape.  This  order  of 
events  seems  to  me  more  natural  than  to  sup- 
pose, as  is  ordinarily  done,  that  Peter  first  denied 
his  Lord  in  the  courtyard,  then  retreated  to  the 
door  and  repeated  his  denial,  and  then  returned 
again  to  the  centre  of  the  yard,  courting  anew 
danger  and  temptation.  The  order,  however,  is 
problematical ;  the  main  facts  are  not.  These 
are,  that  Peter  thrice  denied  his  Lord,  the  last 


time  at  cock  crowing,  followed  his  sin  by  repent- 
ance (not,  however,  mentioned  by  John),  the 
circumstances  exactly  fulfilling  our  Lord  s  proph- 
ecy ;  and  that  he  fell  into  his  sin  from  a  spirit  of 
self-confidence,  from  a  want  of  prayer  and  watch- 
ing, and  from  a  disregard  of  his  Lord's  warning. 
The  variations  in  the  narratives  lire  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  independent  historians,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  accounts  were  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Evangelists  as  amanuenses. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Peter  was  questioned  by  a 
number  (Mark  u :  70 :  John  is :  25),  and  Peter's  denials 
were  reiterated  and  vehement ;  the  variations  in 
the  language,  as  reported  by  the  Evangelists, 
may  indicate  either  that  they  do  not  report  the 
exact  words  used,  or  that  different  Evangelists 
report  different  phrases  employed. 
69.  Peter  was  sitting  without  in  the 
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courtyard.  Of  the  high-priest's  house  (M»k 
w :  54).  The  denials  could  not,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  in  the  palace  of  Annas,  unless  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  occupied  the  same  dwelling.  An 
Oriental  house  is  usually  built  around  a  quad- 
rangular interior  court  into  which  there  is  a  pas- 
sage, sometimes  arched,  from  the  street,  through 
the  front  part  of  the  house  ;  this  is  closed  by  a 
heavy  folding  gate  with  a  smaller  wicket  for 
single  persons.  This  entrance  is  tended  by  a 
a  porter  (answering  to  the  French  concierge)  who 
in  this  case  was  a  maid  (John  is :  17).  In  the  larger 
palaces  this  servant  sat  in  a  porter's  lodge  at 


the  entrance.  The  courtyard  was  very  generally 
paved  or  flagged,  and  was  sometimes  ornamented 
with  beds  of  flowers  and  was  open  to  the  sky. 
The  accompanying  cut  and  plan  illustrates  this 
description.  Peter  entered  through  the  arched 
gateway  a,  a,  warmed  himself  at  an  open  fire, 
kindled  in  the  courtyard,  in  a  portable  stove 
(see  John  is :  is,  note),  from  which  point  he  could 
probably  see  and  partially  overhear  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  Jesus,  taking  place  in  one 
of  the  rooms  D,  D,  which  frequently  open  in 
front  upon  the  courtyard. 
?o-7  l.  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest. 
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74  Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I 
know  nut  the  man.    And  immediately  the  cock  crew. 


75  And  Peter  remembered  the '  word  of  Jesus,  whic 
said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shall  den 
me  thrice.  And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 


i  verae  34  ;  Luke  22  :  31-34. 


"  A  shuffling  answer ;  he  pretended  he  did  not 
understand  the  charge,  and  knew  not  whom  she 
meant  by  Jesus  of  Galilee,  or  what  she  meant  by 
being  with  him." — ( Mattlieuo  Henry. ) — Gone  out 
into  the  porch.  The  gateway  or  vestibule 
marked  in  tiie  plan,  B. — With  an  oath.  Perhaps 
Pq^er  the  fisherman  was  a  profane  man,  and  in  the 
time  of  temptation  the  old  habit,  long  cast  off,  re- 
asserted itself.  That  he  possessed  originally  the 
vices  common  to  a  seafaring  life  is  perhaps  in- 
dicated by  Luke  5  : 8. — Thy  speech  bewrayeth 
thee.  Makes  thee  manifest.  The  Galilean  ac- 
cent was  peculiar  ;  the  Galileans  could  not  pro- 
nounce accurately  the  gutturals.  The  kinsman 
of  Malchus,  whose  ear  Peter  had  cut  off,  joined 
his  accusers  at  this  time  (John  is :  26 ).  Evidently 
he  was  now  beset  by  a  throng  whose  suspicions 
could  not  be  easily  allayed.  Comp.  the  four 
accounts  of  this  last  scene. — To  curse  and  to 
swear.  The  first  word  indicates  that  he  invoked 
imprecations  upon  himself  if  his  denial  were  not 
true.  The  second  word  signifies  an  appeal  to 
the  Deity  in  attestation  of  his  truth.  Matthew 
Henry  observes  that  "  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
the  truth  of  that  which  is  backed  by  rash  oaths 
and  imprecations.  None  but  the  devil's  sayings 
need  the  devil's  proofs."  —  The  cock  crew. 
Mark  relates  that  the  cock  crowed  twice,  vers. 
68,  7.3 ;  the  others  speak  only  of  his  crowing 
once.  This  accords  also  with  their  respective  ac- 
counts of  our  Lord's  prophecy.  "The  cock  often 
crows  about  midnight  or  not  long  after ;  and 
again  always  about  the  third  hour  or  daybreak. 
When,  therefore,  '  the  cock  crowing '  is  spoken 
of  alone,  this  last  is  always  meant.  Hence  the 
name  cock  crowing,  for  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  which  ended  at  the  third  hour  after  mid- 
night (Mark  13  •  ss).  Mark,  therefore,  here  relates 
more  definitely;  the  others  more  generally." — 
'{Robinson.}  The  O.  T.  does  not  mention  the  cock, 
and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rabbinical 
books,  that  no  cock  was  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
Jerusalem.  But  (1)  the  Rabbinical  books  are 
very  doubtful  authority  on  such  a  matter.  They 
state  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  rules  of  the 
Jewish  ritualists,  but  are  poor  authority  for  the 
practices  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and  (2)  the 
cock  crowing  might  have  been  heard  from  the 
hillside  outside  the  walls,  over  against  Jerusa- 
lem. 

75.  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Je- 
sus (vcr.  34).  He  was  colled  to  himself  by  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  and  by  a  look  from  Jesus 

(Lake  22  :  6l). 


LESSONS  FKOM  PETEB'S  DENIAL.— In  studying 
the  moral  significance  of  this  incident,  observe, 
(1)  Peter's  temptation,  (2)  his  sin,  (3)  his  repc-  }• 
ance.  (1.)  His  temptation.  He  is  ardent,  impul- 
sive, impetuous,  but  self-confident,  knowing  not 
his  own  weakness.  He  is  forewarned  by  Christ, 
but  is  blind  to  his  own  danger.  He  follows  his 
Master  to  the  high-priest's  palace,  not  drawn 
by  love  to  serve  his  Lord,  but  by  curiosity  and 
perhaps  bravado  to  see  the  end  (vcr.  ss,  note).  Be- 
cause he  is  self -confident,  he  does  not  watch  and 
pray  (ver.  40) ;  because  he  does  not  watch  and 
pray,  he  does  not  foresee  the  temptation ;  be- 
cause he  has  not  foreseen,  he  enters  into  tempta- 
tion. (2.)  His  sin.  Observe  its  development. 
First  was  the  self-confidence  which  despised 
Christ's  warning  (ver.  ss) ;  next  the  spiritual  sloth 
that  permitted  sleep  while  Christ  prayed  (ven.  40, 
43,  45) ;  next  the  false  position  in  entering  the 
high-priest's  palace  and  joining  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord,  concealing  his  diixiplediif) ;  next  his 
denial  of  his  Lord — first  an  evasive  answer,  I 
know  not  what  thou  sayest ;  then  a  flat  denial,  I 
know  not  the  man ;  finally  perjury  added  to 
falsehood,  Began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.  (3. ) 
His  repentance.  His  conscience  was  throughout 
uneasy ;  the  crowing  of  a  cock  and  the  look  of 
his  Lord  sufficed  to  recall  the  forgotten  warn- 
ing, and  the  recall  of  the  Lord's  warning  pierced 
his  heart.  He  "went  out  into  the  black  night, 
but  not,  as  Judas,  into  the  darkness  of  despair. 
Weeping  bitterly,  he  awaited  the  dawn  of  an- 
other and  a  better  morning." — (Lange.)'  His 
repentance  he  attested  (a)  by  the  bitterness  of 
his  tears ;  (6)  by  his  humble  submission  to  his 
Lord's  subsequent  rebuke  (John  si :  is-n) ;  (c)  by 
his  subsequent  courage  in  confessing  Christ  in 
the  face  of  threatened  danger  (Act*4 : 8-12, 19) ;  (d) 
by  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  learned  the 
lesson  of  humility,  as  illustrated  by  his  own  sub- 
sequent epistles  (see  particularly  1  Pet.  1  :  6, 17  ;  3  : 15  ;  4  :  1»). 

And  observe  that  Peter's  sin,  repentance,  and 
pardon  afford  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  a  witness 
of  how  great  is  the  forgiving  kindness  of  the 
Lord,  and  how  large  his  pardoning  mercy,  even 
to  apostates.  Comp.  1  Tim.  1  : 16.  Again,  con- 
trast (1)  Peter  and  Jesus.  Jesus,  before  the 
high-priest,  with  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  testi- 
fies to  his  divinity,  and  so  surrenders  himself  to 
the  cross ;  Peter,  before  the  servants,  adds  an 
oath  to  his  denial  of  the  Lord,  and  so  escapes 
arrest.  (2.)  Peter  here  and  elsewhere.  He  who 
was  the  first  to  confess  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
was  the  first  to  deny  him  (comp.  Matt.  ie :  ie).  But 
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WHEN  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel  J  against 
Jesus  to  put  him  to  death. 

2  And  when  they  had  bound  him,  they  led  him 
away,  and  delivered  him k  to  Pontius  Piiate  the  gov- 
ernor. 


3  Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and 
brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 
priests  and  elders, 

4  Saying,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the 
innocent  blood.1    And  they  said,  What  is  that  to  us  ? 
see  thou  to  that. 


j  P«.  2  :  2 k  ch.  20  :  19 19  King*  <H  :  4. 


even  then  he  rebuked  Christ  for  prophesying 
his  passion  (Matt.  ie :  22) ;  no  wonder  that  he  now 
refused  to  share  it.  He  who  drew  a  sword  to 
resist  the  guard  (John  is  :  10)  lacked  courage  to 
resist  his  own  fears.  He  was  the  most  coura- 
geous and  the  most  cowardly  of  the  eleven.  He 
who  denied  now  never  denied  again,  but  learned 
well  the  needed  lesson  of  courage  and  caution. 
See  ref.  above  to  Acts  and  1  Peter.  That  the 
old  weakness  was  not,  however,  at  once  and  for- 
ever eradicated,  see  Gal.  2  :  11,  12.  (3.)  Rter 
and  Judas.  Both  looked  for  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah ;  both  were  disappointed  by  the  revelation 
of  a  suffering  Messiah ;  both  disowned  Him 
whom  they  had  once  followed.  But  Judas  did 
so  deliberately,  Peter  under  a  stress  of  unex- 
pected temptation ;  one  of  his  own  will,  the 
other  despite  the  purpose  of  his  better  self ;  one 
sought  refuge  from  remorse  in  death,  the  other 
from  the  burden  of  his  sin  in  the  forgiveness  of 
his  Lord. 


Ch.  27  : 1-10.  JESUS  IS  LED  TO  PILATE.— REMORSE 
AND  DEATH  OF  JUDAS.— FALSE  REPENTANCE  :  "  A  MAN 

MAT  KNOW  HIS  SIN,  CONCEIVE  AN  ABHORRENCE  OP  IT, 
REPENT  OF  IT,  CONFESS  IT,  RESTORE  HIS  ILL-GOTTEN 
GOODS,  RETIRE  FROM  THE  OCCASION,  AND  YET  BE  A 
FALSE  PENITENT,  LIKE  JUDAS." — (Quemel.) — INDIVID- 
UAL RESPONSIBILITY  ;  EVERY  SOUL  MUST  SEE  TO  ITS  OWN 

era. — SATAN  ENTICES  us  TO  SIN,  BUT  DESERTS  us  WHEN 

WE  HAVE  FALLEN  INTO  IT. — THE  REWARD  OF  APOSTASY 

(ver.  5  with  Acts  1  :  18).— THE  HYPOCRITE'S  CON- 
SCIENCE :  LAWFUL  TO  PAY  THE  PRICE  OF  BLOOD ;  UN- 
LAWFTTL  TO  PUT  IT  INTO  THE  LORD'S  TREASURY. — THE 

DEATH  OF  CHRIST  PROVIDES  A  RESTING-PLACE  FOR  THE 
OUTCAST. — A  MARVELLOUS  PROPHECY,  MARVELLOUSLY 

FULFILLED. — THE  PUNITIVE  POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  trial  before  Pilate  is  reported  by  the  four 
Evangelists,  most  fully  by  John.  See  below,  on 
ver.  11-31.  The  remorse  and  death  of  Judas  are 
described  only  by  Matthew  ;  a  different  account 
is  given  by  Peter  in  Acts  1 : 18,  19.  See  below, 
on  ver.  6-8. 

1,  2.  When  the  morning  was  come. 
"This  was  the  time  of  saying  their  phylacteries, 
namely,  from  the  first  daylight  to  the  third  hour. 
But  where  was  these  men's  religion  to-day  ? 
Did  you  say  your  phylacteries  this  morning,  my 
good  fathers  of  the  council,  before  you  came  to 
Bit  on  the  bench  ?  "— (Liffhtfoot.)->All  the  chief 
priests  and  elders.  Not  literally  all;  one,  at 


least,  was  probably  absent  (Luke  23 :  si). — Took 
counsel  to  put  him  to  death.  That  is,  to 
execute  the  death-sentence  already  passed 
upon  him.  The  language  implies,  not  a  formal 
trial  (as  Lange,  James  Morison,  Alford,  and 
others),  but  a  private  conference  to  devise  means 
for  the  execution  of  the  death-sentence.  The 
Jews  had  not  the  power  under  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment of  putting  to  death  (John  is :  31,  note),  and  a 
charge  of  blasphemy  would  be  looked  on  with 
as  much  indifference  by  Pilate  in  Jerusalem  as 
by  Gallic  in  Achaia  (Acts  is :  IS-IT).  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  present  some  other  charge,  and 
support  it  by  some  plausible  evidence.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  an  accusation  of 
sedition  (Lnke  23 : 2). — Pontius  Pilate  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Roman  provinces  were  of  two 
kinds,  Senatorial  and  Imperial.  The  latter  were 
governed  by  military  officers,  who  held  their 
office  and  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor. 
They  looked  after  the  taxes,  paid  the  troops, 
preserved  order,  and  administered  a  rude  sort  of 
justice  ;  from  their  decisions  there  was  ordina- 
rily no  appeal,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Judaea  was  an  Imperial  province  ;  Pon- 
tius Pilate  was  its  governor  or  procurator,  and 
was  directly  amenable  to  the  Emperor,  Tiberius 
Caesar,  for  his  administration.  On  his  character 
see  notes  on  John  (ch.  19 :  ie). 

3,  4.  Judas  *  *  *  *  repented  himself. 
There  are  two  Greek  words  used  in  the  N.  T., 
both  of  which  are  rendered  repent.  They  are 
not  quite  synonymous ;  the  one  (<i.ttavot<u)  sig- 
nifies literally  to  know  after,  and  hence  indicates 
a  change  of  mind  or  purpose  (Matt.  3 : 2,  note) ;  the 
other  (|U£*a,u^Aojua()  signifies  literally,  to  care 
after,  and  so  to  carry  a  burden  of  sorrow  for  the 
past.  The  latter  is  the  word  used  here.  The 
distinction  is  well  stated  by  Trench  :  "  He  who 
has  changed  his  mind  about  the  past  is  in  the  way 
to  change  everything  ;  he  who  has  an  after  care 
may  have  little  or  nothing  more  than  a  selfish 
dread  of  the  consequences  of  what  he  has  done." 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  mind  of 
Judas.— The  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Thirty 
shekels,  i.  e.,  $18  to  $20.  The  fact  that  this  was 
all  that  was  returned  indicates  that  it  was  all 
that  was  received ;  not  merely,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, earnest  money  paid  down  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain (ch.  26 :  IB,  note). — I  have  sinned  in  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  This 
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5  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  m  himself. 

6  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and 
said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood. 

7  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the 
potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 


8  Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  of  blood, 
unto  this  day. 

9  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  n  by  Jer- 
emy the  prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value  ; 

10  And  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord 
appointed  me. 


m  2  Sam.  17  :  23 ;  Pi.  65  :  23 ;  Acta  1  :  18 n  Zech.  11  :  12,  13. 


language  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
Judas'  betrayal  was  a  stratagem  to  compel  Christ 
to  declare  himself  the  Messiah.  The  word  trans- 
lated sin  (uuuttTurw),  though  literally  meaning 
to  err,  in  the  N.  T.  usage  always  signifies  moral 
wrong,  never  a  mere  error  in  judgment.  The 
Jewish  law  required  the  court  to  receive  any  new 
evidence  for  the  accused,  even  after  conviction 
and  sentence.  I  believe  that  this  was  an  attempt 
on  Judas'  part,  under  this  well-known  provision, 
to  offer  evidence  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and 
so  secure  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him.  In  refusing  to  receive  his  testi- 
mony the  court  violated  its  own  rule  of  proced- 
ure. Dr.  Robinson,  it  is  true,  places  this  testi- 
mony of  Judas  subsequent  to  the  condemnation 
of  Pilate.  But  he  assigns  no  adequate  reason 
for  departing  from  the  order  indicated  by  Mat- 
thew, and  his  hypothesis  does  not  agree  with  the 
narrative.  This  interview  between  Judas  and 
the  court  was,  apparently,  while  the  court  was  in 
session,  and  in  the  Temple  (vere.  3, 5) ;  and  after 
Jesus  was  conducted  to  Pilate,  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  or  at  least  an  important  portion 
of  them,  seem  not  to  have  returned  to  the  Tem- 
ple till  they  had  seen  the  crucifixion  accom- 
plished (ven.  20,  41).  I  judge,  then,  that  Judas 
came  to  the  council  while  they  were  deliberating 
how  to  execute  the  death-sentence  which  they 
had  pronounced  (ver.  i),  and  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  reversal  of  that  sentence.  Observe 
the  significance  of  his  testimony.  "  Had  our 
Lord  been  condemned  to  death  on  the  evidence 
of  one  of  his  own  disciples,  it  would  have  fur- 
nished infidels  with  a  strong  argument  against 
Christ  and  the  Christian  religion.  'One  of  his 
own  disciples,  knowing  the  whole  imposture,  de- 
clared it  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  put  to  death  as  an  impostor  and 
deceiver.'"  —  (Adam  Clarke.}  —  See  them  to 
that.  Rather,  TTiou  shalt  see  to  that.  The  verb 
is  in  the  indicative;  not  the  imperative  mood. 
Pilate  repeats  the  same  language  to  the  multi- 
tude (ver.  24).  Both  Pilate  and  the  priests  are  un- 
conscious witnesses  tO  the  truth  (Ezek.  18  : 4  ;  Gal.  6 : 5). 

5.  In  the  Temple.  The  word  so  rendered 
daoc),  is  ordinarily  employed  in  the  N.  T.  to 
designate  the  Holy  Place  which  was  God's  special 
abode,  and  which  the  priests  alone  might  enter 
(Mark  is :  38 ;  Luke  i :  9).  If  this  be  the  meaning  here, 
Judas  came  to  the  entrance,  and  when  the  money 


was  refused,  cast  it  through  the  open  door  into  the 
Holy  Place  in  a  rage,  and  went  away.  I  should 
think  it  more  probable,  with  Bengel,  that  the  word 
here  stands  for  the  more  general  one  (it^o<r), 
usually  employed  to  designate  the  whole  sacred 
edifice  with  its  outbuildings.  Probably  the  San- 
hedrim were  still  in  session  in  the  council-cham- 
ber (tee Lake  22 :  ee,  note),  and  Judas  entered  during 
their  deliberations  to  offer  his  evidence  to  the 
innocence  of  the  accused,  which,  by  the  rules  of 
Jewish  procedure,  they  were  required  to  receive. 
— And  departed,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself.  Lange  supposes  that  he  first  attempted 
to  retire  from  the  world  and  do  penance  by  a  life 
of  solitude,  and  that  not  till  afterwards  did  de- 
spair drive  him  to  suicide.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  consultation  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money,  reported  in  the  succeeding 
verse,  took  place  till  after  the  crucifixion. 

6-8.  It  is  not  lawful.  Because,  being 
blood-money,  they  regarded  it  as  unclean  (see  Dent. 
23 :  is).  "  Blind  and  merciless  priests,  very  careful 
in  laying  out  Judas'  money,  but  not  in  the  least 
concerned  what  will  become  of  his  soul."  — 
(Quesnel.)  Comp.  Matt.  23 : 14,  2£-33.  A  strange 
conscience  that  pays  blood-money  without  scru- 
ple, but  scruples  to  give  it  to  the  Lord.  But  it 
is  better  than  the  modern  conscience  which  takes 
the  devil's  money  for  the  devil's  work,  and  is 
appeased  by  paying  a  part  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord. — The  price  of  blood.  That  is,  For 
blood  —  the  murderer's  wages. — The  potter's 
field.  A  place  from  which  clay  had  been  exca- 
vated for  some  well-known  potteiy,  and  pur- 
chased for  so  small  a  price  because  of  its  now 
useless  character.  —  To  bury  strangers  in. 
Possibly,  as  Alford,  for  stranger  Jews,  quite  as 
probably  for  Gentiles,  more  probably  for  both. 
It  was  to  be  a  burial-place  for  the  poor  and  the 
unknown.  The  site  of  this  field  is  unknown ; 
the  traditional  site  is  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  south  of  Mount  Zion.  That 
the  "field  of  blood"  should  ever  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  spot  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  Church  histoiy.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact. 
It  was  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  soil 
of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly  con- 
suming bodies  buried  in  it ;  and  in  consequence 
either  of  this,  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great 
quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away ;  among 
others,  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218,  for  their 
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Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  Helena 
for  that  at  Rome. — Unto  this  day.  This  ex- 
pression indicates  that  some  time  elapsed  between 
the  event  and  the  publication  of  Matthew's  gospel. 
Comp.  ch.  38  : 15. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Judas  in  Acts 
1  : 18,  19,  is  quite  different  from  that  given  here. 
The  most  common  explanation  is  also  the  most 
natural,  viz.,  that  Judas  hanged  himself  as  de- 
scribed by  Matthew,  that  the  cord  broke  and  in 
the  fall  he  was  mangled  in  the  manner  described 
by  Peter,  that  his  suicide  took  place  in  the  field 
purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  blood  money, 
and  from  the  double  circumstance  of  this  pur- 
chase and  his  death  it  was  called  the  field  of  blood, 
and  that  Peter's  expression:  "He  purchased  a 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity,"  is  a  bitter 
ironical  reference  to  the  recompense  of  Judas' 
treachery,  which  would  be  understood  by  his 
hearers,  to  whom  the  facts  were  all  well  known. 
"  Prof.  Hackett,  referring  to  a  suggestion  that 
he  may  have  hung  himself  upon  a  tree  overhang- 
ing the  valley  of  Hinnom,  says :  '  For  myself,  I 
felt,  as  I  stood  in  the  valley  and  looked  up  to  the 
rocky  terraces  which  hang  over  it,  that  the  pro- 
posed explanation  was  a  perfectly  natural  one. 
I  was  more  than  ever  satisfied*  with  it. '  He  found 
the  precipice,  by  measurement,  to  be  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  olive- 
trees  growing  near  the  edges,  and  a  rocky  pave- 
ment at  the  bottom,  so  that  a  person  who  fell 
from  above  would  probably  be  crushed  and 
mangled,  as  well  as  killed." — (Andrews.) 

9,  10.  Then  was  fulfilled,  etc.  There  is 
no  such  prophecy  in  Jeremiah.  It  occurs  in 
Zechariah  11  :  12,  13.  Either  the  Evangelist 
quoted  from  memory  and  made  a  mistake  in  his 
citation  (Afford),  or  he  referred  to  Jeremiah 
because  his  Book  was  placed  first  in  the  Books 
of  the  Prophets  (Lightfool),  or  by  a  transcriber's 
error  Jeremiah  was  substituted  for  Zechariah 
(Barnes,  James  Morisori).  In  the  Greek  manu- 
script, words,  proper  names  especially,  were  often 
abridged.  Mr.  Barnes  claims  that  the  change  by 
the  transcriber  of  a  single  letter  Iriou  (Jeremiah) 
for  Zriou  (Zechariah),  would  account  for  the  mis- 
take. The  prophecy  itself  is  mystical,  and  would, 
I  believe,  be  inexplicable  but  for  its  historical  ful- 
fillment. It  is  in  these  words  (Henderson's  trans- 
lation):  "And  I  said  to  them,  If  it  be  good  in 
your  eyes,  give  my  reward ;  and  if  not,  forbear. 
So  they  weighed  my  reward,  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Cast  it  to  the 
potter,  the  splendid  price  at  which  I  was  esti- 
mated by  them  !  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  and  cast  them  into  the  House  of  Jehovah 
to  the  potter."  Apparently  the  prophet  calls 
for  his  recompense ;  the  people  offer  him  a  con- 
temptible sum ;  the  Lord  regards  it  as  offered 
to  himself ;  and  he  directs  it  to  be  contemptuously 


rejected  by  being  thrown  to  the  potter  in  the 
Temple,  a  symbolic  act  which  in  some  way,  not 
now  very  clear,  expressed  scorn  or  contempt. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  this,  which  was  a  prophetic 
act,  the  same  sum,  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  are  paid 
as  the  price  tot  the  Saviour's  blood  ;  the  money 
is  returned  by  the  traitor,  to  the  priests  in  the 
Temple;  the  priests,  regarding  it  with  abhor- 
rence, refuse  to  put  it  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord ;  and  it  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  potter's 
field.  The  correspondence  between  the  prophecy 
and  its  fulfillment  is  the  more  striking  because  of 
the  difference  of  the  circumstances  in  the  two 
cases.  A  comparison  of  the  quotation  with  the 
original  prophecy  indicates  that  it  is  made  from 
memory ;  it  is  not  verbally  exact.  • 

CHAKACTEK  AND  CAREER  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 
— The  character  of  Judas  Iscariot  is  an  enigma. 
He  is  called  by  Christ  to  be  a  disciple,  is  ordained 
as  an  apostle,  is  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
power  is  conferred  on  him  to  work  miracles  (Luke 
6:i6;  Matt.  ch.  10),  and  he  is  made  treasurer  of  the 
band  (John  12 :  s).  He  deserts  the  cause  to  which  he 
has  voluntarily  consecrated  himself,  betrays  his 
Master  for  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(Matt,  ae :  is,  note),  personally  conducts  the  guard  to 
Christ's  place  of  retreat,  and  shows  himself  both 
to  the  Master  and  his  followers  as  a  traitor,  thus 
indicating  a  nature  not  only  dead  to  conscience, 
but  indifferent  to  the  just  scorn  and  contempt  of 
his  companions.  Yet  when  his  treachery  is  con- 
summated he  is  filled  with  remorse  at  a  result 
which  he  might  easily  have  anticipated  even  if 
Christ  had  not  explicitly  foretold  it,  he  endeavors 
to  repair  the  wrong  by  a  voluntary  testimony  to 
the  innocence  of  the  accused,  returns  the  money 
paid  him  for  his  treachery,  and  evinces  the  bit- 
terness of  his  remorse  by  his  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion. In  the  interpretation  of  this  enigma  two 
extreme  hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  each  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  false  in  fact,  and  to 
lose  the  lesson  of  Judas'  life  and  death.  The 
first  supposes  him  to  have  joined  the  disciples 
solely  from  worldly  and  selfish  motives,  and  to 
have  abandoned  them  solely  to  secure  the  prof- 
fered bribe.  This  interpretation  of  his  character 
is  inconsistent  with,  (1)  his  selection  by  Christ, 
who  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  chosen  as  an 
apostle  one  who  was  a  traitor  in  thought  and 
feeling  from  the  outset ;  (2)  the  smallness  of  the 
bribe.  This  thirty  shekels  was  equal  to  £18 
to  $20 ;  making  a  fair  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence in  values  between  that  age  and  this,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  $150  of  our  cur- 
rency. This  sum  would  hardly  of  itself  consti- 
tute an  adequate  motive  for  such  a  deed  of 
infamy,  even  to  the  most  avaricious  ;  (3)  the 
fact  that  the  offer  of  betrayal  originated  with 
Judas  ;  the  bribe  was  not  first  proffered  to  him. 
(4.)  Judas'  disappointment,  remorse,  and  return 
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of  the  bribe.  If  the  money  was  the  sole  motive 
of  his  treachery,  there  is  nothing  to  account 
for  this.  The  second  hypothesis  regards  him 
as  the  victim  of  a  delusion  rather  than  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  crime.  It  supposes  that  Judas  was 
a  sincere,  though  mistaken  and  worldly-minded 
disciple  of  Jesus  ;  that  he  believed  Jesus  to  be 
the  long-looked  for  Messiah  ;  that  he  was  impa- 
tient of  his  Master's  delay  in  publicly  declaring 
himself  and  inaugurating  his  Messianic  kingdom  ; 
that  he  therefore  resorted  to  a  stratagem  and 
contrived  Christ's  arrest,  fully  believing  that, 
thus  compelled  to  exert  his  miraculous  powers 
for  his  own  deliverance,  he  would  assert  his  Mes- 
siahship  and  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  that  when  the  result  proved  so  different  and 
so  disastrous,  the  mistaken  disciple  was  over- 
whelmed with  remorse  and  despair.  See  this 
view,  in  a  modified  form,  defended  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  Acts,  ch.  1 ;  he  maintains  that 
Judas  did  not  destroy  himself,  truly  repented  of 
his  sin,  did  what  he  could  to  undo  his  wicked  act, 
and  that  "there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the 
final  damnation  of  Judas  in  the  sacred  text." 
This  view  is  inconsistent,  (1)  with  Judas'  recep- 
tion of  the  bribe.  If  his  treachery  were  a  mere 
stratagem,  surely  he  might  have  contrived  some 
other  way  of  accomplishing  it.  By  his  compact 
with  the  priests,  his  withdrawal  from  the  Supper 
table,  and  his  accompanying  the  band  to  Geth- 
semane,  he  emphasizes  his  entire  separation  from 
the  disciples ;  (2)  with  his  own  language,  "  I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood  (ver.  3,  note) ;  (3)  with  the  subsequent  lan- 
guage of  Peter  and  the  disciples  respecting  him. 
He  "  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  in- 
iquity." "Judas  by  transgression  fell,  that  he 
might  go  to  his  oion  place  (ACU  i :  is,  25) ;  (4)  with 
Christ's  language,  who  designates  him  as  "  the 
son  of  perdition  "  (John  IT  :  12)  and  declares  of  him 
that  "it  were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  born  "  (Matt.  «s :  24).  Some  light  on  the  true 
interpretation  of  Judas'  character  and  career  is 
thrown  by  a  consideration  of  the  following  facts : 
(1.)  All  the  disciples  originally  expected  that  an 
immediate  and  earthly  kingdom  would  be  set  up 
by  Christ.  This  expectation  they  retained  to  the 
last  (Matt.  19 :  2T ;  Luke  19 :  n).  When  he  disavowed 
this,  many  who  had  followed  left  him  (John  e :  ee). 
Thus  in  them  all  there  was  a  conflict  between  per- 
sonal allegiance  to  their  Master,  and  worldly  am- 
bition, strengthened  by  life-long  religious  preju- 
dice derived  from  priestly  and  Pharisaic  teaching. 
(2.)  The  name  Iscariot  (probably  of  Kerioth),  indi- 
cates that  Judas  was  originally  a  resident  of  Keri- 
oth,  a  town  of  southern  Judea.  In  that  case  he 
was  the  only  Judean  amongthe  twelve,  and  of  them 
all,  therefore,  the  onemost  likely  to  beimbued  with 
the  Jewish  worldly  ideas  respecting  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  with  the  narrow  national  prejudices 


against  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  with  reverence  for  the  priesthood, 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  Jewish  church  and  reli- 
gion; th,e  one  most  likely,  therefore,  to  take 
offence  at  Christ's  distinct  renunciation  of  a 
temporal  kingdom,  distinct  declaration  of  a  king- 
dom open  to  the  Gentile  nations,  and  emphatic 
denunciation  of  the  religion  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  Pharisees.  (3.)  He  did  not  inaugurate 
any  measures  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master  until 
after  Christ's  final  and  public  rupture  with  the 
hierarchy,  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  in  his  Temple  min- 
istry, his  declaration  (in  the  parables  of  the  two 
sons  and  the  wicked  husbandmen)  that  the  king- 
dom would  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  his  prophecy  to  his  own  disciples, 
in  language  still  more  distinct,  that  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
founded  on  its  rums,  after  the  Messiah's  death, 
and  only  in  the  far  future,  at  his  second  coming 
(Matt.,  ch»p«.  21-24).  (4.)  The  immediate  occasion  of 
Judas'  compact  with  the  priests  was  Christ's 
public  rebuke,  administered  at  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Martha,  and  accompanying  a  still 
more  explicit  prophecy  of  his  approaching  death 
(Matt.  a« :  8-ie).  I  believe,  then,  that  Judas  origi- 
nally followed  Jesus,  as  did  the  rest,  from  a 
mixed  motive,  partly  drawn  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, partly  by  a  real  reverence  for  Christ  and 
the  moral  beauty  of  his  teaching ;  that  in  all  the 
disciples  there  was  at  first  a  perplexity,  and  then 
a  conflict  between  ambition  and  spiritual  love, 
as  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  was  more  and 
more  clearly  disclosed ;  that  in  the  eleven  Christ 
conquered,  in  the  twelfth  ambition ;  that,  disap- 
pointed by  Christ's  prophecy  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings and  death,  and  the  approaching  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  priesthood,  and  religion, 
and  angered  by  the  personal  rebuke  publicly 
administered  to  him,  Judas  abandoned  what 
seemed  to  him  a  failing  cause,  hoping  by  his 
treachery  to  gain  a  position  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence in  the  Pharisaic  party ;  that  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  constituted  not  the  main,  but 
only  an  incidental  motive ;  that  his  treachery 
brought  him,  as  treachery  always  does,  only  the 
contempt  of  the  priesthood,  who  used  him  as 
their  tool  and  then  cast  him  away ;  that  his  con- 
science was  tardily  awakened,  by  his  disappointed 
ambition,  to  a  sense  of  his  fruitless  sin  and  his 
public  ignominy,  but  not  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt 
before  God  or  his  need  of  an  opportunity  for 
pardon ;  that  thus  his  experience  resembled  that 
of  King  Saul,  not  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (i  s«m. 

15  :  30;  Lake  15  :  18,  19  ;  and  see  ref.  below)  ;  that  by  offering 

a  tardy  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  and 
returning  the  bribe,  he  endeavored  to  undo  his 
work,  but.  could  not ;  and  so,  rejected  by  the 
priests,  scorned  by  the  disciples,  and  scourged 
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11  And  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor:  and  the 
governor  asked  him,  saying,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews  ?    And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  sayest. 

12  And  when  he  was  accused  of  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  he  answered  °  nothing. 


13  Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how 
many  things  they  witness  against  thee  ? 

14  And  he  answered  him  to  never  a  word  ;  insomuch 
that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly. 


o  chap.  26  :  63. 


by  his  own  conscience,  he  sought  refuge  from 
himself  in  death.  The  lessons  of  his  life  appear 
to  me  to  be,  (1)  that  one  may  be  high  in  Christ's 
church,  but  no  true  disciple,  an  apostle  and  an 
apostate  (Matt.  7 : 22;  i  Cor.9 : 27) ;  (2)  the  growth  of 
sin — worldliness  leads  to  ambition,  ambition  to 
estrangement  from  Christ,  estrangement  to  apos- 
tasy, treachery,  and  death.  Hence  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  is  a  warning  to  all  worldly  profess- 
ors of  religion  who  endeavor  to  serve  both  God 
and  mammon  (2  Tim.  4 : 10) ;  (3)  the  nature  of  true 
repentance.  In  the  case  of  Judas  the  external 
signs  are  not  wanting.  He  confesses  his  guilt ; 
endeavors,  by  testifying  to  the  innocence  of  Je- 
eus,  to  repair  the  wrong  which  he  has  done  ;  re- 
turns the  money  ;  proves  by  his  death  how  deep 
is  his  sorrow.  But  the  internal  spirit  of  true 
repentance  is  wanting.  It  is  a  sense  of  shame 
before  men,  rather  than  of  guilt  before  God ;  its 
poignancy  is  due  rather  to  the  fruitlessness  than 
the  enormity  of  his  guilt ;  it  is  manifested  in 
remorse  for  the  past,  not  in  any  new  purpose  for 
the  future ;  and  it  leads  not  to  a  new  life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  but  to  a  despairing  death.  Re- 
pentance is  inspired  chiefly  by  conscience,  re- 
morse chiefly  by  pride,  avarice,  or  self-esteem  ; 
repentance  inspires  to  a  new  life,  remorse  leads 
to  despair  and  death ;  repentance  seeks  forgive- 
ness, remorse  oblivion ;  repentance  conducts 
Peter  to  Christ,  remorse  drives  Judas  from  him. 
See  note  on  Peter's  denial  of  his  Lord,  p.  264. 
And  for  illustrative  passages  on  true  and  false 
repentance  see  the  following  :  True  repentance — 
2  Sam.  24  : 10 ;  1  Kings  8  :  46-50  ;  Ezra  9  :  6-13 ; 
Neh.  1  :  6,  7 ;  9  :  33 ;  Psalm  51 ;  Dan.  9:5-7; 
Luke  15  : 17,  18 ;  2  Cor.  7  :  9-11 ;  false  repent- 
ance—Gen. 4  :  13;  Lev.  26  :  36 ;  Deut.  28  : 
65-67 ;  1  Sam.  15  :  30  ;  Micah  7  :  17  ;  Luke  13  : 
28 ;  Rev.  6  : 15-17. 

Ch.  27  : 11-31.    TRIAL  BEFORE  PILATE.— THE  VALUE 

OF  POPULARITY  :  THE  CROWD  GIVES  LIBERTY  TO  THE 
MURDERER,  AND  THE  CROSS  TO  THE  SON  OP  GOD.— THE 
CRIME  OP  ENVY  (18):  "LIKE  THE  WORM,  IT  NEVER 
RUNS  BUT  TO  THE  FAIREST  FRUIT;  LIKE  A  CUNNING 
BLOODHOUND,  IT  SINGLES  OUT  THE  FATTEST  DEER  IN 
THE  FLOCK." — GOD'S  MERCY:  HE  USES  EVEN  THEIR 
SUPERSTITION  FOR  THE  RECLAMATION  OP  THE  SUPER- 
STITIOUS (19). — THE  CURSE  OF  AN  APOSTATE  AND  PER- 
SECUTING CHURCH :  IT  IS  THE  CHIEF  PRIESTS  WHO 
INCITE  THE  CRY,  CRUCIFY  HTM  (20). — PASSION  CAN 
GIVE  NO  REASON  FOR  ITS  DEMANDS!  CONVICTED  OP 
INJUSTICE,  IT  ONLY  CRIES  OUT  THE  MORE  (23).— THE 
U8ELES8NESS  OP  MERE  CEREMONIAL. — Xo  ONE  CAN 
ESCAPE  HIS  JUST  RESPONSIBILITIES  (24). — THE  AUDA- 


CITY AND  THE  COWARDICE  OP  CRIME :  IT  DARES  ALL 
CONSEQUENCES  BEFOREHAND,  AND  TRIES  TO  BVADE 
THEM  AFTERWARD  (25  with  Acts  5  :  28). — THE  CROWNED 
SUFFERER :  HIS  PATIENT  SUFFERING  CROWNS  HIM  WITH 
IGNOMINY  HEBE,  WITH  GLORY  HEREAFTER  (27-29  with 

Phil.  2 :  6-11). 

The  trial  of  Christ  before  Pilate  is  reported  by 
the  four  Evangelists :  Mark  15  : 1-23 ;  Luke  23  : 
1-25 ;  John  18  :  28  to  19  : 16.  Of  this  trial  John 
gives  the  fullest  account.  For  consideration  of 
Pilate's  character  and  the  practical  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  his  course,  see  notes  there.  Mat- 
thew's account  of  the  mockery  by  the  soldiers 
(vet.  28-so)  is  the  fullest ;  and  he  alone  recounts 
Pilate's  wife's  dream  (ver.  19)  and  his  hand-wash- 
ing (ver.  24, 25).  Mark's  account  is  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  Matthew's,  except  some  additional 
information  respecting  Barabbas.  Luke  alone 
gives  the  accusation  preferred  by  the  Jews 
against  Jesus  (ver.  2,  a)  and  the  sending  of  Jesus 
to  Herod  (ver.  4-12).  Combining  the  four  accounts, 
the  probable  order  of  events  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Jesus  is  brought  before  Pilate,  who  de- 
mands the  accusation ;  this  demand  the  priests 
endeavor  to  evade  (John  is ;  29-32) ;  they  then  accuse 
him  of  sedition  (Lnke  23  : 2,  a) ;  Pilate  examines 
Christ  privately  in  respect  to  this  charge,  and 
acquits  him  (John  is :  ss-ss) ;  in  the  clamor  of  voices 
which  ensues  he  catches  the  word  Galilee,  learns 
that  Jesus  is  a  Galilean,  and  sends  him  to  Herod 
(Lake  23 : 4-is) ;  on  his  return  he  repeats  his  declara- 
tion of  Jesus'  innocence,  but  proposes  as  a  com- 
promise to  scourge  him  (Luke  23 :  is-n) ;  at  the  same 
time  some  among  the  crowd  demand  the  custom- 
ary release  of  a  prisoner  (Mark  is :  s),  and  Pilate  pro- 
poses to  release  Jesus  to  them ;  while  waiting 
for  their  response  he  receives  his  wife's  message 
(Matt.  27 : 19) ;  the  people,  being  instigated  by  the 
priests  (Mark  is :  n),  demand  the  release  of  Barab- 
bas and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Matt.  27 : 20-23 ;  Mark 

15  : 11-14 ;  Lnke  S3  :  17-23 ;  John  18  :  39,  4<>)  ;     Pilate  Washes 

his  hands  in  attestation  of  his  own  innocence 
(Matt.  27 : 24),  and  delivers  Jesus  to  the  soldiers, 
who  scourge  and  mock  him  (Matt.  27 :  26-30 ;  Mark 
i»:  is-19  j  John  i« :  i-s) ;  he  makes  two  more  attempts 
to  save  Jesus,  by  appealing  first  to  the  pity  and 
then  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  (John  19 : 4-15), 
but  finally  yields  to  the  mob  and  delivers  our 

Lord  to  be  crucified  (Matt.  27  :  31 ;  Mark  15  :  20 ;  Luke 
23 :  24,  26  ;  John  19  :  16). 

11-14.  The  governor.  Pilate.  See  above 
on  ver.  2. — Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? 

This  examination  was  preceded  by  a  charge  of 
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15  Now  f  at  that  feast  the  governor  was  wont  to  re- 
lease unto  the  people  a  prisoner,  whom  they  would. 

16  And  they  had  then  a  notable  prisoner,  called 
Barabbas. 

17  Therefore,  when  they  were  gathered  together, 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release 
unto  you  ?  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ? 

18  For  he  knew  that  for  envy « they  had  delivered 
him. 

iq  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment-seat,  his 
wife  sent  unto  him,  saying.  Have  tnou  nothing  to  do 
with  that r  just  man  ;  for  1  have  suffered  many  things 
this  day  in  a  dream  because  of  him. 


20  But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the 
multitude  that  they  should  ask  *  Barabbas,  and  destroy 
Jesus. 

21  The  governor  answered    and   said    unto    them, 
Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  ? 
They  said,  Barabbas. 

22  Pilate  saith  rnto  them,  What  shall  I  do  then  with 
Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ  ?     They  all  say  unto  him, 
Let  him  be  crucified. 

23  And  the  governor  said,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he 
done  ?    But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying,  Let '  him 
be  crucified. 


p  Mark  15  :  6,  etc. ;  Luke  23  :  17,  etc. ;  John  18  :  39,  etc. . .  .q  Prov.  27  :  4  ;  Eccles.  4  :  4. . .  .r  I«.  53  :  11  ;   Zech.  9:9;  Luke  23  :  47  ; 
1  Pet.  i  :M;   I  John  3  :  I 3  Acts  3:14 t  ch.  SI  :  38,  39. 


sedition,  preferred  by  the  priests  (Luke  23 :  t,  3).  It 
is  more  fully  reported  by  John  (ch.  is  •.  28-38,  notes). 
Jesus  was  acquitted. — He  answered  nothing. 
He  first  explains  to  Pilate  the  nature  of  his  king- 
dom, and  satisfies  him  that  he  is  innocent  of 
sedition ;  after  that  he  keeps  silence.  He  will 
answer  honest  perplexity,  but  not  willful  slan- 
der. 

15-18.  The  governor  was  wont  to  re- 
lease unto  the  people  a  prisoner.  This 
custom  is  mentioned  in  all  the  Gospels ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  secular  history,  and  its  origin  is 
unknown,  but  its  significance  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  "  In  a  conquered  country  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  are  generally  regarded  as 
so  distinct  from  those  of  the  people,  that  even  the 
punishment  of  criminals,  especially  those  guilty 
of  political  crimes,  is  regarded  as  in  some  sense 
an  injury  to  the  community.  A  foreign  power 
comes  and  establishes  itself  over  them,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  even  wholesome  control 
should  be  unpopular,  and  that  the  pardon  of  a 
state  criminal  should  be  regarded  as  a  boon 
from  the  authorities — a  suitable  contribution 
from  the  government  to  the  means  of  rejoicing 
at  a  great  public  festival." — (Jacob  Abbotfs  Cor- 
ner-Stone.)— Notable.  Rather  notorious;  the 
original  (tnlai\unc)  is  capable  of  either  a  good  or 
a  bad  sense. — Called  Barabbas.  Some  man- 
uscripts have  here  and  in  the  following  verse 
Jesus  Barabbas.  Barabbas  means  son  of  Abba,  or 
son  of  his  father.  Pilate's  question,  then,  would 
be,  Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you,  Jesus 
the  son  of  Abba,  or  Jesus  called  the  Messiah  ? 
External  evidence  does  not  support  this  reading, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  Jesus  was 
omitted  by  some  scribe  in  the  early  copies  from 
motives  of  reverence,  than  that  it  was  subse- 
quently added.  Of  Barabbas  nothing  more  is 
known  than  what  is  told  in  the  four  Gospels. 
He  was  one  of  a  band  (Mark  is :  7),  probably  their 
leader,  and  had  committed  both  robbery  and 
murder  in  the  insurrection  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  (Luke  23 : 19 ;  John  is  :4o). — He  knew  that, 
etc.  Probably,  therefore,  he  knew  something 
about  Jesus  before  this  time  ;  he  had  given  the 
band  of  soldiers  for  his  arrest  (John  is :  a,  aote),  and 


certainly  knew  something  of  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  priests.  See  note  on  character  of 
Pilate,  John  19  : 16.  Observe  the  indirect  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  prosecution  of 
Christ  by  the  priests,  and  compare  their  spirit 
with  that  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  3 : 29,  so).  In 
support  of  this  statement  respecting  their  mo- 
tives, see  John  11  :  48-50. 

19.  This  incident  of  Pflate's  wife's  dream  is 
recorded  only  by  Matthew.  Nothing  is  known 
of  her. — He  was  set  down  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat. Formally  to  adjudicate  the  case  ; 
the  previous  examinations  had  been  informal 
and  preliminary.  For  illustration  of  judgment- 
seat  see  John  19  : 13,  note. — Have  thou  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  just  man ;  i.  <?.,  have 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  for  his  condemnation. 
— In  a  dream.  The  Romans  had  great  faith  in 
dreams.  Homer  declared  that  "  they  come  from 
Jove".  In  obedience  to  dreams  the  great  Em- 
peror Augustus  went  begging  money  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  They  were  employed  by 
God  throughout  the  O.  T.  tunes  for  prediction 
or  for  warning,  but  generally  either  to  those  who 
were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  20 : 3-7),  Laban  (Gen.  31 :  24), 
the  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  40 :  s),  Pharaoh  (Gen. 
41 :  i-s),  the  Midiauite  (judge*  7 : 13),  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (Dan.  2  : 1,  etc. ;  4 :  10-18),  the  magi  (Matt.  »  :  12),  Pi- 

late's  wife  (Matt.  27  -.  19) ;  or  to  God's  servants 
during  the  periods  of  their  most  imperfect 
knowledge  of  him,  as  in  the  cases  of  Abraham 

(Gen.  15  :  12),  Jacob  (28  :  12-15),  Joseph  (37  :  5-lfl),  SolO- 

mon  (i  King«  3 :  s),  and  Joseph,  husband  of  Mary 
(Matt,  i .-  20;  11 : 13, 19, 22)  In  this  case  I  believe  that 
God,  who  made  use  of  the  star  to  direct  the 
astrologers  to  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  made  use  of  a 
dream  to  warn  Pilate  from  participating  in 
Christ's  condemnation. 

2O-23.  While  Pilate  was  receiving  this  mes- 
sage from  his  wife  and  waiting  the  answer  to  his 
question  of  ver.  17,  the  chief-priests  and  elders 
were  busy  in  the  crowd,  persuading  them  what 
answer  to  give.  That  their  outcry,  Let  him  be 
crucified,  was  vehement  and  tumultuous,  is  indi- 
cated by  ver.  34  and  Luke  23  :  23.  Observe  that 
Pilate  appeals  for  Christ's  release  with  shrewd- 
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24  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing, 
but  thai  rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and 
washed  his*  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  :  see  ye  to  it. 

25  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said,  His" 
blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children. 

26  Then  released  he  Barabbas  unto  them  :  and  when 
he  had  scourged  w  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  cru- 
cified. 

27  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into 
the  common  hall,  and  gathered  unto  him  the  whole 
band  of  soldiers. 


28  And  they  stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet 
robe. 

29  And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, 
they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right  hand : 
and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  x 
him,  saying,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  ! 

30  And  they  spit?  upon  him,  and  took  the  reed,  and 
smote  him  on  the  head. 

31  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  him,  they  took 
the  robe  off  from  him,  and  put  his  own  raiment  on  him, 
and  led  z  him  away  to  crucify  him. 


Deut.  21:8... 


Dent.  19  :  10  ;    Josh.  2  :  19  ;    Acts  5  :  28....  w  Isa.  63  :  5  ;    Luke  18:33....x  Pa.   69  :  19,  20...  y  Isa.  49  :  7  j 
50  :  6  ;  63  :  J,  7.  .  .  .z  Numb.  16  :  35  j   1  Kings  21  :  10,  13  ;  Acts  1  :  58  ;   Heb.  13  :  12. 


ness.  Jesus  which  is  called  the  Messiah  is  an  ap- 
peal to  their  patriotism ;  What  evil  hath  he  done? 
to  their  sense  of  justice.  Comp.  his  later  en- 
deavors, John  19  :  5,  13,  14.  Crucifixion  was  a 
Roman  punishment,  and  the  erection  of  a  cross 
on  Jewish  soil  was  itself  a  sign  of  the  national 
degradation.  The  demand  for  crucifixion  shows 
how  far  passion  swayed  the  mob,  who  uncon- 
sciously fulfilled  Christ's  own  prophecy  (John 

3  :  14 ;  8  :  28 }. 

24,  23.  He  could  prevail  nothing ;  that 
is,  by  persuasion,  and  he  was  not  willing1  to 
hazard  a  conflict  with  the  mob  lest  he  should  be 
accused  to  the  emperor  of  indifference  to  his 
interests  (John  19:12). — He  took  water  and 
washed  his  hands.  The  washing  of  hands 
as  betokening  innocence  from  blood-guiltiness  is 
described  in  Deut.  21  :  6-9 ;  and  the  Jews  would 
therefore  have  understood  this  symbolic  act. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pilate 
derived  it  from  the  Jews.  Ablutions  were  per- 
formed in  ancient  Greece,  and  probably  in  Rome, 
by  private  individuals,  when  they  had  polluted 
themselves  by  any  criminal  action. — See  ye  to 
it.  Rather,  Ye  shall  see  to  it.  See  note  on  ver.  4. 
— His  blood  be  on  us.  But  later  they  com- 
plained of  the  Apostles,  that  by  their  preaching 
"  they  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us  " 
(ACUS  :  as).  If  Pilate' s  endeavor  was  to  appeal  to 
the  priests'  dread  of  divine  punishment,  by 
throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  them,  it 
signally  failed.  The  terrible  imprecation  of  this 
verse  was  terribly  answered  in  subsequent  his- 
tory, in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  fell  upon  all 
who  participated  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
Not  only  was  the  crucifixion,  which  the  Jews  de- 
manded to  be  inflicted  on  Jesus,  inflicted  on 
myriads  of  Jews  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
not  only  were  they  sold  as  slaves  in  great  num- 
bers for  less  than  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid 
to  Judas,  but  the  judgments  of  God  followed 
significantly  the  individuals  who  were  most 
prominent  in  this  crime.  "  Before  the  dread 
sacrifice  was  consummated,  Judas  died  in  the 
horrors  of  a  loathsome  suicide.  Caiaphas  was 
deposed  the  year  following.  Herod  died  in 
infamy  and  exile,  stripped  of  his  procurator- 
ship  very  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  very  charges 


he  had  tried  by  a  wicked  concession  to  avoid. 
Pilate,  wearied  out  with  misfortunes,  died  in 
suicide  and  banishment,  leaving  behind  him  an 
execrated  name.  The  house  of  Annas  was  de- 
stroyed a  generation  later  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
and  his  son  was  dragged  through  the  streets, 
and  scourged  and  beaten  to  his  place  of  murder." 
— (Farrar.) 

26-31.  Of  this  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  sol- 
diers Matthew  gives  the  fullest  account.  Cru- 
cifixion was  always  preceded  by  scourging. 
The  scourge  con- 
sisted of  several 
chains  or  thongs 
of  leather  with 
pieces  of  metal 
or  bone  affixed  to 
them  which  cut 
at  every  stroke  a 
bloody  furrow  in 
the  quivering  flesh.  Our 
illustrations  are  taken,  one 
from  an  original  found  at 
Herculaneum,  the  other  from 
a  bas-relief.  Scourging  itself 
often  produced  death.  The 
common  hall,  which  Mark  in 
SCOURGES.  the  original  more  specifically 
describes  as  the  court-yard  («i;xi]c),  was  proba- 
bly the  central  court  around  which  the  Jewish 
house  was  usually  constructed.  See  Matt.  26 : 69, 
note.  The  place  I  believe  to  have  been,  not  the 
palace  of  Herod  as  Alford  supposes,  but  the 
tower  of  Antonia.  See  John  18  :  28,  note.  The 
whole  band,  or  cohort,  which  was  gathered  ^to  join 
in  the  mockery,  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion, 
embracing  from  three  to  six  hundred  men ;  but 
here  probably  only  that  portion  of  the  band  or 
cohort  which  was  then  actually  on  service.  The 
scarlet  robe  (//tajuv?),  was  a  short  and  light  man- 
tle originating  with  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly 
or  Macedonia,  whence  it  was  imported  into 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  became  a  regular 
equestrian  costume  of  the  period.  The  ac- 
companying illustration,  from  a  Greek  vase, 
will  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  its  char- 
acter than  any  description.  In  Mark  and  John 
it  is  described  as  a  "  purple  robe,"  but  Matthew 
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alone  gives  in  the  original  its 
technical  name.  Both  scar- 
let and  purple  were  worn 
as  marks  of  pre-eminence 

and     Wealth    (Lake   16  :  19 ;    Rev. 

17:4).  Alford  suggests  that 
this  scarlet  robe  may  have 
been  the  one  hi  which  Herod 
arrayed  Christ.  This  is  pos- 
sible, but  hardly  probable. 
The  word  in  Luke  rendered 
gorgeous  (Aa^»^o?),  indicates 
rather  a  white  robe  (Luke 
ss :  ii,  note).  It  is  not  known 
WOBP~~  with  certainty  what  was  the 

KUIili..  .  »  i      •  i   • 

plant  employed  in  making 
the  crown  of  thorns.  Matthew  calls  it  the  acan- 
thus ( uxuvSo),  but  neither  this  nor  the  traditional 
plant  known  as  spina  christi  fully  answers  the 
conditions  of  the  narrative.  Some  flexile  shrub 
or  plant  must  be  understood,  possibly  some  va- 
riety of  the  cactus  or  prickly  pear.  Thorn  bushes 
of  various  kinds  are  plentiful  in  Palestine.  Our 
illustration  presents  a  not  uncommon  species. 


CROWN  OF    THORNS. 

Meyer  supposes  that  the  object  of  the  thorn  crown 
was  not  to  occasion  pain  but  "  to  mock  ;  "  but  the 
common  conception  of  the  thorns,  pressed  into  a 
lacerated  and  bleeding  brow,  agrees  better  with 
the  narrative,  though  not  necessitated  by  it. 
The  reed  may  have  been  the  stalk  of  any  plant, 
or  a  trne  reed,  or  some  instrument  made  from  it. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the 
Papyrus  antiquorum  or  paper  reed  of  the  an- 
cients. It  grows  still  hi  great  quantities  near  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  Other  varieties  of  reeds  are 
found  along  the  Jordan,  and  elsewhere  in  Pales- 
tine. Arrows,  fishing-rods,  pens,  canes  for  meas- 
uring and  other  purposes,  were  made  from  the 
reed.  A  long  cane,  with  a  sponge  affixed  to 
the  end  of  it  for  cleansing  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
was  a  common  article  of  Roman  furniture.  This 
may  have  been  the  reed  here  used  by  the  soldiers. 
This  hour  of  Christ's  coronation  in  mockery 
has  been  well  described  as  the  hour  of  Christ's 
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grandeur.  "He  was  King 
then,  and  was  indeed 
crowned.  No  throne  was 
like  the  steps  on  which  he 
stood.  No  imperial  per- 
son was  so  august  as  this 
deridedandmartyredJew. 
If  he  had,  by  a  resort 
to  violence,  relieved  nun- 
self,  he  would  have  been 
discrowned.  To  suffer  in 
sweet  willingness ;  to 
have  the  suffering  roll  to 
unknown  depths  and  not 
to  murmur — this  was  to 
be  a  king  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  conception  of 
kingship." — (Henry  Ward 
BeecJier's  Sermons,  Har- 
per's Ed.) 

31.  His  own  raiment,  (iiidnor).  The 
cloak  described  in  Matt.  24  : 18,  note. 

Ctf  27  :  32-56.  THE  CRUClFIXION.-CHRisT's  MEET- 
ING OP  DEATH  :  WITH  PEBPECT  COMPOSURE  AND  WITH 

A  SOUL  ALERT  (ver.  34).— THE  INSENSIBILITY  OP  THE 
HUMAN  HEART  :  ILLUSTRATED  IN  GAMBLING  AT  THE 
FOOT  OF  THE  CROSS  (35). — CHRIST  IS  NUMBERED  WITII 
TRANSGRESSORS.  IT  IS  NO  INTOLERABLE  HARDSHIP  TO 
BE  SO  NUMBERED  IP  GOD  AND  OUR  OWN  CONSCIENCE 
APPROVE  US.  WE  ARE  THEN  NUMBERED  WITH  CHRIST 
(38).— THE  TRUE  AND  THE  FALSE  TEST  OF  RELIGION. 
THE  TRUE  TEST,  THE  POWER  IT  GIVES  TO  CONFER 
BLESSING  UPON  OTHERS  ;  THE  FALSE  TEST,  ITS  SUPPOSED 
POWER  TO  CONFER  BLESSING  ON  OURSELVES  (42). — GOD 
PERMITS  HIS  BELOVED  TO  SUFFER  (43),  BUT  MAKES  THEM, 
WITH  CHRIST,  MORE  THAN  CONQUERORS  IN  SUPPER- 
ING.— THE  TESTIMONY  OP  NATURE  TO  THE  DIVINITY  OF 

THE  SON  OP  GOD  (45).— SPIRITUAL  LONELINESS  DOES 
NOT  ALWAYS  PROVE  THAT  GOD  HA8  WITHDRAWN  PROM 
us.  THE  TESTIMONY  op  CHRIST'S  AGONY  TO  HIS  LOVE 
FOR  US,  TO  THE  REAL  BURDEN  OF  SIN  TO  A  SINLESS 
SOUL  (46).  —  THE  WORLD'S  MISINTERPRETATION  OP 
CHRIST'S  SUFFERINGS.  IT  CAN  NEVER  UNDERSTAND 
HIS  CRY  (47-49).— BOLDNESS  OP  ACCESS  GIVEN  TO  GOD 
IN  CHRIST  (51).— HE  is  OUB  RESURRECTION  (52,  53). 

— THE  DANGER  OP  PASSION,  PRIDE,  AND  PREJUDICE, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  CHIEF-PRIESTS.  THE  BEAUTY 
OP  PATIENCE,  LONG-SUPPERING,  AND  LOVE,  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  CHRIST.  —  CHRIST,  AS  OUR  EXAMPLE 

TEACHES  US  HOW  TO  DIE  ;  BY  HIS  DEATH  HE  TEACHES 
US  THE  DIVINE  LOVE,  AND  THE  CURSE  OF  SIN ;  IN  HIS 
DEATH  HE  BEARS  OUR  9INS  THAT  WE  MAY  NO  MOKE 

BEAR  THEM  (2  Cor.  5  :  21 ;  1  Pet.  2  :  24). 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE.  The  crucifixion  is  re- 
corded by  the  four  Evangelists.  Comp.  Mark 
15  : 21-11 ;  Luke  23  : 26-49 ;  John  19  : 17-30.  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  are  almost  exactly  parallel ;  the 
differences  are  only  verbal.  Luke  and  John  both 
narrate  incidents  not  recorded  by  the  others. 

The  most  casual  reader  of  the  N.  T.  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Evan- 
gelical narratives.  They  could  not  be  more 
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32  And  as  they  came  out,  they  found  a  man  of  Cy- 
rene,  Simon  by  name  :  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his 
cross. 


33  And  when  they  were  come  unto  a  place  called 
Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  skull, 


absolutely  colorless  if  they  were  official  reports 
by  Pilate  or  his  subordinates.  There  is  not  a 
single  epithet  employed  to  express  or  excite, 
either  indignation  against  the  crucifiers,  or  rev- 
erence or  compassion  for  the  crucified.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  deduce  any  doctrinal  conclusion. 
Simply  the  facts  are  stated.  Their  singular  im- 
partiality is  of  itself  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
their  divine  inspiration ;  for  the  story  of  the  cross 
has  acquired  its  power  in  part  from  the  marvel- 
ous self-restraint  of  the  historians.  They  have 
placed  before  the  world  the  scene  as  they  saw  it ; 
each  new  generation  sees  through  a  clear  and 
colorless  atmosphere  the  Crucified  One,  undraped 
with  the  rhetoric  of  feeling ;  His  death  is  elo- 
quent because  the  story  is  told  without  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  latest  ages  can  say,  Not  only  our 
ears  have  heard,  but  our  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  suffering  Lord.  Following  their  example 
I  shall  endeavor  in  these  notes  simply  to  give 
such  information  as  will  better  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  comprehend  the  facts.  He  who  believes 
that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  enthronement  of 
God,  because  the  supreme  display  of  Divine  love 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  among  whom  he  in- 
cludes himself,  cannot  look  upon  the  Crucified 
One  with  compassion ;  nor  upon  the  crucifiers 
with  hate.  The  admonition  of  Christ,  "Weep 
not  for  me,"  forbids  pity  ;  the  prayer  of  Christ, 
"Father  forgive  them,"  forbids  wrath.  The 
spirit  with  which  the  redeemed  in  heaven  ap- 
proach the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world  (Rev.  5: 12),  is  that  in  which  we  are  to 
approach  Him  on  earth.  . 

Grouping  the  four  narratives,  the  incidents 
which  they  narrate  appear  to  be  substantially  as 
follows :  An  association  of  women  was  organized 
in  Jerusalem  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  con- 
demned criminals.  They  followed  Jesus  to  the 
cross,  perhaps  are  the  women  referred  to  in  Luke 
23  :  27,  and  offered  him,  before  his  crucifixion, 
an  anodyne  composed  of  vinegar  and  gall,  called 
by  Mark  15  :  23,  "  wine  and  myrrh."  He  declined 
it  because  he  would  not  meet  death  with  a  stu- 
pefied soul.  Its  object  was  to  deaden  his  sen- 
sibilities (ver,  34 ;  Mark  15 : 23).  The  cross  was  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  and  Jesus  was  nailed  to 
it.  At  this  time  he  uttered  the  prayer,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  " 
(Luke  23: 34).  The  clothing  of  criminals  was  a 
perquisite  of  the  Koman  soldiers.  They  sat  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  to  divide  Christ's  gar- 
ments. His  tunic  was  a  seamless  robe  of  fine 
texture.  One  of  the  company  produced  dice, 
the  Roman  medium  for  gambling,  and  they  com- 
menced to  cast  lots  for  the  possession  of  this 


robe  (vers.  35, 36).  At  a  little  distance  stood  a  group 
of  Galilean  women,  among  whom  was  Mary. 
Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  anguish,  did  not 
forget  hers,  and  commended  her  to  the  keeping 
of  the  beloved  disciple  (John  19 : 26, 27).  It  was 
customary  to  bear  before  the  prisoner,  con- 
demned to  death,  an  inscription  which  designated 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  This 
inscription,  written  by  Pilate  in  the  three  lan- 
guages of  the  tune,  that  of  the  court,  Latin,  that 
of  the  Gentile  population,  Greek,  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  was  fastened  to  the 
cross,  above  the  head  of  the  Divine  Sufferer  (ver.  37). 
With  him  were  crucified  two  brigands  (ver.  ss,  note). 
Of  these  one  joined  in  the  taunts  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  the  other  reproached  his  companion,  con- 
fessed his  sin,  and  appealed,  not  in  vain,  to  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  for  salvation  (Luke  23 : 39-43). 
The  priests,  the  soldiers,  and  those  that  passed  by, 
taunted  the  Lord  with  his  seeming  impotency 
and  approaching  death ;  but  he  made  no  re- 
sponse (vers.  40-^14 ;  Luke  23  :  36,  37).  At  length  a 

preternatural  darkness,  such  as  often  precedes 
an  earthquake,  began  to  gather  over  the  scene. 
With  a  cry  of  agony,  full  of  mystery  to  us,  as  it 
was  to  those  who  stood  at  the  cross,  he  appealed 
to  his  God,  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him  ; 
then  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  clear  and  full  to 
the  last,  "It  is  finished!"  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  (ven.  46-so).  It  was  three  o'clock  (the 
ninth  hour),  which  was  the  hour  of  evening 
sacrifice.  The  long-presaged  earthquake  came. 
The  veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent,  the  graves  were 
opened ;  subsequently  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose.  The  sublimity  of  Christ's  death, 
not  less  than  the  portents  which  accompanied  it, 
wrung  from  the  Roman  centurion  the  confession 
"Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God"  (ver.  M;  Mark 
is :  39).  To  hasten  the  death  of  the  crucified  the 
soldiers  broke  the  the  legs  of  the  two  thieves  ; 
but  seeing  that  Jesus  was  already  dead,  pierced 
his  side,  out  of  which  came  blood  and  water 
(John  »  :  3i-4s).  The  incidents  of  the  weeping 
women,  Christ's  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  penitent  thief,  are  peculiar  to 
Luke ;  see  notes  there.  The  reply  of  Pilate  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  priests  against  his  in- 
scription, the  women  at  the  cross,  and  the  pierc- 
ing of  Christ's  side,  are  peculiar  to  John  ;  see 
notes  there.  For  the  incidents  peculiar  to  Mat- 
thew or  common  to  the  four  Evangelists,  see 
notes  below. 

32.  And  as  they  came  out.  That  is,  from 
the  city  ;  the  place  of  execution  was  without  the 
city  walls  (Heb.  is :  12).  This  was  customary 

among  the  JeWS  (Numb.  15  :  35 ;  1  Kings  21  : 13 ;  Acts  7  •.  58), 
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and  also  among  the  Romans. — A  man  of  Cy- 
rcnr,  siiMon  by  name.  He  is  described  by 
Mark,  15  :  21,  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they 
are  the  persons  mentioned  in  Romans  16  :  13 
and  1  Tim.  1  :  20  or  Acts  19  :  33,  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty of  him  ;  but  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a 
Jewish  pilgrim  from  Africa  is  a  reasonable  one. 
Cyrene  was  a  city  of  Libya,  the  capital  of  Cyre- 
naica;  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks 
about  B.  c.  632 ;  stood  on  table-land  1,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  was  at 
this  time  a  Roman  city,  and  united  in  govern- 
ment with  the  not  distant  island  of  Crete. 
That  it  was  the  abode  of  many  Jews  is  indicated 
by  Acts  6  :  9,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  Cyrenian  Jews  had  a  synagogue  of  their  own 
in  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  first  Christian  teach- 


ers were  Cyrenians  (ACU  n :  20;  is :  i).— Him  they 
impressed  to  bear  his  cross.  This  is  the 
proper  translation  of  the  Greek.  The  Roman 
officer  had  official  authority  to  press  into  the 
military  service,  for  a  special  purpose,  either 
horses  or  men.  See  note  on  Matt.  5  :  41.  Jesus 
at  first  carried  his  own  cross  (John  19 : 17),  as  the 
convict  customarily  did ;  there  is  no  positive 
authority  for  what  is,  however,  a  reasonable 
surmise,  that,  weakened  by  want  of  sleep  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  sustain  it. 
This  opinion  is  embodied  in  ancient  art,  which 
represents  him  as  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  cross. 

33.  Golgotha.  A  Hebrew  word,  meaning 
a  skull.  From  its  Latin  equivalent  calvaries 
comes  our  English  word  Calvary,  which  occurs 
iu  the  English  N.  T.  only  in  Luke  23  :  33,  where 
it  should  be  translated  "a  skull."  The  signifi- 


GOLGOTHA. 

cance  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  suppose 
that  it  was  the  common  place  of  execution,  and 
that  the  skulls  of  those  who  were  executed  lay 
about ;  others  that  it  was  a  bare  rounded  knoll, 
in  form  like  a  skull.  This  opinion  is  the  sole 
foundation  for  the  almost  universal  impression 
that  it  was  a  hill.  The  location  of  this  place  of 
execution  is  unknown.  There  are  three  hypo- 
thetical sites.  The  first,  which  is  supported  by 
an  ancient  tradition,  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  cut  by  the  dome  to  the  reader's 
right.  But  the  ancient  traditions  are  of  very 
small  value  in  determining  the  Biblical  sites  ;  the 
monks  who  designate  the  place  of  execution  and 
burial,  point  out  with  equal  certainty  the  holes 
In  the  rock  in  which  the  cross  was  planted !  If, 
as  is  probable,  this  site  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
within  the  city  walls,  it  cannot  be  the  true  Gol- 


gotha. The  second  hypothesis  is 
that  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  asserts 
that  Golgotha  was  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah,  and  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  to  the  read- 
er's left  in  the  picture,  covers  the 
true  site.  He  designates  a  cave 
beneath  this  dome  as  the  probable  burial-place. 
But  this  view,  which  rests  mainly  on  architectu- 
ral arguments,  based  on  the  character  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  is  not  generally  accepted  by 
scholars,  who  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  Mosque  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.  A  third  theory  identifies  Gol- 
gotha with  the  mound  in  the  foreground  of  our 
illustration,  now  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jere- 
miah. It  is  situated  about  forty  rods  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Damascus  gate.  The  cave 
sepulchre  beneath  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  may  have  been  the  burial-place. 
But  of  this  hypothesis  we  can  only  say  that  there 
is  nothing,  except  its  distance  from  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  opposed  to  it.  All  that  we  can  know  of 
Golgotha  is  that  it  was  near  the  city  (John  19 : 20), 
apparently  near  a  public  highway  (Mark  is :  29),  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  gardens 
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34  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  a  with 
gall :  and  when  he  had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not 
drink. 

35  And  b  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments, 


casting  lots ;   that  it   might  be   fulfilled  which  was 
spoken0  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments 
among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots. 
36  And  sitting  down,  they  watched  him  there  ; 


a  P».  69  :  21 b  Ps.  22  :  16 ;  Mark  15  :  24,  etc. ;  Lnke  23  :  34,  etc. ;  John  19  :  24,  etc c  Ps.  22  :  18. 


which  surrounded  Jerusalem  (John  19 : 41),  and  is, 
as  indicated  by  Luke's  language,  "  the  place  called 
the  skull,"  a  well-known  spot. 

34.  They  gave  to  him  vinegar  to  drink 
mingled  with  gall.     Mark  says,  "  wine  min- 
gled with  myrrh,"  but  the  difference  is  purely 
verbal.     "As  the  wine  used  by  the  soldiers  was 
a  cheap,  sour  wine,  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
vinegar,  and  as  myrrh,  gall,  and  other  bitter  sub- 
stances are  put  for  the  whole  class,  there  is 
really  no  difference  in  these  passages." — (Alex- 
ander.)   It  was  customary  to  give  a  stupefying 
drink  to  criminals  on  their  way  to  execution. 
This  was  probably  the  draught  offered  to  our 
Lord,  perhaps  by  the  women  referred  to  in  Luke 
23  :  27 ;  see  note  there.    Christ,  when  he  knew 
from  the  taste  its  object,  refused  to  partake,  an 
indication  that  he  deliberately  chose  to  have  all 
his  powers  alert  at  this  last  hour.    There  is  no 
reason  for  the  belief  that  it  was  offered  to  him 
twice,  or  in  a  spirit  of  rancor  and  scoffing. 

35,  38.  And  they  (the  soldiers)  crucified 
him.      According  to  Mark  (is  •.  25),  it  was  the 
third  hour ;    that  is,  9  A.  M.,  but  this  may  mean 
that  the  third  hour  had  already  passed.     See 
John  19  : 14,  note. — And  parted  his  garments 
casting  lots.     Of  this,  John  gives  a  fuller  ac- 
count.    See  notes  on  John  19  :  23,  24. — That  it 
might  he  fulfilled.    This  clause  is  omitted  by 
all  the  best  manuscripts  and  the  best  scholars. 
It  was  probably  added  in  the  margin  by  some 
ancient  harmonist,  from  John  19  :  24.   The  refer- 
ence is  to  Psalm  22  : 18. — They  watched  him 
there.     This  was  customary,   to  prevent  the 
crucified    person   from   being   taken  down    by 
friends.    There  were  four  soldiers  (John  19 : 23). 

THE  NATURE  OP  CRUCIFIXION.  —  Crucifixion 
was  used  as  a  punishment  by  Grecians,  Komans, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  but  not  by  the 
Jews.  Its  infliction  by  the  Romans  was  a  badge 
of  Israel's  servitude.  To  hang  even  a  corpse 
upon  a  tree  was  accounted  among  them  the 
greatest  indignity  (Deut.  21 :  M,  js).  The  lingering 
death  of  the  cross  rendered  crucifixion  eminent 
in  cruelty  even  in  that  crnel  age.  Cicero  called 
it  a  punishment  most  inhuman  and  shocking,  and 
wrote  of  it  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
eyes  and  ears  and  every  thought  of  man.  It  was 
reserved  by  the  Romans  for  slaves  and  foreign- 
era.  There  were  three  forms  of  crosses,  the  first 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  X,  called  the  crux 
decussato,  or,  later,  St.  Andrew's  Cross ;  one  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T,  called  the  crux  commissa, 


THE  THBEE   CROSSES. 


or,  later,  St.  Anthony's  cross ;  and  third,  the 
Latin  cross,  or  crux  immissa,  like  the  preceding 
one,  except  that  the  upright  beam  projected 
above  the  horizontal  one.  There  is  also  the 
Greek  cross,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of 
equal  length  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
in-the  centre.  That  the  Latin  cross  was  the  one 
on  which  Jesus  was  crucified  is  indicated  by  uni- 
form tradition,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  upon  it  over  his  head.  The  con- 
vict was  fastened  to  the  cross,  sometimes  as  it 
lay  upon  the  ground,  sometimes  after  its  erec- 
tion. In  the  former  case  the  body  was  terribly 
wrenched  when  the  cross  was  raised  and  dropped 
into  its  place ;  the  concussion  often  dislocated 
the  limbs.  To  fasten  the  sufferer  to  the  cross 
his  hands  were  nailed  to  the  crosspiece ;  the  feet 
were  sometimes  bound,  sometimes  nailed.  That 
the  latter  course  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  Christ 
is  indicated,  though  not  demonstrated,  by  Luke 
24  :  39,  40.  The  feet  were  probably  nailed  sepa- 
rately, not,  as  represented  in  most  art,  and  purely 
for  artistic  reasons,  with  one  foot  lying  over  the 
other  and  both  transfixed  with  one  nail.  Lest 
the  hands  and  feet  should  not  bear  the  strain,  a 
little  wooden  pin  projected  just  below  the  thigh, 
which  afforded  the  body  a  partial  though  painful 
support.  There  was  no  support  to  the  feet, 
though  this  is  sometimes  represented  in  art.  The 
crucified  person  was  not  raised  high  in  air ;  his 
feet  were  but  a  little  above  the  ground.  In  this 
respect  the  common  art  representations  are  not 
true  to  the  facts. 

Thus,  with  no  vital  organ  directly  touched,  the 
victim  was  left  to  die.  The  heat  of  the  Oriental 
sun,  the  festering  of  the  undressed  wounds,  the 
increased  torment  produced  by  every  attempted 
movement  to  secure  relief,  the  burning  fever,  the 
throbbing  head,  the  intense  thirst — all  combined 
to  make  death  by  crucifixion  as  horrible  as  it  was 
protracted.  See  an  elaborate  description  of  it  in 
Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  and  one  more  scientifically 
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vt  And  set  up  over  his  head,  his  a  cusation  written, 
THIS  IS  JESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 

38  Then  were  there  two  thieves  d  crucified  with  him  ; 
one  on  the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the  left. 

39  And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging ' 
their  heads, 

40  And  saying,  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.    If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross. 

41  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocking T  him^ 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said, 


42  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save.    If  he 
be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from 
the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him. 

43  He  trusted  in  God  ;  let*  him  deliver  him  now,  if 
he  will  have  him  ;  for  be  said,h  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

44  The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him, 
cast  the  same  in  his  teeth. 

45  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness' 
over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour. 

46  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying.  Eli,  Eli.  lama  sabachthani?  that  is  to 
say,J  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 


d  Isa.  53  :  12.... e  Pa.  22  :  7  ;   109  :  25. . .  .f  Job  13  :  9 ;  Pi.  35  :  16;  Isa.  28  :  22  ;  Luke  18  :  32.   .  .g  Ps.  3  :  2  ;  22  :  8  ;  42  :  10  ;  71  :  11.... 
h  John  5  :  11,  18;   10:  30,36....!  A.IU.  8  :  9.  ...j  Ps.  22:  1;   leu.  53  :  10  ;  Lam.  1  :  12. 


full  in  Stroud's  Physical  Cause  of  Christ's  Death. 
So  great  were  the  tortures  of  this  lingering  death 
that  there  are  many  ancient  instances  of  men 
who  bought  with  large  bribes  the  privilege  of 
being  executed  in  some  other  manner,  and  the 
death  was  ordinarily  hastened  by  the  wearied 
executioners,  by  a  thrust  with  the  spear  or  a  blow 
with  the  club. 

37,  38.  Set  up  over  his  head  his  accu- 
sation. It  was  customary  to  bear  before  the 
condemned  an  inscription  which  designated  his 
crime,  and  which  was  subsequently  attached  to 
the  cross.  Such  was  this  inscription.  On  the 
variations  in  the  Evangelists'  report  of  it,  see 
John  19  : 19,  20,  notes.— Two  thieves.  Rather, 
brigands,  for  this  is  the  significance  of  the  original 
(xijafiff).  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  band  of  which  Barabbas  was  the 
leader  (Mark  is :  7).  Christ's  crucifixion  between 
them  was  a  literal  fulfillment  of  prophecy  (Mark 

15  :  28;  Isaiah  53  :  12). 

39-43.  The  three  Synoptists  mention  this 
mockery  ;  John  does  not.  Three  classes  are  de- 
scribed as  participating  in  it.  The  passers-by 
(ver.  39),  that  is,  those  casually  going  to  and  from 
the  city;  the  chief  priests  (ver. 41);  and  the  sol- 
diers (Luke  23 :  se). — Wagging  their  heads.  A 
symbol  of  derision  (jobi6:4;  p«aim22:7) — Thou 
that  destroyest  the  temple  *  *  *  save 
thyself.  The  reference  is  to  John  2  :  19,  and 
the  language  here  and  in  verses  62,  63,  indicates 
that  their  misrepresentation  of  his  language  upon 
his  trial  (ch.  se :  ei)  was  wilful.  —  He  saved 
others.  Not  a  real  acknowledgment  of  his 
saving  power ;  the  language  is  that  of  bitter 
irony. — Himself  he  cannot  save.  An  uncon- 
scious utterance  of  the  truth,  like  the  accusation 
preferred  against  him  as  "a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners."  If  he  had  saved  himself  he  could 
not  have  saved  others  (cb.  26 :  53, 54).— He  is  the 
King  of  Israel  !  Not,  according  to  the  best 
manuscripts,  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  as  in  our 
English  version.  The  language  is  that  of  taunt, 
and  refers  to  the  inscription  upon  the  cross ; 
and  its  object  was,  perhaps,  in  part  to  tarn  the 
edge  of  its  sarcasm  against  the  nation.  "  Ho ! 
Ho !  he  is  the  king  of  Israel !  let  him  descend 
from  the  cross  now,  and  we  will  believe  in  him." 


If  he  had  done  so  it  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence in  their  belief,  for  they  resisted  the  greater 
miracle  of  his  resurrection  (ct  ss :  14,  is). — Let 
him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have  him. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  false  idea  of  special 
Providence.  Many  still  think  that  he  who  seems 
to  be  deserted  by  God  cannot  be  a  son  in  whom 
he  is  well  pleased,  and  that  God  may  always  be 
expected  to  interfere  immediately  to  save  his 
children  from  unjust  suffering.  Observe,  by 
comparison  with  Psalm  22,  written  by  David  at 
least  a  thousand  years  before  this  time,  a  singular 
testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  prophecy. 

44.  The  brigands  also     *    *    *    *     up- 
braided   him.      Luke  23  :  39  gives   the   lan- 
guage which  seems  to  have  been  employed  only 
by  one.    Of  the  penitence  of  the  other,  Matthew 
and  Mark  make  no  mention.     The  hypothesis 
that  both  at  first  reviled  and  one  afterwards 
repented,  a  supposition  entertained  by  some  of 
the  older   commentators,  is  much  less  proba- 
ble than  that  Matthew  and  Mark  omit,  perhaps 
are  not  acquainted  with,  the  incident  of  the  peni- 
tent thief,  and  simply  speak  of  the  derision  in 
general  terms. 

45.  From  the  sixth  hour.    Twelve  o'clock. 
On  the  discrepancy  between  this  verse  and  John 
19  : 14,  see  note  there. — There  was  darkness 
over  all  the  land  until  the  ninth  hour. 
That  is,   3  p.  M.      It  is  neither    necessary  nor 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  darkness  envel- 
oped the  whole  earth.    The  original  (y>]),  here 
rendered  land,  is  often  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  a 

limited  territory  (Matt.  2  :  6,  SO,  81 ;  4  :  U;  11  :  S4;  14  :  34). 

The  darkness  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
an  eclipse,  for  the  Passover  was  celebrated  at  the 
full  moon,  when  the  moon  is  opposite  the  sun. 
It  may  have  been  a  natural  phenomenon,  premon- 
itory of  the  earthquake  which  followed.  Stroud 
(Physical  Cause  of  Christ's  Death)  gives  a  number 
of  illustrations  of  similar  phenomena  of  darkness 
connected  with  earthquakes  or  volcanoes.  The 
fact  is  mentioned  by  the  three  Evangelists,  but 
not  by  John  ;  and  the  early  fathers  appealed  to 
profane  testimony  in  attestation  of  it.  Words- 
worth notes  the  contrast  between  this  darkness 
and  that  in  Egypt:  "Then  the  Hebrews  had 
light  in  their  dwellings  while  the  rest  of  Egypt 
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47  Some  of  them  that  stood  there,  when  they  heard 
that,  said,  This  man  calleth  for  Elias. 

48  And  straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and  took  a 


sponge,  and  filled  it  with k  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a 
reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink. 

49  The  rest  said,  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will 
come  to  save  him. 


was  dark ;  but  now,  when  the  true  Passover  is 
killed  by  them,  they  are  in  darkness,  and  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  is  about  to  be  poured  on  the 
Gentile  world."  It  is  not  possible  to  misappre- 
hend the  solemn  significance  of  this  act,  repre- 
senting the  sympathy  oi  nature  with  its  crucified 
Lord ;  nor  necessary  to  attempt  any  detailed 
interpretation,  such  as  that  it  represented  his 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness  and  his 
present  want  of  heavenly  comfort  (Matthew 
Henry),  or  God's  detestation  of  the  crime,  and 
his  future  blinding  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Calvin), 
or  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  going  out 
of  the  light  of  the  world  (Adam  Clarke). 

46.  Jesus  when  he  had  cried  with  a 
loud  voice.  Literally  a  great  voice,  i.  e.,  with 
the  voice  still  strong,  unweakened  by  approach- 
ing death.  On  the  significance  of  this  fact  see 
John  19 : 84,  nut  e.—  I'M  i,  Eli,lama  sabacthani. 
Quoted  from  Psalm  22  : 1.  The  first  two  words 
are  Hebrew,  the  latter  two  Chaldaic.  Mark's 
language,  Eloi,  is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  form,  having 
the  same  meaning. — My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
following  Lightfoot,  proposes  to  translate  this 
To  what  (sort  of  persons,  understood)  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  thus  rendering  it  simply  as  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  at  the  wickedness  of 
his  crucifiers ;  but  this  appears  to  me  untenable, 
because,  though  the  language  of  Mark  (ii?  tl  ,us 
iyxurtlinec:)  is  capable  of  this  translation,  the 
language  of  Matthew  (ivuri  fit,  etc.)  is  not ;  and  it 
weakens  the  force  of  the  cry,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
mere  yielding  at  last  to  the  taunts  which  up  to 
this  point  Christ  has  borne  in  a  sublime  silence. 
Accepting  our  English  translation  as  correct,  how 
shall  we  understand  it  ?  Certainly  not  (a)  as  the 
outcry  "of  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour  and 
not  of  his  divinity  "  (James  Morison) ;  for  there 
is  no  Scriptural  authority  whatever  for  thus  dis- 
criminating a  part  of  Christ's  life  and  experience 
as  divine  and  a  part  as  human,  a  refinement  of 
scholastic  theology  which  deprives  both  his  ex- 
ample and  his  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature 
of  their  true  meaning  and  power ;  nor  (6)  as  spo- 
ken in  our  name,  and  as  a  lesson  for  us  that  we 
should  never  despair,  even  though  God  hides  his 
face  from  us  ( Wordsworth).  This  lesson  is  sub- 
limely taught  by  the  cry  of  Christ  in  this  hour. 
But  to  suppose  that  he  uttered  it  for  the  purpose, 
is  to  deprive  it  of  all  moral  power,  and  to  throw 
over  his  utterances,  even  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred,  the  suspicion  that  they  are  not  simple 


truth,  but  have  been  uttered  for  dramatic  effect ; 
nor  (c)  that  it  is  simply  "  an  expression  of  agony 
couched  in  the  devout  language  of  Scripture." — 
(Furness.)  Doubtless  it  is  this ;  but  Christ 
would  not  have  taken  the  language  of  Scripture 
if  it  did  not  exactly  express  his  experience. 
These  are  all  evasions,  not  interpretations  of  the 
passage,  (d.)  Nor  are  we  to  hold  ourselves  de- 
barred from  all  endeavor  to  understand  their 
meaning. — (Bloomfield.)  The  words  are  written 
for  our  profit,  though  to  be  studied  in  humility, 
and  with  a  consciousness  that  the  experience 
which  they  indicate  defies  our  analysis  and  tran- 
scends our  perfect  conception.  The  student 
may  obtain  some  light  in  such  a  study  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  facts :  (1.)  Jesus  is 
represented  in  the  N.  T.  as  subject  to  the  whole 
experience  of  spiritual  conflict  which  belongs  to 
man.  No  philosophy  which  ignores  or  elimi- 
nates this  truth  can  interpret  the  temptation,  or 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  or  the  ,cry  upon  the 

CrOSS  (comp.  Matt.  4  :  1-11 ;  Prel.  Note,  §  6,  p.  39  ;  ch.  26  :  36- 
46,  note  ;  Les«on«  of  Gethsemane,  p.  293).  (2.)  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Prophets  (isaiah  53 : 6,  e)  and  the  Epis- 
tles (2  Cor.  5  :  21 ;  Gal.  3  :  13  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  24)  as  taking  Upon 

himself  the  penalty  of  our  sins ;  and  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  represented  throughout  the  Bible  as 
spiritual  separation  from  God  (Dent.  32: 20;  Prov.  i: 

24-29  ;   Isaiah  64  :  7 ;   Mlcah  3  :  4;    S  Thesg.  1  :  »).       (3.)  Some 

help  toward  an  understanding  of  this  cry  may  be 
derived  from  that  phase  of  Christian  experience 
in  which,  while  the  intellect  still  holds  fast  to  its 
belief  in  God,  the  heart  feels  his  presence  no 
more,  and  the  soul  is  in  darkness,  in  spite  of  its 

faith  in  God  (comp.  Matt.  11  :  1-6,  note ;  Exod.  17:4;  1  Klngt 
19  : 10  j  Psalm  10  : 1 :  Jer.  12  : 1,  2).  (4.)  That  there  Was 

an  inward  conflict  in  Christ's  soul  is  indicated 
by  the  twofold  nature  of  the  cry  ;  " My  God" 
indicates  an  unrelaxed  hold  on  him ;  "forsaken 
me"  indicates  a  sense  of  bereavement  of  the 
divine  presence.  If  these  are  inconsistent,  the 
inconsistency  repeats  itself  frequently  in  Chris- 
tian experience.  (5.)  It  expresses  surprise,  as 
though  some  new  and  unexpected  anguish  had 
been  added  to  that  already  borne,  and  the  indi- 
cation certainly  is  that  a  cry  which  neither  the 
physical  anguish  nor  the  taunts  of  his  foes  could 
wring  from  his  lips  was  wrung  by  this  mysterious 
agony  of  separation  from  his  God.  (6.)  It  is 
the  cry  of  innocence ;  the  lost  know  that  they 
are  forsaken,  but  know  why,  and  do  not  call  on 
God  as  their  God.  It  was,  therefore,  no  literal 
transfer  of  the  experience  of  remorse  and  spir- 
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50  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice, 
yielded  up  the  ghost 

51  And,  behold,  the  veil1  of  the  temple  was  rent™  in 
twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  earth  did 
quake,  and  the  rocks  rent ; 


52  And  »  the  graves  were  opened  ;  and  many  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  °  slept,  arose, 

53  And  came  out  of  the  graves  r  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
many. 


1  Kxod.  86  :  31  ;  Lev.  16  :  2,  15  ;   SI  :  23  j    2  Chron.  3  :  14. . .  .m  Is».  25  :  7. . .  .n  Isa.  ?S  :  8 ;   M  :  19  ;  How*  13  :  14  :  John  I  :  25,  28. . . . 
o  Dan.  12  :  2  ;  1  Tueu.  4  :  14.. ..p  1  Cur.  15  :  20. 


itual  death  which  Christ  experienced.  Compare 
the  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  his  faith  in  his 
last  utterance,  just  before  death  (Lake  23 : 4«.) 

47-49.  This  incident  is  recorded  by  all  of  the 
Evangelists.  A  comparison  of  their  accounts  is 
instructive,  because  it  indicates  the  independ- 
ence and  originality  of  the  accounts.  The  vari- 
ations forbid  the  idea  of  collusion  among  the 
writers,  or  their  acquaintance  with  each  other's 
accounts,  or  a  common  origin.  They  are  such  as 
characterize  independent  and  honest  witnesses. 
Luke's  account,  which  is  less  detailed,  is  simply 
that  the  soldiers  offered  Christ  vinegar  in 
mockery.  John  says  that 
Christ  said,  "I  thirst," 
and  that  the  vinegar  was 
offered  in  consequence ; 
Matthew  that  it  was  of- 
fered by  one,  and  the  rest 
objected ;  Mark  that  he 
who  offered  the  drink 
said.  Let  alone,  that  is, 
Let  this  suffice,  and  see  if 
Elias  will  come.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  ac- 
counts it  would  appear 
that  Christ  followed  the 
exclamation  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse  with  an  ex- 
pression of  thirst,  that 
the  drink  was  offered  by 
one  of  the  soldiers,  in  a 
spirit  of  commingled  pity 
and  contempt,  and  that 
the  others  objected  as 
reported  here.  Alford 
thinks  that  the  language 
here  could  not  have  been 
used  by  the  soldiers, 
"  who  knew  nothing  about 
Elias."  But  it  is  not  by 
any  means  certain  that 
they  did  not  know  the 
current  Jewish  belief  that 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
coming  of  Elijah  (Matt.  ie : 
M;  IT  :  w).  In  that  case  the 
language  here  would  be 
partly  a  misunderstanding 
HYSSOP —  of  Christ's  words  and 

Organum  maru.       partly  a  mockery.      The 


vinegar  (posca)  was  a  cheap  sour  wine,  mixed 
with  water,  which  was  a  common  drink,  espe- 
cially for  the  poorer  classes  and  for  soldiers.  A 
vessel  filled  with  it  stood  near  the  cross  (John  19  •.  29), 
probably  belonging  to  the  soldiers,  an  additional 
indication  that  it  was  offered  not  by  one  of  the 
Jews,  but  by  a  soldier.  The  "  reed"  is  described 
by  John  as  the  hyssop,  by  many  scholars  thought 
to  be  the  caper-plant  (Arabic  hysiip),  which 
grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on  walls,  and 
is  capable  of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet 
in  length.  As  the  crucified  was  raised  but  a  little 
above  the  ground,  such  a  reed  would  suffice  to 
reach  the  sufferer's  lips.  Dr.  Post  of  Syria,  how- 
ever (Smith1  s  Sib.  Diet.,  Art.  Hyssop),  argues 
against  this  supposition,  on  account  of  the  thorny 
character  of  the  plant,  and  proposes  in  lieu  of  it 
the  Organum  maru,  which  grows  on  the  walls  of 
all  the  terraces  throughout  Palestine  and  Syria, 
has  a  slender  stem,  free  from  thorns  and  spread- 
ing branches,  and  ending  in  a  cluster  of  heads, 
having  a  highly  aromatic  odor,  and  thus  exactly 
fitted  to  be  made  into  a  bunch  for  the  purposes 
of  sprinkling,  for  which  purpose  it  was  used  in 
O.  T.  times  in  purification.  He  thus  thinks  this 
plant,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  from  his 
drawing,  best  answers  the  Scripture  reference  to 
the  hyssop  of  the  Bible  (Exod.  12 : 22 ;  Lev.  u  :  4,  n ; 

Numb.  19  :  6,  18 ;  1  King*  4  :  33 ;  Ft.  51  :  7  :  Heb.  9  :  19). 

When  he  had -cried  with  a  loud  voice. 

See  on  verse  46,  and  Note  on  Physical  Cause  of 
Christ's  Death,  John  19  :  34.  Comparing  ac- 
counts in  Luke  and  John  it  appears  that  he  first 
cried  with  a  loud,  i.  e.,  clear,  strong  voice,  "It 
is  finished,"  then,  perhaps,  in  a  more  subdued 
tone,  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit."  —  Yielded  up  the  ghost.  Nothing 
concerning  the  voluntary  character  of  his  death 
is  fairly  deducible  from  these  words,  which  are 
simply  a  common  expression  for  death.  See 
Gen.  35  : 18,  where  in  the  Septuagint  the  language 
rendered  "  Her  soul  was  in  departing,"  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  employed  here. 

51-53.  These  incidents  are  rejected  by  ration- 
alistic critics  as  mythical  additions  to  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  the  crucifixion.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  whatever  in  the  state  of  the 
text  to  throw  any  doubt  over  their  genuineness. 
If  expunged,  it  must  be  wholly,  because  they  are 
regarded  as  inherently  Incredible.  Those  who 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  God  is  the  Lord  of  Nature, 
and  that  he  sometimes  teaches  sublime  truths  by 
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54  Now4  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  were 
with  him,  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake,  and 
those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  say- 
ing, Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

55  And  many  women  were  there,  beholding  afar  off, 


which T  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto 
him : 

56  Among  which  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zeb~- 
edee's  children. 


q  Mark  15  :  39  ;  Luke  23  :  47,  etc r  Luke  8  :  2,  3. 


a  sublime  symbolism,  will  find  nothing  incredible 
in  the  narrative  if  it  is  properly  comprehended. 
The  only  question  to  such  will  be,  Is  it  adequately 
authenticated  ?  The  rending  of  the  vail  is  nar- 
rated by  the  three  Synoptists.  It  might  easily 
have  become  known  through  some  of  the  "great 
company  of  priests,"  who  early  became  Christ's 
disciples  (Acts  6 : 7).  Apart  from  such  testimony 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  have  become  known.  If  it 
did  not  occur,  the  story  could  have  been  easily 
and  completely  refuted  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  vail  itself,  and 
at  any  time  subsequent  thereto,  and  during  that 
generation,  by  the  testimony  of  living  priests. 
Neander  (Life  of  Christ),  refers  to  the  later  tra- 
ditions, that  a  beam  over  the  Temple  broke, 
and  that  about  forty  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  Temple  doors,  though 
securely  locked,  suddenly  burst  open,  as  afford- 
ing incidental  confirmation  of  this  narrative,  from 
which,  perhaps,  they  sprang.  The  earthquake 
and  resurrection  are  peculiar  to  Matthew.  The 
account  of  the  earthquake  accords  with  and 
explains  the  preternatural  darkness  described  by 
all  the  Synoptists,  and  it  is  incidentally  confirmed 
by  the  rents  and  fissures  now  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  and  indicating  volcanic  action. 
But  for  the  resurrection  we  have  only  Matthew's 
testimony,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have  been 
an  eye-witness.  He  does  not  say  the  saints  ap- 
peared to  him,  but  to  "many."  It  is  not  re- 
ferred to  by  subsequent  writers ;  and  its  omission 
by  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  ch.  15,  where  it  certainly  would 
have  added  strength  to  his  argument  if  the  fact 
were  generally  known  in  the  Christian  church, 
is  worthy  of  note.  I  judge,  then,  that  certainly  the 
rending  of  the  vail,  and  perhaps  the  earthquake, 
Is  as  well  authenticated  as  any  event  recorded 
in  the  N.  T. ;  but  that  the  resurrection  is  less  so. 
The  incidents  are  confirmed,  however,  by  their 
religious  significance  and  their  accordance  with 
other  N.  T.  teachings.  The  rending  of  the  vail, 
which  hung  before  the  Holy  of  Holies  (see  note 
below),  indicates  that  in  the  death  of  Christ  the 
whole  world  has  access  to  God ;  the  resurrection, 
that  in  his  life  all  his  people  have  resurrection 
and  life  eternal.  The  first  is  interpreted  by  Heb. 
10  :  19-21,  which,  with  Alford,  I  believe  has  a 
reference  to  the  fact  here  stated ;  the  other  by 
John  11  :  25.  Comp.  for  both,  Rom.  5  : 10. 

The  vail  of  the  Temple. — This  was  a  vail 
which  hung  before  the  door  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
the  apartment  which  contained  the  Ark  of  the 


Covenant.  This  ark,  containing  the  sacred  law, 
and  comprising  the  mercy-seat  below  the  cher- 
ubim, was  the  peculiar  shrine  of  the  Godhead. 
Only  the  high-priest  could  enter  this  apart- 
ment, and  he  but  once  a  year  (Exod.  so :  10 ;  Lev. 
16:8-19)  to  sprinkle  blood  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
to  blot  out  the  transgressions  which  the  law 
within  the  ark  was  ever  charging  against  the 
people.  The  rending  of  this  vail  unmistakably 
indicated  that  the  final  sacrifice  had  been  now 
made,  for  all  time,  and  that  henceforth  access 
to  God,  through  Christ's  death,  was  open  to  all. 
—The  earth  did  quake.  Alford  says,  "not 
an  ordinary  earthquake."  What  he  means, 
I  do  not  understand.  The  language  implies 
nothing  extraordinary  hi  the  earthquake,  except 
in  the  incidents  which  accompanied  it.  The 
earthquake  was  to  the  reverent  Jew  associated 
with  the  presence  of  God,  and  regarded  as  a 

peculiar  token  Of  his  power  (Judges  5  :  4 ;  2  Sam.  22  :  8 ; 
Pi.  77  :  18 ;  87  : 4 ;  104  :  32  j  Amos  8:8;  Hab.  3  :  10).  —  And 

the  graves  were  opened.  Graves  or  sepul- 
chres were  commonly  made  in  caves,  hewn  in 
the  rock  ;  these  were  broken  open  by  the  earth- 
quake.— Many  bodies  of  holy  men.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  language  to  indicate  whether  pa- 
triarchs and  other  saints  of  olden  times,  or  disci- 
ples of  Christ  who  had  died,  #s  Simeon,  Hannah, 
Zachariah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Joseph. — And 
coming  ofit  of  the  graves,  after  his  resur- 
rection, Avent  into  the  holy  city.  That 
is,  into  Jerusalem.  The  original  is  ambiguous, 
as  is  my  translation,  on  the  point  whether  the 
resurrection  or  only  the  going  into  the  holy  city, 
was  subsequent  to  Christ's  resurrection.  The 
former  opinion  best  accords  with  1  Cor.  15  :  23. 
If  we  suppose,  as  I  do,  with  Alford,  Wordsworth 
and  the  early  fathers,  that  these  saints  rose  with 
the  glorified  body  (i  cor.  15  •.  61-53),  and  ascended 
with  their  Lord,  into  heaven,  the  incident  is 
wholly  in  accordance  with  the  N.  T.  doctrine  of 
resurrection,  and  is  indeed  a  sublime  teaching 
of  that  doctrine.  See  1  Cor.  ch.  15,  and  1  Thess. 
4  : 13-17. 

54.  The  centurion.  An  officer  of  the  Ro- 
man army  answering  to  the  captain  in  our  own 
organization.  He  commanded  a  century,  an- 
swering to  our  "company,"  originally  a  hundred 
men,  subsequently  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  The 
annexed  cuts  present  the  figures  of  two  centu- 
rions from  ancient  bas-reliefs. — And  they  that 
were  with  him.  The  four  soldiers  (John  19 : 23) 
appointed  to  guard  the  cross.  The  feeling  of 
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TWO  CENTUKIONS. 

awe,  according  to  Luke,  extended  to  all  the  by- 
standers (Luke  23 :  4s).  Mark,  who  says  nothing  of 
the  earthquake,  attributes  the  centurion's  awe 
to  the  manner  of  Christ's  death  (Mark  15 : 39,  note). 
Doubtless  both  Christ's  personal  character  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature  which  accompanied 
his  death,  contributed  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion. Lange  notes  the  triumvirate  of  Roman 
soldiers  bearing  testimony  to  Christ — the  centu- 
rion in  Capernaum  (Matt,  s  •.  s-io),  the  one  here 
mentioned,  and  Cornelius  at  Caesarea  (Acts,  ch.  10). 
—Truly  this  was  a  Son  of  God.  Not  the 
Son  of  God.  Neither  here  nor  in  Mark  is  there 
the  definite  article.  Luke's  report  is  "  This  was 
a  righteous  man,"  i.  e.,  innocent.  It  is  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  to  presume  that  the  officer  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Jewish  meaning  attached 
to  the  term,  "Son  of  God."  Two  charges  had  been 
preferred  against  Jesus — blasphemy  in  making 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  sedition  against  the 
Roman  government.  Pilate  had  publicly  and 
repeatedly  acquitted  him  of  the  second  charge, 
and  the  first  had  been  publicly  repeated  by  the 
priests  to  Pilate  (John  19 : 6,  T).  These  facts  inter- 
pret the  centurion's  testimony  here,  namely,  He 
is  innocent  of  the  crime  of  sedition  (Lnke),  and  is 
what  he  claimed  to  be,  a  Son  of  God.  But  it 
would  be  attributing  to  this  Roman  soldier  a 
marvelous  proficiency  in  theological  knowledge 
to  interpret  this  as  a  conscious  testimony  to  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  term.  For  similar  use  of  language  by  a 
heathen,  see  Dan.  3  :  35.  Sophocles'  Dictionary 
refers  to  the  use  of  this  phrase,  "Son  of  God," 
among  heathen  writers,  as  equivalent,  or  nearly 
equivalent,  to  a  just  or  perfect  man.  Observe 
that  he  says  not  is  but  was  a  Son  of  God ;  evi- 
dently in  his  thought  the  death  of  Christ  was 
the  end.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  cross  had 
greater  effect  on  the  centurion,  who  was  before 
simply  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  Christ,  than 
on  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  advantage  of  him 
in  religious  knowledge  and  culture,  but  had 
steeled  themselves  against  the  truth. 

55,  56.  The  attendance  of  women  at  the  cross 
Is  mentioned  by  the  four  Evangelists,  but  Luke 


does  not  give  their  names,  and  adds  that  "all 
his  acquaintance  "  were  there.  The  disciples, 
then,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  crucifixion.  On 
the  proper  harmony  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
John  here,  partly  depends  the  question  whether 
the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
were  true  brethren  or  only  kinsfolk.  See  tabu- 
lar statement  and  comparison  of  the  accounts, 
and  my  conclusion  respecting  them,  on  p.  110. 
Observe  that  these  were  not  the  women  referred 
to  in  Luke  who  followed  him  weeping.  They 
were  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  23 :  ss) ;  these  were  all 
Galileans.— Afar  off.  Probably  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  recognition  if  they  approached  too 
near.  Art,  which  represents  them  close  by, 
sometimes  even  embracing  the  cross,  is  not  true 
to  history.— Mary  Magdalene.  That  is,  Mary 
of  Magdala.  She  is  described  as  one  out  of 
whom  our  Lord  cast  seven  devils  (Mark  ie  :  9). 
This  fact  and  her  presence  at  the  crucifixion  and 
the  sepulchre  (ver.  ei),  and  our  Lord's  appearance 
to  her,  and  her  report  of  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples,  are  all  that  is  known  of  her.  There  is 
no  ground  whatever  for  identifying  her  with  tho 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  mentioned  in  Luke  7  : 
36-50,  and  none,  therefore,  for  the  popular  idea 
that  her  early  life  was  profligate.  Yet  that  idea 
is  all  but  universal.  The  name  is  applied  to 
women  who  have  fallen  from  chastity ;  institu- 
tions for  the  reformation  of  such  women  are 
known  as  Magdalene  asylums  ;  an  order  of  nuns, 
in  the  Romish  church,  composed  chiefly  of  peni- 
tent courtesans,  is  called  Magdalenes,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalene — a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  an  entirely  ground- 
less idea  may  gain  popular  and  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance.—Mary  the  mother  of  James.  De- 
scribed by  John,19 : 25,  as  "the  wife  of  Cleophas," 
elsewhere  called  Alphaeus  (Matt.  10:3).  Cleophas 
and  Alphaeus  are  different  Greek  forms  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word.  The  James  here  mentioned 
is  James  the  Less,  the  brother  of  Joses.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  mother  except  the  information 
given  here  and  in  the  accounts  of  her  visit  to  the 
sepulchre  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt,  ss :  1-11 ;  Ma* 
is :  1-8;  Lnke  24  :  i-n). — The  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children.  James  and  John  (Matt.  10  : 2).  Her 
name  was  Salome  (Mark  is :  40) ;  and  she  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  identified  with  the  one  described  in 
John  (19 : 25,  note)  as  the  "  sister  of  Jesus'  mother." 
Her  ambitious  request  for  the  preferment  of  her 
two  sons  (Matt.  20:20,2i)  and  her  presence  at  the 
crucifixion  and  the  sepulchre,  are  the  only  refer- 
ences to  her  in  the  N.  T.  Nothing  is  known  of 
her  subsequent  history. 

57-61.  THE  BUKIAL  or  JESUS'  BODY.  Comp. 
Mark  15  :  42-57 ;  Luke  23  :  50-56 ;  John  19  : 38-42. 
John's  account  is  the  fullest ;  see  notes  there 
for  all  that  is  common  to  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  for  some  account  of  Jewish  burials  and 
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57  When  •  the  even  was  come,  there  came  a  rich  man 
of  Arimathaea,  named  Joseph,  who  also  himself  was 
Jesus'  disciple : 

58  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered. 

59  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth, 


60  And  *  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had 
hewn  out  in  the  rock :  and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  departed. 

61  And  there  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other 
Mary,  sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre. 

62  Now  the  next  day,  that  followed  the  day  of  the 
preparation,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  to- 
gether unto  Pilate, 


I  Mark  15  :  42,  43 ;  Lake  23  :  50-53 ;  John  19 :  38. . .  .  t  lu.  53  :  9. 


burial-places.  Prior  to  the  burial  the  soldiers 
made  sure  of  Christ's  death  by  piercing  his  side 
with  the  spear  (John  19 : 34). — When  the  even 
was  come.  In  Jewish  and  Grecian  reckoning 
there  were  two  evenings,  the  first  commencing 
with  the  declining  sun,  the  second  with  the  set- 
ting sun  (ch.  se :  20,  note) ;  comp.  Exod.  12  :  6,  marg. 
reading,  "  between  the  two  evenings ; "  similarly 
in  Numb.  9  :  3 ;  28  :  4.  The  first  evening  must 
be  indicated  here,  for  it  was  during  the  prepa- 
ration— A  rich  man.  Of  Arimathea.  He  is 
described  as  a  councillor,  that  is,  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  by  Mark  and  Luke,  who  give 
some  insight  into  his  character.  John  says  that 
he  was  a  disciple  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Nicodemus  came  with  him,  bringing  material  for 
anointing  the  body  (John  19 : 39).— Then  Pilate 
commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered. 
He  first  assured  himself  of  Christ's  death,  by 
inquiring  of  the  centurion  (Mark  15 : 44, 45). — In  his 
own  new  tomb.  Matthew  alone  describes  it 
as  Joseph's  tomb.  It  was  in  a  garden,  and  near 
the  place  of  crucifixion  (John  19 : 41).  For  descrip- 
tion and  plan  of  the  Jewish  tomb  see  notes  on 
Mark  16  :  3.  A  comparison  of  the  accounts  hi  the 
original  indicates  that  this  was  an  artificial  exca- 
vation in  the  rock,  not  cut  downward  after  the 
manner  of  a  modern  grave,  but  horizontally, 
after  the  manner  of  a  modern  tomb.  For  expla- 
nation and  illustration  of  the  Jewish  method  of 
closing  the  door  of  such  a  sepulchre  by  a  circu- 
lar stone  rolled  in  front  of  it,  see  Mark  16  :  3,  4, 
note.— The  other  Mary.  The  mother  of  Jo- 
ses  (Mark  is :  47).  See  note  on  ver.  56,  above.  From 
this  sorrowful  watch  they  returned  home  to  pre- 
pare spices  and  ointments  for  the  further  anoint- 
ing of  Jesus'  body  (Luke  23 : 55,  se).  As  they  went 
direct  from  the  place  of  execution  to  the  grave, 
they  probably  knew  nothing  about  the  guard 
given  by  Pilate ;  hence,  this  did  not  occur  to 
them  as  a  difficulty  when  they  visited  the  sepul- 
chre to  complete  the  anointing  (Mark  ie :  2, 3). 

Ch.  27  :  62-66.    A  GUARD  FOR  THE  SEPULCHRE  OB- 
TAINED.— CHRIST  CANNOT  BE  so  ENTOMBED  BUT  THAT 

HE   WILL   BI8E    AGAIN. — THIS   ILLUSTRATED   IN   PROV- 

EEB8 :  e.  g.,  "  TBUTH  AGAINST  THE  WORLD  ; "  "  TRUTH 

CRUSHED  TO  EARTH  WILL  RISE  AGAIN ;  "  "  IT  TAKES 
MANY  SHOVELFULS  OP  EARTH  TO  BURY  THB  TRUTH." — 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  HISTORY:  e.  g.,  THE  REFORMATION, 
THE  PURITAN  MOVEMENT,  THE  METHODIST  MOVEMENT. 


This  incident  is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  It  is  at- 
tacked not  only  by  rationalistic  critics,  but  even 
given  up  by  Meyer  and  Olshausen.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  narrative  are  fairly  given  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  adequately  answered  in  Alford's 
note,  which  I  therefore  transcribe.  "  The  chief 
difficulties  found  in  it  seem  to  be :  (1.)  How 
should  the  chief  priests,  etc.,  know  of  his  having 
said,  'in  three  days  I  will  rise  again,'  when  the 
saying  was  hid  even  from  his  own  disciples  ?  The 
answer  to  this  is  easy.  The  meaning  of  the  say- 
ing may  have  been,  and  was,  hid  from  the  disci- 
ples ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  said  could  be 
no  secret.  Not  to  lay  any  stress  on  John  2  : 19, 
we  have  the  direct  prophecy  of  Matt.  12  :  40,  and 
besides  this,  there  would  be  a  rumor  current, 
through  the  intercourse  of  the  Apostles  with 
others,  that  he  had  been  hi  the  habit  of  so  say- 
ing. (To  this  I  may  add  the  possible  testimony 
of  Judas  Iscariot  to  the  priests.)  As  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  words,  we  must  remember 
that  hatred  is  keener-sighted  than  love;  that  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  would  show  what  sort  of  a  thing 
rising  from  the  dead  was  to  be  ;  and  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Lord's  announcement  of  his  cruci- 
flxionwould.  naturally  lead  them  to  look  further, 
to  what  more  he  had  announced.  (2.)  How  should 
the  women,  who  were  solicitous  about  the 
removal  of  the  stone,  not  have  been  still  more  so 
about  its  being  sealed,  and  a  guard  set?  The 
answer  to  this  is  («ee  notes  below),  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  circumstance,  because  the  guard  was  not  set 
till  the  evening  before.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  the  application  before  the  approach  of  the  third 
day — it  is  only  made  for  a  watch  "until  the 
third  day  "  (ver.  64),  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
circumstance  would  transpire  that  night — cer- 
tainly it  seems  not  to  have  done  so.  (3.)  That 
Gamaliel  was  of  the  council,  and  if  such  a  thing  as 
this,  and  its  sequel  (ch.  28 : 11-15)  had  really  happened, 
he  need  not  have  expressed  himself  doubtfully 
(Acts  5 :  39),  but  would  have  been  certain  that  this 
was  from  God.  But,  first,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  every  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
was  present  and  applied  to  Pilate  (»ee  note  on  yer.  $«), 
or  even  had  they  done  so,  that  all  bore  a  part  in 
the  bribery  of  the  soldiers  (ch.  28 :  is).  One  who, 
like  Joseph,  had  not  consented  to  their  deed  be- 
fore— and  we  may  safely  say  that  there  were  others 
such— would  naturally  withdraw  himself  from 
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63  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver" 
said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After v  three  days  I  will 
rise  again. 

64  Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made 
sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by 
night,  and  w  steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people, 


He  is  risen  from  the  d*ad :  so  the  last  error  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

65  Pilate  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  a  watch  :  go  your 
way,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can. 

66  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  seal- 
ing1 the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch. 


u  John  7  :  12,  47  j  8  Cor.  6  :  8 v  ch.  1«  :  21 ;  17  :  23  j  20  :  18 ;  Loke  24  :  6,  7  ;  John  2  :  19 w  ch.  28  :  13 x  Dmn.  6  :  17. 


further  proceedings  against  the  person  of  Jesus. 
(4.)  Had  this  been  so,  the  three  other  Evangelists 
would  not  have  passed  over  so  important  a  testi- 
mony to  the  Resurrection.  But  surely  we  can- 
not argue  in  this  way — for  thus  every  fact  nar- 
rated by  one  Evangdist  alone  must  be  rejected — 
such  as  the  satisfaction  of  Thomas  (John  20 : 24-29), 
which  stands  in  much  the  same  relation,  and 
other  such  narrations.  Till  we  know  much  more 
about  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  scope 
with  which  each  Gospel  was  compiled,  att  a  priori 
arguments  of  this  kind  are  good  for  nothing."  (To 
which  add  the  consideration  that  Matthew,  who 
wrote  for  the  Jews,  among  whom  the  story  of 
the  stealing  of  the  body  had  been  circulated 
(ch.  28 :  is),  was  the  one  most  likely  to  afford  this 
explanation  and  refutation  of  that  rumor.) 

62.  The  day  that  followed  the  day  of 
preparation.  That  is,  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
Jews,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  law  in 
the  condemnation  of  Christ,  and  even  to  invoke 
the  Gentile  penalty  of  crucifixion  on  one  of  their 
own  nation,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  employ 
the  Sabbath  hours,  if  necessary,  to  consummate 
their  work.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  they  waited  until  Sabbath  even- 
ing; on  the  other  hand,  the  guard  would  not 
have  been  set  until  eve,  because  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  grave,  which  was  near  a  public 
highway,  would  be  rifled  dnring  the  day  (tee  next 
v.rse).  So  the  women,  who  came  to  the  sepulchre 
the  next  day  (Mark  ie :  i-s),  may  very  likely  have 
known  nothing  of  the  guard. — The  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees.  Not  necessarily,  nor 
even  probably,  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. It  is  not  the  usual  formula  used  to  de- 
scribe such  a  meeting.  Comp.  ch.  26  :  57 ;  37  : 1. 

63, 64.  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again.  The  reference  is  probably  to  John  2  : 19, 
which  prophecy  of  Christ's  was  made  directly 
to  the  priests  and  in  Jerusalem.  This  would  be 
interpreted  to  them  by  his  language  in  Matt. 
12  : 39,  40.— Lest  his  disciples  come  by 
night.  The  guard  then  would  not  have  been 
stationed  till  nightfall,  i.  e.,  of  Saturday,  the 
Jewish  Sabbath. — And  steal  him  away. 
They  judged  the  disciples  by  themselves.  They 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  employ  such  a  trick 
for  such  a  purpose. — The  last  error  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Observe  that  they  rec- 
ognize and  unconsciously  enforce  the  argument 
from  the  resurrection.  Granted  that  Christ  rose 


from  the  dead,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  faith  in 
a  supernatural  Christianity  follows.  Observe, 
too,  that  they  were  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  were  deceivers.  If  they 
had  not.  really  feared  such  a  deceit,  they  would 
not  have  applied  to  Pilate  for  a  guard  to  prevent 
it.  For  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  really 
anticipated  the  resurrection  and  thought  a  Ro- 
man seal  and  guard  would  prevent  it.  It  is  the 
effect  of  pride  and  passion  to  blind  men,  not  only 
to  the  truth,  but  also  to  moral  qualities  in  better 
men  ;  they  are  given  up  to  strong  delusion  to  be- 
lieve a  lie  (2  Thesg.  2  :  ll). 

65,  66.  Have  ye  a  watch.  The  original 
verb  (t/trt)  may  be  the  imperative  or  the  indica- 
tive. It  seems  better  to  render  it  imperative. — 
(So  Meyer  and  De  Wette.)  It  is  not  a  mere 
statement  that  they  have  a  guard — if  they  had 
one  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  application — 
but  a  direction  to  them  to  take  one.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers,  but,  by 
Pilate's  orders,  placed  under  command  of  the 
priests ;  and  to  them  the  guard  reported  the  res- 
urrection in  the  first  instance  (ch.  28  :  n).  The 
term  watch  (zovariadia)  is  general,  and  does  not 
indicate  of  what  number  of  men  it  consisted. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  with  Barnes 
there  were  sixty,  or  with  Gray  that  there  were 
four. — Make  it  fast,  as  ye  know  how.  This 
is  the  literal  rendition  of  the  original.  The  guard 
was  given  to  them,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  take 
what  measures  they  saw  fit  to  secure  the  tomb. 
Thus  God's  providence  ordained  that  Christ's 
enemies  should  furnish  a  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  But  for  the  priests'  pre- 
caution, their  story  of  a  robbery  of  the  tomb 
might  have  gamed  a  credence  which  is  now  at- 
tached to  it  by  no  one. — Sealing  the  stone.  It 
was  common  to  seal  the  doors  of  tombs  with  wax 
or  clay  (comp.  D«n. « :  17).  Such  seals  are  described 
by  Wilkinson  as  still  found  in  Egypt.  In  this 
case  the  sealing  was  probably  done  by  passing  a 
cord  across  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  fastening  it  at  either  end  by  the  seal- 
ing clay.  On  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  res- 
urrection of  our  Lord,  see  note  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  at  close  of  next  chapter 


Ch.  28  : 1-17.    THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHEIST. 
— How   ATTESTED:   BY   SKEPTICAL   AND  RELUCTANT 

WITNESSES  ;  BY  THE   POWER   OF    A    LIVING   AND    LIFE- 
GIVING  LORD;  BY  THE  SABBATH  DAY.     See  NOTE  on 
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CHAPTER    XXVIIL 

IN i  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  to- 
ward the  first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Mag- 
dalene,1 and  the  other  Mary,  to  see  the  sepulchie. 


2  And,  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake:  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and 
came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat 
upon  it. 


y  Mark  16:1;  Luke  24  :  1,  etc. ;  John  20  :  1,  etc z  ch.  27  :  ! 


RESURRECTION  OF  OUE  LORD  BELOW. — WHAT  IT  AT- 
TESTS :  THE  DIVINE  NATURE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  (ActS 

2 :  22-24) ;  THE  PRESENT  POWER  OF  CHRIST  (Bom.  5  : 
11)  ;  THE  FUTURE  LIFE  OF  THE  BELIEVER  (1  Cor.  15  : 
20-23).— IF  WE  FOLLOW  THE  COMMANDS  OF  LOVE,  GOD 

WILL  ROLL   AWAY  ALL  STONES.       Comp.  MARK  15  :  3. — 

THE  RISEN  CHRIST  BRINGS  FEAR  TO  FOE  AND  JOT  TO 
FRIEND  (ver.  4,  5). — WHOEVER  TRULY  SEEKS  CHRIST 

NEED  NOT  FEAR,  THOUGH  AT  FIRST  HE  DOES  NOT  FIND 
HIM. — THE  SEPULCHRE  IS  ALWAYS  EMPTY;  THE  BE- 
LOVED HAVE  ARISEN  (Luke  24  :  5 ;  John  11 : 86).— THE 

MESSAGE  OF  THE   GOSPEL  INSPIRES   THE    BEARER  WITH 

ALACRITY  (ver.  8).— THE  OBDURACY  OF  WILFUL  UNBE- 
LIEF (ver.  11-15 ;  comp.  Luke  16  :  31). — SKEPTICISM  is 

NOT  MODERN :  IT  HAS  BEEN  IN  THE  CHURCH  FROM  THE 
BEGINNINQ  (ver.  17). 

Of  the  Resurrection  we  have  accounts  material- 
ly different,  though  not  inconsistent,  in  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  some  additional  particulars  from 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15  :  3-8.  On  the  apparent  discrep- 
ancies and  real  harmony  of  the  Evangelical  ac- 
counts see  Note  on  Resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
p.  330.  Of  the  four  Evangelists  Matthew  gives 
the  briefest  and  least  detailed  account.  He 
wrote  the  Gospel,  possibly  in  Hebrew,  probably 
for  Jewish  converts  (see  Intro.,  p.  43),  and  appears  to 
have  only  narrated  enough  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Christ's  resurrection  to  explain 
and  neutralize  the  Rabbinical  story  that  the 
body  had  been  stolen.  In  this  he  succeeded ; 
this  report  is  no  longer  current  even  in  Jewish 
literature  (see  below  on  vera.  ii-is).  He  alone  reports 
this  attempt  to  explain  away  the  resurrection. 

1.  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began 
to  dawn  toward  the  first  of  the  week. 
There  is  some  difficulty  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original  Greek  here,  but  none  re- 
specting its  substantial  meaning.  It  is  literally, 
In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  dawning  toward 
the  first  of  the  Sabbath.  The  latter  phrase,  The 
first  of  the  Sabbath,  is  equivalent  to  The  first  day 
after  the  Sabbath,  the  Hebrews  being  accus- 
tomed to  designate  the  days  of  the  week  in  this 
manner,  as  The  first  of  the  Sabbath,  The  second 
of  the  Sabbath,  etc.  The  first  clause  may  be  ren- 
dered At  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  (so  Lightfoot  and 
Alford),  or  After  the  Sabbath  (so  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Norton,  Robinson,  Crosby  and  others), 
and  this  better  represents  the  meaning,  as  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  extended  from  nightfall  to 
nightfall.  The  tune  was  probably  just  be- 
tween night  and  SUnrise  (comp.  Mark  16  :  2  with  John 

*o:i).     The  latter  clause  of  the  verse  here,  In 


the  dawning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
defines  the  first  clause,  In  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  otherwise  might  be  taken  to 
mean  at  nightfall  of  the  Sabbath. — Came  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary.  That  is, 
the  mother  of  Joses  (Matthew  27 :  se,  note).  Salome 
was  with  them  (Mark  ie :  i) ;  perhaps  others  (Luke 
24 :  i).— To  contemplate  the  sepulchre.  This 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original  here. 
It  was  an  errand  of  sorrowful  love,  easily  inter- 
preted by  our  common  experience  of  grief. 
They  also  proposed  to  complete  the  anointing 
of  the  body  (Mark  IB  :  i),  which  they  could  not 
lawfully  do  on  the  Sabbath. 

2.  And  behold  there  was  a  great  corn- 
mot  ion.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
(atiauug),  rendered  earthquake.  It  is  rendered 
tempest  in  Matt.  8  :  24.  It  is  not  necessary  to  un- 
derstand an  earthquake  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term.  Probably  it  was  a  purely  local  and  su- 
pernatural disturbance,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  grave,  though  possibly  an  after-trembling, 
following  the  earthquake  of  the  crucifixion. 
Such  after-convulsions  are  not  uncommon. 
There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  rendering  of 
the  marginal  reading  of  our  Bibles,  "  There  had 
been  an  earthquake."  The  verb  (tytveto)  is  in 
the  imperfect  tense.  Whether  the  women  were 
witnesses  of  this  commotion  is  another  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  clearly,  from  Mark  16  :  2-4,  Luke 
24  :  2,  and  John  20  : 1,  that  the  stone  had  been 
rolled  away  before  they  arrived ;  and  from  John 
20  : 11-15  that  they  could  not  have  witnessed  the 
commotion  and  the  first  angelic  appearance. — 
An  angel  from  heaven.  Not  the  angel,  a 
term  used  in  the  Old  Testament  generally,  if  not 
always,  to  designate  a  particular  person,  and,  as 

1  believe,  Jesus  Christ  himself.     Here  and  in  , 
ch.  1  :  20  and  2  : 13,  the  definite  article  is  want- 
ing, and  the  translation   should  be,   as  in  ch. 

2  : 19,  an  angel.    On  the  Scripture  teaching  con- 
cerning angels  see  Luke  1  : 11.    All  the  Gospels 
unite  in  representing  angelic  appearances  at  the 
tomb,  though  they  differ  in  their  descriptions. 
See  page  330,  Note  on  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  §  1.    Mark  and  Luke  describe  the  persons 
as  "men,"  according  to  the  appearance;  Mat- 
thew and  John  as  angels,  according  to  the  reality. 
That  there  were  two  angels  is  clear  from  John's 
more    minute  account    (john  20  :  12),   confirmed 
by  Luke  (chapter  24 : 4).    Matthew  and  Mark  men- 
tion only  one  angel,  perhaps  because  they  knew 
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3  His*  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  rai- 
ment white  as  snow : 

4  And  for  tear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  be- 
came as  dead  men. 

5  And   the   angel  answered b   and   said   unto   the 
women,  Fear  not  ye  :  for  c  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus, 
which  was  crucified. 


6  He  is  not  here  ;  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.11   Come 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 

7  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is 
risen  *  from  the  dead  ;  and,  behold,  he  goeth  before  you 
into  Galilee ;  there '  shall  ye  see  him :  lo,  I  have  told 
you. 

8  And  they  departed   quickly  from  the  sepulchre, 


a  Pi.  104  :  4  ;  Eiek.  1 :  4-14 ;   Dan.  10 :  « ;   R«v.    1  :  14-16. . .  .b  Heb.  1  :  14. . .  .e  P«.  105  :  3, 4. . .  .d  ch.  87  :  63        e  Luke  84  •  ' 

1  Cor.  IS  :  4....f  Ten.  16,17. 


only  of  one,  not  getting  the  details  fully,  perhaps 
because  one  was  prominent  as  the  speaker.  Comp. 
similar  discrepancy  between  Matt.  8  :  28  and  Luke 
8  :  27,  and  again,  Matt.  20  :  30  with  Luke  18  :  35. 
— Rolled  back  the  stoiie.  The  grave  was 
not  opened  by  the  commotion  or  earthquake, 
but  the  commotion  or  earthquake  accompanied 
the  rolling  back  of  the  stone.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  resurrection  accompa- 
nied the  earthquake.  "It  was  not  for  Him,  to 
whom  (John  20 : 19,  20 )  the  stone  was  no  hindrance, 
but  for  the  women  and  the  disciples  that  it  was 
rolled  away." — (Alford.)  Also  to  emphasize  the 
fact  of  resurrection,  which  else  might  have  been 
thought  a  trick  of  legerdemain,  perpetrated  by 
the  disciples.  For  plan  of  tomb  with  its  door 
of  stone  see  Mark  16  :  3. — And  sat  upon  it. 
As  a  symbol  of  the  completeness  of  the  victory 
over  death,  as  the  conqueror  might  sit  on  the 
prostrate  form  of  his  foe,  which  is  here  rep- 
resented by  the  sealed  door  of  the  tomb. 

3,  4.  His  countenance  was  like  light- 
ning. That  is,  in  its  vivid  brightness.  Comp. 
Exodus  34  :  29,  30  ;  Matthew  17  :  2 ;  Rev.  1  : 14. 
-His  raiment  white  as  snow.  A  symbol 
of  purity  and  of  fellowship  with  God.  Rev. 
3:4,  5,  18  ;  4:4;  6  : 11 ;  7  :  9-13.  There  is 
some  significance  in  the  fact  that  hi  all  these 
cases  in  Revelation  the  white  robe  is  the  dress 
not  of  an  angel  proper,  but  of  a  departed  saint. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  the  statements  in  Mark 
and  Luke,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that 
these  were  the  spirits  of  men,  possibly  the 
Moses  and  Elijah  who  had  appeared  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  with  their  Lord  ?  If 
so,  they  bore  an  additional  testimony  to  the  res- 
urrection.— And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers ; 
that  is,  the  Roman  guard  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse. — Did  shake  with  fear,  and 
became  as  dead;  apparently  swooned  away 
with  their  terror. 

5-7.  The  angel  answered.  To  the  un- 
spoken fear  of  the  women. — Unto  the  women. 
It  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  Mary  Magda- 
lene, believing  that  the  sepulchre  had  been 
rifled,  ran  back  to  the  city  at  once  (John  20 :  i,  2)  to 
report  the  fact  to  the  disciples,  and  was  not 
present  at  the  interview  which  followed.  This 
not  unreasonable  supposition  harmonizes  the  ac- 
count here  with  that  in  John.  If  Mary  Magda- 


lene received  the  tidings  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  angels,  she  would  not  have  addressed  the 
supposed  gardener  as  she  did,  with  entreaty  for 
a  return  of  the  body  (John  20 :  is).— Fear  not  ye. 
The  pronoun  ye  is  emphatic.  To  these  disciples 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  was  no  cause  for 
fear,  but  for  rejoicing.  So  his  final  coming  will 
be  cause  of  terror  to  the  unbelieving,  but  not  to 
his  own  followers.  Comp.  Psalm  98  :  8,  9  with 
Rev.  1 :  7.  Observe  how  the  shepherds  are  cau- 
tioned against  fear  in  the  birth  of  Christ  (Luke 
2 : 10),  and  the  disciples  on  his  appearance  to 
them  in  trouble  (John  e :  20),  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
resurrection. — For  I  know  that  ye  seek  Je- 
sus the  crucified.  Whoever  is  honestly  and 
earnestly  seeking  Jesus  the  crucified  need  not 
fear,  even  though  he  has  not  consciously  found  him 
(psaim  105 :  s).  Observe  that  to  the  angel  he  is,  as 
to  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  the  Lamb  as  it  were 
slain  (Rev.  5:6;  7:9). — For  he  is  risen.  The 
women  then  had  not  seen  him  rise. — As  he 
said.  Luke's  report  is  fuller  (ch.  24  : 6, 7).  For 
Christ's  prophecies  of  his  resurrection  see  Matt. 
16  :  21 ;  17  :  23. — Come,  see  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay.  Emphatic ;  not  your  Lord,  in 
which  case  it  might  merely  mean  master  or 
seignior ;  but  the  Lord  (o  XVQIO?).  With  the 
definite  article  this  word  is  in  the  Gospels  equiv- 
alent to  God.  See  Matt.  1 :  22 ;  5  :  33 ;  Luke 
1  :  6.  They  were  to  come  into  the  tomb  and  see 
for  themselves  that  he  was  not  there. — Tell  his 
disciples.  Especially  Peter  (Mark  16  : 7). — He 
goeth  before  you.  This  language  does  not 
imply  a  literal  traveling  by  Christ.  The  angel 
refers  to  the  Lord's  last  prophecy  of  his  resur- 
rection, which  contained  a  promise  couched  in 
almost  these  very  words  (Matt.  26 : 32). — I  have 
told  you.  Another  and  further  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  this  unexpected  glad  tidings. 

8.  They  departed  quickly  from  the 
sepulchre.  Compare  with  this  and  the  next 
clause  Mark's  language :  "  They  fled  from  the 
sepulchre."— With  fear  and  great  joy.  Fear 
at  the  sight,  joy  at  the  word.  The  experience 
was  a  commingled  one  ;  the  contradiction  is  one 
common  in  experience.  The  fear  and  trem- 
bling (Mark  16 :  s)  was  that  not  of  terror  so  much 
as  of  awe  and  excitement,  such  as  is  often 
produced  by  unexpected  and  astonishing  news. 
It  illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by  Phil.  22  :  L 
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with  fear  and  great  joy,  and  did  run  to  bring  his  disci- 
ples word. 

9  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus 
met  them,  saying,  All  hail.*    And  they  came  and  held 
him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 

10  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid  :  go  tell 
my  brethren,11  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall 
they  see  me. 

11  Now  when  they  were  going,  behold  some  of  the 
watch  came  into  the  city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief 
priests  all  the  things  that  were  done. 

12  And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the  elders, 


and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the 
soldiers, 

13  Saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and 
stole '  him  away  while  we  slept. 

14  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will 
persuade  him,  and  secure  you. 

15  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were 
taught :  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among 
the  Jews  until  this  day. 

16  Then  >  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Gal- 
ilee,   into  a    mountain  where   Jesus  had  appointed 
them. 


g  John  20  :  19 h  Heb.  8:11 i  ch.  27  :  61 j  ch.  26  :  32 k  ch.  16  :  28. 


— Did  run    to    bring   his  disciples  word. 

This  accords  with  Luke  34  :  9 ;  comp.  John 
20  :  18.  Mark,  on  the  contrary  (ie :  is),  says, 
"Neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man." 
Alford  regards  all  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  as  futile  ;  similarly,  DeWette  and 
Meyer.  I  should  understand  Mark  to  mean  that 
they  said  nothing  to  any  one  on  the  way.  So  James 
Morison  following  Grotius.  Apart  from  the 
other  Evangelists  it  would  be  quite  incredible 
to  suppose  they  said  nothing  respecting  this 
angelic  appearance  to  their  co-disciples ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  explicit  direction  to 
tell  them.  Observe  in  their  haste  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  resurrection,  an  illustration  of 
the  spirit  which  should  always  actuate  the  dis- 
ciples Of  Christ  (Ephes.  6  :  15). 

9,  10.  As  they  wont  to  tell  his  disciples. 

These  words  are  wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts, 
and  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  Lachmann, 
Tregelles,  and  Alford.  There  is,  therefore,  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  this  interview  took  place  at 
this  time.  It  is  not  narrated  by  any  other  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  their  narratives  indicate,  if 
taken  alone,  that  the  women  bore  no  other  mes- 
sage to  the  disciples  than  that  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  angels.  John  (soui-is),  whose 
account  of  the  resurrection  is  the  fullest,  reports 
an  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
one  of  these  women ;  it  occurs,  however,  after 
she  had  brought  the  disciples  word  that  the  body 
had  been  removed,  and  after  John  and  Peter  had 
visited  the  tomb  and  found  it  empty.  Here,  too, 
the  women  are  represented  as  clasping  our  Lord's 
feet;  there  Mary  Magdalene  is  represented  as 
forbidden  to  touch  her  Lord.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Matthew  here  embodies,  in  a  briefer  and 
more  imperfect  form,  the  facts  which  John  has 
told  more  fully  and  accurately.—  Be  not  afraid. 
See  above, note  on  ver.5.— Go  tell  my  brethren. 
So  called  for  the  first  time  by  Christ ;  because 
he  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  dead  (Heb.  2 : 9-11).  He 
previously  had  declared  that  whosoever  does  the 
will  of  God  the  same  is  my  brother,  but  he  never 
before  employed  the  term  in  direct  address  to 
his  disciples. 

11-15.  This  report  is  peculiar  to  Matthew, 


whose  brief  account  of  the  resurrection  was, 
perhaps,  written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting the  report  of  the  Pharisees. — When 
they  were  going.  While  the  women  were 
hastening  to  announce  the  Gospel  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  disciples,  the  soldiers  were  going 
to  report  it  to  the  Pharisees ;  the  one  to  publish 
it  for  the  world's  redemption,  the  other  to  con- 
ceal and  counteract  it.  Satan  was  as  quick  to 
silence  the  Gospel  as  the  disciples  to  proclaim  it. 
— When  they  were  assembled  with  the 
elders.  The  language  does  not  imply  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  rather  a  secret 
meeting  of  the  special  enemies  of  Christ. — If 
this  be  testified  to  before  the  governor. 
Not  merely,  as  our  English  version  would  indi- 
cate, If  he  happens  to  hear  about  it,  but,  If 
you  are  officially  accused  before  him. — Until 
this  day.  We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that 
this  report  was  current  among  the  Jews  when 
he  wrote,  f.  e.,  in  the  second  century.  It  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  modern  Jewish  legend, 
that  some  of  the  Jews,  disguising  themselves  as 
disciples,  and  mourning  with  them,  remained 
after  they  had  departed,  rifled  the  tomb  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  subsequently  exhibited  it  to  the 
people,  and  then  buried  it  in  Golgotha,  the 
ground  of  which  they  thoroughly  plowed,  that 
the  corpse  might  never  be  discovered.  The 
original  legend  is  revived  in  a  modified  form  by 
Renan,  in  "  The  Apostles.'1''  He  recognizes  that 
the  Jewish  story  is  self -contradictory.  "  We  can 
scarcely  admit  that  those  who  so  bravely  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  had  risen  again,  were  the  very 
ones  who  had  carried  off  the  body  ;  "  but  he  sup- 
poses that, "  It  is  possible  that  the  body  was  taken 
away  by  some  of  the  disciples,  and  by  them  car- 
ried into  Galilee.  The  others,  remaining  at 
Jerusalem,  would  not  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
fact."  On  the  inherent  unreasonableness  of  all 
such  attempted  explanations,  see  below,  Note  on 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

16,  17.  The  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Galilee.  The  original  does  not  indicate 
that  they  went  at  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  appear  from  John  20  :  26,  that  they  re- 
mained in  Judea  at  least  a  week  after  the  resur- 
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17  And  when  they  sawk  him,  they  worshipped  him  : 
but  some  doubted. 

18  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
All '  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

19  Go  m  ye  therefore,  and  teach  "  all  nations,  baptiz- 


ing; them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

20  Teaching  °  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  P  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen. 


1  ch.  11  :  27  :  Pi.  2  :  6  j  89  :  19  ;  110  :  1-3 ;  Is».  9  :  6,  7  ;  Dan.  7  :  14 ;  Lnke  1  :  32 ;  John  17:2;  Rom.  14  :  9  ;  Eph.  1 :  20.  21  ;  Heb.  2:8: 
I  Pet.  3:  22:  Rev.  11  :  15....  m  Mark  16  :  15.... n  Isa.  62  :  10;  Rom.  10:  18...  o  Acts  9  :  42  ;   1  Cor.  11:2...  pen.  18:  20;  Rev.  1  : 18. 


rection.  Of  the  appearances  in  Galilee  we  have 
three  accounts — the  brief  one  here,  the  fuller 
account  in  John,  ch.  21,  and  the  reference  by 
Paul  hi  1  Cor.  15  :  6,  7,  which  is  probably  to  an 
appearance  in  Galilee.  He  says,  "  He  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  at  once ; "  and  Galilee  was 
the  home  of  most  of  Christ's  disciples.  There 
is  nothing  in  Mark  or  Luke  to  indicate  any  ap- 
pearance in  Galilee. — Into  a  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  them*  Probably,  in 
some  unreported  conference  or  message.  The 
site  of  this  mountain  is  wholly  unknown. — And 
seeing  him  they  worshipped  him.  Comp. 
Rev.  5  :  6-14 ;  7  :  9-11 ;  and  observe  that  worship 
is  refused  by  the  angel  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
(ch.  2s :  s,  9). — But  some  doubted.  Not  doubted 
whether  they  should  worship  him ;  nor  some  of  the 
eleven  doubted  whether  he  had  risen.  The  lan- 
guage describes  in  general  terms  the  state  of 
skepticism  in  the  early  church,  which  could  be 
overcome  only  by  repeated  appearances  and  in- 
vincible proofs.  Those  that  saw  worshipped, 
but  some  of  the  great  body  of  disciples  were 
doubtful.  Such  an  one  was  Thomas  until  he 
had  seen  (John  20 : 24, 25).  See  Note  on  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  p.  330,  etc. 

Ch.  28  :  18-20.  CHRIST'S  COMMISSION  TO  HIS  CHURCH. 
— IT  COMES  FROM  AN  ALMIGHTY  KlNG  AND  REQUIRES 
AN  AGGRESSIVE  MINISTRY. — IT  DEFINES  CHRISTIANITY 
A3  A  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  NATIONS, 
AND  A  CIVILIZING  RELIGION,  THE  SECRET  OP  ATJ,  TRUE 
RATIONAL  LIFE. — IT  DESCRIBES  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  TO  MAKE  DISCIPLES  OF  ALL  NATIONS  ;  AND  ITS 
INSTRUMENTS,  BAPTISM  AND  TEACHING.— IT  INTER- 
PRETS BAPTISM  AS  INITIATION  INTO  A  NEW  LIFE  IN  THE 
TRIUNE  GOD  ;  AND  THE  THEME,  THE  AUTHORITY  AND 
THE  OBJECT  OF  CHRIST'S  TEACHING  :  THE  THEME  IS  THE 
GOSPEL  ;  THE  AUTHORITY,  THE  COMMANDS  OF  CHRIST  ; 
THE  OBJECT,  PRACTICAL  OBSERVANCE  OF  HIS  WORDS. 
—IT  DISCLOSES  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE 
CHURCH  ;  A  REALIZING  SENSE  OF  THE  PERPETUAL 
PRESENCE  OF  ITS  LORD.  —  IT  DEFINES  THE  PERIOD 
WHEN  ITS  WORK  WILL  CEASE,  WHEN  REDEMPTION  IS 
CONSUMMATED. 

This  commission  is  given  in  a  different  form  in 
Mark  (ie :  9-20),  but  the  authority  of  the  passage  is 
doubtful.  See  note  there.  A  different  commis- 
sion is  reported  by  John  (20 : 21-23).  Comp.  also 
Luke  24  :  46-49.  The  passage  here  is  one  which 
sustains  a  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration,  i.  e.,  it 
indicates  that  not  only  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred 
writer  were  inspired,  but,  in  at  least  some  in- 
stances, even  his  choice  of  words ;  for  the  full 


understanding  of  this  commission  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  it  word  by  word. 
Unfortunately,  our  English  version  does  not  al- 
ways preserve  the  accurate  signification  of  the 
words.  In  the  notes  here  I  simply  endeavor  to 
give  the  English  reader  the  meaning  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  interpreted  by  parallel  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, without  entering  into  the  doctrinal  discus- 
sions which  have  been  waged  concerning  it.  The 
time  when  this  commission  was  given  is  uncer- 
tain. The  place  appears,  from  the  connection 
here,  to  have  been  Galilee  ;  Mark,  on  the  con- 
trary, connects  it  with  the  Ascension,  which  took 
place  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Act.  i :  12). 

18.  Spake  unto  them,  i.  e.,  to  the  eleven; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it  with  the  ap- 
pearance to  the  five  hundred,  reported  only  by 
Paul  (i  Cor.  is : «,  7).  Thus,  on  its  face,  this  is 
a  purely  personal  commission  to  those  whom 
Christ  had  before  selected  and  ordained.  But 
that  it  extended  beyond  them  is  clear  from 
verse  20,  for  they  have  not  remained  till  the 
end  of  the  world  to  claim  the  promise  of 
that  verse.  There  are  two  interpretations — 
one,  that  it  embraces  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  in  office,  and  hence  is  a  commission 
and  a  promise  confined  to  the  clergy.  But  there 
is  no  hint  here,  nor  anywhere  else  in  our  Lord's 
sayings,  of  any  successors  to  the  Apostles.  The 
other  interpretation  is  that  it  is  given  to  the 
Apostles  as  the  germ  and  representative  of  the 
universal  church,  and  this  view  is  sustained  by 
the  considerations:  (1.)  That  the  command  is 
not  more  explicitly  limited  to  the  eleven  than 
the  commission  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  by  universal  consent  extends  to  all  the 
disciples.  (2.)  By  the  usage  of  the  early  church. 
With  this  commission  fresh  in  their  minds  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  not  by  a  clerical  order, 
but  by  all  the  disciples  (Acts  8 : 14 ;  n  :  19).  (3.)  That 
the  command  itself,  by  its  necessary  implication, 
lays  the  duty  of  preaching  on  all  disciples,  since 
they  are  to  be  taught  to  do  aU  things  which  Christ 
has  commanded  the  Apostles,  and  this  includes  the 
command  to  preach.  "  Teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you 
makes  them  into  you,  as  soon  as  they  are  made  dis- 
ciples."— (Alford.)  (4.)  This  interpretation  best 
accords  with  the  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter  of 
Christ's  other  instructions,  which  lay  on  all  dis- 
ciples the  duty  of  manifesting  the  Gospel  to  the 

WOrld  (Matt.  5 : 13-16 ;  Mark 4 :  21 ;  Lake  10  : 1 ;  comp.  Rev.  JS : 17). 
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All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  The  English  language  contains 
no  adequate  equivalent  for  the  word  rendered 
power  (t^ovaia).  It  embraces  the  ideas  of  both 
power  and  authority — power  coupled  with  right. 
It  here  indicates  Christ  as  the  true  Lord  and 
King  both  of  nature  and  of  life,  human  and  an- 
gelic. For  the  significance  of  this  declaration 
comp.  Dan.  7  : 14 ;  Rom.  14  :  9 ;  Ephes.  1  :  20-33 ; 
Col.  2  : 10 ;  Heb.,  chap.  1 ;  1  Pet.  3  :  22 ;  Rev. 
5  : 12,  13.  But  observe  that  the  language  here 
(is  given)  implies  that  this  power  is  derived  from 
the  Father,  is  not  inherent  in  the  Son.  PhiL 
2  : 9  indicates  that  it  was  in  part  given  to  him 
after  and  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  humil- 
iation, and  1  Cor.  15  :  27,  28  that  it  is  held  in 
subjection  to  the  Father.  Observe,  too,  that  the 
power  given  to  Christ  is  alleged  by  him  as  a  rea- 
son, not  for  subduing,  but  for  teaching  all  na- 
tions. His  power  is  exercised  in  patience,  long- 
suffering,  and  love — a  power  whose  highest 
exemplification  is  the  cross,  "  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness, 
but  to  them  which  are  called  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God."  It  is  the  authority 
and  power  of  love  (i  cor.  i  :  23, 24 ;  comp.  Coi.  i :  n). 

19.  Go  ye  therefore.  Therefore  is  not  in 
the  best  MSS.  "  It  is  probably  a  gloss,  but  an 
excellent  one."—(Alford.)  It  expresses  the  real 
connection  between  the  verses,  though  in  the 
original  that  connection  was  probably  implied, 
not  expressed.  It  is  because  all  power  is  given 
to  Christ  that  his  disciples  are  to  go  forth  to 
fulfill  this  command,  strong  in  the  assurance  of 
his  presence  to  the  end.  Observe  in  the  com- 
mand 60  forth  a  clear  designation  of  the  duty  of 
an  aggressive  ministry.  The  original  (7to^tvo/j.ai) 
signifies  a  going  from  place  to  place.  It  is  best 
interpreted  by  the  practice  of  the  early  disciples, 
who  "went  everywhere,  preaching  the  word." 
It  marks  a  contrast  between  the  new  religion 
and  the  Jewish,  which  was  intolerant  of  all  other 
religions,  and  made  no  effort  at  extension  among 
the  Gentiles ;  and  the  Roman  religion,  which  was 
tolerant  of  all  other  religions,  because  indiffer- 
ent, and  therefore  made  no  effort  to  supplant 
them.  Whenever  the  church  sits  down  content 
with  past  conquests,  and  becomes  simply  con- 
servative, employing  all  its  energies  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  within  its  own  communion  what 
is  already  gained,  it  violates  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
junction, which  requires  it  to  go  out  into  the 
streets  and  lanes,  and  bring  in  the  poor  and  the 
maimed  and  the  halt  and  the  blind  (Lake  14 : 21). 

Disciple  all  nations.  The  rendering  of 
our  English  version  is  unfortunate,  since  it  em- 
ploys the  same  word  here  and  in  the  next  verse 
to  translate  two  different  Greek  vowels.  The 
one  which  I  have  substituted,  following  Drs. 
Conant,  Crosby,  and  others,  though  perhaps  in- 


elegant English,  is  a  literal  rendition  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  command  is  not,  Teach  and  baptize, 
with  the  added  explanation  in  verse  20  respect- 
ing the  things  to  be  taught,  but,  Make  disciples 
of  att  nations,  with  the  added  explanation  how 
this  is  to  be  done,  viz.,  by  baptizing  and  teach- 
ing. Observe  that  the  command  to  make  disci- 
ples of  all  nations  implies,  (1)  That  Christianity  is 
a  universal  religion,  not  merely  one  of  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world  from  which,  with  others,  we, 
in  this  later  day,  are  to  select  an  eclectic  and 
universal  religion ;  (2)  that  it  is  adapted  to  all 
nations  and  all  classes  (Rom.  i :  15),  a  claim  which 
history  has  abundantly  justified,  but  which  was 
urged  by  early  opponents  as  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  it ;  (3)  that  not  a  natural  development, 
but  obedience  to  the  principles  inculcated  by 
Jesus  Christ,  constitutes  the  secret  of  true  civili- 
zation among  all  nations,  and  thus  that  Chris- 
tian missions  are  the  mother  of  civilization  ;  (4) 
that  from  all  nations  the  members  of  Christ's 
church  triumphant  are  to  be  gathered  to  God  by 
obedience  to  this  commission  (Rom.  io:  11-13  j  Rev. 
T  :  9).  This  command  removes  the  limitations  put 
upon  the  apostles  by  their  first  commission  (ch. 
10 : 5,  note),  and  shows  that  it  was  there  temporary 
only,  and  it  accords  with  Christ's  explicit  decla- 
rations concerning  his  mission  (Matt.  8  : 11 ;  is :  38, 
note).  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment 
of  his  prophecies  during  the  last  days  of  his  min- 
istry in  Jerusalem  (Matt.  21 : 43 ;  22 :  s-io).  Hence- 
forth the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  Jews  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof.  That  the  disciples  at  first 
hesitated  to  receive  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into 
the  church,  notwithstanding  this  commission 

(Act*  11  :  3j  IS  :  5;  Gal.  2  :  12),    OUght    not   to    Surprise 

any  one  who  considers  how  strong  were  the 
Jewish  prejudices  against  the  Gentiles  (Acts  22 : 21, 
22),  and  how  slow  even  the  apostles  were  to  ap- 
prehend the  full  import  of  Christ's  words  (Mark 

9  :  32 ;  Luke  18  : 34). 

Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the   Son,  and   the   Holy   Ghost. 

Not,  as  in  our  English  version,  In  the  name  (lv 
iw  ovojuan),  but  into  the  name  (ti?  to  o»o,ua).  The 
significance  of  the  phrase  is  best  learned  by  re- 
ferring to  other  parallel  passages,  e.  g.,  Matt. 
3  :  11,  I  baptize  you  in  (J>)  water  into  (tl?) 
repentance ;  Acts  2  :  38,  Be  baptized  upon 
(Ini)  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  into  (tig)  the 
remission  of  sins ;  Romans  6  :  3,  So  many  of 
us  as  were  baptized  into  (tl?)  Christ  Jesus 
were  baptized  into  (tl?)  his  death ;  1  Cor.  10  :  2, 
And  were  all  baptized  into  (elc)  Moses  in  the 
cloud  and  in  the  sea.  Comp.  1  Cor.  1  :  13 ; 
12  : 13.  These  are  the  principal  passages  which 
throw  light  on  the  use  of  the  words  here  em- 
ployed, and  they  indicate  that  to  baptize  into 
signifies,  In  N.  T.  usage,  the  end  and  aim  of  bap- 
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tism.  The  disciples  of  John  by  baptism  were 
brought  into  repentance,  and  later  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  into  the  remission  of  sins,  and  into  a  par- 
ticipation with  the  death  of  Christ,  as  explained 
in  the  succeeding  verse  (Rom.  6 :  4),  and  the  Jews, 
by  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  i.  e.,  into  the  national  life 
and  the  covenant  with  God  which  Moses  inau- 
gurated. Interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture, 
it  would  appear  that  Christ's  command  here  is 
not,  as  Dr.  Conant,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  oth- 
ers render  it,  Baptize  with  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
is,  Baptize  in  water  and  with  this  formula ;  but, 
Bring  all  nations  into  covenant  and  spiritual  re- 
lations with  the  Triune  God,  as  by  baptism  John 
brought  his  disciples  into  repentance,  and  by  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the  Jews  were  brought 
into  a  new  national  life  under  Moses.  In  other 
words  it  appears  to  me  that  Christ  does  not  here 
command  water  baptism  of  any  description,  except 
by  implication.  He  commands,  not  the  sign,  but 
the  thing  signified.  If  we  render  baptize  im- 
merse, then  the  meaning  will  be,  Immerse  the 
nations  in  the  Triune  God,  so  that  in  him  they 
shall  live  and  move  and  have  their  being ;  or  if 
we  understand  baptism  to  be  simply  a  sign  of 
purification  and  consecration,  the  meaning  will 
be  the  same.  The  nations  are  to  be  purified  from 
their  old  false  faiths,  and  consecrated  to  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  That  the  disciples 
understood  that  they  were  to  use  water  baptism 
as  a  sign  of  this  immersion  in  God,  or  this  conse- 
cration to  and  covenant  with  Him,  is  indicated 
by  their  subsequent  practice,  which  also,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  they  did  not  understand  that 
Christ  here  prescribed  a  formula  of  water  bap- 
tism, for  they  are  not  recorded  ever  to  have  used 
it.  The  ordinary  apostolic  form  was,  In  the 

name    Of  JeSUS  (Acts  2  :  38 ;  8  :  16  ;  10  :  48 ;  19  :  5 ;  22  :  1«). 

Observe  the  significance  of  the  phraseology  here, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  truth  that  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  constitute  one  only  true 
God.  The  language  is  not,  In  the  names  plural, 
but,  In  the  name  singular.  Notice,  too,  that  it 
is  not  by  acceptance  of  God  merely,  that  the 
nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  (deism  is  not 
Christianity),  but  by  accepting  God  as  revealed 
in  the  Father  by  creation  and  providence,  in  the 
Son  by  his  earthly  life,  sufferings  and  death, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  constant  spir- 
itual presence  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
God. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptize  (lanri'lix), 
it  must  suffice  to  say  here,  in  addition  to  what  I 

have    already    Said    (Note  on  the  Baptism  of  Jesm  by  John, 

P.  35),  that  after  a  careful  study  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  hi  the  N.  T.  it  necessarily  implies  immersion, 

Still   less    Complete    submersion   (see  Mark  T  :  4,  note ; 

i  COT.  10 :  s),  and  that  hi  my  judgment  the  Scripture 


form  of  baptism,  if  the  Scripture  fixes  on  any 
form,  must  be  determined  by  other  considera- 
tions than  the  meaning  of  this  word.  The  best 
authorities  for  the  student  to  consult  for  the 
Baptist  view  of  this  question  are  Baptism  hi  its 
Modes  and  Subjects,  by  Alexander  Carson,  and 
The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptism  philologically 
and  historically  investigated,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Co- 
nant. The  latter,  after  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
list  of  passages  in  classical  literature,  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  church  Fathers  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  embodies  his  conclusions  as  follows : 
"The  ground-idea  expressed  by  this  word  is,  to 
put  into  or  under  water  (or  other  penetrable  sub- 
stance), so  as  entirely  to  immerse  or  submerge; 
this  act  is  always  expressed  hi  the  literal  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  and  is  the  basis  of  its  meta- 
phorical uses.  This  ground-idea  is  expressed  hi 
English,  hi  the  various  connections  where  the 
word  occurs,  by  the  term  (synonymous  hi 
this  ground-element),  to  immerse,  immerge,  sub- 
merge, to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  bathe,  to  whelm." 
For  the  opposite  view  the  student  may  consult 
advantageously  four  volumes  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dale,  entitled  respectively,  Classic  Baptism, 
Judaic  Baptism,  Johannic  Baptism,  and  Patristic 
Baptism.  His  conclusion  he  thus  rather  vehe- 
mently states :  "Dipping  the  body  into  water  is 
not,  nor  (by  reason  of  a  double  impossibility 
found  hi  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  the 
divine  requirement)  can  it  be,  Christian  baptism. 
That  Christian  baptism  is  a  water  dipping  is  a 
novelty  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  church 
for  fifteen  hundred  years.  This  idea  is  not 
merely  an  error  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
water  (which  would,  comparatively,  be  a  trifle), 
but  it  is  an  error  which  sweeps  away  the  sub- 
stance of  the  baptism  without  leaving  a  vestige 
behind.  It  is  a  sheer  and  absolute  abandonment 
of  the  baptism  of  inspiration,  which  is  a  baptism 
into  Christ — into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  a  dipping  into  water,  which  has 
no  more  place  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  English 
W  has  a  place  in  the  alphabet  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament." On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  etc.,  see  Rob.  Lex.,  art. 
Svoiaa.  "The  name  of  God,  of  Christ  (TO  oiouo 
rot  &eov,  rov  xvotov  tov  /qtatot),  is  a  paraphrase 
for  God  himself,  Christ  himself,  in  all  their 
being,  attributes,  relations,  manifestations." 
Similarly  Dr.  Schaff  :  "  The  name  signifies  the 
meaning  and  essence  of  the  subject  as  revealed, 
the  copy  or  expression  of  the  Being.  In  this  case 
the  name  implies  all  that  belongs  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Triune  God  hi  the  Gospel,  his  titles, 
attributes,  and  works  of  creation,  redemption, 
and  sanctification."  (comp.  Matt.  10  :  «,  4s  ,•  12  -.  si  \ 

18  :  5-20  j   19 :  29,  etc.) 

2O.  Teaching  them.     Contrast  this  com- 
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mand  with  that  given  to  the  twelve  in  ch.  10  :  7. 
Then  they  were  simply  to  go  as  heralds  to 
announce  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  drawing 
nigh  (we  note  there) ;  henceforth  they  are  to  be- 
come instructors  in  the  whole  system  of  truth 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  Observe,  then,  that  the 
mission  of  the  ministry  is  not  merely  to  herald 
the  Gospel,  but  to  teach  its  principles  as  a  sys- 
tem of  truth ;  that  only  he  who  is  in  some  sense 
an  instructive  preacher  fulfills  this  command ; 
that  whenever  the  ministry  thwart  intellectual 
development  they  are  not  Christ's  ministry ; 
and  that  impliedly  the  seal  of  Christ's  condem- 
nation is  set  on  all  preachu^  which  appeals 
merely  to  the  imagination  or  the  emotions,  i.  e., 
which  is  sensational  rather  than  instructive. 
Alford  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  this  com- 
mission baptism  precedes  preaching :  "It  will  be 
observed  that  in  our  Lord's  last  words,  as  in  the 
church,  the  process  of  ordinary  discipleship  is 
from  baptism  to  instruction,  i.  e.,  admission  hi 
infancy  to  the  covenant  and  growing  up  into 
observing  all  things."  But  surely  the  doctrine 
of  infant  baptism  cannot  fairly  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  commission  Christ 
places  baptism  before  instruction.  As  little  can 
we  deduce  the  doctrine  that  baptism  should  be 
administered  only  on  an  intelligent  profession  of 
faith,  from  the  fact  that  Christ  puts  the  disci- 
pling  of  all  nations  before  baptism.  In  fact,  in 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  partial  instruction 
preceded  baptism,  but  not  complete  instruction 
in  all  things  commanded  by  Christ  (see  Act*  s-.ti; 
17  :  32,  as).  It  is,  however,  a  fair  deduction  from 
the  language  here,  that  no  one  is  prepared  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  things  which  Christ 
has  commanded,  till  he  has  been  spiritually  bap- 
tized, i.  e.,  brought  into  covenant  relations  with, 
and  personal  allegiance  to  the  Triune  God. 
Submission  to  God  precedes  instruction  in  the 
mysteries  of  God's  kingdom.  Comp.  John  3:3; 
1  Cor.  2 :  7,  8. — To  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you.  Observe, 
(1)  The  theme  of  tfie  Christian  ministry,  Whatsoever 
Christ  has  commanded.  Their  duty  is  simply 
to  expound  and  apply  Christ's  commands ;  their 
magazine  is  not  the  traditions  or  creeds  of  the 
church,  but  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  Epistles 
are  but  the  logical  development  and  application 
of  truths  the  germs  of  which  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels.  This  commission  is  inclusive ; 
nothing  that  Christ  has  commanded  may  be 
omitted  from  the  instructions  of  the  church  (Act« 
so :  27).  It  is  exclusive ;  it  shuts  out  from  the  pulpit 
ministry  all  purely  secular  science  and  philosophy 

(l  Cor.  1:17;   2:4;   Rev.  22  :  18,  19).      The    power    Of  the 

church  is  the  greatest  when  its  ministry  is  most 
simply  and  truly  scriptural.  Every  revival  of  re- 
ligion has  accompanied  a  restoration  to  the  heart 
of  the  church  of  the  partially  forgotten  word  of 


God.  (2.)  The  authority  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
It  is  based  on  the  commands  of  Christ.  The 
church  is  to  teach  what  he  has  commanded.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  teach  with  authority,  as  he  did 
(Matt.  7: 89,  note),  but  with  his  authority,  not  with 
its  own ;  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  not  of 
ecclesiastical  councils  and  decrees.  (3.)  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Christian  ministry.  To  bring  men  into 
subjection,  not  to  the  church,  or  its  creed, 
or  its  ministry,  but  to  Christ  himself;  "To  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  (rrj^u), 
rendered  observe,  see  Matt.  19  :  17,  note.  ^The 
church  is  to  teach  men,  not  merely  to  do  Christ's 
commandments,  but  to  keep  watch  over  them,  as 
a  guard  over  his  prisoner,  and  this  includes 
attentive  study  of  the  instructions  of  Christ, 
watching  with  prayer  against  temptation  to  in- 
sure obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 
and  watching  for  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's 
prophecies.  Comp.  Matt.  25  : 13 ;  26  :  41 ;  John 
14  : 15,  21-24. 

And  lo.  Literally  behold.  The  word  is  em- 
phatic, and  imports  the  stress  which  Christ  laid, 
and  which  the  church  should  lay  on  the  promise 
which  follows.  But  it  is  also  a  command  to  the 
church  to  keep  in  her  sight  her  spiritually -present 
Lord.  For  it  is  only  as  she  beholds  the  presence  of 
her  Lord  with  her,  watching  her  fidelity,  knowing 
her  transgressions,  measuring  her  life,  as  well  as 
ever  proffering  to  her  needed  grace  and  strength, 
that  she  is  or  can  be  kept  pure,  and  strong,  and 
hopeful,  and  loving.  He  is  ever  in  the  midst  of 
the  seven  candlesticks  (Rev.  i :  is),  but  whether  to 
inspire  or  to  condemn,  depends  on  whether  he  is 
there  beheld  by  his  church.  His  realized  presence 
is  the  only  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  church 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  the  only  ground  on  which 
it  can  base  an  expectation  of  success  in  the  present 
or  the  future. — I  am  with  you.  Observe  the 
significance  of  the  present  tense.  To  the  disci- 
ples he  appeared  to  be  removed  by  his  death.  To 
their  apprehension  he  replies,  not  I  shall  be,  but, 
I  am  with  you.  His  true  presence  with  his 
church  now  begins.  He  is  still  the  "Jam"  of 
his  church  (EKXI.  3:14;  John  8 .  ss),  a  perpetually- 
present  Saviour.  Comp.  with  this  promise,  John 
14  :  20-23,  and  20  :  22,  23.  But  observe  that  it  is 
both  a  promise  and  a  warning.  He  is  present  to 
rebuke  and  chasten,  as  well  as  to  guide,  and 
guard,  and  inspire  (Rev.  3 : 19).  For  interpretation 
of  this  declaration,  study  the  whole  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  chaps.  2  and  3). — 
All  the  days  (adaae  tu?  ij^ac).  Not  merely 
alway.  It  is  a  daily  presence  which  is  promised, 
not  a  fitful  coming  and  going,  but  an  abiding 
(john  is :  4) ;  a  presence,  too,  in  all  days,  and  never 
even  in  the  darkest  to  be  forgotten. — Unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Kather,  Unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  cycle,  not  merely  till  the  physical 
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world  comes  to  an  end,  but  till  the  era  and 
work  of  redemption  is  completed.  The  original 
(avt-rtislci)  signifies  not  merely  the  end,  as  of  a 
period  of  time,  but  the  completion,  as  of  a  specific 
work.  Comp.  Matt.  13  :  39,  40,  49.  The  Re- 
deemer will  remain  with  his  church  (i  COT.  3 : 9)  till 
the  work  of  redemption  is  finished ;  then,  when 
it  can  say  with  its  Lord,  "It  is  finished"  (John 
19 :  so),  it  will  rise  with  him  to  be  forever  with  the 


Lord  (John  n :  M;  i  Then.  4 :  IT).    Then  he  will  not  be 
with  us— we  shall  be  with  him. 

It  is  not  strange  that  some  early  copyist  should 
have  given  fervent  expression  to  the  feeling  with 
which  the  church  received  this  command  and 
promise  of  the  Lord,  in  the  added  Amen,  which 
is  no  part  of  the  original  text,  but  which  should 
ever  be  the  answer  of  church  universal  to  the 
gracious  words  of  her  Master. 


NOTE  ON  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


1.  Harmony  of  the  Cfospel  Narratives.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  resurrection  are  contained  in 
Matt.,  ch.  38  ;  Mark,  ch.  16 ;  Luke,  ch.  34 ;  and 
John,  chs.  30  and  31.  For  the  authenticity  of 
Mark  16  :  9-30  and  John,  ch.  41,  see  notes  there. 
The  discrepancies  in  these  accounts  constitute 


an  argument  of  rationalistic  writers  for  believing 
them  to  be  mythical  or  legendary.  The  student 
will  readily  perceive  the  nature  of  these  discrep- 
ancies in  the  Evangelical  narratives  by  compar- 
ing the  following  summary  of  their  accounts, 
arranged  in  parallel  columns  for  that  purpose : 


Matt.,  ch.  28. 

Mark,  ch.  16. 

Lake,  ch.  24. 

John,  chB.  20,  SI. 

Toward    dawn   of    the 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Early  in  the  morning  of 

While  it  is  yet  dark  Mary 

first  day  of  the  week  Mary 

on  the  first    day  of  the 

the  first  day  of  the  week 

Magdalene  comes  to  the 

Magdalene    and    another 

week,  the  two  Marys  and 

the  women,  including  the 

sepulchre,  finds  the  stone 

Mary  come  to  the  sepul- 

Salome come  to  the  sepul- 

two Marys,  come  to  the 

removed,  returns,  reports 

chre.    An  earthquake  has 

chre  to  anoint  the  body 

sepulchre    and  find    the 

to  Peter  and  John,  who 

occurred,  the   stone   has 

of  Jesus;    they  find  the 

stone  rolled  away.     They 

come  together  to  the  sep- 

been rolled  away,  and  the 

stone  rolled  away,  and  a 

enter  and  are  perplexed 

ulchre.       Peter      enters 

watchmen  have  swooned 

young  man  (angel  f  )  in  the 

to  find  the  tomb  vacant. 

first,  then  John  ;  they  find 

with   terror.      An    angel 

tomb.     This  young  man 

Two  men  appear  to  them 

the  sepulchre  empty,  and 

announces  to  the  women 

announces    the   resurrec- 

and announce  the  resur- 

go away  perplexed.  Mary 

the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 

tion  of  Jesns,  and  bids 

rection.    They  return  and 

stands  without  the  sepul- 

and they  depart  to  tell  the 

them  tell  the  disciples  to 

report  it  to  the  rest,  but 

chre   weeping,  looks  in, 

other  disciples,  meet  Je- 

go   into    Galilee,   where 

are  not  believed.    Peter, 

sees     two     angels,    who 

sus  on  the  way,  and  wor- 

they shall  see  Jesus.  They 

however,  goes  to  the  sep- 

speak to  her.  She  answers 

ship  him.    He  bids  them 

depart  and  say  nothing  to 

ulchre,   finds   it    vacant, 

them,  hears  a  voice  with- 

tell the  disciples  to  go  to 

any  man,  because    they 

and  wonders  at  the  fact. 

out,  supposes  the  speaker 

Galilee,  where  they  shall 

are  afraid.    The  same  day 

The  same  day  Jesns  ap- 

to be  the  gardener,  until,  at 

see    him.     Subsequently 

Jesus  himself  appears  to 

pears  to  two  disciples  dur- 

the pronunciation  of  her 

the  eleven  meet  him  there, 

Mary     Magdalene,     who 

ing  their  walk  to  Emmaus, 

name,   she  discerns    the 

and  receive  their  commis- 

tells the  mourning  disci- 

who return  and  report  the 

Lord.     She   reports    the 

sion.    Meanwhile  the  sol- 

ples ;   but    they    believe 

appearance  to  the  eleven. 

facts  to  the  disciples.  The 

diers,  bribed  by  the  Jews, 

not.     He    afterward   ap- 

While they  are  together 

same  evening  Christ  ap- 

report that  the  tomb  was 

pears    to    two    who   are 

Christ  appears  and  takes 

pears   to   them,  Thomas 

rifled  by  the  disciples. 

walking  into  the  country 

meat    with     them.      He 

being  absent,and  breathes 

(comp.  Luke,  ch.  24),  and 

leads  them  out  to  Bethany 

on  them,  imparting   the 

who    report    the  appear- 

and thence  ascends  into 

Holy  Ghost.    After  eight 

ance  to  the  disciples,  but 

Heaven. 

days   he   appears    again, 

are  not  believed.    After- 

and convinces  Thomas  of 

ward  he  appears  to   the 

his  resurrection,  and  subr 

eleven  as  they  sit  at  meat. 

seqnently  appears  to  the 

He  gives  them  their  com- 

disciples, in  Galilee. 

mission  and  is  received 

up  into  Heaven. 

Comparing  these  four  accounts,  the  following 
facts  are  observable :  (1.)  No  one  Evangelist 
gives  more  than  a  partial  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  between  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension;  the  discrepancies,  so-called,  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  each  narrative  is 
partial  and  incomplete,  and  none  narrate  facts 
narrated  by  the  others.  (2.)  We  cannot  with 
any  certainty  construct  a  perfect  harmony 
out  of  these  accounts,  i.  e.,  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  exact  order  of  the  events  various- 


|  ly  narrated  by  the  different  Evangelists.  (3.) 
Though  there  are  discrepancies,  such  as  we 
might  expect  in  the  narrative  of  such  events, 
penned  by  truthful  and  independent  writers, 
each  narrating  only  what  he  saw,  or  what  he 
learned  from  trustworthy  and  independent  wit- 
nesses, there  are  no  contradictions,  i.  e.,  no  fact  is 
stated  by  one  writer  which  is  denied  by  another, 
or  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  made  by 
another.  (4.)  In  respect  to  the  substantial  facts, 
viz.,  the  death,  the  burial,  the  resurrection,  on 
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the  morning  of  the  third  day,  first  discovered  at 
or  about  daybreak,  and  followed  by  numerous 
appearances  to  different  witnesses,  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  all  the  Evangelists  agree.  (5.)  The 
principal  discrepancies  are  the  following :  The 
time  of  the  visit  to  the  tomb  by  the  women  is  de- 
scribed by  Mark  as  sunrise,  by  John  as  "while  it 
was  yet  dark ' ' ;  two  angels  are  described  as  at  the 
tomb  by  Luke  and  John,  one  by  Matthew  and 
Mark ;  an  appearance  to  all  the  women  is  de- 
scribed in  Matthew,  an  appearance  to  Mary 
alone  in  Mark  and  John,  and  no  answering  ap- 
pearance in  Luke.  In  Mark  the  women  say 
nothing  to  any  man,  in  the  other  three  Evangel- 
ists they  tell  the  disciples.  These  are,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  discrepancies  of  any  moment. 
They  are  none  of  them  of  a  character  to  invali- 
date the  truthfulness  of  the  concurrent  testimony 
to  the  essential  facts.  Most  of  them  are  easily 
explicable ;  for  explanations  see  notes  on  the 
various  passages ;  all,  I  believe,  would  be  ex- 
plicable if  we  knew  all  the  facts.  (6.)  Finally, 
while  a  harmony  of  these  accounts  is  possible, 
any  harmony,  constructed  in  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  events,  is  necessarily  hypotheti- 
cal. With  this  explanation  I  embody  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  probable  order  of  the  events, 
as  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists,  supple- 
mented by  Luke  in  Acts  1:1,  2,  and  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  15  :  3-7. 

Several  women — the  exact  number  is  not 
known — go  together  at  early  dawn,  between  day- 
break and  sunrise,  to  the  tomb,  to  anoint  the 
body.  They  find  the  grave  opened  and  the  body 
gone.  Mary,  supposing  that  the  tomb  has  been 
rifled  by  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  hastens  in- 
stantly back  to  the  city  for  help,  tells  Peter  and 
John,  who  forthwith  hasten  to  the  sepulchre. 
She  accompanies,  or  more  probably  follows  them, 
unable  to  keep  up.  That  they  hastened  is  evi- 
dent from  John  20  :  4.  Meanwhile  the  angel  in 
the  tomb  has  announced  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  to  the  other  women,  who  have  gone  back 
into  the  city  to  tell  the  news  to  the  disciples. 
Peter  and  John  come,  find  the  tomb  empty,  and 
depart  perplexed.  Mary,  in  greater  grief  than 
before,  at  the  helplessness  of  their  situation, 
their  Lord's  tomb  robbed,  and  their  Lord's  body 
borne  away  to  some  dishonored  grave,  remains 
weeping,  is  accosted  by  some  one  whom  she  be- 
lieves to  be  the  gardener,  discovers  in  him  her 
risen  Lord,  and  hastens  to  Jerusalem  to  inform 
the  disciples.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  any  of  the  disciples,  and 
probably  the  basis  of  the  less  full  and  accurate 
account  of  Matt.  28  :  9, 10.  The  same  day  Christ 
appears  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  (Luke) ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  to  the  ten  at  meat ; 
and  a  week  later  again,  when  Thomas  is  present. 
The  appearances  in  Galilee  (John,  ch.  21 ;  Matt.  28 :  ie,  IT) 


are  later.  The  commission  to  the  eleven  is  given 
perhaps  still  later,  whether  in  Galilee  or  Judea 
is  uncertain ;  I  incline  to  think  in  Judea,  and 
that  it  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  as- 
cension. That  this  harmony  is  in  all  respects 
correct  I  do  not  assert ;  it  is  only  hypothetical, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  four  narratives 
inconsistent  with  it.  It  is  at  all  events  clear  that 
there  is  a  substantial  accord  in  the  four  accounts. 
They  are  not  irreconcilable,  and  the  discrepan- 
cies are  in  matters  of  minor  and  comparatively 
unimportant  details. 

2.  Authentication  of  the  Resurrection.  Since  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  supernatural  origin  and  divine  au- 
thority of  Christianity,  it  is  not  strange  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  the  chief  evidence 
of  Christianity  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  and 
the  chief  point  of  attack  on  the  part  of  unbe- 
lievers. The  following  considerations  have  led 
the  majority  of  impartial  students  of  history  to 
consider  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  fact  in  history.  (1.)  The 
early  church  universally  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  formed  the  basis  of 
the  first  apostolic  preaching  (Act*  2 : 24-32 ;  3 : 21 ; 

4  :  2, 10  j  10  :  39-40;  13  :  30-37  ;   17  :  31,  32)  ;   and   it  WaS  Uni- 

versally  accepted  by  Christians  at  the  time  when 
Paul  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
i,  e.,  within  about  thirty  years  after  its  supposed 
occurrence.  It  is  incredible  that  a  myth  should 
have  grown  up,  without  substantial  foundation, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  spite  of  hostility  of 
both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
those  who  were  competent  to  contradict  and  dis- 
pute the  falsehood  if  it  had  been  false.  (2.)  This 
belief  is  sustained  by  four  narratives  which  (see 
above)  substantially  agree,  yet,  which  are  all  un- 
mistakably original  and  independent  accounts, 
neither  produced  by  collusion,  nor  drawn  from  a 
common  source.  The  accounts  bear  in  many 
places  the  evident  indication  of  being  prepared 
by  eye-witnesses ;  and  of  being  the  natural  and 
even  child-like  description  of  events  which  the 
narrators  themselves  could  not  comprehend.  The 
very  seeming  contradictions  afford  incidental 
evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  narrators.  "Noth- 
ing can  exceed  in  artlessness  and  simplicity  the 
four  accounts  of  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus 
after  his  crucifixion.  If  these  qualities  are  not 
discernible  here,  then  we  must  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  discern  their  presence  anywhere." 
—  (Furness.)  (3.)  This  universality  of  belief 
must,  on  any  hypothesis,  be  accounted  for.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
explanation,  viz.,  that  the  body  was  stolen  and 
the  story  of  resurrection  invented  by  the  disci- 
ples (Matt.  28 :  is).  This  is  not  only  negatived  by 
the  precautions  which  the  priests  took  against 
fraud  (Matt.  37 : 6«-«6),  by  the  facts  that  the  disciples 
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were  not  anticipating  a  resurrection  (see  below), 
and  that  such  a  deception  could  not  possibly  and 
did  not,  in  fact,  enure  in  any  way  to  their  advan- 
tage, but  also  by  the  abundant  evidence  of  their 
honesty  in  their  labors  and  self-sacrifice,  and  by  the 
incredibility  of  the  supposition  that  a  number  of 
men  could  have  banded  together  to  promulgate 
such  a  system  of  religion  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
embodying  such  exalted  precepts  and  principles 
of  truth,  purity,  and  love,  by  means  of  a  delib- 
erately-framed fraud.  This  hypothesis  is  now 
almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  abandoned,  even 
by  infidel  scholars.  For  example,  "Only  thus 
much  need  be  acknowledged,  that  the  disciples 
firmly  believed  that  Jesus  had  arisen  ;  this  is  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  make  their  further  progress 
and  operations  intelligible." — (Straitss.)  "It  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week  following  the  crucifix- 
ion, the  grave  of  Jesus  was  found  empty  *  *  * 
It  is  a  second  fact  that  the  disciples  and  other 
members  of  the  Apostolic  communion  were  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  was  seen  after  his  crucifixion." 
— (Schenkel.)  The  honesty  of  the  Apostles  is 
even  admitted  by  the  Jewish  Rabbinical  writings, 
which  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  body 
by  saying  that  it  was  removed  from  the  grave  by 

the  priests  (see  note  on  verses  11-15,  above).      Nor  Can  this 

universal  belief  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
that  Christ  did  not  really  die,  but  swooned,  and 
was  subsequently  recovered  from  his  swoon. 
For  his  death  is  as  well  authenticated  as  any  fact 
in  history.  It  was  made  sure  of  by  the  enmity 
of  the  priests  (M«tt.  27 : 62,  6s),  by  the  spear- thrust 
of  the  soldiers  (John  19 : 34, 35),  by  the  questioning 
of  Pilate  (Mark  is :  44),  these  concurrent  facts  being 
testified  to  by  independent  witnesses  ;  and  the 
recovery  of  Jesus  from  a  swoon  could  not  have 
formed  the  basis  of  any  belief  in  a  resurrection, 
without  deliberate  fraud  on  the  part  of  his 
followers,  which,  as  we  see,  is  not  regarded  as 
tenable  even  by  infidels.  Nor  can  this  belief  be 
accounted  for  by  regarding  it  with  Renan  as  the 
production  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination  and 
ardent  hope  in  the  disciples,  in  other  words  as  a 
spiritual  fantasy.  For  they  had  no  such  im- 
agination and  no  such  hope.  The  fact  of  the 
resurrection  is  attested,  not  by  persons  predis- 
posed to  believe  in  it,  but  by  skeptical  critics 
hard  to  be  convinced.  They  were  utterly  dis- 
heartened by  his  death  and  had  as  little  expec- 
tation of  his  resurrection  as  they  had  before 
entertained  of  his  crucifixion.  The  women  who 
came  to  anoint  the  body  were  surprised  and 
grief-stricken  to  find  it  gone  ;  they  thought  the 
tomb  had  been  robbed.  When  they  carried  back 
the  report  of  the  resurrection  to  the  other  dis- 
ciples "their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle 
words,  and  they  believed  them  not."  The  two 
disciples  who  conversed  with  the  unrecognized 


Christ  on  their  walk  to  Emmaus,  had  given  up 
their  faith  in  the  Messiahship,  and  were  thunder- 
struck at  the  revelation  of  his  presence.  When 
he  appeared  to  the  ten,  Thomas  refused  to  ac- 
cept their  testimony.  So  marked  and  stubborn 
was  their  incredulity,  that  Christ  more  than  once 
upbraided  them  for  their  unbelief.  The  reader 
who  is  interested  to  see  how  little  historical  basis 
there  is  for  the  latest  and  perhaps  most  popular 
rationalistic  theory  of  the  resurrection,  namely, 
that  it  was  the  honest  figment  of  a  diseased  im- 
agination, the  unconscious  creation  of  those  who 
"amuse  themselves  with  what  is  impossible, 
and,  rather  than  renounce  all  hope,  do  violence 
to  every  reality,"  may  find  it  in  an  examination 
of  the  following  among  other  passages,  indicating 
how  stolid,  prosaic,  despairing,  unhopeful,  and 
unimaginative  were  the  witnesses  who  have  tes- 
tified tO  the  resurrection  (Mark  16  :  10-14;  Luke 
24  :  11-20,  SI,  25,  32,  37-39  ;  John  20  :  »,  11-13,  24,  2s).  The 

facts,  then,  are  indisputable,  even  admitted  by 
rationalistic  writers, — Schenkel,  Renan,  Strauss, 
and  by  Rabbinical  writers  (see  Goldstien's  Life 
of  Jesus), — that  the  grave  of  Jesus  was  found 
empty  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  following  the  crucifixion,  that  it  was  not 
opened  by  connivance  of  the  disciples,  that  they 
believed  that  they  saw  their  risen  Lord,  con- 
versed with  him,  touched  him,  ate  with  him, 
that  this  belief  was  shared  by  above  five  hun- 
dred persons  who  at  different  times  had  inter- 
course with  him  (i  COT.  is :  s-s),  that  on  this  belief 
the  whole  structure  of  Christianity,  as  a  divine 
religion,  was  rested  by  the  early  preachers,  at  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to  expose 
the  error,  if  error  there  were,  and  was  univer- 
sally believed  in  the  church,  within  thirty  years 
after  its  occurrence.  (4.)  Only  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  can  account  for  the  marvelous 
change  in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Apos- 
tles. While  he  lived  they  had  no  accurate  con- 
ception of  his  mission,  believed  he  was  about  to 
inaugurate  a  political  Jewish  kingdom,  were 
eager  for  precedence  in  it,  and  this  even  up  to  the 
time  of  his  Passion,  looked  to  the  last  moment 
for  a  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  Roman 
soldiers,  when  this  hope  was  crushed  by  Christ's 
surrender,  forsook  him  and  fled,  and  after  his 
crucifixion  abandoned  all  idea  of  his  being  the 
Messiah  and  returned  to  their  old  avocation  of 

fishing    (Matt.  16  :  22;  20  :  20-24  ;    Lnke-19  :  11 ;  22  :  24-30  ;  Join 

21:3).  But  the  resurrection  completely  trans- 
formed them ;  inspired  them  with  a  new  con- 
ception of  Christ's  kingdom  as  for  all  people, 
with  a  new  courage  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their 
risen  Lord  and  his  kingdom,  and  with  a  new 
purpose  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified 
everywhere  as  a  spiritual  redemption  for  sin 
(ACU  2 : 39 ;  s :  41 ;  10 : 43).  Neither  fraud  nor  fiction 
are  competent  to  account  for  the  moral  contrast 
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between  the  Apostles  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
those  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  (5. )  A  singular  and 
significant  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection is  afforded  by  the  change  in  the  Sabbath- 
day.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  alter  than 
religious  ceremonials.  No  religious  ceremonial 
could  be  more  difficult  to  alter  than  a  day  ob- 
served, if  not  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
certainly  for  1500  years.  It  was  changed,  not  by 
any  express  command,  for  there  is  none  in  the 
N.  T.,  but  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  the 


church,  which  could  not  endure  to  observe  as  a 
day  of  joy  and  gladness  that  on  which  Christ  lay 
in  the  tomb,  nor  forbear  to  mark  as  a  weekly 
festival  that  on  which  he  arose.  This  fact  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  recognizing  the  univer- 
sal and  ancient  character  of  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ — a  belief,  for  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  account  on 
any  hypothesis  which  denies  the  substantial 
truthfulness  of  the  Evangelical  accounts. 


ANCIENT   PATHWAY  FBOM  BETHANY  TO  JERUSALEM.      (From  a  photograph.) 


The  view  is  taken  from  near  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  is  in  the  foreground ; 
in  the  background,  on  the  left,  is  the  north  corner  of  the  east  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  path  crosses  the  Cedron 
near  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 


'  Mj&tetiants'  Building,  Rooms  32  &  33. 
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